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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 


*  HEY  who  chance  to  have  read  the  Coming  Race  may 
perhaps  remember  that  I,  the  adventurous  dis- 
coverer of  the  land  without,  a  aim,  concluded  the 
sketch  of  my  adventures  by  a  brief  reference 
the  malady  which,  though  giving  no  perceptible 
notice  of  its  encroachments,  might,  in  the  opinion  of  my  medi- 
cal attendant,  prove  suddenly  fatal. 

i  bad  brought  my  little  book  to  this  somewhat  melancholy 

ciuee  a  few  ran  before  the  dale  of  its  publication,  and,  in  th 

meanwhile,  I  was  induced  to  transfer  my  residence  to  Paris,  i 

under  the  care  of  an  English  physkiai., 

il  his  successful  treatment  of  complaints  analogous 

to  my  own. 

i  was  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  undertake  this  journey, 
partly  because  1  enjoyed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  emi- 
nent physician  referred  to,  who  had  commenced  his  career  and 
nutation  in  the  United  States,  partly  because  I 
bad  become  a  solitary  man,  the  ties  of  home  broken,  and  dear 
friends  ,.1"  nine  wtn  domiciled  in  Paris,  with  whom  I  should 
be  sure  of  tender  sympathy  and  cheerful  companionship.  I 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  change  of  residence  ;  the 

skill  of  Dr.  C soon  restored  me  to  health.     Brought  much 

into  contact  with  various  circles  of  Parisian  society,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  persons,  and  a  witness  of  the  events,  that, 
iorm  the   substance  of  the  Ule  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the. 


public,  which  has  treated  my  former  book  with  so  generous  an 
indulgence.  Sensitively  tenacious  of  that  character  for  strict 
and  unalloyed  veracity  which,  I  flatter  myself,  my  account  of 
the  abodes  and  manners  of  the  Vril-ya  has  established,  I  could 
have  wished  to  preserve  the  following  narrative  no  less  jealously 
guarded  than  its  predecessor  from  the  vagaries  of  fancy.  But 
Truth  undisguised,  never  welcome  in  any  civilized  community 
above-ground,  is  exposed  at  this  time  to  especial  dangers  in 
Paris  ;  and  my  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if 
I  exhibited  her  in  parts  naturalibus  to  the  eyes  of  a  people 
wholly  un familiarized  to  a  spectacle  so  indecorous.  That  care 
for  one's  personal  safety,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  thoughtful 
man,  compels  me,  therefore,  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of  la 
Veriti  to  the  biensfances  of  the  polished  society  in  which  la 
Liberie  admits  no  opinion  not  dressed  after  the  last  fashion. 

Attired  as  fiction,  Truth  may  he  peacefully  received  ;  and, 
despite  the  necessity  thus  imposed  by  prudence,  I  indulge  the 
modest  hope  that  I  do  not  in  these  pages  unfaithfully  represent 
certain  prominent  types  of  the  brilliant  population  which  has 
invented  so  many  varieties  of  Koora-Posb  ;*  and  even  when  it 


CHAPTER  L 

ST  wu  a  bright  day  in  the  early  spring  of  1869. 

All  Paris  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  enjoy 
itself.  The  Tuileries,  the  Champa  Eiysees,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  swarmed  with  idlers.  A  stran- 
ger might  have  wondered  when  Toil  was  at  work, 
Mid  iu  what  nook  Poverty  lurked  concealed.  A  millwiiaire  from 
the  London  Exchange,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  magasiiis,  the 
equipages,  the  dresses  of  the  women — as  he  inquired  the  prices  in 
the  shops  and  the  rent  of  apartment* — might  have  asked  him- 
self,  in  envious  wonder.  How  on  earth  do  those  gay  Parisians 
live  1     What  is  their  fortune  J     Where  does  it  coino  from  1 

As  the  day  declined,  many  of  the  scattered  loungers  crowded 
into  the  Boulevards  ;  the  cafes  and  restaurants  began  to  light  up. 

About  this  time  a  young  man,  who  might  be  some  five  or  six 
and  twenty,  was  walking  along  tlie  Boulevard  des  It-aliens, 
heeling  little  the  throng  through  which  be  glided  his  solitary 
way:  there  was  that  in  his  aspect  and  bearing  wliich  caught 
attention.  He  looked  a  somebody,  but,  though  unmistakably 
a  Frenchman,  not  a  Parisian.  His  dress  was  not  iu  the  pre- 
vailing mode  —to  a  practised  eye  it  betrayed  the  taste  and  the 
cut  of  a  provincial  tailor.  His  gait  was  not  that  of  the  Pa- 
risian—less lounging,  more  stately  ;  and,  unlike  the  Parisian, 
be  teemed  indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  about  him  that  air  of  dignity  or  dis- 
tinction which  those  who  are  reared  from  their  cradle  in  the 
pride  of  birth  acquire  so  un consciously  that  it  seems  hereditary 
and  inborn.     It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  young  man 
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himself  was  endowed  with  a  considerable  share  of  that  nohility 
which  Nature  capriciously  distributes  among  her  favorites,  with 
little  respect  for  their  pedigree  and  blazon — the  nobility  of  form 
and  face.  Ho  was  tall  and  well  shaped,  with  graceful  length  of 
limb  and  fall  of  shoulders  ;  his  face  was  handsome,  of  the 
purest  type  of  French  masculine  beauty — the  nose  inclined  to 
be  aquiline,  and  delicately  thin,  with  finely  cut  open  nostrils; 
the  complexion  clear,  the  eyes  large,  of  a  light  hazel,  with  dark 
lubes,  the  hair  of  a  chesnut  brown,  with  no  tint  of  snjmrn, 
the  beard  and  moustache  a  shade  darker,  clipped  short,  not 
disguising  the  outline  of  lips,  which  were  now  compressed,  as 
if  smiles  had  of  late  been  unfamiliar  to  them  ;  yet  such  com- 
pression did  not  seem  in  harmony  with  the  physiognomical 
character  of  their  formation,  which  was  that  assigned  by  La- 
vater  to  temperaments  easily  moved  to  gaiety  and  pleasure. 

Another  man,  about  his  own  age,  wmine  quickly  out  of  one 
the  streets  of  the  Change  rl'Antin,  brushed  dust'  by  the  stately 
pedestrian  above  described,  caught  sight  of  his  countenance, 
stopped  short,  and  exclaimed,  "Alain!"  The  person  thus 
abruptly  accosted  turned  his  eye  tranquilly  on  the  eager  face, 
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"  Of  coarse  ;  and  you  J  Just  come,  I  perceive,"  he  added, 
somewhat  satirically,  as  linking  his  arm  in  his  new  found 
friend's,  he  glanced  at  the  cut  of  thflt  friend's  coat  collar. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,"  replied  Alain. 

"Hem!  I  suppose  you  lodge  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Roche- 
briant. 1  passed  it  yesterday,  admiring  its  vast  facade,  little 
thinking  you  were  its  inmate." 

"  Neither  am  I ;  the  hotel  does  not  belong  to  me — it  was 
sold  some  years  ago  by  my  father." 

"Indeed  1  I  hope  your  father  got  a  good  price  for  it;  these 
grand  hotels  have  trebled  their  value  within  the  last  five  years. 
And  how  is  your  father  1  Still  the  same  polished  grand  seig- 
neur t  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  yon  know  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  smile,  »tyle  grand  nwnarque,  when  he  patted  me  on 
the  head  and  tipped  me  ten  napoleons." 

■  ii'T  is  no  more,"  said  Alain,  gravely;  "  he  has  been 
dead  neariy  three  years." 

forgive  me;  lam  greatly  shocked.  Hem  I  so  you 
are  now  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant — a  great  historical  name, 
worth  a  targe  sum  in  the  market  Few  such  names  left.  Su- 
iH-rb  place  your  old  chateau,  is  it  notl" 

"A  superb  place,  No — a  venerable  ruin,  Yes  !  " 

"Ah,  a  ruin  !  so  much  the  better.  All  the  bankers  are  mad 
nrVr  ruins— so  charming  an  amusement  to  restore  them.  You 
will  restore  yours,  without  doubt.  T  will  introduce  you  to  su^h 
an  architect!  has  the  moytn  age  at  his  finders'  ends.  Dear — 
bnt  a  genius." 

The  young  MaTquis  smiled— for  since  he  had  found  a  college 

^  friend,  his  lace  showed  that  it  -could  smile— smiled,  but  not 
ly,  and  answered. 
"  I  have  no  intention  to  restore  Rochebriant.     The  wails  are 
■olid  ;  they  have  weathered  the  storms  of  six  centuries;  they 
will  last  my  time,  and  with  me  the  race  perishes." 

"  Bah  I  the  racn  perish,  indeed  1  you  will  marry.  Parltx-moi- 
dt^a — you  could  not  come  to  abetter  man.  I  have  a  list  of  all 
the  heiresses  at  Paris,  bound  in  Russia  leather.  You  may  take 
your  choice  out  of  twenty.  Ah,  if  I  were  but  a  Rochebriant ' 
It  is  an  infernal  thing  to  come  into  the  world  a  Lcmercit-r. 
an  a  democrat,  of  course.     A  Lemercier  would  be 
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position  if  lie  were  not  But  if  any  one  would  leave  me  twenty 
acres  of  land,  with  some  antique  light  to  the  De  and  a  title, 
faith,  would  not  I  be  an  aristocrat,  aud  stand  up  for  my  order  1 
But  now  we  have  met,  pray  let  us  dine  together.  Ah  1  no 
doubt  yon  are  engaged  every  day  for  a  month.  A  ltochebriaut 
juat  new  to  Paris  must  be  fiti  by  all  the  Faubourg." 

"  No,"  answered  Alain,  simply,  "  I  ant  not  engaged ;  my 
range  of  acquaintance  is  more  circumscribed  than  you   aup- 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me.  I  am  luckily  disengaged  to- 
day, which  is  not  often  the  case,  for  I  am  in  some  request  in 
my  own  set,  though  it  is  not  that  of  the  Faubourg.  Where 
shall  we  dine  1— at  the  Trois  Freres  1 " 

Wherever  you  please.  I  know  no  retfaurant  at  Palis  ex- 
cept a  very  iguoble  one  close  to  my  lodging," 

"Apropos,  where  do  you  lodge  1" 

"Rue  de  l'Universite,  Numero " 

"  A  fine  street,  but  triile.     If  you  have 
hotel,  you    have  no  excuse  to  linger  in  that  i 

'   i,  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger      " 
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I  thought  that  [  if  he  meant  to  give  himself  airs  to  me,  his  old 
college  friend — I  would — I  would  call  him  out." 

Just  as  M.  Lemercierhad  come  to  that  bellicose  resolution,  the 
Marquis  said  with  a  smile  which,  though  frank,  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  grave  melancholy  in  its  expression,  "  My  dear 
Frederic,  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  receive  your  friendly  offera 
ungraciously.  But  believe  that  I  have  reasons  you  will  approve 
for  leading  at  Paris  a  life  which  you  will  certainly  not  envy ; " 
then,  evidently  desirous  to  change  the  subject,  he  said,  in  & 
livelier  tone,  "But  what  a  marvellous  city  this  Paris  of  ours  is  1 
Bemember  1  had  never  seen  it  before  :  it  burst  on  me  like  a 
city  in  the  Arabian  Nights  two  weeks  ago.  And  that  which 
strikes  me  most — I  say  it  with  regret  and  a  pang  of  conscience — 
is  certainly  not  the  Paris  of  former  times,  but  that  Paris  which 
M.  Bonaparte — I  beg  pardon,  which  the  Emperor — has  called 
up  around  him,  and  identified  for  ever  with  his  reign.  It  is 
what  is  new  in  Paris  that  strikes  and  enthralls  me.  Here  Iaee 
the  life  of  France,  and  I  belong  to  her  tombs  !  " 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  said  Lemercier.  "If  you 
think  that,  because  your  lather  and  grand  father  were  Legiti- 
mists, you  have  nut  the  fair  field  of  living  ambition  open  to  you 
under  the  Empire,  you  never  were  more  mistaken.  Afeym  &ge, 
and  even  rococo,  are  all  the  rage.  You  have  no  idea  huw  valu- 
able your  name  would  be  either  at  the  Imperial  Court  or  in  a 
Commercial  Company.  But  with  your  fortune  you  are  inde- 
;  iill  hut  fashion  and  the  Jockey  Club.  And  Apropos 
of  thai,  pardon  me— what  villain  made  your  coat  t — let  me 
know  ;  I  will  denounce  him  to  the  police. ' 

Half  amused,  half  amazed,  Alain  Marquis  de  Kochebriant 
looked  at  Frederic  Lemercier  much  as  a  good-tempered  lion  may 
look  upon  a  lively  poodle  who  talo?s  a  liberty  with  his  mane, 
and,  after  a  pause,  he  replied,  cuitly,  "  The  clothes  I  wear  at 
Paris  were  made  in  Bretagne  ;  nud  if  the  name  of  Rochehriant 
be  of  any  value  at  all  in  Paris,  which  I  doubt,  let  me  trust  that 
it  will  make  me  acknowledged  as  genlilhommt,  whatever  my 
taste  in  a  coat,  or  whatever  the  doctrines  of  a  club  composed — 
ol  jockeys." 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  cried  Leinevcier,  freeing  himself  from  the  arm  of 
bis  friend,  and  laughing  the  more  irresistibly  as  he  encountered 
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the  grave  look  of  the  Marquis.  "  Pardon  me — I  can't  help  it 
— the  Jockey  Club — composed  of  jockeys  ! — it  is  too  much ! — 
the  best  joke  I  My  dear  Alain,  there  is  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  Europe  in  the  Jockey  Cluh  :  they  would  exclude  a  plain 
bourgeois  like  me.  But  it  is  all  the  same  ;  in  one  reBpect  yon 
are  quite  right  Walk  in  a  bloute  if  you  please — you  are  still 
Rocbebriant — you  would  only  be  called  eccentric.  Alas  1  I  am 
obliged  to  send  to  London  for  my  pantaloons ;  that  comes  of 
being  a  Lemercier.    But  here  we  are  in  the  Palais  Royal." 


CHAPTER  IL 


"■jl  'HE  salons  of  the  Trois  Freres  were  crowded — our  friends 
vft  found  a  table  with  some  little  difficulty.  Lemercier  pro- 
*®^  posed  a  private  cabinet,  which,  for  some  reason  known 
to  himself,  the  Marqui 
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Duple&§i8,6mjour,"kissinghH  hand  to  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
entered,  and  was  looking  about  him  for  a  seat  He  was  evidently 
well  and  favourably  known  at  the  Trois  Freres.  The  waiters 
had  flocked  round  him,  and  were  pointing  to  a  table  by  the 
window  which  a  saturnine  Englishman,  who  had  dined  off  a 
beefsteak  and  potatoes,  was  about  to  vacate. 

Mons.  Duplessis,  having  first  assured  himself,  likea  prudent 
man,  t li tit  Ins  table  was  secure,  having  ordered  his  oysters,  bis 
ebablia,  and  his  potagt  a  la  btsqtte,  now  paced  calmly  and  slowly 
across  the  salon,  and  halted  before  Lemereier. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  and  give  the  reader  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  two  Parisians. 

Frederic  Lemereier  is  dressed,  somewhat  too  showily,  in  the 
extreme  of  the  prevalent  fashion.  He  wears  a  superb  pin  in 
his  cravat — a  pin  worth  2000  francs;  be  wears  rings  on  his 
fingers,  brtloquts  to  his  watch-chain,  tie  has  a  warm  though 
dark  complexion,  thick  black  eyebrows,  full  lips,  a  nose  some- 
what turned  up,  but  not  small,  very  fine  largo  dark  eyes,  a  bold, 
open,  somewhat  impertinent  expression  (if  countenance — withal 
decidedly  handsome,  thanks  to  colouring,  youth,  and  vivacity  of 
"rtgard." 

Lucien  Duplessis,  bending  over  the  table,  glancing  first  with 
curiosity  at  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  who  leans  his  cheek 
on  his  band  and  seems  not  to  notice  him,  then  concentrating 
his  attention  on  Frederic  Lemereier,  who  sits  square  with  his 
hands  clasped — Lucien  Duplessis  is  somewhat  between  forty 
and  fifty,  rather  below  the  middle  height,  slender  but  not  slight 
— what  in  English  phrase  is  called  "  wiry."  He  is  dressed 
with  extreme  simplicity  :  black  frock-coat  buttoned  up ;  black 
cravat  worn  higher  than  men  wbo  follow  the  fashions  wear 
their  neckcloths  nowadays  ;  a  hawk's  eye  and  a  hawk's  beak  ; 
hair  of  a  dull  brown,  very  short,  and  wholly  without  curl ;  his 
cheeks  thin  and  smoothly  shaven,  but  he  wears  a  moustache 
and  imperial,  plagiarized  from  those  of  his  sovereign,  and, 
like  ail  plagiarisms,  carrying  the  borrowed  beauty  to  extremes, 
SO  that  the  points  of  moustache  aud  imperial,  stiffened  and 
sharpened  by  cosmetics  which  must  have  been  composed  of  iron, 
looked  like  three  long  Btings  guarding  lip  and  jaw  from  inva- 
**™J  »  pale  olive  brown  complexion  j  eyes  small,  deep    sunk, 
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calm,  piercing  ;  his  expression  of  face  at  first  glance  not  striking 
except  for  quiet  immovability.  Observed  more  needfully,  the 
expression  was  keenly  intellectual— determined  about  the  lips, 
calculating  about  the  brows:  altogether  the  face  of  no  ordinary 
man,  and  one  not,  perhaps,  without  fine  and  high  qualities,  con- 
cealed from  the  general  gaze  by  habitual  reserve,  but  justifying 
the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  admitted  iuto  his  intimacy. 

"  Ah,  moti  cher,"  said  Lemercier,  "  you  promised  to  call  on 
me  yesterday  at  two  o'clock.  I  waited  in  for  you  half  an  hour ; 
you  never  came." 

"  No ;  I  went  first  to  the  Bourse.  The  shares  in  that  com- 
pany we  spoke  of  have  fallen  j  they  will  fall  much  lower — fool- 
ish to  buy  in  yet ;  so  the  object  of  my  calling  on  you  was  over. 
I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  not  wait  if  I  failed  my  appoint- 
ment    Do  you  go  to  the  opera  to-night  1 " 

"I  think  not—  nothing  worth  going  for;  besides,  I  have 
fonnd  an  old  friend,  to  whom  I  consecrate  this  evening.  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant.  Alain,  M. 
Duplessis." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed. 
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"AH  clever  men  are  birds  of  prey.  The  eagles  are  the 
heroes,  and  the  owls  the  sages.  Duplessis  is  not  on  eagle  nor 
an  owl  I  should  rather  call  him  a  falcon,  except  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  hoodwink  him." 

"  Call  him  what  you  will,"  said  the  Marquis,  indifferently ; 
"M.  Duplesais  can  be  nothing  to  ma" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered  Frederic,  somewhat 
nettled  by  the  phlegm  wit.li  which  the  Provincial  regarded  the 
pretensions  of  the  Parisian.  "Duplessis,  I  repeat  it,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  Though  untitled,  he  descends  from  your 
old  aristocracy  ;  in  fact,  I  believe,,  as  his  name  shows,  from  the 
same  stem  as  the  Richelieus.  His  father  was  .1  great  scholar, 
and  I  believe  he  has  read  much  himself.  Might  have  taken  to 
literature  or  the  bar,  bnt  his  parents  died  fearfully  poor ;  and 
some  distant  relations  in  commerce  took  charge  of  him,  and  de- 
voted his  talents  to  the  Bovrst.  Seven  years  ago  he  lived  in  a 
■ingle  chamber,  au  qualrihne,  near  the  Luxembourg.  He  has 
now  a  hotel,  not  large  but  charming,  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
worth  at  least  600,000  francs.  Nor  has  lie  made  his  own  for- 
tune atone,  but  that  of  many  others ;  some  of  birth  as  high  as 
your  own.  He  has  the  genius  of  riches,  and  knocks  off  a  million 
as  a  poet  does  an  ode,  by  the  force  of  inspiration.  He  is  hand- 
in-glove  with  the  ministers,  and  has  been  invited  to  Compiegne 
by  the  Emperor.     You  will  find  him  very  useful" 

Alain  made  a  slight  movement  of  incredulous  dissent,  and 
changed  the  conversation  to  reminiscences  of  old  school-boy 
days. 

The  dinner  at  length  came  to  a  close.  Frederic  rang  for 
the  bill — glanced  over  it.  "  Fifty-nine  francs,"  said  he,  care- 
lessly flinging  down  his  napoleon  and  a  half.  The  Marquis 
silently  drew  forth  his  purse  and  extracted  the  same  sum. 

When  they  were  out  of  the  ratauremt,  Frederic  proposed 
adjourning  to  his  own  rooms.  "  I  can  promise  you  an  excellent 
cigar,  one  of  a  box  given  to  me  by  an  invaluable  young  Spaniard 
attached  to  the  Embassy  here.  Such  cigars  are  not  to  be  had 
at  Paris  for  money,  nor  evun  lor  love,  seeing  that  women,  how- 
ever devoted  and  generous,  never  offer  you  anything  better 
than  a  cigarette.  Such  cigars  axe  only  to  be  had  for  friend- 
ship.    Friendship  is  a  jewel." 
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"  I  never  smoke,"  answered  the  Marquis,  "  but  I  shall  be 
charmed  to  come  to  your  rooms ;  only  don't  let  me  encroach 
on  your  good  nature.  Doubtless  you  have  engagements  for  the 
e  veiling.' 

"  None  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  have  promised  to  go  to  a 
soiree  to  which  I  do  not  offer  to  take  yon  ;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
Bohemian  entertainments  at  which  it  would  do  you  barm  in 
the  Faubourg  to  assist — at  least  until  you  have  made  good  your 
position.  Let  me  see,  is  not  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  a  rela- 
tion of  yours  1" 

"  Yes  ;  my  poor  mother's  first  cousin." 

"  I  congratulate  yon,  Tria  grande  dame.  She  will  launch 
you  in  pure  ecelo,  as  Juno  might  have  launched  one  of  her  young 
peacocks." 

"  There  has  been  no  acquaintance  between  our  houses,"  re- 
turned the  Marquis,  dryly,  "  since  the  m/Killian<x  of  her  second 
nuptials." 

"  MtstiUianee  !  second  nuptials  !  Her  second  husband  w&b 
the  Duke  do  Tarascon." 

"A  Duke  of  the  First  Empire— the  -r;ui  U>\\  .1  ;i  luil-dior 
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high  bred  pride  of  an  Oriental,  he  suppressed  every  sign  of 
surprise. 

Florentine  cabinets  freshly  retouched  by  the  exquisite  skill  of 
Mombro,  costly  specimens  of  old  Sevres  and  Limoges,  pictures 
and  bronzes  and  marble  statuettes —all  well  chosen  and  of  great 
reflected  from  the  mirrors  in  Venetian  frames — made 
amp  <T(til  very  favourable  to  that  respect  wliicti  the  human 
mil  payi  to  the  evidences  of  money.  Nor  was  comfort  leas 
oLiiiliud  than  splendour.  Thick  carpets  covered  the  floor*,  dou- 
bled and  quilted  portiiru  excluded  all  draughts  from  thinks  in 
the  doors.  Having  allowed  his  friend  a  tew  minutes  to  contem- 
plate and  admire  the  sails  it  manger  and  xaltm  which  constituted 
his  more  etate  apartments,  Frederic  then  conducted  him  into  a 
small  cabinet,  fitted  up  with  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  fringes, 
whereon  were  artistically  arranged  trophies  of  eastern  weapons 
and  Turkish  pipes  will]  umber  mouth- pieces. 

There  placing  the  Marquis  at  ease  on  a  divan,  and  fling- 
ing himself  on  another,  the  Parisian  exquisite  ordered  a  valet, 
w*ll  d rowed  m  himself,  to  bring  coffee  and  liqueurs;  and  after 
vainly  pressing  one  of  his  matchless  cigars  on  his  friend,  in- 
:i  his  own  regalia 
"They  are  ten  years  old,"  said  Frederic,  with  a  tone  of  cora- 
ikm   at  Alain's  self-inflicted  loss — "ten  years  old.     Born, 
efore,  about  the  yeai  in  which  we  two  parted." 
When  you  were  so  hastily  summoned  from  college,"  said  the 
by  the  new3  of  your  father's  illness.       We  expected 
back  in  vain.      Have  you  been  at  Paris  ever  since  1  " 
Ever  since  ;  my  poor  father  died  of  that  illness.    His  fortune 
ed  much  larger  than  was  suspected— my  share  amounted  to 
income  from  investments  in  stocks,  houses,  etc.,  to  upward 
60,000  francs  a  year;  and  aa  I  wanted  six  years  to  my 
onrse  the  capital  on  attaining  my  majority  would 
increased  by  accumulation.     My  mother  desired  to  keep  me 
»r  her  ;    my  uncle,  who  was  joint  guardian  with  her,  looked 
with  disdain  on  our  poor  little  provincial  cottage  ;  so  promising 
an  heir  should  acquire  his  finishing  education  under  masters  at 
Paris.     Long  before  I  was  of  age  I  was  initiated  into  politer 
ysteries  of  our  capital  than  those  celebrated  by  Eugene  Sue. 
hen  I  took  possession  of  my  fortune  five  years  ago,  1  wa&cou- 
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sidered  a,  Croesus ;  and  really  for  that  patriarchal  time  I 
was  wealthy.  Now,  alas  !  my  accumulations  have  vanished  in 
my  outfit;  and  60,000  francs  a  year  is  the  least  a  Parisian  can 
live  upon.  It  is  not  only  that  all  prices  have  fabulously  in- 
creased, but  that  the  dearer  thiols  become,  the  better  people 
live.  When  I  first  came  out  the  world  speculated  upon  me  ; 
now,  in  order  to  keep  my  standing,  I  am  forced  to  speculate 
on  the  world.  Hitherto  I  have  not  lost ;  I  fnptanu  let  me  into  » 
few  good  things  this  year,  worth  100,000  francs  orao.  Crcesus 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle.  Duplessis  was  not  alive  in  the 
time  of  Croesus,  or  Crcasus  would  have  consulted  Duplessis." 

Here  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  in  another  minute  the  valet  ushered  in  a  gentleman  some- 
where about  the  age  of  thirty,  of  prepossessing  countenance, 
and  withtheindeliiiableairorgood-hreeilingandtisu^rfumonrf*. 
Frederic  started  up  to  greet  cordially  the  new-comer,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Marquis  under  the  name  of  "  Sare  Grarm- 
Varn." 

"  Decidedly,"  said  the  visitor,  as  he  took  off  his  paletot  and 
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Here  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  were  served  ;  and  after  a  short 
pause  the  Englishman,  who  had  very  quietly  been  observing  the 
silent  Marquis,  turned  to  him  and  said :  Afontisur  le  Marquis,  I 
presume  it  was  your  father  whom  I  remember  as  an  aoqaaiBtanM 
of  my  own  father  at  Ems  It  is  many  years  ago  ;  1  was  but  a 
child.  The  Count  de  Chambord  was  then  at  that  enervating 
spa  for  the  benefit  of  the  Countess's  health.  If  our  friend 
Lemeruier  dues  not  mangle  your  name  as  he  does  mine,  [ 
understand  him  to  say  that  you  are  the  Marquis  de  Boche- 
b  riant," 

"  That  is  my  name  ;  it  pleases  me  to  hear  that  my  father  was 
among  those  who  flocked  to  Ems  to  do  homage  to  the  royal 
personage  who  deigns  to  assume  the  title  of  Count  de  Chambord." 
"  My  own  ancestors  clung  to  the  descendants  of  James 
II.  till  their  claims  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  last  Stuart  ; 
and  I  honour  the  gallant  men  who,  like  your  father,  revere  in  an 
exile  the  heir  to  their  ancient  kings." 

The  Englishman  said  this  with  grace  and  feeling  ;  the  Mar- 
quis's heart  warmed  to  him  at  once. 

"The  first  loyal  gentilkomme  I  have  met  at  Paris,"  thought  the 
itimist ;  "  and  oh,  shame  '.  not  a  Frenchman !" 
Iraham  Vane,  now  stretching  himself  and  accepting  the 
V  which  Lemercier  offered  him,  said  to  that  gentleman  : 
ou  who  know  your  Paris  by  heart — everybody  and  every- 
iag  therein  worth  the  knowing,  with  many  bodies  and  many 
things  that  are  not  worth  it — can  you  inform  mu  who  and  what 
in  a  certain  lady  who  every  fine  day  may  i-e  seen  walking  in  a 
quiet  spot  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Uois  de  Itoulogne,  not  far 
from  the  Baron  de  Rothschild's  villa  1  The  said  lady  arrives  at 
thia selected  spot,  in  a  dark  blue  onyt  without  armorial  bearings, 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  throe.  She  wcaia  always  the  saute 
drees,  a  kind  of  gray  pearl-coloured  s'.lk,  with  a  ciw/nsmere  shawl. 
In  age  she  may  be  somewhat  about  twenty — a  year  or  so  more 
or  less — and  has  a  face  as  haunting  as  a  Medusa's  ;  not,  how- 
ever, a  face  to  turn  a  man  into  a.  stone,  but  Ml  her  of  the  tiro 
a  stone  into  a  rain.  A  clear  paleness,  with  a  bloom 
alabaster  lamp  with  the  light  flashing  through.  I  b 
■ow  that  illustration  from  Sare  Scott,  who  applied  it  to  Milor 
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"I  have  not  seen  the  lady  you  describe,"  answered  Lemer- 

cier,  feeling  humiliated  by  the  avowal ;  "  in  fact,  I  have  not 
been  in  that  sequestered  part  of  the  Bois  for  months ;  but  I 
will  go  to-morrow  :  three  o'clock,  you  say — leave  it  to  me  ;  to- 
morrow evening,  if  she  is  a  Parisienne,  you  shall  know  all 
about  her.  But,  wton  cher,  you  are  not  of  a  jealous  temperament 
to  confide  your  discovery  to  another.'* 

"  Yes,  I  am  of  a  very  jealous  temperament,"  replied  the 
Englishman;  "  but  jealousy  comes  after  love,  and  not  before  it. 
I  am  not  in  love  ;  I  am  only  haunted.  To-morrow  evening, 
then,  shall  we  dine  at  Philippe's,  seven  o'clock  J " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lemercier ;  "  and  you  too, 
Alain." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  Marquis,  briefly ;  and  he  rose, 
drew  on  bis  gloves,  and  Wok  up  his  hat. 

At  these  signets  of  departure,  the  Englishman,  who  did  not 
want  tact  nor  delicacy,  thought,  that  he  had  made  himself  de 
trop  in  the  lik-h-tUe  of  two  friends  of  the  same  age  and  nation  ; 
and  catching  up  his  pah-tot.,  said,  hastily,  "  No,  Marquis,  do  not 
r  host  in    Mflfaufa  ;   fttt  I  have  ; 
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Not  the  right  Duval  1     Liable  I  she  answered  your  descrip- 
tion exactly." 
"  Not  at  all." 
You  said  she  was  very  pretty  and  young — under  twenty." 
You  forgot  that  I  said  ahe  deserved  that  description  twen- 
ty-one years  ago." 

"  Ah,  so  you  did  ;  but  some  ladies  are  always  young.  'Age,' 
says  a  wit  in  the  Figaro,  '  is  a  river  which  the  women  compel 
to  reasceod  to  its  source  when  it  has  flowed  onward  more  than 
twenty  years.'  Never  mind — soya  tranqutlle — 1  will  find  your 
Ihival  yet  if  she  is  to  be  found.  But  why  could  not  the  friend 
who  commissioned  you  to  inquire  choose  a  name  lesB  common  I 
Duval  I  every  street  in  Paris  has  a  shop  door  over  which  ie  in- 
scribed the  name  of  DuvaL" 

"Quite  true,  there  is  the  difficulty;  however,  my  dear  Le- 
mercier,  pray  continue  to  look  out  for  a  Louise  Duval  who  was 
young  and  pretty  twenty-one  years  ago — this  search  ought  to 
interest  me  more  than  that  which  I  intrusted  to  you  to-night 
respecting  the  pearly-robed  lady  :  for  in  the  last  I  but  gratify 
my  own  whim ;  iu  the  first  1  discharge  a  promise  to  a  friend. 
You,  so  perfect  a  Frenchman,  know  the  difference  ;  honour  is 
engaged  to  the  first.  Be  sure  you  let  me  know  if  you  find  any 
other  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval ;  and  of  course  yon  re- 
member your  promise  nit  to  mention  to  any  one  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  you  so  kindly  undertake.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  friendship  for  M.  de  Rochebriant.  What  a  noble 
countenance  and  manner  !" 

Lemercier  returned  to  the  Marquis.  "  Such  a  pity  yon  can't 
dine  with  us  to-morrow.  I  fear  you  made  but  a  poor  dinner 
to-day.  But  it  is  always  better  to  arrange  the  menu  beforehand. 
I  will  send  to  Philippe's  to  morrow.     Do  not  bo  afraid." 

Tin-  Mai  (juiH  paused  a  moment,  and  on  his  young  face  a  proud 
struggle  was  visible.     At  last  he  said,  bluntly  and  manfully, 

"My  dear  Frederic,  your  world  and  mine  are  not  and  can- 
not be  the  same.  Why  should  1  be  ashamed  to  own  to  my  old 
school-fellow  that  I  am  poor— very  poor;  that  the  dinner  I  have 
shared  with  you  Unlay  is  to  me  a  criminal  extravagance  t  I 
lodge  is  a  single  chamber  on  the  lourth  story  ;  I  dine  ofi  a  sin- 
gle plat  at  a  small  re&taurattur'a  ;  the  utmost  income  I  can  allow 
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to  myself  docs  not  exceed  five  thousand  francs  a  year :  my  for- 
tunes I  cannot  hope  much  to  improve.  In  his  owu  country 
Alain  de  Eochebriant  has  no  career." 

Lemercier  was  so  astonished  by  this  confession  that  he  re- 
mained for  some  moments  silent,  eyes  and  mouth  both  wide 
open  ;  at  length  he  sprang  up,  embraced  his  friend,  well-nigh 
sobbing,  and  exclaimed  "  Tant  mietix  pour  moi !  You  must 
take  your  lodging  with  me-  I  have  a  charming  bed-room  to 
spare.  Don't  say  no.  It  will  raise  my  own  position  to  aay  I 
and  Eochebriant  keep  house  together.  It  must  be  so.  Come 
here  to-morrow.  As  for  not  havinga  career— bah  !  I  and  Du- 
plessis  will  settle  that.  You  shall  be  a  miliinna'tTe  in  two  years. 
Meanwhile  we  will  join  capitals  ;  I  my  paltry  notes,  you  your 
grand  name.     Settled." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Frederic,"  said  the  young  nohle,  deeply 
affected,  "  on  reflection  you  will  see  what  you  propose  is  impos- 
sible. Poor  I  may  be  without  dishonour;  live  at  another 
man's  cost  I  cannot  do  without  baseness.  It  does  not  require 
to  be  gentUltomme  to  feel  that :  it  is  enough  to  be  a  Frenchman. 
Come  and  see  me  when  you  can  spare  the  time. 
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room  occupied  by  the  Marquis,  which  might  be  naturally  occii- 
1  by  a  ne.edy  student  or  a  virluoua gritette.  Butthere  was  to 
charm  in  that  old  hole),  and  the  richest  Ivcutuire  therein 
was  not  treated  with  a  respect  bo  ceremonious  as  that  which  at- 
tended the  lodger  on  the  fourth  story.  The  porter  and  his  wife 
were  Bretons ;  they  came  from  the  village  of  Rochebriant ; 
they  had  known  Alain's  parent  in  their  young  day  a ;  it  was 
their  kinsman  who  had  recommended  him  to  the  hotel  which 
they  served  :  so,  when  he  paused  at  the  lodge  for  his  key, 
winch  he  had  left  there,  the  porter's  wife  was  in  waiting  for  hie 
return,  and  insisted  in  lighting  him  up  stairs  and  seeing  to  his 
fire,  for  after  a  warm  day  the  night  had  turned  to  that  sharp 
biting  cold  which  is  more  trying  in  Paris  than  even  in 
Londoa 

The  old  woman,  running  up  stairs  before  him,  opened  the 
ioor  of  his  room,  and  busied  herself  at  the  fire,  "  Gently,  my 
good  Martha,"  said  he,  "  that  log  suffice*.  I  have  been  extra- 
vagant to  day,  and  must  pinch  for  it." 
*•  M.  U  Mamu  jests,"  said  the  old  woman,  laughing, 
"  No,  Martha,  I  am  serious.  1  have  sinned,  but  I  shall  re- 
form. Entrt  nous,  my  dear  friend,  Paris  is  very  dear  when 
sets  one's  foot  out  of  doors  :  I  must  soon  go  back  to  Roche- 
briant," 

When  M.  It  Marquis  goes  back  to   Rochebriant  he  must 
take  with  him  a  Madame  U  Marquiss—  some  pretty  angel  with 
tc  dot." 
"  A  dot  suitable  to  the  ruins  of  Rochebriant  would  not  suf- 
fice to  repair  them,  Martha :  give  me  my  dressing-gown,  and 
good- night." 

"  Bon  repos,  M.  It  Marquis  1  beaux  rives,  et  bel  avenir." 

"  Btl  avenir  .'"  murmured   the  young  man,  bitterly,  leaning 

bis  cheek  on  his  Land  ;  "  what  fortune  fairer  than  toe  prompt 

bt  mine  1  yet  inaction  in  youth  is  more  keenly  t'tlt  than 

ge.     How  lightly  I  shuuM  endure  poverty  if  it  brought 

,  ibling  companion,  Labour— denied  to  dm  !     Well 

■ell ;  I  must  go  hack  to  the  old  rock :  on  this  ocean  there 

<  n  an  oar,  for  me." 

Alain  de  IWlu  bnant  had  n'»t  been  reared  to  the  expectation 

I  be  only  sou  of  a  father  whose  estates  were  large 


beyond  those  of  most  nobles  in  modern  France,  his  destined 
heritage  seemed  not  unsuitable  to  his  illustrious  birth.  Edu- 
cated at  a  provincial  academy,  he  bad  been  removed  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  Rochebriant,  and  lived  there  simply  and  lonely 
enough,  but  still  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state,  with  an  aunt,  an  elder 
and  unmarried  sister  to  his  father. 

His  lather  he  never  saw  but  twice  after  leaving  college.  That 
brilliant  myntur  visited  France  but  rarely,  for  very  brief  inter- 
vals, residing  wholly  abroad.  To  him  went  all  the  revenues  ot 
Rocheb riant  save  what  sufficed  for  the  minagt  of  his  son  and 
his  sister.  It  was  the  cherished  belief  of  these  two  loyal 
natures  that  the  Marquis  secretly  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons — how,  they  knew  not,  though  they  often 
amused  themselves  by  conjecturing ;  and  the  young  man,  as  he 
grew  up,  nursed  the  hope  that  lie  should  soon  hear  that  the  de- 
scendant of  Henri  Qusitre  hail  crossed  the  frontier  on  a  white 
charger  and  hoisted  the  old  gonfalon  with  \tejleur-dt-lis.  Then, 
indeed,  his  own  career  would  be  opened,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Eerouecs  drawn  from  its  sheath.  Day  after  day  he  expected 
to  hear  of  revolts,  of  which  his  noble  father  was  doubtless  the 
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with  the  princess  j  that  would  have  been  somewhat  too  much 
against  tlic  proprieties)  greatly  too  much  against  the  Marquis's 
notions  of  his  own  dignity.     He  hail  his  own  carriage,  his  own 

a»rtmeiits,  his  own  suite,  as  bucame  so  grand  a  seigneur,  and 
e  lover  of  so  grand  a  davu.  His  estates,  mortgaged  before 
he  cane  to  them,  yielded  no  income  sufficient  for  his  wants  ; 
be  mortgaged  deeper  and  deeper,  year  after  year,  till  he  could 
mortgage  them  no  more.  He  sold  his  hotel  at  Paris— he  ac- 
cepted without  scrapie  bis  sister's  fortune— he  borrowed  with 
equal  sang-froid  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs  which  his 
son  on  coming  of  age  inherited  from  his  mother.  Alain  yielded 
that  fortune  to  him  without  a  murmur — nay,  with  pride;  he 
thought  it  destined  to  go  towards  raising  a  regiment  for  the 
fUur-dcAU. 

To  do  the  Marquis  justice,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 
should  shortly  restore  to  his  siater  ami  son  what  lie  bo  reck- 
lessly took  from  them.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  his 
princess  so  soon  as  her  own  husband  died  She  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Prince  for  many  years,  and  every  year  it  was 
Id  not  last  a  year  longer.  But  he  completed  the 
measure  of  his  c.nijugul  iniquities  by  continuing  to  live  ;  and 
v  mistake,  Death  rubbed  the  lady  of  the  Marquis 
*ead  of  the  Prince. 

This  was  an  accident  which    the  Marquis  had  never  counted 
ipon.     He  was  still  young  enough  to  consider  himself  young  ; 
^  fact,  one  principal  reason  for  keeping  Alain  secluded  in  Bnt- 
wy  was  his  reluctance  to  introduce  into  the  world  a  son  "as 
ild  as  myself,"  he  would  say,  pathetically.     The  news  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Bade r.  after  a  short  attack  of  bronchi- 
tis caught  in  a  supper  al  fresco  at  the  old  castle,  was  duly 
transmitted  to  Rochebriant  by  the  princess  ;  And  the  shock  to 
Alain  and  his  aunt  was  the  greater  because  they  had  seen  BO  little 
departed  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  heroic  myth,  an  im- 
ination  of  ancient  chivalry,  condemning  himself  to  volun- 
exile  rather  than  do  homage  to  usurpers.     But  from  their 
icf  tla-y  were  Boon  roused  by  the  terrible  doubt  whether  Roche- 
briant Cunltl  still  he  retained  in  the  family.     Besides  the  mort- 
gagees, creditors  from  h  ilf  tin-  capitals  in  Eumpe  sent  in  their 
~ "     and  all  the  moveable  effects  transmitted  to  Alain  by  his 
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father's  confidential  Italian  valet,  except  sundry  carriages  and 
burses  which  were  sold  at  Baden  for  what  they  would  fetch, 
were  a  magnificent  dressing-case,  in  the  secret  drawer  of  which 
were  some  bank-notes  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  francs,  and 
three  large  boxes  containing  the  Marquis's  correspondence,  a 
few  miniature  female  portraits,  an>l  h  greut  many  locks  of  hair. 

Wholly  unprepared  for  the  ruin  that  stared  him  in  the  face, 
the  young  Marquis  evinced  the  natural  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter by  the  calmness  with  which  he  met  the  danger,  and  the 
JntftUigMHW  with  which  he  calculated  and  reduced  it. 

By  the  help  of  the  family  notary  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
he  made  himself  master  of  his  liabilities  and  his  means  ;  and 
he  found  that,  after  paying  all  debts  and  providing  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Mortgages,  a  property  which  ought  to  have  real- 
ized a  rental  of  £10,000  a  year,  yielded  not  more  than  ,£100. 
Nor  was  even  this  margin  safe,  nor  the  property  out  of  peril ; 
for  the  principal  mortgagee,  who  was  a  capitalist  in  Paris, 
named  Louvier,  having  had  during  the  life  of  the  late  Marquis 
more  than  once  to  wait  for  Ins  half-yearly  interest  longer  than 
suited  ids  patmnce — and  his  patience  was  not  enduring — 
plainly  declared  that  if  the  same  delay  recurred  he  should  put 
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percentage,  and  in  so  doing  paying  off  this  formidable  mortga- 
M.  Louvier,  who,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  is  bent  upon  becom- 
ing the  proprietor  of  Roehebriant.  Unfortunately  those  lew 
portions  of  your  land  which  were  but  lightly  charged,  and, 
tying  contiguous  to  small  proprietors,  were  coveted  by  them, 
and  could  be  advantageously  sold,  are  already  gone  to  pay  the 
debts  of  monsieur  the  late  Marquis.  There  are,  however,  two 
small  farms  which,  bordering  close  on  the  town  of  S— — ,  I 
think  I  could  dispose  of  for  building  purposes  at  high  rates; 
but  these  lands  are  covered  by  Monsieur  Loovier'a  general 
mortgage,  and  be  has  refused  to  release  them  unless  the  whole 
debt  H  paid.  Were  that  debt,  therefore,  transferred  to  another 
mortgagee,  we  might  stipulate  for  their  exception,  and  in  so 
doing  secure  a  sum  of  more  than  100,000  francs,  which  you 
could  keep  in  reserve  for  a  pressing  or  unforeseen  occasion,  and 
make  the  nucleus  of  a  capital  devoted  to  the  gradual  lie  nida- 
tion of  tbe  charges  on  the  estate.  For  with  a  little  capital, 
Monsieur  It  Marquis,  your  rent-roll  might  be  very  greatly  in- 
Cnued,  the  forests  and  orchards  improved,  those  meadows 

round  S drained  and  irrigated.     Agriculture  is  beginning 

to  be  understood  in  Brtitagne,  and  your  estate  would  sooa 
double  its  value  in  the  hands  of  a  spirited  capitalist.  My  ad- 
vice to  you,  therefore,  is  to  go  to  Paris,  employ  a  good  avoid, 
practised  in  such  branch  of  his  profession,  to  negotiate  the  con- 
solidation of  your  mortgages  upon  terms  that  will  enable  you 
to  sell  outlying  portions,  and  so  pay  off  the  charge  by  instal- 
ments agreed  upon  ;  to  see  if  some  safe  company  or  rich  indi- 
vidual can  be  found  to  undertake  for  a  term  of  years  the 
management  of  your  forests,  tbe  draining  of  the  S mea- 
dows, the  superintendence  of  your  fisheries,  etc.  They,  it  is 
will  monopolize  the  profits  for  many  years — perhaps 
twenty  ;  but  you  are  a  young  man  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
you  will  re-enter  on  your  estate  with  a  rental  so  improved  that 
the  mortgages,  now  so  awful,  -will  seem  to  you  comparatively 
trivial." 

In  pursuance  of  thiB  advice,  the  young  Marquis  had  come  to 
Paris  fortified  with  a  letter  from  M.  Hebert  to  an  avoui  ot 
eminence,  and  with  many  letters  from  his  aunt  to  the  nobles  oi 
tbe  Faubourg  connected  with  bis  house.     Now  one  reason  why 
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M.  Hebert  had  urged  his  client  to  undertake  this  important 
business  in  person,  rather  than  volunteer  his  own  services  in 
Paris,  was  somewhat  extra-professional.  He  had  a  sincere  and 
profound  affection  for  Alain  ;  he  felt  compassion  for  that  young 
life  so  barrenly  wasted  in  seclusion  and  severe  privations ,  he 
inspected,  but  was  too  practical  a  man  of  business  to  share, 
those  chivalrous  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  an  exiled  dynasty 
which  disqualified  the  man  for  the  age  hi-  lived  in,  and,  if  not 
greatly  modified,  would  cut  him  off  from  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  his  eager  generation.  He  thought  plausibly  enough 
that  the  air  of  the  grand  metropolis  was  necessary  to  the  men- 
tal health,  enfeebled  anil  « ■  itln-ri ulc  amidst  the  feudal  mists  of 
Bretagne  ;  that  once  in  Paris,  Alain  would  imbibe  the  ideas  of 
Paris,  adapt  himself  to  some  career  leading  to  honour  and  to 
fortune,  for  which  he  took  facilities  from  his  high  birth,  a  his- 
torical name  too  natiuual  for  any  dynasty  not  to  welcome 
among  its  adherents,  and  an  intellect  not  yet  sharpened  by 
contact  and  competition  with  others,  but  in  itself  vigorous, 
habituated  to  th i.i light,  and  vivified  by  the  noble  aspirations- 
'  ich  belong  to  imaginative  n.itures. 
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puts  of  Bretagne,  for  the  representatives  of  illustrious  names 
connected  with  the  immemorial  legends  of  tiie  province. 

The  very  bustle  of  a  railway,  with  its  crowd  sad  quickness 
and  unceremonious  democracy  of  travel,  served  to  pain  and 
confound  and  humiliate  that  sense  of  individual  dignity  in 
■which  he  had  been  nurtured.  He  felt  that,  once  away  imo 
Rochebriant,  he  was  hat  a  cipher  in  the  sum  of  human  being* 
Arrived  at  Paris,  and  reaching  the  gloomy  hotel  to  «  hlcc  En 
had  been  recommended,  he  greeted  even  the  desolation  of  that 
solitude  which  is  usually  so  oppressive  to  a  stranger  in  ihe 
metropolis  of  his  native  land.  Loneliness  was  better  than  lhe 
loss  of  self  in  the  reek  and  pressure  of  an  unfamiliar  throng. 
For  the  first  few  days  he  had  wandered  over  Paris  without 
calling  even  on  the  avtnie  to  whom  M.  Hebert  had  directed  him. 
He  felt  with  the  instinctive  acuteness  of  a  mind  which,  under 
sounder  training,  would  have  achieved  no  meau  distinction, 
that  it  was  a  sale  precaution  to  imbue  himself  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  seized  on  thuse  general  ideas  which  in  great 
capitals  are  so  contagions  that  they  are  often  more  accurately 
raught  by  the  first  impressions  than  by  subsequent  habit,  bo 
ore  ho  brought  his  mind  into  contact,  with  those  of  the  indi 
i  luaU  he  had  practically  to  deal  with. 
At  last  he  repaired  to  the  •woue,  M.  Gandrin,  Hue  St.  Fioren- 
He  bad  mechanically  formed  his  idea  of  the  abode  and 
ion  of  an  avwi  from  bis  association  with  M.  Hubert,  fie 
ted  to  find  adull  house  in  a  dull  street  near  the  centra,  of 
.emote  from  the  haunts  of  idlers,  and  a  grave  man  ot 
in  pretending  exterior  and  matured  years. 

ived  at  a  hotel  newly  fronted,  richly  decorated,  in  the 
jiiaititr  close  by  the  Tuileries.  He  entered  a  wide 
oortc  cockere,  and  was  directed  by  the  concierge  to  mount  aujire- 
kr.  There,  first  detained  in  an  office  faultlessly  neat,  with 
met  young  man  at  smart  desks,  he  was  at  length  admitted 
ito  a  noble  salon,  and  into  the  presence  01  a  gentleman  lonng- 
ig  in  an  easy-chair  before  a  magnificent  bureau  of  mar/pietm*, 
■M  Lmti*  Seize,  engaged  in  patting  a  white  curly  lap-dog  with 

.  ill  bark. 
The  gentleman  rose  politely  oa  bis  entrance  aad  released  the 
;,  who,  after  sniffing  tho  Marquis,  condescended  uot  to  bite. 
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"  Monsieur  It  Marquis,"  said  M.  Gandrin,  glancing  at  the 
card  and  tlio  introductory  note  from  M.  Hubert,  which  Alain 
had  sent  in,  and  which  lay  on  the  secretaire  beside  heaps  of  let- 
ters nicely  arranged  and  labelled,  "  charmed  to  make  the  hon- 
our of  your  acquaintance;  just  arrived  at  Paris  1  So  M. 
Hftbert— a  very  worthy  person  whom  I  have  never  seen,  but 
with  whom  I  have  had  correspondence— tolls  me  you  wish  for 
my  advice  ;  in  fact,  he  wrote  to  me  some  days  ago,  mentioning 
the  business  in  question — consolidation  of  mortgages.  A  very 
large  sum  wanted,  Monsieur  It  Marquis,  and  not  to  be  had  ea 
«ily." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Alain,  quietly,  "  I  should  imagine  that 
there  must  be  many  capitalists  in  Paris  willing  to  invest  in 
good  securities  at  fair  interest." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Marquis;  very  few  such  capitalists. 
Men  worth  mouey  nowadays  like  quick  returns  and  large  pro- 
fits, thanks  to  the  magnificent  system  of  Cri-lit  Mobilier,  in 
which,  as  you  are  aware,  a  man  may  place  his  money  in  any 
trade  or  speculation  without  liabilities  beyond  bis  share.  Capi- 
nrlyall  traders  or  sp>vulaturs." 
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In  a  minute  more  he  was  in  the  streets.  The  next  evening 
e  went  to  Madame  Gandrin's — a  brilliant  reception — a  wholu 
moving  flower-bed  of  "decoration"  there.  Having  gone 
throngs  the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  Madame  Gandrin — a 
handsome  woman  dressed  to  perfection,  and  conversing  with 
'he  secretary  toan  erahagsy — thayouug  noble  ensconced  him.-ielf 
n  U  obscure  and  quiet  corner,  observing  all,  and  imigining 
:liat  he  aeosped  observation.  And  as  the  young  men  of  his 
0  years  glided  by  him,  or  as  their  talk  reached  his  ears,  he 
became  aware  that  from  tup  to  toe,  within  and  without,  lie  was 
old-fashioned,  obsolete,  not  of  his  race,  not  of  his  day.  His 
rank  seemed  to  him  a  waste-paper  title  deed  to  a  heritage 
long  lapsed.  Not  thus  the  princely  n:igae.ur»  of  Rocbebriant 
fii;.i[.  i  heir  dilui  at  !in-  eapiial  nf  lin-ir  nation.  They  had  dad 
the  rnirSt  lo  the  cabin ias  i-l  their  ktn/j-  ;  tiny  had  flittered  in 
the  halls  ol  Vei-s.iill.  ■  ;  )  i  1 1  ■■.  1 1..- !  .'h-tinction  in 

court  and  eamp  ;  the  yr<-M  <  h-l-i  of  .St,  l-mis  h;id  seems  I  t  U.-i  r 
hereditary  appanage,  His  father,  though  a  vohml 
manhood,  had  been  in  childhood  a  king's  page,  and  throughout 
tab  remained  the  associate  of  princes ;  and  here  in  an  avuui'x 
ttiirSe,  unknown  nnre^ai-.l^ii.  ;m  '"qiietant  OE  an  0VOu4't  pa- 
tronage, stood  the  last  lord  of  Rochebi  tant, 

It  is  ea^y  to  conceive  that  Alain  did  not  stay  long,     But  he 

■  him    that  on  £2110  a  year  the 

dite    sum  :  u  seen  at   M.  Gandrin's,  was  not 

r  him.     Nevertheless,  a  dm  or  two  after,  he  resolved  to  call 

, j' >«  the  Lir'iii-.-t  ..if  Ins  kinsmen  to  wlmm  his  aunt  bad  given 

aim  letters.     With  the  Count  de  Vaudemar,  one  ol  his  fellow 

tobies  of  the  sacred  Faubourg,    lie  should  be  no  less  Roehe- 

'  Utt,  whether  in  a  garret  or  a  palace.     The  Van 

■  fat  many  generations  before  the  First  Revolution 

and   brilliant  family,  bad  always  recognised   the 

ta  as  the  head  of  their  house — the  trunk  irom  which 

jj.'v  bad  been  slipped  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  younger 

ton  of  the  Ruchehiiants   married  a  wealthy  heiress  and  took 

ie  title,  with  the  lands  of  Vanderaar. 

■,  the  ttro  families  had  often  intermarried.  Th< 
lent  Count  had  a  reputation  fi.>r  ability,  was  liiinseli  a  large 
tprietor,  and   might   luruUh   ad  viae 'to  guide  him   with  M. 
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Gandrin.  The  Hotel  de  Vamlemar  stood  facing  the  old  Hfltel 
de  Itochebriaut ;  it  was  less  spacious,  but  not  less  venerable, 
gluomy,  and  prison-like. 

As  he  turned  his  eyes  from  tin;  armorial  scutcheon  which 
still  rested,  though  chipped  and  mouldering,  over  the  portals  of 
his  lost  ancestral  house,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  street,  two 
young  men,  who  seemed  two  or  three  years  older  than  him- 
■etf,  emerged  on  horseback  from  the  Hotel  de  Vandemar. 

Handsome  young  men,  with  the  lofty  look  of  the  old  race, 
dressed  with  punctilious  cure  of  person  which  is  not  foppery  in 
men  of  birth,  but  seems  part  of  tin-  BetfttMpMt  that  appertain!- 
to  the  old  chiva'ric  point  of  honour.  The  horse  of  one  of  these 
cavaliers  made  a  caracole  which  brought  it  nearly  upon  Alain 
ns  he  was  about  to  cross.  The  rider,  checking  his  steed,  lifted 
Iiis  hat  to  Alain  and  uttered  a  word  of  apology  in  the  courtesy 
of  ancient  high-breeding,  but  still  with  condescension  as  to  an 
inferior.  This  little  incident,  and  the  slighting  kind  of  notice 
received  from  coevals  of  his  own  birth,  and  doubtless  his  own 
blood— for  he  divined  truly   that  they  \ 
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themselves  from  some  other  man's  difficulties ;  and  when  Alain 
came  to  a  close,  the  Count  remained  some  moments  seized  with  a 
slight  cough  ;  and,  gazing  intently  on  the  carpet,  at  length  he 
said,  "  My  dear  young  friend,  your  father  behaved  extremely  ill 
to  you — dishonourably,  fraudulently." 

"  Hold  ! "  said  the  Marquis,  colouring  high.  "  Those  are 
words  no  man  can  apply  to  my  father  in  my  presence." 

The  Count  stared,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied,  with 
sang-froid, 

"  Marquis,  if  you  are  contented  with  your  father's  conduct, 
of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine  ;  he  never  injured  me.  I 
presume,  however,  that,  considering  my  years  and  my  character, 
you  come  to  me  for  advice — is  it  so  1 " 

Alain  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"  There  are  four  courses  for  one  in  your  position  to  take," 
said  the  Count,  placing  the  index  of  the  right  hand  successively 
on  the  thumb  and  three  fingers  of  the  left — "  four  courses  and 
no  more. 

"  First,  to  do  as  your  notary  recommended  :  consolidate  your 
mortgages,  patch  up  your  income  as  you  best  can,  return  to 
Rochebriant,  and  devote  the  rest  of  your  existence  to  the  pre- 
servation of  your  property.  By  that  course  your  life  will  be 
one  of  permanent  privation,  severe  struggle :  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  you  will  not  succeed :  there  will  come  one 
or  two  bad  seasons,  the  farmers  will  fail  to  pay,  the  mortgage 
will  foreclose,  and  you  may  find  yourself,  after  twenty  years  of 
anxiety  and  torment,  prematurely  old  and  without  a  sou. 

'•  Course  the  second.  Rochebriant,  though  so  heavily  en- 
cumbered as  to  yield  you  some  such  income  as  your  father  gave 
his  chef  de  cuisine,  is  still  one  of  those  superb  terres  which 
bankers  and  Jews  and  stock-jobbers  court  and  hunt  after,  for 
which  they  will  give  enormous  sums.  If  you  place  it  in  good 
hands,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  could  dispose  of  the  property 
within  three  months,  on  terms  that  would  leave  you  a  con- 
siderable surplus,  which,  invested  with  judgment,  would  afford 
you  whereon  you  could  live  at  Paris  in  a  way  suitable  to  your 
*  rank  and  age. — Need  we  go  further?  Does  this  course  smile  to 
you?" 

"  Pass  on,  Count ;  I  will  defend  to  the  last  what  I  take  from 
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my  ancestors,  and  can  not  voluntarily  sell  their  roof-tree  and 
their  tombs." 

;  "  Tour  name  would  still  remain,  and  you  would  be  just 
as  well  received  in  Paris,  and  your  noblesse  just  as  implicitly 
conceded,  if  all  Judtea  encamped  upon  Kochebriant  Consider 
how  few  of  us  ijenlihliommes  of  the  old  r&gime  have  any  domains 
left  to  ub.     Our  names  alone  survive  ;  no  revolution  can  efface 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  pardon  me  ;  there  are  subjects  on  which 
we  cannot  reison — we  can  but  feel.  Kochebriant  may  be  torn 
from  me,  but  I  can  not  yield  it" 

"  I  proceed  to  the  third  course.  Keep  the  chateau  and  give 
up  its  traditions  ;  remain  defaclo  Marquis  of  Rochebriant,  but 
accept  the  new  order  of  things.  Make  yourself  known  to  the 
people  in  power.  They  will  be  churned  to  welcome  you; — a 
convert  from  the  old  nobk.ise  is  a  guarantee  of  stability  to  the 
new  system.  You  will  be  placed  in  diplomacy  ;  effloresce  into 
an  ambassador,  a  minister — and  ministers  nowadays  have 
opportunities  to  become  enormously  rich." 

"  That  course  is  not  less  impossible  than  the  last.     Till 
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men  having  nothing  marry  girls  having  nothing,  and  I  don't 
believe  they  are  a  bit  the  happier  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
quarrels  de  menage  leading  to  frightful  crimes  appear  by  the 
'  Gazette  des  Tribunvutf  to  be  chiefly  found  among  those  whd 
do  not  sell  themselves  at  the  altar." 

The  old  Count  said  this  with  a  grim  persiflage.  He  was 
a  Voltairian. 

Voltairianism  deserted  by  the  modern  Liberals  of  France  has 
its  chief  cultivation  nowadays  among  the  wits  of  the  old  regime. 
They  pick  up  its  light  weapons  on  the  battle-field  on  which  the 
fathers  perished,  and  re-feather  against  the  canaille  the  shafts 
which  had  been  pointed  against  the  noblesse. 

lt  Adieu,  Count,"  said  Alain,  rising ;  "  I  do  not  thank 
you  less  for  your  advice  because  I  have  not  the  wit  to  profit  by 
it" 

"Au  revoir,  my  cousin ;  you  will  think  better  of  it  when  you 
have  been  a  month  or  two  at  Paris.  By  the  way,  my  wife  re- 
ceives every  Wednesday  ;  consider  our  house  yours." 

"  Count,  can  I  enter  into  the  world  which  Madame  la  Com- 
iesse  receives,  in  the  way  that  becomes  my  birth,  on  the  income 
I  take  from  my  fortune  V9 

The  Count  hesitated.  "  No,"  said  he  at  last,  frankly  ;  "  not 
because  you  will  be  less  welcome  or  less  respected,  but  because 
I  see  that  you  have  all  the  pride  and  sensitiveness  of  a  seigneur 
de  province.  Society  would  therefore  give  you  pain,  not  plea- 
sure. More  than  this,  I  know  by  the  remembrance  of  my  own 
youth,  and  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  sons,  that  you  would 
be  irresistibly  led  into  debt,  and  debt  in  your  circumstances 
would  be  the  loss  of  Rochebriant.  No  ;  I  invite  you  to  visit 
ns.  I  offer  you  the  most  select  but  not  the  most  brilliant  cir- 
cles of  Paris,  because  my  wife  is  religious,  and  frightens  away 
the  birds  of  gay  plumage  with  the  scarecrows  of  priests  and 
bishops.  But  if  you  accept  my  invitation  and  my  offer,  I  am 
bound,  as  an  old  man  of  the  world  to  a  young  kinsman,  to  say 
that  the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  ruined." 

"  I  thank  you,  Count,  for  your  candour ;  and  I  now  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  found  a  relation  and  a  guide,"  answered  the 
Marquis,  with  a  nobility  of  mien  that  was  not  without  a  pathos 
which  touched  the  hard  heart  of  the  old  man. 
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"  Comoat  least  whenever  you  want  a.  sincere  if  a  rude  friend  ;" 
and  though  be  did  nut  kis«  his  cuii.-in'.s  cheek  this  time,  he  gave 
him,  with  more  sincerity,  a  |iartiiig  shake  of  the  hand. 

Ami  these  made  the  principal  events  in  Alain's  Paris  life  till 
ho  met  Frederic  Lemercier.  Hitherto  he  had  received  no  de- 
finite answer  From  M.  Gandriii,  who  had  postpuned  an  inter- 
view, not  having  bad  leisure  U  •  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
details  in  the  abstract  scut  to  lijju. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

fRF.  next  day,  toward  the  alternoon,  Frederic  Lemercier, 
somewhat  breathless  from  the  rapidity  at  which  he  had 
s~      ascended  to  so  high  an  eminence,    burst  into   Alain's 
chamber. 
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you  any  offer.  Get  back  your  abstract,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and 
confide  it  to  me.  Gandrin  ought  to  help  you  ;  he  transacts  af- 
fairs in  a  large  way.  Belle  clientelle  among  the  millionnaires. 
But  his  clients. expect  fabulous  profits,  and  so  does  he.  As  for 
your  principal  mortgagee,  Louvier,  you  know  of  course  who  he 
is." 

"No,  except  that  M.  Hubert  told  me  that  he  was  very 
rich." 

"  Rich — I  should  think  so ;  one  of  the  Kings  of  Finance, 
Ah  !  observe  those  young  men  on  horseback." 

Alain  looked  forth  and  recognized  the  two  cavaliers  whom 
he  had  conjectured  to  be  the  sons  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar. 
"  Those  beaux  garyyns  are  fair  specimens  of  your  Faubourg," 
said  Frederic ;  "  they  would  decline  my  acquaintance  because 
my  grandfather  kept  a  shop,  and  they  keep  a  shop  between 
them ! " 

"  A  shop — I  am  mistaken,  then.     Who  are  they  ? " 
"  Kaoul  and  Enguerrand,  sons  of  that  mocker  of  man,  the 
Count  de  Vandemar." 

"  And  they  keep  a  shop  !  you  are  jesting." 
"  A  shop  at  which  you  may  buy  gloves  and  perfumes,  Rue 
de  la  Chauss£e  d'Antin.  Of  course  they  don't  serve  at  the 
counter ;  they  only  invest  their  pocket-money  in  the  specula- 
tion, and  in  so  doing — treble  at  least  their  pocket-money,  buy 
their  horses,  and  keep  their  grooms." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  nobles  of  such  birth !     How  shocked  the 
Count  would  be  if  he  knew  it ! " 

"  Yes,  very  much  shocked  if  he  was  supposed  to  know  it. 
But  he  is  too  wise  a  father  not  to  give  his  sons  limited  allow- 
ances and  unlimited  liberty,  especially  the  liberty  to  add  to  the 
allowances  as  they  please.  Look  again  at  them  ;  no  better 
riders  and  more  affectionate  brothers  since  the  date  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Their  tastes,  indeed,  differ :  Raoul  is  religious 
and  moral,  melancholy  and  dignified  ;  Enguerrand  is  a  lion  of 
the  first  water — dlcgant  to  the  tips  of  his  nails.  These  demi- 
gods are  nevertheless  very  mild  to  mortals.  Though  Enguer- 
rand is  the  best  pistol-shot  in  Paris,  and  Raoul  the  best  fencer, 
the  first  is  so  good-tempered  that  you  would  be  a  brute  to  quar- 
rel with  him  ;  the  last  so  true  a  Catholic  that  if  you  quarrelled 
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with  him  you  need  fear  not  liis  sword.  Ho  would  not  die  in 
the  committal  of  what  the  Church  holds  a  mortal  sin." 

"  Are  you  speaking  IrattWaHy  1  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
men  of  the  name  of  Vandemar  are  not  brave  1 " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  though  masters  of  their 
weapons,  they  are  too  brave  to  abuse  their  skill ;  and  1  must 
add  that,  though  they  are  sleeping  partners  in  a  shop,  they 
would  not  cheat  you  of  a  farthing.-- Benign  stars  on  earth,  as 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  in  heaven." 

"  liut  partners  in  a  shop  !  " 

"  Iiah  !  when  a  minister  himself,  like  the  late  M.  de  M , 

kept  a  shop,  and  added  the  protits  of  bonbons  to  his  revenue, 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  young 
nobles  are  not  generally  sleeping  partners  in  shops,  still  they 
are  more  or  less  adventurers  in  commerce.  The  Bourse  is  the 
profession  of  those  who  have  no  other  profession.  You  have 
visited  the  Bourse  f 

"  No." 

"  No  1  this  is  just  the  hour  ;  we  have  time  yet  for  the  Bois. 
—Coachman,  drive  to  the  Bourse." 
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contested  election  in  the  market-place  of  a  borough  when  the 
candidates  are  running  close  on  each  other,  the  result  doubtful, 
passions  excited,  the  whole  borough  in  civil  war,  is  peaceful 
compared  to  the  scene  at  the  Bourse, 

Bulls  and  bears  screaming,  bawling,,  gesticulating,  as  if  one 
were  about  to  strangle  the  other ;  the  whole,  to  an  uninitiated 
eye,  a  confusion,  a  Babel,  which  it  seems  absolutely  impossible 
to  reconcile  to  the  notion  of  quiet  mercantile  transactions,  the 
purchase  and  sales  of  shares  and  stocks.  As  Alain  gazed  be- 
wildered, he  felt  himself  gently  touched,  and,  looking  round, 
6aw  the  Englishman. 

"  A  lively  scene  !  "  whispered  Mr.  Vane.  "  This  is  the  heart 
of  Paris :  it  beats  very  loudly." 

"  Is  your  Bourse  in  London  like  this  % " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  at  our  Exchange  the  general  public  are 
not  admitted ;  the  privileged  priests  of  that  temple  sacrifice 
their  victims  in  closed  penetralia,  beyond  which  the  sounds 
made  in  the  operation  do  not  travel  to  ears  profane.  But  had 
we  an  Exchange  like  this  open  to  all  the  world,  and  placed,  not 
in  a  region  of  our  metropolis  unknown  to  fashion,  but  in  some 
elegant  square  in  St.  James's  or  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  I  sus- 
pect that  our  national  character  would  soon  undergo  a  great 
change,  and  that  all  our  idlers  and  sporting  men  would  make 
books  there  every  day,  instead  of  waiting  long  months  in  ennui 
for  the  Doncaster  and  the  Derby.  At  present  we  have  but  few 
men  on  the  turf;  we  should  then  have  few  men  not  on  Ex- 
change, especially  if  we  adopt  your  law,  and  can  contrive  to  be 
traders  without  risk  of  becoming  bankrupts.  Napoleon  I.  called 
us  a  shop-keeping  nation.  Napoleon  III.  has  taught  France  to 
excel  us  in  ever)' thing,  and  certainly  he  has  made  Paris  a  shop- 
keeping  city." 

Alain  thought  of  ftaoul  and  Enguerrand,  and  blushed  to  find 
that  what  he  considered  a  blot  on  his  countrymen  was  so  fami- 
liarly perceptible  to  a  foreigner's  eye. 

"  And  the  Emperor  has  done  wisely,  at  least  for  the  time," 
continued  the  Englishman,  with  a  more  thoughtful  accent.  "He 
has  found  vent  thus  for  that  very  dangerous  class  in  Paris  so- 
ciety to  which  the  subdivision  of  property  gave  birth — viz.,  the 
crowd  of  well-born,  daring  young  men  without  fortune  and 
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without  profession.  He  lias  opened  tin?  ftwna,  nd  said,  'There, 
I  give  you  employment,  resource,  an  avenir.'  He  has  cleared 
the  by-ways  into  commerce  iiii'l  trade,  and  opened  new  avenues 
of  wealth  to  the  noblesse,  whom  the  great  Revolution  so  un- 
wisely beggared.  What  other  way  to  rebuild  a  nobliise  in 
France,  and  give  it  a  chance  of  pawn  because  an  access  to  for- 
tune 1  But  to  how  many  sides  of  your  national  character  has 
the  Bourne-  of  Paris  magnetic  attraction  !  You  Frenchmen  are 
bo  bravo  that  you  could  not  he  happy  without  facing  danger, 
m  covetous  of  distinction  that  you  would  pine  yourselves  away 
without  a  dash,  co&lt  que.  route,  at  celehrity  and  a  red  ribbon. 
Danger  !  look  below  at  that  arena— there  it  is  ;  danger  daily, 
hourly.  But  there  also  is  celebrity;  win  at  the  Bourne,  as  of 
old  in  a  tournament,  and  paladins  smile  on  you,  and  ladies  give 
you  their  scarfs,  or,  wliai  is  much  the  same,  they  allow  you  to 
buy  their  atchtmms.  Win  at.  the  Bourse — what  follows  \  the 
Chamber,  the  Senate,  the  Cross,  the  Minister's  porlefeuille.  I 
might  rejoice  in  all  tins  for  the  sake  of  Europe— could  it  last, 
and  did  it  not  bring  the  consequences  that  follow  the  demorali- 
zation which  attends  it.     The  Bourse  and  the  Credit  Mobilitr 
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M  No,"  said  the  Englishman  ;  "on  consideration,  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  one  with  whom  she  would  fall  in  love. 
That  would  disenchant  me.     Take  the  Marquis  by  all  means." 

Meanwhile  Alain,  again  looking  down,  saw  just  under  him, 
close  by  one  of  the  pillars,  Lucien  Duplessis.  He  was  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  throng — a  small  space  cleared  round  him- 
self—and two  men  who  had  the  air  of  gentlemen  of  the  beau 
monde  with  whom  he  was  conferring.  Duplessis,  thus  seen, 
was  not  like  the  Duplessis  at  the  restaurant.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  what  the  change  was,  but  it  forcibly  struck  Alain : 
the  air  was  more  dignified,  the  expression  keener  ;  there  was  a 
look  of  conscious  power  and  command  about  the  man  even  at 
that  distance  ;  the  intense,  concentrated  intelligence  of  his  eye, 
his  firm  lip,  his  marked  features,  his  projecting,  massive  brow, 
would  have  impressed  a  very  ordinary  observer.  In  fact,  the 
man  was  here  in  his  native  element — in  the  field  in  which  his 
intellect  gloried,  commanded,  and  had  signalized  itself  by  suc- 
cessive triumphs.  Just  thus  may  be  the  change  in  the  great 
orator  whom  you  deemed  insignificant  in  a  drawing-room,  when 
you  see  his  crest  rise  above  a  reverential  audience  ;  or  the  great 
soldier,  who  was  not  distinguishable  from  the  subaltern  in  a 
peaceful  club,  could  you  see  him  issuing  the  order  to  his  aids- 
de-camp  amidst  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  battle-field. 

"  Ah,  Marquis  !  "  said  Graham  Vane,  "  are  you  gazing  at 
Duplessis  ?  He  is  the  modern  genius  of  Paris.  He  is  at  once 
the  Cousin,  the  Guizot,  and  the  Victor  Hugo  of  speculation. 
Philosophy — Eloquence — audacious  Komance — all  Literatuie 
now  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sublime  epic  of  Agiotage,  and  Du- 
plessis is  the  poet  of  the  Empire.,, 

"  Well  said,  M.  Grarm  Varn,"  cried  Frederic,  forgetting  his 
recent  lesson  in  English  names.  "  Alain  underrates  that  great 
man.     How  could  an  Englishman  appreciate  him  so  well]" 

"Mafm/"  returned  Graham,  quietly  ;  "I  am  studying  to 
think  at  Paris,  in  order  some  day  or  other  to  know  how  to  act 
in  London.  Time  for  the  Bois.  Lemercier,  we  meet  at  seven 
— Philippe's." 


.V 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HAT  do  you  think  of  the  Bourse  t"  asked  Lemercier, 
their  carnage  took  the  way  to  the  Bois. 
"  I  can  nut  think  of  it  yet;  I  am  stunned.     It 
seems  to  me  as  if  1  had  been  at  a  Sabbat,  of  which  the  wizards 
Were  agents  tie  change,  but  not  leas  bent  upon  raising  Satan." 

"  Pooh  I  the  heat  way  to  oxorcise  Satan  is  to  get  rich  enough, 
not  to  be  tempted  by  him.  The  fiend  always  loved  to  haunt 
empty  places;  and  of  all  places  nowadays  he  prefers  empty 
purses  and  empty  stomachs."  • 

"  Do  all  people  get  rich  at  the  Bourse  I  or  is  not  one  man's 
wealth  many  men's  ruin  I" 

"  That  is  a  question  not  very  easy  to  answer  ;  but  under  our 
present  system  Paris  gets  rich,  though  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
vidual Parisians.  I  will  try  and  explain.  The  average  luxury 
asly  increased  even  in  my  experience ;  what  were 
msidered  renWmuuta  and  1'upperieB  are  now  called  i 
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old  moons.  Their  place  is  immediately  supplied  by  new  can- 
didates. Paris  is  thus  kept  perennially  sumptuous  and  splen- 
did by  the  gold  it  ingulfs.  But  then  some  men  succeed — suc- 
ceed prodigiously,  preternatu rally  ;  they  make  colossal  fortunes, 
which  are  magnificently  expended.  They  set  an  example  of 
show  and  pomp,  which  is  of  course  the  more  contagious  be- 
cause so  many  men  say,  '  The  other  day  those  millionnaires 
were  as  poor  as  we  are ;  they  never  economized  ;  why  should 
we  1'  Paris  is  thus  doubly  enriched — by  the  fortunes  it  swal- 
lows up,  and  by  the  fortunes  it  casts  up ;  the  last  being  always 
reproductive,  and  the  first  never  lost  except  to  the  indiriduals." 

"  I  understand  :  but  what  struck  me  forcibly  at  the  scene  we 
have  left  was  the  number  of  young  men  there  ;  young  men 
whom  I  should  judge  by  their  appearance  to  be  gentlemen,  evi- 
dently not  mere  spectators — eager,  anxious,  with  tablets  in 
their  hands.  That  old  or  middle-aged  men  should  find  a  zest 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain  I  can  understand,  but  youth  and  avarice 
seem  to  me  a  new  combination,  which  Moliere  never  divined  in 
his  Avars." 

u  Young  men,  especially  if  young  gentlemen,  love  pleasure ; 
and  pleasure  in  this  city  is  very  dear.  This  explains  why  so 
many  young  men  frequent  the  Bourse.  In  the  old  gaming- 
tables, now  suppressed,  young  men  were  the  majority ;  in  the 
days  of  your  chivalrous  forefathers,  it  was  the  young  nobles, 
not  the  old,  who  would  stake  their  very  mantles  and  swords  on 
a  cast  of  the  die.  And  naturally  enough,  man  cher  ;  for  is  not 
youth  the  season  of  hope,  and  is  not  hope  the  goddess  of  gam- 
ing, whether  at  rouge  el  noir  or  the  Bourse  ?  " 

Alain  felt  himself  more  and  more  behind  his  generation. 
The  acute  reasoning  of  Lemercier  humbled  his  amour  propre. 
At  college  Lemercier  was  never  considered  Alain's  equal  in 
ability  or  book-learning.  What  a  stride  beyond  his  school- 
fellow had  Lemercier  now  made  !  How  dull  and  stupid  the 
young  provincial  felt  himself  to  be,  as  compared  with  the  easy 
cleverness  and  half-sportive  philosophy  of  the  Parisian's  fluent 
talk! 

He  sighed  with  a  melancholy  and  yet  with  a  generous  envy. 
He  had  too  fine  a  natural  perception  not  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  rank  of  mind  as  well  as  of  birth,  and  in  the  first  he 
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frit,  that  Lenwrcier  might  well  walk  before  a  Rocliebriatit ; 
Imt  liis  very  humility  was  a  proof  that  ho  underrated  him- 
self. 

Lemereier  did  not  excel  him  in  mind,  hut  in  experience. 
And  just  as  the  drilled  soldier  seems  a  much  finer  fellow  than 
the  raw  recruit,  beemise  he  knows  how  to  carry  himself,  hut 
after  a  year's  discipline  the  raw  recruit  may  excel  in  martial  air 
the  uptight  hero  whom  he  now  despairingly  iidmires,  and  never 
il reams  he  can  rival,  so  set  a  mind  from  a  village  into  the  drill 
of  a  capital,  and  see  it  a  year  after  ;  it  may  tower  a  head  higher 
than  its  recruiting  sergeant. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


m  BELIEVE,"  said  Lemereier,  as  the  wiot  rolled  through 
5]f     the  lively  alleys  of  the  Rois  de  Boulogne,  "  that  Pa  " 
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their  museums  and  picture-galleries.  What  amusements  there 
may  be  in  England  are  for  the  higher  classes  and  the  lowest." 

'•  What  are  the  amusements  of  the  lowest  class  ? " 

"  Getting  drunk." 

"  Nothing  else  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  taken  at  night  under  protection  of  a  policeman 
to  some  cabarets,  where  I  found  crowds  of  that  class  which  is 
the  stratum  below  the  working  class  ;  lads  who  sweep  crossings 
and  hold  horses,  mendicants,  and,  I  was  told,  thieves,  girls 
whom  a  servant-maid  would  i  ot  speak  to — very  merry — danc- 
ing quadrilles  and  waltzes,  and  regaling  themselves  on  sausages 
— the  happiest-looking  folks  I  found  in  all  London — and,  I 
must  say,  conducting  themselves  very  decently." 

"  Ah  !  "  Here  Leraercier  pulled  the  check-string.  "  Will 
you  object  to  a  walk  in  this  quiet  alley  ]  I  see  some  one  whom 
I  have  promised  the  Englishman  to — But  heed  me,  Alain, 
don't  fall  in  love  with  her." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


fHE  lady  in  the  pearl -col  on  red  dress  !     Certainly  it  was  a 
face  that  might  well  arrest  the  eye  and  linger  long  on 
^^     the  remembrance. 

There  are  certain  "  beauty-women,"  as  there  are  certain 
"beauty-men,"  in  whose  features  one  detects  no  fault — who 
are  the  show  figures  of  any  assembly  in  which  they  appear — 
but  who,  somehow  or  other,  inspire  no  sentiment  and  excite  no 
interest ;  they  lack  some  expression,  whether  of  mind,  or  of 
soul,  or  of  heart,  without  which  the  most  beautiful  lace  is  but 
a  beautiful  picture.  This  lady  was  not  one  of  those  "  beauty  - 
women."  •  Her  features  taken  singly  were  by  no  means  perfect, 
nor  were  they  set  off  by  any  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Hut  the 
countenance  aroused  and  impressed  the  imagination  with  a  be- 
lief 4^at  there  was  some  history  attached  to  it  which  you  longed 
to  learn.    The  hair,  simply  parted  over  a  forehead  unusually 
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spacious  and  high  for  a  woman,  was  of  lustrous  darkness  ■  the 
eyes,  of  a  deep  violet  blue,  were  shaded  with  long  lashes. 

Their  expression  was  soft  and  mournful,  but  unobservant. 
She  did  not  notice  Alain  and  Lemercier  as  the  two  men  slowly 
passed  her.  She  seemed  abstracted,  gazing  into  space  na  one 
absorbed  in  thought  or  reverie.  Her  complexion  was  clear  and 
pale,  and  apparently  betokened  delicate  )n  tilth. 

Lemercier  seated  himself  on  a  bench  beside  the  path,  and 
invited  Alain  to  do  the  same.  "  She  will  return  this  way  soon," 
said  the  Parisian,  "  and  wo  can  observe  her  more  attentively 
and  more  respectfully  thus  seated  than  if  we  were  on  foot  ; 
meanwhile,  what  do  you  think  of  her?  Is  she  French — is  she 
Italian — can  she  be  English  J  " 

"I  should  have  guessed  It  ill  inn,  judging  by  the  darkness  of 
her  hair  and  the  outline  of  tlie  features  ;  hut  do  Italians  have 
bo  delicate  a  fairness  of  complexion  1 " 

"  Very  rarely  ;  and  I  should  guess  her  to  be  French,  judging 
by  the  intelligence  of  her  expression,  the  simple  neatness  ol 
her  dress,  and  by  that  nameless  refinement  of  air  in  which  a 
Parkienne  excels  all  the  descendants  of  Eve—  if  it  w 
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u  Quick,  quick ! "  cried  Lemercier,  running  toward  his  own 
coupe  ;  "  we  must  give  chase." 

Alain  followed  somewhat  less  hurriedly,  and,  agreeably  to 
instructions  Lemercier  had  already  given  to  his  coachman,  the 
Parisian's  coupi  set  off  at  full  speed  in  the  track  of  the  strange 
lady's,  which  was  still  in  sight. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  carriage  in  chase  stopped  at 
the  grille  of  one  of  those  charming  little  villas  to  be  found  m 

the  pleasant  suburb  of  A ;  a  porter  emerged  from  the 

lodge,  opened  the  gate;  the  carriage  drove  in,  again  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  two  gentlemen  could  not  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  lady's  robe  as  she  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  disappeared  within  the  house. 

"  I  see  a  cafe  yonder,"  said  Lemercier ;  "  let  us  learn  all  we 
can  as  to  the  fair  unknown,  over  a  sorbet  or  a  petit  verre." 

Alain  silently,  but  not  reluctantly,  consented.  He  felt  in  the 
fair  stranger  an  interest  new  to  his  existence. 

They  entered  the  little  cafe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lemercier, 
with  the  easy  savoir  vivre  of  a  Parisian,  had  extracted  from  the 
garcon  as  much  as  probably  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  knew 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villa. 

It  had  been  hired  and  furnished  about  two  months  previously 
in  the  name  of  Signora  Venosta  ;  but  according  to  the  report 
of  the  servants,  the  lady  appeared  to  be  the  gourernante  or 
guardian  of  a  lady  much  younger,  out  of  whose  income  the  villa 
was  rented  and  the  household  maintained. 

It  was  for  her  the  coupe  was  hired  from  Paris.  The  elder 
lady  very  rarely  stirred  out  during  the  day,  but  always  accom- 
panied the  younger  in  any  evening  visits  to  the  theatre  or  the 
houses  of  friends. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  such  visits  had 
been  made. 

The  younger  lady  was  in  delicate  health,  and  under  the  care 
of  an  English  physician  famous  for  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  complaints.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  she  took 
daily  walking  exercise  in  the  Bois.  The  establishmen  t  consisted 
of  three  servants,  all  Italians,  and  speaking  but  imperfect 
French.  The  garcon  did  not  know  whether  either  of  the  ladies 
was  married,  but  their  mode  of  life  was  free  from  all  scandal  or 
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suspicion;  they  probably  belonged  to  the  literary  or  musical 
world,  as  the  garron  1i:i4  observed  its  their  visitor  the  eminent 
author  M.  Savartn  aud  his  wife,  and,  slit]  more  frequently,  an 
old  man  not  less  eniment  as  a  musical  composer, 

"It  is  clear  to  roe  now,"  said  Lemercier,  as  the  two  friends 
reseated  themselves  in  the  carnage,  "  that  our  pearly  angt  is 
some  Italian  singer  of  repute  enough  in  her  own  country  to 
have  gained  already  a  competence  ;  and  that,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  her  own  health  or  her  friend's,  she  is  living  quietly 
here  in  the  expectation  of  some  professional  engagement,  or 
the  absence  of  some  fumim  lover." 

"  Lover  1  do  you  think  that  I"  exclaimed  Alain,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  betrayed  pain. 

"  It  U  possible  enough  ;  and  in  that  case  the  Englishman 
may  profit  little  by  the  information  I  have  promised  to  give 

"  You  have  promised  the  Englishman  t" 
"  Do  you  not  remember  last  night  that  he  described  the  lady, 
and  said  that  lu-.r  face  haunter!  him  :  and  I — ■" 

[  I  remember  now.     What  do  you  know  of  this  English- 


CHAPTER  Till. 

LETTER  FROM  ISAURA  CICiOG.NA  TO  MADAME  HE  OUIRUKII. 

"  Villa  D' ,  A . 

CAN"  never  express  to  you,  my    beloved   Enhtlie,   the 

strange  ehurm  which  a  tetter  from  you  throws  orei  an 

ltie  lonely  world  for  days  after  it.  is  received, 

ys   in  itstiiiit'lliiuj;  tli:ii  --"iiil.uK   ii.niL-tliin^   t!i;it 

■I.lillS.    I»|[      ill-ill    il    -.(Ulllllllill.L;     lllili     ll"Llll|i 

■  Lhe  it  right,  thai  '  it  is  the  property  of  true  genius 
■  r,  no  doubt,  bo  lift  then  into 
bitter  level  when  they  Battle  dowi 

Ifour  sketch  Of  the  new  work  you  are  militating  amidst 
ovcs  dI'  Piijvi'iii.'t-  iiii,i'Pi--i~  mi-  intensely  ;  yet,  'I" 
I    the  interest*  is  not  withtml 
■  I-      I  ■!  ■  not  fiiul  myself  able  to  i>tu|>n.'lit.'iid  how,  amidst 

.    ::'.-,  ymir   mini!  v.iliiui  niilv  -iin-i, I- 

cord.      I  st.'ini!  in  awe  of  the 
■ji  you  subject  i"  your  analysis  the  infirmities  nl 
ii.     And  .-ill  those  laws  of  the 
ima  ivable  you  I  real 
.-.■■■]  ilu-i  -i.i!~ 

of  your  .-I i -lit.  woman's  I I  could  brush  sway. 

.  discuss  Buch  subjects  with  you      [1  is 
■ 
unpel  the  spirits  that  ho  summons,  uvi  u  if  they 
a  good. 
.  quietly,  and  I  do  not  as  yet 
I  wonderful 
ir,  who  was  recommended  to  me  as  American,  but  is  in 
'..  assures  me  that  a  si  ant  here  Ml 

. 

have  been 
i  ng  as  it  once  did. 


doctot 
ikrh! 
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Letter  collect  my  own  thoughts  on  it — at  present  they  are  con- 
fused and  struggling.     The  gnat  Mtift-tro  lias  lieeti  most  gracious. 

"In  what  a  radian!  atmosphere  hi>  genius  lives  and  hreathes  ! 
Even  in  his  cynical  moods,  his  very  c\  nicistii  lias  in  it  the  ring 
of  a  jocund  music — the  laugh  of  Figaro,  not  of  Mephistopheles. 

"  We  went  to  dine  with  him  last  week  ;  he  invited  to  meet 

us  Madame  S ,  who  has  this  year  conquered  all  opposition, 

and  reigns  alone;  the  great  S ;  Mr.  T ,  a  pianist  of  ad- 
mirable promise;  your  friend  M.  Bavarin,  wit,  critic-,  and  poet, 
with  his  pleasant  sensible  wife,  and  a  few  others  whom  the 
Maestro  confided  to  me  in  a  whisper  were  authorities  in   the 

press.     After  dinner  S sang  to  us,  magnificently,  of  course. 

Then  she  herself  giacimi.-lv  turned  to  me,  said  how  much  she 
had  heard  from  the  Maestro  in  my  praise,  and  so-and-so.  I  was 
persuaded  to  sing  after  her.  I  need  not  say  to  what  disadvan- 
tage. But  I  forgot  my  nervousness ;  I  forgot  n'y  audience  ;  I 
felt  myself,  as  I  always  do  when  once  my  soul,  as  it  were,  finds 
wing  in  music,  and  Ouoys  itself  in  air,  relieved  from  the  sense 
of  earth.  1  knew  not  that  I  had  succeeded  till  I  c 
close,  and  then  my  eyes  resting  on  the  luce  of  the  irrand  prima 
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He  putted  my  beaded  bead  as  lie  spoke,  witb  that  kind  of 

Loess  with  whicli  he  ban i  me  ;  and  I 

.  ■  and  kissed  it  prateiully.     '  KevarthB- 
■-,iiii',  'when   'In    lily  comes  oat  there  will  l»:  a 
furious  attack  on  it,  made  by  the  clique  which  wHfr  be  formed  m 
1  1  foresee  a  fierce  paper  war,     Do  n  ■: 
ii  i  it  outburst;  every  fame  wortli   havii 

■  ■■  have  vi.ii  had  to  fi^ht  fur  your  fame,  Eulaliel 
.  m  bate  oil  contest  as  much  :is  I  dol 

*'Our  onii'  '  :■  snncat  M. 

.■  i    Dot  -t"U  in  attend- 
ing to  the  kind  letter  you  addressed  to  him  recommending  us 

Hi!    L-alk-d    ;il  "lur,  ;>;/|.-,ii    Ins 

.  irge  of  my  modest  fortune,  »  bich  he  baa 

it  is  inlvariln^ i-l;..   in  j«ijnt  nf 

i   lis,  ami  in  sliurl  has  been  most 
amiably  iiv  ml. 

i]   to  ine  most  pleasant,  fur  they 

ich  gem Lppreciati f  j works  andyour- 

-■  i E  should  nevei 

peeled  to  nm  if  a  Crossus  who  has  so  great  a 

■uko  in  the  order  ul   tilings  established.     '  Ine  young  man     a 

■  ilitician  who 

■  head  oF  affairs  when  the  Red  Republic  was  es- 

wbether  I.  did  not   agree  with  iiim  that 
■■.  and  that  the  great 
I  at  form. 
'-ile.'uM,  tremendous  questions  with  an 

on  tin  in  m  i'Ii    small  feeble  ges- 
■ 
"1  naked  him  if  there  were 

enough  to  carry  them  some  ilay,'he  an  ■■ 

.nile.     'And  the  ilav  may  1"    nearer  than    tiie  iv 
imerous  that  they 
M  down  each  othei  for  the  sake  of  ch  ■ 

"That  day  nearer  than  the  world  thinks  !     Certainly, 


i  one  may  judge  the  outward  signs  of  the  world  at  Paris,  it 
dtu'S  not  tniiik  of  such  things  at  all.  With  what  an  air  of  self- 
content  the  beautiful  city  parados  her  riehea  !  Who  can  gaze 
on  her  splendid  palaces,  her  gorgeous  shops,  and  believe  that 
site  will  give  ear  to  doctrhiea  that  would  annihilate  private 
rights  of  property;  or  who  can  enter  her  crowded  churches, 
and  dream  that  she  can  ever  again  instal  a  republic  too  civi- 
lized for  religion  1 

"  Adieu.  Excuse  me  for  this  dull  letter.  If  I  have  written 
on  much  that  has  little  interest  even  tor  me,  it  is  that  I  wish  to 
distract  my  mind  from  brooding  over  the  question  that  inte- 
rests me  most,  and  on  which  I  most  need  your  counsel.  I  will 
try  to  approach  it  in  my  next. 

"ISAURA." 
XROM  THE  SAME  TO   THE  SAME. 

"  Eulalie,  Eulalie  !— What  mocking  spirit  has  been  permitted 
"  "s  modern  age  of  ours  to  place  in  the  heart  of  woman  the 
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lows  the  winding  oonne  of  a  stream,  the  stream  ever  varies 
the  note  of  ita  music,  now  loud  with  the  rush  of  the  fulls,  now 
x  ami  calm  its  it  gliilea  by  the  level  marge  of  smooth  banks; 
through  i  he  stir  of  the  reeds, now  bubbling  wish  ■ 
"i-.iiul  j:,y  :,:-,  Borne  sudden  curve  'Hi  the  Boon  it 
mong  gleaming  pebbles;  so  to  the  soul  of  tbe  artist  u  the 

■  art  ever  fleeting  beside  , (ml  inf.iir  lnm.  Viime 
the  bird's  gift  of  song— raise  the  gift  into  art,  and 
M  thy  companion, 

i  I  l'.'|"L-  were  [win  horn,  .-I ii. I  they  die  together.' 

faithfully  1  n  member,  mtthiiiks,  youi  v.-rv  worde. 

tal  ihr  tnagu  of  Hi*.1  worde,  which  I  then  bat  dimly  nnder- 

iood,  was  in  your  smile  and  in  yuui  Bye,  and  the  queen-like 

.    hand  as  if  beckoning  to  a  world  which  lay  he- 

ri  ible  and  familiar  as  your  native  land.     And  bow 

with  what  earnestness  of  passion,  I  gave  myself  up 

a  the  task  nl  into  an  art  t    I  thoi 

firing  else,  dreamed  of  nothing  else ;  and  oh,  how  sweet  to  me 

rords  ol  praise!     '  Another  year  yet,1  at  length  uid 

your  throne  among  tbe  queens  of 

■    ■    then — 1  would  have  changed  foi  i thi  r  throne 

u  rarih  my  hone  of  that  to  be  achieved  in   tlie  realms  of  my 
-     And  then  came  that  long  fevi    :  ■  broke  down, 

,•..■  said,   '  Rust,  or  your  voici    is  gone,  and  your 
.    .   •■  hirever.'     Ho*  hateful  that  rest  sri  med  to  me ! 

■  tmu  to  mj  aid.     You  said,  'The   time  you  think 
'  ■  t  should  be  bul  time  i  in  pro  veil,     Penetrate  your  mind  with 

in  r  mnga  than  tbe  trash  ol  Libretti     Tlie  more  you  habitu- 
:■■  I  In-  foinia,    the  uioro  you  imbue  yourself  with 
una  haw:  If,  ii    [,ir.--id    and    character 
more  completely  you  will  ac- 
■ 
,  ■  .  you  allun  d   me  to  a  ne«   study.     Ah     in  so 
;:  1 1  ream  that  yoti  diverti  'I   me  from  ii. 
.  I.  i.iuli',1-,'   el   i-'i,ii,li    and    ltalian(  ■■  i 

which    bad    made    l':;:.!i-h    i'mnili;.!    to   mo,   gave 
■ 

Till  then  1  had  not  even  read  your  works.     They 
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were  the  first  I  chose.  How  they  impressed,  how  they  star- 
tled me !  what  depths  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  heart  of 
woman,  they  revealed  to  me  !  Eut  I  owned  to  you  then,  and 
I  repeat  it  now,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  works  in  romance 
and  poetry  which  form  the  boast  of  recent  French  literature, 
satisfied  yearnings  Tor  that  calm  sense  of  beauty,  that  divine 
joy  in  a  world  beyond  this  world,  which  you  had  led  me  to  be- 
lieve it  was  that  prerogative  of  ideal  art  to  bestow.  And  when 
I  told  you  this  with  the  rude  frankness  you  had  hid  me  exercise 
in  talk  with  you,  a  thoughtful  melancholy  shade  fell  over  your 
face,  and  you  said,  quietly,  '  You  are  right,  child ;  we,  the 
French  of  our  time,  are  the  offspring  of  revolutions  that  settled 
nothing,  unsettled  all :  we  resemble  those  troubled  states  which 
rush  into  war  abroad  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  at  borne. 
Our  books  suggest  problems  to  men  for  reconstructing  some 
social  system  in  which  the  calm  that  belongs  to  art  may  be 
found  at  last :  hut  such  hooks  should  not  be  in  your  hands ; 
the;  arc  not  for  the  innocence  and  youth  of  women,  as  yet  un- 
changed by  the  systems  which  exist'  And  the  next  day  yon 
'    me  Task's  great  poem,  the  Gerusakmme  Libcraia,  t    ' 
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'.  ;i*  the  perfume  clings  to  a  Bower — a  religion  some- 
i  melancholy,  bat  never  to  me  sit-L      Mhj-io  aHv^ya  pennies 
Surely  if,  as  yon  said,  'Hopeia  twin-bom  with  art.'   it  Is 
:!.;  Mghesl  blends  itself  unconsciously  with  refiV 
gion,  and  proclaims  its  affinity  with  hope  by  its  faithin  some 
;  more  pwrfoct  than  it  has  realised  in  the  past 
a  it  niay.it  was  in   this  poem  so  pre-eminently 
■'   I  (bund  the  something  which  I  missed  ami  cravi  .1 
master-pieces,  oven  yours — a  something 
..',  own  soul,  calling  it  forth  ;  distinKtuah- 
i  from  mere  human  reason  ;  soothing, 
i  when  it  excited;  making  earth  nearer  to  heaven     Ana 
ien  1  ran  on  in  this  ■train  to  you  after  my  own  wild  fashion, 
rj  twk  my  head  between  your  hands  and  kissed  me,  and  s;iid, 
Happy  are  those  who  believe!  long  may  that  happiness  ho 
a!     Whj  did  1  not  feel  in  Dante  the  Christian  cliarmth.it 
1   Tasso  1     Dante   in  your   eyes,   as  in   those   of  must 
jes,  is  infinitely  the  greater  genius,  but  reflected  on  the  dark 
mi  of  that  genius  the  stars  arc  so  troubled,  the  heavens  so 
■ 

,   of  holiday  was  expiring  I  turned  to  Eng- 

was  the  first  Eng- 

intti  my  hands.     It  provtn  how  child-like  my  • 

■  .■li'.u  in  ruadiug  him  waa 

•otntiuuiit.     it    was   not  only  that,  ucspiLe  ray 

ii    English    (thanks    chiefly    to  the   care  of  him 

whom  1  call   my  second  father),  there    is   much    in    the    meta- 

■ .:!  diet  ion  of  Shakspesre  which  I  failed  to  comprehend  ; 

lime  so  far  like   the   modern   French   Writers 

who  affect  to  have  round  inspiration  in  his  muse,  that  he  ob» 

■  ■:   pain  and  suffering  without  cause  or  motive 

sufficiently  clear  to  ordinary   understandings,  as   I  had  taught 

il  might  tu  lie  in  the  drama. 

cruel  tint  we  lose  sight  of  the  mild  deity 

■    !mt.      Compare,  in  this,  Corneille's   I'oln  k/.' with   the 

I  an  i  qua!  calamity  befalls  the  good,  bm  in 

they  are  blessed.     The  death  of  the  nrnrtj 

iut  when  we  have  put  down    . 

|i»h   tragedy —when    Hamlet  and    0  rounded  in 
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death  wilh  Polouius  end  the  fratricidal  king,  we  see  Dot  what 
good  end  for  humanity  is  achieved.  The  passages  that  fasten 
On  our  memory  do  not  make  us  happier  and  holier;  they  sug- 
gest but  terrible  problems,  to  which  thej^give  us  no  solution. 

"  In  the  Boraeu  of  Corneille  ihere  are  fierce  contests,  rude 
passions,  tears  drawn  from  some  of  the  bitterest  sources  of  hu- 
man pity;  but  then  through  all  stands  out,  large  and  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  all  spectators,  the  great  idea  of  devoted  patriot- 
ism. How  much  of  all  that  has  been  grandest  in  the  life  of 
France,  redeeming  even  its  worst  crimes  of  revolution  in  the 
love  of  country,  has  had  its  origin  in  the  Norares  of  Corneille  1 
But  I  doubt  if  the  fates  of  Coriolauus,  and  Ctesar,  and  Brutus, 
and  Antony,  in  the  giant  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  have  made 
Englishmen  mure  willing  to  die  for  England.  In  fine,  it  was 
long  before— 1  will  not  say  I  understood  or  rightly  appreciated 
Shakspeare,  for  no  Englishman  would  admit  that  I  or  even  you 
could  ever  do  so — but  before  I  could  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  place  his  country  claims  for  him  as  the  genius  without  an 
equal  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  ardour  I  had 
put  into  study,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  emotions  which 


I  was  pleased 
lie  whit  I  could 


and  live  among  hooks,  or  among  dreams,  no  more.  Can  I  lie 
mything  else  but.  a  singer  f  and  if  not,  should  1  be  contented 
read  and  to  dream  1 

Sae  to  you  one  ambition  which  during  the  1:ikj- 
n  rammer  took  possession  of  me — I  must  tell  you  the  am- 
id that  1  have  renounced  it  as  a  vain  one.     I  had 
K-d  that  I  conhi  compose,  1  mean  in  music. 
_.,  i  ,ini — they  azpressed  i 
ss  in  words  ;  and  one  secret  object  in  cumin ji  here  was 
■  sul, mil.  ilieni  to  the  great  Maestro.     He  listened  to  them 
ntly  ;  lie  complimented  me  on  my  accuracy  in  the  mecham- 
n.  position  ;  he  even  said  that  my  favourite  airs 
oritur.' 

"  And  so  he  would  have  left  me,  but  I  stopped  him  timidly, 
ii  me  frankly,  do  yon  think  that  with  time  and 
i.fy  1  could  compose  music  such  as  singers  equal  to  myself 
mid  sing  to  1 ' 

•     is  a  professional  composer  1' 

i  abandonment  of  your  vocation  as  a  singer)' 
'  Yea.' 

'  My  dear  child,  I  should  h-i  your  worst  enemy  if  I  en- 
!'  ■  notion  ;  cling  to  the  career  in  which  you  can 
gain  but  health,  and  I  wager  my  reputation  on 
■.  the  stage.  What  can  you  be  as  a  com- 
i,  ill  set  pretty  music  to  pretty  words,  and  will 
ra wing-room  a  with  the  fame  a  little  more  or  Ives 
the  compositions  of  female  amateurs. 
i  at  something  higher,  as  I  know  you  would  do,  and  you 
■I.      Is  there  any  instance  in  modern  limes,  per- 

■ a,  of  a  female  composer  who  attains  even  to 

■  eminence  of  n  third-rate  opera  writerl     Composition   iu 
.  ■  Dudevant  and  your 
me  de  Grantmesni)  can  heat  most  men;  but  the 
.1  composition  is  kcrmmt,  and  accept  it  its  a  com- 
i  say  that  you  are  essentially  fanme.' 
He  left  me,  ol  course,  mortified  and  humbled  ;  but  1  feel 
uyself,  though  whether  in  his  deprecta- 
oole  sex  I  cannot  say.     But  as  this  hope  has  leit 


me,  I  have  become  more  disquieted,  still  more  restless.     Coun- 
sel me,  Eulalte  ;  counsel,  and,  if  possible,  comfort  me. 

"ISAUKA.1* 

LETTER  FROM  1SAURA  CICOGNA  TO   MADAME  DE  GRAKTMESNIL. 

"  No  letter  from  you  yet,  and  t  bave  left  yon  in  peace  for 
ten  days.  How  do  you  think  I  have  spent  them  1  The  Hfucs- 
tro  called  on  us  with  M.  Savariu,  to  insist  on  our  accompany- 
ing them  on  a  round  of  the  theatres.  I  bad  not  been  to  one 
since  my  arrival.  I  diving  that  the  kind-hearted  composer 
bad  a  motive  in  this  invitation.  He  thought  that  in  witness- 
ing the  applauses  bestowed  on  actors,  and  sharing  in  the  fasci- 
nation in  which  tlu.-:Unrul  illusion  hulls  an  audience,  my  obi 
passion  for  the  sta^i*,  and  with  it  the  longing  for  an  artule's 
fame  would  revive. 

"  In  my  heart  I  wished  that  bis  expectations  might  be  real- 
ized.    Well  for  me  if  I  could  once  more  concentre  all  my  aspi- 
rations on  a  prize  within  my  reach. 
t  first  I 


The  comedies  that  please  then   .ire   bat  pleasant  caricatures  of 
dim  in  a  corrupt  society.      They  contain  no  large 

'■    .ninv;    r.lnii'     tfiUiciBOW  OODV«J  110    luminous 

rath;  their  sentiment  is  not  pare  mo  noble— it  is  a 
sickly  and  fake  perversion  of  the  impure  and  ignoble  into  tra- 
vesties of  the  pure  am',  noble, 

■'  Their  melodramas  can  not  be  classed  as  literature — all  that 

.  ,.;.;  French  genio*  Is  its  rat 
"  Great  di  ti  parta    One  great  part,  such 

*  a  Ba  :hi  1  would  gladly  bare  accepted,  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
iuiaa  of  the  young  generation. 

"High  art  has  taken  refuge  in  the  opera ;  but  that  is  not 
■  ■.■'.    I  do  not  eoujplain  so  much  that  French  baste 
1  complain  that  French  intellect  is  lowered. 

/■'/.".  i-  gr< ■;[!.,  imt  so  mii'.-li  in 

::i  the  elevation  of  thought;  but  the 
.  to  the  bast  drama  now  produced  ia  out 
f  poetry  altogether,  and  into  those  flats  of  prose  which  give 
JiinpM'  of  a  mountain- top. 

"Bui  now  to  the  opera.     S in  Norma/    The  house  was 

loud  as  it  was  genuine.     You 
S— —  never  rivalled   Pasta,  but  certainly   her 
aiaagmit  performance.     IW  voice,  has  lost  less 'd'  ita 
n  1  had  been  told,  and  what  is  lost  of  it  her  prao- 
1  managen  ,  invS  off. 

.  lite  right — I  could  never  vie  with  her  in 
imt  cuna-it.ed   ami   vain   as  i  m  ly    eemti    n  to 
■  ■:  so,  I  feel  in  ray  own    line  that  I  could  command 
l  I'lmisi.' — of  course   taking  into  account  mj  brief- 
ige  of  youth.      Her  acting,  apart   from  hei   roice, 
■    in.1,     it  seems   to  me  to  want  into! 
lings,   the  under-current  of  emotion,  which  con- 
el  iej  beanty   of  the  situation  and  the  character. 
a  I  jr-aloiis  wlien  I  say  this  7     Read  on  and 

n  tarn  that  night,  when  1  had  seen  the  Veuoatfl  to 
!,  I  went  into  my  own  room,  opened  the  window,  and  looked 

A  lovely  night,  mild  aa  in  spring  at  Florence-  -the  to 

.   I  the  Btara  looking  so  calm  and  so  big 
vacli  of  their  tranquillity.     The  evergreens  in  the  gardens 
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of  the  villas  around  mo  silvered  over,  and  the  slimmer  boughs, 
not  yet  clothed  with  leaves,  were  scarcely  visible  amidst  the 
changeless  smile  at  the  laurels.  At  the  distance  lay  Paris, 
only  to  be  known  by  its  innumerable  lights.  And  then  I  said 
to  myself, 

"  No,  I  nan  mit  be  an  actress  ;  I  can  not  resign  my  real  self 
fur  that  vamped-up  hypocrite  before  the  lamps.  Out  on  those 
stage  robes  and  painted  cheeks  !  Out  on  that  simulated  utter- 
ance of  sentiments  learned  by  rote  and  practised  before  the 
lookiri^-gla.-ss  till  every  gesture  has  its  drill  1 

"  Then  1  Razed  on  those  stars  which  provoke  our  question- 
ings, and  return  no  answer,  till  my  heart  grew  full,  so  full,  and 
I  bowed  my  head  and  wept  like  a  child." 

FROM  THE  SAWS  TO  THE  SAME. 

"And  still  no  letter  from  you  1  I  see  in  the  journals  that 
you  have  left  Nice.  Is  it  that  you  are  too  absorbed  in  your 
work  to  have  leisure  to  write  to  me  1     I  know  you  are  not  ill ; 

r  if  you  were,  all  Paris  would  know  of  it.     All  Europe  hw 


.'1  I  did  not  notice  whether  lie  wu  young  ot  old. 

;  but  he  came  the  next  tiny,  and  a  third  day,  and 
■  hi  i,  111  so  regarding  him.  his 
eyes  became  lived  on  mine,  The  fourth  day  In  did  not  come, 
but  two  other  men  came,  and  thu  looi  of  one  was  inquisitive 
and  offensive.  They  sat  themselves  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
»,ilk,  iiini  though  I  did  not  seem  bo  notiee  them,  I  baatened 

-.In*  next  day,  in  talking  hkI -  kind  Madame 

|uiet  w.ilks  of  mine,  the  hinted, 
.  lioacy  which  ia  her  oharaeteriatio,  that  the  customs 

■  I  nut  allow  demoiaellea  cemme  U/aul  to  walk  alone 

patha  ol  !li"  Bois. 
11  i  begin  now  tn  conijinliL-nil  your  disdain  of  customs  which 
unpeeu  chains  si i  idly  ^illm^  on  the  liberty  of  our.aex. 

"  We  dined  with  the  Savarina  laat  evening:  what  a  joyous 
heal  Nut  reading  Latin,  I  only  know  Horace  by 
.  which  I  am  toll)   are   had  ;  hut  Savarin  seems  to 

■  !  half  Horace.     Horace  on  his  town<bred  lide   bo 
playfully  ivrll-l.icil.  so  good  In  inn  -or  I'll  in  bis  philosophy,  so  all'ec- 

:i  nda,  and  80  biting  to  foes.     But  certainly  Savann 
could  nut  bnVe  rived  in  a  country  farm  upon  endives  mid  mal- 

town-breil    mil     i  '/!::■  inn,  j  i    fi  ,;<;  !.»-id  (/.-.<  unifies. 

mirea  you,  and  how  I  love  biru  lor  it !  Only  in  one 
urslyle  that  he  chiefly 
■  ml)  that  style  is  matchless  ;  but  style  ia  only  the 
hough t,  and  to  praise  your  style  seems  lo  me  almost 
•  aa  the  compliment  to  some  perfect  beauty,  not  oa 
i  .mil  face,  line  on  her  taste  in  dress, 
e  met  at  dinner  an  American  and  his  wife — a  Colonel 
!  Mrs.  Moilcy  :  she  ia  delicately  handsome,  as  the  Arneri- 
tiave  seen  generally  are,  and  with  that  frank  vi 
inner  which  distinguishes  them  from 
teemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  wu  soon  grew 

lirsl  advocate  I  have   met,  "except  yourself,  of 
upon  the  Rights  of   Women  of  which  one  reads 

.'■  j. ■urn. .Is  lb: in:  hears  discussed  in  suhftg. 

"Naturally  enough,  I  felt  great  interest  In  that  subject,  more 
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especially  siitoe  iny  rambles  in  the  Bois  were  forbidden  j,  and 
as  long  as  she  declaimed  on  the  hard  fate  of  the  women  who,  feel- 
ing within  them  powers  that  struggle  for  air  and  light  beyond 
the  close  precinct  of  household  duties,  find  themselves  re- 
stricted from  fair  rivalry  with  men  in  such  fields  of  knowledge 
and  toil  and  glory  as  men  since  the  world  began  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  I  need  not  say  that  I  went  with  her  cor- 
dially :  you  can  guess  that  by  my  former  letters.  But  when 
she  entered  into  the  detailed  catalogue  of  our  exact  wrongs  and 
our  exact  rights,  I  felt  all  the  pusillanimity  of  my  sex,  and 
shrank  back  in  terror. 

"  Her  husband,  joining  us  when  she  was  in  full  tide  of  elo- 
quence, smiled  at  me  with  a  kind  of  saturnine  mirth.  '  Made- 
moiselle, don't  believe  a  word  she  says  ;  it  is  only  tall  talk  I 
In  America  the  women  are  absolute  tyrants,  and  it  is  I  who, 
in  concert  with  my  oppressed  countrymen,  am  going  in  for  a 
platform  agitation  to  restore  the  Rights  of  Men." 

"  Upon  this  there  was  a  lively  battle  of  words  between  the 
sponsea,  in  which,  I  must  own,  I  thought  the  lady  was  do- 
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suns- day.  1"  one  of  my  sudden  whims  I  tut  off  with  a 
few  friends  on  a  rapid  torn  along  the  Riviera  to  Genoa,  thence 
to  Turin,  on  to  Milan.  Not  ku owing  where  we  should  rest 
even  for  a  day,  my  letters  were  uot  I'm  warded. 

"  I  came  back  to  Nice  yesterday,  consoled  for  all  fatigues  in 
having  insured  that  accuracy  in  description  of  localiiiii  wlii.  ii 
j  work  necessitates. 

u  are,  my  pour  child,  in  that  revolutionary  crids  through 

h  genius  passes  in  youth  before  it  know*  its  own  self,  and 

ngs  vaguely  to  do  or  to  be  a  something  other  than  it  hits 

ine  or  has  been  before.     For,  not  to  be  unjust  to  yui  own 

ina  yon  have — that  inborn,  imleiin.'iUo  ■ 

"H  have,  but 
eotrated,   undisciplined.      I  seo,  though  you  aro 
■i  -ay  so  openly,  that  you  shrink  from  tin 
i,  fevered  b]  yoni  n  ading,  you  won].]  ;'.: 
crown  of  author.     1  echo  the  bard  saying  of  the 
Id  be  your  worst  enem  j  did  1  encouragi 
■  ■■!■  in  which  a  dazzling  success  ia  so  assured,  for 
i  which,  if  it  Were  your  true   vocation,  you  would  nol  ilsk 

■  :i    Bt  For  it ;  you  would  be  impelled  to  it  by  the 
[hie  star  which  presides  ovej  the  birth  - 

,  who  an  so  naturally  observant,  and  of  late  have 

ever  remarked    that  authors,  however 

jrbed  in  their  own  craft,  do  not  wish  their  children  to  adopt 

e  most  successful  author  is  perhaps  the  last  person  to 

ea  should  come  for  encouragement.  Thiol  think 

.    with   the  cultivators  of  the   sister   arts.     The 

■  Ijititf,  the  musician,  si-em  disponed  to  invito  ilis- 
ulytes.       As   fur  those  m-av<l    in    I  In; 

of  life,  fathers  mostly  wish  their  sons  to  be  as 
■..-  bom, 

■  tan,  the  lawyer,   the  merchant,  t;u;h   says  to  his 
low  my  st*ps.    All  parents  in  practical  life  would 

■  ;i   this— they  would  not  wish  their  sous  to  be 
.  There  must  be  some  sound  cause  in  the  world's  pbiloso- 


luding  t. 
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pliy  for  this  general  concurrence  of  digression  from  a  road  of 
which  the  travellers  themselves  say  to  those  whom  they  love 
best, '  Beware  I ' 

"  Romance  in  youth  is,  if  rightly  understood,  the  happiest 
nutriment  of  wisdom  in  after-years  ;  but  I  would  never  invite 
any  one  to  look  upon  the  romance  of  youth  as  a  thing 
"  '  To  ease  in  periods  and  embalm  in  ink.' 

"  Enfant,  have  you  need  of  a  publisher  to  create  romance  t 
Is  it  not  in  yourself  i  Do  not  imagine  that  genius  requires  for 
its  enjoyment  the  scratch  of  the  pen  and  the  types  of  the  printer. 
Do  not  suppose  that  the  poet,  tharomanckr,  is  most  poetic,  most 
romantic,  when  he  is  striving,  struggling,  labouring,  to  check 
the  rush  of  his  ideas,  and  materialize  the  images  which  visit 
him  as  souls  into  such  tangible  likenesses  of  flesh  and  Mood 
that  the  highest  compliment  a  reader  can  bestow  on  them  is  to 
say  that  they  are  life-like.  No  :  the  poet's  real  delight  is  not 
in  the  mechanism  of  composing  ;  the  best  part  of  that  delight 
is  in  the  sympathies  that  lie  has  established  with  innumerable 
modifications  of  life  and  form,  and  art  and  nature — sympathies 


t. 
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"  How  little  a  libretto  interprets  ail  opera — how  little  we  care 
even  to  read  it !  It  is  the  music  that  speaks  to  us ;  and  how  1 
— through  the  human  voice.  We  do  not  notice  how  poor  are 
the  words  which  the  voice  warbles.  It  is  the  voice  itself  inter- 
preting the  soul  of  the  musician  which  enchants  and  enthrals 
us.  And  you  who  have  that  voice  pretend  to  despise  the  gift. 
What!  Despise  the  power  of  communicating  delight!-  -the 
power  that  we  authors  envy  ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  we  give 
delight  with  so  little  alloy  as  the  singer. 

"  And  when  an  audience  disperses,  can  you  guess  what  griefs 
the  singer  may  have  comforted  ?  what  hard  hearts  he  may  have 
softened  ?  what  high  thoughts  he  may  have  awakened  1 

"  You  say, '  Out  on  the  vamped- up  hypocrite  !  Out  on  the 
stage  robes  and  painted  cheeks  ! ' 

"  I  say,  '  Out  on  the  morbid  spirit  which  so  cynically  regards 
the  mere  details  by  which  a  whole  effect  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  souls  of  races  and  nations  can  be  produced  ! ' 

"  There,  have  I  scolded  you  sufficiently  ?  I  should  scold  you 
more,  if  I  did  not  see  in  the  affluence  of  your  youth  and  your 
intellect  the  cause  of  your  restlessness. 

"  Riches  are  always  restless.  It  is  only  to  poverty  that  the 
ods  give  content 

"  xou  question  me  about  love  :  you  ask  me  if  I  have  ever 
bowed  to  a  master,  ever  merged  ray  life  in  another's  ;  expect 
no  answer  on  this  from  me.  Circe  herself  could  give  no  answer 
to  the  simplest  maid,  who,  never  having  loved,  asks,  '  What  is 
loveT 

"  In  the  history  of  the  passions  each  human  heart  is  a  world 
v  in  itself:  its  experience  profits  no  others.  In  no  two  lives  does 
love  play  the  same  part  or  bequeath  the  same  record. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry  that  the  word 
'  love '  now  falls  on  my  ear  with  a  sound  as  slight  and  as  faint 
as  the  dropping  of  a  leaf  in  autumn  may  fall  on  thine. 

"  I  volunteer  but  this  lesson,  the  wisest  I  can  give,  if  thou 
canst  understand  it :  as  I  bade  thee  take  art  into  thy  life,  so 
learn  to  look  on  life  itself  as  an  art.  Thou  couldst  discover  the 
charm  in  Tasso  ;  thou  couldst  perceive  that  the  requisite  of  all 
art,  that  which  pleases,  is  in  the  harmony  of  proportion.  We 
lose  sight  of  beauty  if  we  exaggerate  the  feature  most  beautiful 
B 
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"  Love  proportioned,  ,1(10706  t lie  homeliest  existence  ;  love 
dispro portioned,  deforms  the  fairest. 

"  Alas !  wilt  thou  remember  this  warning  when  the  time 
comes  in  which  it  may  be  needed  I 
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CHAPTER  L 

T  is  several  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter ; 
the  lime  trees  in  the  Tuileries  are  clothed  in  green. 
In  a  somewhat  spacious  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor  in  the  quiet  locality  of  the  Rue  d'An- 
jou,  a  man  was  seated,  very  still,  and  evidently 
absorbed  in  deep  thought,  before  a  writing-table  placed  close 
to  the  window. 

Seen  thus,  there  was  an  expression  of  great  power  both  of 
intellect  and  of  character  in  a  face  which,  in  ordinary  social 
commune,  might  rather  be  noticeable  for  an  aspect  of  hardy 
frankness,  suiting  well  with  the  clear-cut,  handsome  profile, 
and  the  rich  dark  auburn  hair,  waving  carelessly  over  one  ol 
those  broad  open  foreheads  which,  according  to  an  old  writer, 
6eem  the  "  frontispiece  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Honour." 

The  forehead,  indeed,  was  the  man's  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture. It  could  not  but  prepossess  the  beholder.  When,  in 
private  theatricals,  he  had  need  to  alter  the  character  of  his 
countenance,  he  did  it  effectually,  merely  by  forcing  down  his 
hair  till  it  reached  his  eyebrows.  He  no  longer  then  looked 
like  the  same  man. 

The  person  I  describe  has  been  already  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  Graham  Vane.  But  perhaps  this  is  the  fit  occasion 
to  enter  into  some  such  details  as  to  his  parentage  and  position 
as  may  make  the  introduction  more  satisfactory  and  complete. 

His  father,  the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  family,  came 
into  possession,  after  a  long  minority,  of  what  may  be  called  a 
lair  squire's  estate,  and  about  half  a  million  in  moneyed  iuvest- 


roenta,  inherited  on  the  female  side.  Both  land  and  money 
were  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  unincumbered  by  entail  or 
settlement.  He  was  a  man  of  a  brilliant,  irregular  genius,  of 
princely  generosity,  of  splendid  taste,  of  a  gorgeous  kind  of 
pride  closely  allied  to  a  masculine  kind  of  vanity.  Aa  soon  m 
he  was  of  age  he  began  to  build,  converting  his  squire's  hall 
into  a  ducal  palace,  lie  then  stood  for  the  county  ;  and  in  days 
before  the  Brst  Reform  Bill,  when  a  county  election  was  to  the 
estate  of  a  candidate  what  a  long  war  is  to  the  debt  of  a  nation. 
He  won  the  election;  he  obtained  early  successes  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  said  by  good  authorities  in  political  circles  that, 
if  he  chose,  he  might  aspire  to  lead  his  [tarty,  and  ultimately  to 
bold  the  that  rank  in  the  government  of  his  country. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but  certainly  he  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  such  an  ambition.  He 
wits  too  fond  of  pleasure,,  of  luxury,  of  pomp.  He  kept  a 
famous  stud  of  niters  and  hunters.  He  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  art.  His  establishments,  bis  entertainments,  were 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  great  noble  who  represented  the 
iest  (Mr.  Vane  would  not  own  it  to  be  the  eldest)  branch  of 
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Besides,  he  held  notions  of  his  own  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  children  dependent  on  their  faEher.  *  What  numbers 
of  young  men, "  said  he,  "  are  ruined  in  character  and  in  fortune 
by  knowing  that  when  their  father  dies  they  are  certain  of  the 
same  provision,  no  matter  how  they  displease  him  ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  forestalling  that  provision  by  recourse  to  usurers  ! " 
These  arguments  might  not  have  prevailed  over  the  bride's 
father  a  year  or  two  later,  when,  by  the  death  of  intervening 
kinsmen,  he  became  Duke  of  Alton  ;  but  in  his  then  circum- 
stances the  marriage  itself  was  so  much  beyond  the  expectations 
which  the  portionless  daughter  of  a  sea-captain  has  the  right 
to  form,  that  Mr.  Vane  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  he  remained 
absolute  master  of  his  whole  fortune,  save  .of  that  part  of  his 
landed  estate  on  which  his  wife's  jointure  was  settled  ;  and 
even  from  this  encumbrance  he  was  very  soon  freed..  His  wife 
died  in  the  second  year  of  marriage,  leaving  an  only  son — 
Graham.  He  grieved  for  her  loss  with  all  the  passion  of  an 
impressionable,  ardent,  and  powerful  nature.  Then  for  a  while 
he  sought  distraction  to  his  sorrow  by  throwing  himself  into 
public  life  with  a  devoted  energy  he  had  not  previously  dis- 
played. 

His  speeches  served  to  bring  his  party  into  power,  and  he 
yielded,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  unanimous  demand  of  that 
party  that  he  should  accept  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  new 
Cabinet.  He  acquitted  himself  well  as  an  administrator,  but 
declared,  no  doubt  honestly,  that  he  felt  like  Sinbad  released 
from  the  old  man  on  his  back,  when,  a  year  or  two  afterward, 
he  went  out  of  office  with  his  party.  No  persuasions  could  in- 
duce him  to  come  in  again ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  take  a  very 
active  part  in  debate.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  was  born  to  the 
freedom  of  a  private  gentleman — intolerable  to  mo  is  the 
thraldom  of  a  public  servant.  But  I  will  bring  up  my  son  so 
that  he  may  acquit  the  debt  which  1  decline  to  pay  to  my  coun- 
try." There  he  kept  his  word.  Graham  had  been  carefully 
educated  for  public  life,  the  ambition  for  it  dinned  into  his  ear 
from  childhood.  In  his  school  vacations  his  father  made  him 
learn  and  declaim  chosen  specimens  of  masculine  oratory  ; 
engaged  an  eminent  actor  to  give  him  lessons  in  elocution  ; 
bade  him  frequent  theatres,  and  study  there  the  effect  which 


words  derive  from  looks  and  gesture  ;  encouraged  him  to  take 
part  himself  in  private  theatricals.  To  all  this  ihe  boy  lent  his 
mind  with  delight.  He  had  the  orator's  inborn  temperament; 
ijuick  yet  imaginative,  and  loving  the  sport  of  rivalry  and  con- 
test. Being  also,  in  his  bcyish  years,  good-humoured  and  joy- 
"iia,  he  was  not  more  a  favourite  with  the  masters  in  the  school 
mom  than  with  boys  in  the  playground.  Leaving  Eton  at 
seventeen,  he  then  entered  at  Cambridge,  and  became,  in  his 
first  term,  the  most  popular  speaker  at  the  Union. 

But  his  father  cut  short  his  academical  career,  and  decided, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  place  him  at  once  in  Diplomacy.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Parte,  and  partook  of  the  plea- 
sures and  dissipations  of  that  metropolis  too  keenly  to  retain 
much  of  the  sterner  ambition  to  which  he  had  before  devoted 
himself.  Becoming  nue  of  the  spoiled  darlings  of  fashion,  there 
was  great  danger  that  his  character  would  relax  into  the  easy 
Ljrace  of  the  Epicurean,  when  all  such  luiterings  in  the  Rose 
Garden  were  brought  to  abrupt  close  by  a  rude  and  terrible 
change  in  his  fortune*. 

killed  by  »  fall  fro: 
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Ii.  hftd  lavished  itself  on  encouragement  to  art — on  great  ob- 
jects of  public,  beneficence— on  public-spirited  aid  of  political 
(■  ;  and  even  in  mere  selfish  enjoyments  there  waa  i  cer- 
tain grandeur  in  his  princely  hospitalities,  in  his  munificent 

gruerosity,  in  a  warm  hearted  caj-eleaaneea  for   i ey.     No 

indulgence  in  petty  follies  or  degrading  viceB  aggravated  the 

:'  the  magnifieenl  squanderer, 

"Let  me  look  on  my  loss  of  fortune  as  a  gain  to  myself,"  said 

Graham,  manfully.    "  Had  I  been  a  rich  man,  my  experience  of 

■■■■  that  I  should  must  likely  have  been  ;i  very   tdle 

Now  that  I  have  no  gold,  I  must  dig  in  myself  lor  iron." 

■  whom  lieisaid  this  »  ;is  :iii  uncle-in  laiv — if  I  may 

■  that   jliiLisf — the  Right  Honourable  Richard  King,  popu- 

styied  the  "  blameless  King." 

lleinan  had  married  the  sister  of  Graham's  mother, 

i  loss  in  his  infancy  and  boyhood  she  had  tenderly  and 

lUcht  to  supply.     It  is  impossible   t.o  conceive  a 

■a  fitted  to  invite  love  and  reverence  than  waa  Lady 

Let  King,  her  manners  were  so  sweet  and  gentle,  her  whole 

o  elevated  and  pure. 

i  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  when  she  married 
nid  the  alliance  was   not  deemed  quite  suitable. 
Still  it  was  not  one  to  which  the  Duke  would  have  been  fairly 
ii  refusing  his  assent. 
\  King  could  not,  indeed,  boast  of  noble  ancestry,  nor  was 
led  proprietor  ;  but  be  was  a  not  undistinguished 
[lament,  of  irreproachable  character,  an 
■  i   from  11  distant  kin-man,  who  bad  enriched 
■  rohanc.  It  was  on  both  sides  a  marriage  of  love, 
hi  uplifts  a  wife  to  his  own 
It;  it  as  often  happens  that  a  woman  uplifts  bar  husband 
i'f  her  own  character.  Richard  King  rose  greatly 
imation  after  his  marriage  with  Lady  Juliet. 
to  a  sincere  piety  a  very  active  and  a  very  enligbt- 
.  ■  • .     She  guided  his  ambition  aside  from  mere 
into  subjects  of  social  and  religious  interest,  and 
oself  tn  these  he  achieved  a  position  mi 
respected  than  he  could  ever  have  won  in  the 


■When  the  government  of  which  the  elder  Vnne  became  a 
leading  minister  was  formed,  it  was  considered  a  great  object 
to  secure  a  name  so  high  in  the  religious  world,  so  beloved  by 
the  working  classes,  as  that  of  Richard  King  ;  and  he  accepted 
one  of  those  places  which,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  confer 
the  rank  of  privy  councillor. 

When  that  brief-lived  administration  ceased,  he  felt  the  same 
sensation  of  relief  that  Vane  had  felt,  and  came  to  the  same 
resolution  never  again  to  accept  office,  but  from  different  rea> 
sons,  all  of  which  need  not  now  be  detailed.  Among  them, 
however,  certainly  this:  He  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
opinion,  thin-skinned  as  to  abuse,  and  very  tenacious  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  peculiar  character  of  sanctity  and  philan- 
thropy. He  writhed  under  every  neWSpnwF  iirticle  that  had 
made  "  the  blameless  King"  responsible  (or  the  iniquities  of 
the  government  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  loss  of  office  he 
seemed  to  recover  his  former  throne. 

Mr.  King  heard  Graham's  resolution  with  a  grave  approving 

smile,  and  hia  interest  in  the  young  man  became  greatly  in- 

icd.  He  devoted  himself  strenuously  to  the  object  of  si 
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retain  that  remnant  of  the  hereditary  estate  which  yon  are  so 
loth  to  part  with.  But  how  1  by  mortgaging  it  to  an  extent 
that  will  scarcely  leave  you  £50  a  year  net  from  the  rents. 
This  is  not  all.  Your  mind  will  then  be  distracted  from  the 
large  object  of  a  career  to  the  small  object  of  retaining  a  few 
family  acres ;  you  will  be  constantly  hampered  by  private 
anxieties  and  fears :  you  could  do  nothing  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around  you — could  not  repair  a  farm-house  for  a  better 
class  of  tenant — could  not  rebuild  a  labourer's  dilapidated  cot- 
tage. Give  up  an  idea  that  might  be  very  well  for  a  man  whose 
sole  ambition  was  to  remain  a  squire,  however  beggarly — 
launch  yourself  into  the  larger  world  of  metropolitan  life  with 
energies  wholly  unshackled,  a  mind  wholly  undisturbed,  and 
secure  of  an  income  which,  however  modest,  is  equal  to  that  of 
most  young  men  who  enter  that  world  as  your  equals." 

Graham  was  convinced,  and  yielded,  though  with  a  bitter 
pang.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  whose  fathers  have  lived  on  the 
soil  to  give  up  all  trace  of  their  whereabouts.  But  none  saw  in 
him  any  morbid  consciousness  of  change  of  fortune,  when  a  year 
after  his  father's  death,  he  reassumed  his  place  in  society.  If 
before  courted  for  his  expectations,  he  was  still  courted  for 
himself ;  by  many  of  the  great  who  had  loved  his  father,  per- 
haps even  courted  more. 

He  resigned  the  diplomatic  career,  not  merely  because  the 
rise  in  that  profession  is  slow,  and  in  the  intermediate  steps 
the  chances  of  distinction  are  slight  and  few,  but  more  because 
he  desired  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  home  country,  and  regarded 
the  courts  of  other  lands  as  exile. 

It  was  not  true,  however,  as  Lemercier  had  stated  on  report, 
that  he  lived  on  his  pen.  Curbing  all  his  old  extravagant 
tastes,  £500  a  year  amply  supplied  his  wants.  But  he  had  by 
his  pen  gained  distinction,  and  created  great  belief  in  his  abili- 
ties for  a  public  career.  He  had  written  critical  articles,  read 
with  much  praise,  in  periodicals  of  authority,  and  had  published 
one  or  two  essays  on  political  questions,  which  had  created  yet 
more  sensation.  It  was  the  graver  literature,  connected  more  or 
less  witli  his  ultimate  object  of  a  public  career,  in  which  he  had 
thus  evinced  his  talents  of  composition.  Such  writings  were 
pot  of  a  nature  to  bring  him  much  money,  but  they  gave  him 
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a  definite  and  solid  station.  In  the  old  time,  before  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  his  refutation  would  hove  secured  him  at  once  a 
seat  in  Parliament  ;  hut  the  ancient  nurseries  of  statesmen  are 
pone,  and  their  place  is  not  supplied. 

lie  had  been  invited,  however,  to  stand  for  more  than  one 
Inrgu  and  populous  borough,  w  ith  vi.-ry  f  nil  prospects  of  success  ; 
and  whatever  the  expense,  Mr.  King  had  offered  to  defray  it. 
JJut  Graham  wmild  not  have  incurred  the  latter  obligation  ; 
and  when  he  learned  the  pledges  which  his  supporters  would 
have  exacted,  he  would  not  have  stood  if  success  had  been  cer- 
tain and  the  cost  nothing.  "  I  caunot,"  he  said  to  his  friends, 
"go  into  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  country  with 
my  thoughts  manacled;  and  I  cannot  be  both  representative 
and  slave  of  the  gre;tti'*t  ignorance  of  the  greatest  number.  I 
hide  my  time,  and  meanwhile  1  prefer  to  write  aa  I  please, 
rather  than  vote  as  I  don't  please." 

Three  years  went  by,  passed  chiefly  in  England,  partly  in 
travel ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  Graham  Vain-  was  still  one  of 
those  of  whom  admirers  say,  ■ '  He  will  be  a  great  man  some 
l"  and  detracting  reply,  ''.Some  day  seems  a  long  way  off." 
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And  now  a  new  change  in  his  life  befell  him.  Lady  Janet 
died  of  a  fever  contracted  in  her  habitual  rounds  of  charity 
among  the  houses  of  the  poor.  She  had  been  to  him  as  the 
most  tender  mother,  and  a  lovelier  soul  than  hers  uever  alighted 
on  the  earth.  His  grief  was  intense  ;  but  what  was  her  hus- 
band's ? — one  of  those  griefs  that  kill. 

To  the  side  of  Richard  King  his  Janet  had  been  as  the 
guardian  angeL  His  love  for  her  was  almost  worship— with 
her,  every  object  in  a  life  hitherto  so  active  and  useful  seemed 
gone.  He  evinced  no  noisy  passion  of  sorrow.  He  shut  him- 
self up,  and  refused  to  see  even  Graham.  But  after  some 
weeks  had  passed,  he  admitted  the  clergyman  in  whom,  on 
spiritual  matters,  he  habitually  confided,  and  seemed  consoled 
by  the  visits  ;  he  then  sent  for  his  lawyer,  and  m  tde  his  will ; 
after  which  he  allowed  Graham  to  call  on  him  daily,  on  the 
condition  that  there  should  be  no  reference  to  his  loss.  He 
spoke  to  the  young  man  on  other  subjects,  rather  drawing  him 
out  about  himself,  sounding  his  opinion  on  various  grave  mat- 
ters, watching  his  face  while  he  questioned,  as  if  seeking  to 
dive  into  his  heart,  and  sometimes  pathetically  sinking  into  si- 
lence, broken  but  by  sighs.  So  it  went  on  for  a  few  more 
weeks  ;  then  he  took  the  advice  of  his  physician  to  seek  change 
of  air  and  scene.  He  went  away  alone,  without  even  a  ser- 
vant, not  leaving  word  where  he  had  gone.  After  a  little  while 
he  returned,  more  ailing,  more  broken  than  before.  One  morn- 
ing he  was  found  insensible — stricken  by  paralysis.  He  re- 
gained consciousness,  and  even  for  some  days  rallied  strength. 
He  might  have  recovered,  but  he  seemed  as  if  he  tacitly  refused 
to  live.     He  expired  at  last,  peacefully,  in  Graham's  arms. 

At  the  opening  of  his  will,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
Graham  his  sole  heir  and  executor.  Deducting  government 
duties,  legacies  to  servants,  and  donations  to  public  charities, 
the  sum  thus  bequeathed  to  his  lost  wife's  nephew  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

With  such  a  fortune,  opening  indeed  was  made  for  an  am- 
bition so  long  obstructed.  But  Graham  affected  no  change  in 
his  mode  of  life  ;  he  still  retained  his  modest  bachelor's  apart- 
ments—engaged no  servants — bought  no  horses — in  no  way 
exceeded  the  income  he  had  possessed  before.     He  seemed,  in. 
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deed,  depressed  rather  than  elated  by  the  succession  to  a  wealth 
which  lie  had  never  anticipated. 

Two  children  had  been  born  from  the  marriage  of  Richard 
King;  they  had  died  young,  it  is  true,  but  Lady  Janet  at  the 
time  of  her  decease  was  nut  too  advanced  in  years  for  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  oilier  offering  ;  and  even  after  Richard 
King  became  a  widower,  ho  had  given  to  Graham  no  hint  of 
his  testamentary  dispositions.  The  young  man  was  no  blood- 
rektion  to  him,  and  naturally  supposed  that  such  relations 
would  become  the  heirs.  But  in  truth  the  deceased  seemed  to 
have  no  near  relations— none  had  ever  been  known  to  visit  him 
—none  raised  a  voice  to  question  the  justice  of  his  will. 

Lady  Janet  had  been  buried  at  Kensal  Green  ;  her  husband's 
remains  weru  [diced  in  the  same  vault. 

For  days  ami  days  Graham  went  his  way  lonelily  to  th* 
cemetery.  He  might  he  seen  standing  motionless  by  that 
tomb,  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  yet  his  was  not  a 
weak  nature — not  one  of  those  that  love  indulgence  of  irre- 
mediable grief.  On  the  contrary,  people  who  did  not  know 
him  well  said  "  that  he  had  more  head  than  heart,"  and  the 
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deep  thought.     He  takes  up  a  letter  which  he  had  already 
glanced  over  hastily,  and  re-peruses  it  with  more  care. 

The  letter  is  from  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Alton,  who  had 
succeeded  a  few  years  since  to  the  family  honours— an  able 
man,  with  no  small  degree  of  information,  an  ardent  politician, 
but  of  very  rational  and  temperate  opinion  ;  too  much  occupied 
by  the  cares  of  a  princely  estate  to  covet  office  for  himself ; 
too  sincere  a  patriot  not  to  desire  office  for  those  to  whose 
hands  he  thought  the  country  might  be  most  safely  intrusted 
— an  intimate  friend  of  Graham's.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
aie  these : 

u  My  dear  Graham, — I  trust  that  you  will  welcome  the 
brilliant  opening  into  public  life  which  these  lines  are  intended 
to  announce  to  you.  Vavasour  has  just  been  with  me  to  say 
that  he  intends  to  resign  his  seat  for  the  county  when  Parlia- 
ment meets,  and  agreeing  with  me  that  there  is  no  one  so  fit 
to  succeed  him  as  yourself,  he  suggests  the  keeping  his  inten- 
tion secret  until  you  have  arranged  your  commitee  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  You  cannot  hope  to  escape  a  contest ; 
but  I  have  examined  the  Register,  and  the  party  has  gained 
rather  than  tost  since  the  last  election,  when  Vavasour  was  so 
triumphantly  returned. 

**  The  expenses  for  this  county,  where  there  are  so  many 
out-voters  to  bring  up,  and  so  many  agents  to  retain,  are  al- 
ways large  in  comparison  with  some  other  counties ;  but  that 
consideration  is  all  in  your  favour,  for  it  deters  Squire  Hunston, 
the  only  man  who  could  beat  you,  from  starting ;  and  to  your 
resources  a  thousand  pounds  more  or  less  are  a  trifle  not  worth 
discussing.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  nowadays  to  find  a 
seat  for  a  man  of  moderate  opinions  like  yours  and  mine.  Our 
county  would  exactly  suit  you.  The  constituency  is  so  evenly 
divided  between  the  urban  and  rural  populations,  that  its 
representative  must  fairly  consult  the  interests  of  both.  lie 
can  be  neither  an  ultra-Tory  nor  a  violent  Radical.  He  is  left 
to  the  enviable  freedom,  to  which  you  say  you  aspire,  of  con- 
sidering what  is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"  Do  not  lose  so  rare  an  opportunity.  There  is  but  one 
drawback  to  your  triumphant  candidature.     It  will  be  said  you 
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have  no  longer  an  acre  in  the  county  in  which  the  Vanes  have 
been  settled  so  long.  That  drawback  can  be  removed.  It  is 
true  that  you  can  never  hope  to  buy  back  the  estates  which 
you  were  compelled  to  sell  at  your  father's  death — the  old 
manufacturer  gripes  them  toe>  firmly  to  loosen  his  hold  ;  and 
after  all,  even  were  your  income  double  what  it  is,  you  would 
lie  overhoused  in  the  vast  pile  in  which  your  father  buried  so 
large  a  share  of  his  fortune.  But  that  beautiful  old  hunting- 
lodge,  the  Slamm  Schloss  of  your  family,  with  the  adjacent 
farms,  can  now  be  repurchased  very  reasonably.  The  brewer 
who  bought  them  is  afflicted  with  an  extravagant  son,  whom 
he  placed  in  the  — —  Hussars,  and  will  gladly  sell  the  pro- 
perty for  £5000  more  than  lie  gave  :  well  worth  the  difference, 
as  he  has  improved  die  farm- buildings  and  raised  the  rental. 
I  think,  in  addition  to  the  sum  you  have  on  mortgage,  £23,000 
will  be  accepted,  and  as  a  mere  investment  pay  you  nearly  three 
per  cent.  tJul  to  you  it  is  worth  double  the  money  ;  it  once 
more  identifies  your  ancient  name  with  the  county.  You 
would  be  a  greater  personage  with  that  moderate  holding  in 
district  in  ivliii'h  your  race  took  root,  and  a 
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Graham  hurried  the  letter  into  his  portfolio,  and  said,  tl  You 
mean  the  person  to  whom  I  am  always  at  home  ? " 

"  The  same,  monsieur." 

"  Admit  him,  of  course." 

There  entered  a  wonderfully  thin  man;  middle-aged,  clothed 
in  black,  his  face  cleanly  shaven,  his  hair  cut  very  short,  with 
one  of  those  faces  which,  to  use  a  French  expression,  say 
"  nothing."  It  was  absolutely  without  expression — it  had  not, 
even  despite  its  thinness,  one  salient  feature.  If  you  had 
found  yourself  anywhere  seated  next  to  that  man,  your  eye 
would  have  passed  him  over  as  too  insignificant  to  notice  ;  if 
at  a  cafl,  you  would  have  gone  on  talking  to  your  friend  with- 
out lowering  your  voice.  What  mattered  it  whether  a  bete 
like  that  overheard  or  not  1  Had  you  been  asked  to  guess  his 
calling  and  station,  you  might  have  said,  minutely  observing 
the  freshness  of  his  clothes,  and  the  undeniable  respectability 
of  his  tout  ensemble,  "  He  must  be  well  off,  and  with  no  care  for 
customers  on  his  mind — a  ci-devant  chandler  who  has  retired 
on  a  legacy." 

Graham  rose  at  the  entrance  of  his  visitor,  motioned  him 
courteously  to  a  seat  beside  him,  and  waiting  till  the  laquais  had 
vanished,  then  asked,  "  What  news  ? " 

"  None,  I  fear,  that  will  satisfy  monsieur.  I  have  certainly 
hunted  out;  since  I  had  last  the  honour  to  see  you,  no  less  than 
four  ladies  of  the  name  of  Duval,  but  only  one  of  them  took 
that  name  from  her  parents,  and  was  also  christened  Louise." 

44  Ah— Louise." 

"  Yes,  the  daughter  of  a  perfumer,  aged  twenty-eight.  She* 
therefore,  is  not  the  Louise  you  seek.  Permit  me  to  refer 
to  vour  instructions."  Here  M.  Renard  took  out  a  note-book, 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  resumed — "  Wanted,  Louise  Duval, 
daughter  of  Auguste  Duval,  a  French  drawing-master,  wl»'> 
lived  for  many  years  at  Tours,  removed  to  Paris  in  1845,  lived 

at  No.  12  Rue  do  S at  Paris  for  some  years,  but  afterward 

moved  to  a  different  quartier  of  the  town,  and  died  1848,  in 

Rue  L ,   No.  39.     Shortly  after  his  death,  his  dau^'iter 

Louise  left  that  lodging,  and  could  not  be  traced.  In  1849 
official  documents  reporting  her  death  were  forwarded  from 
Munich  to  a  person  (a  friend  of  yours,  monsieur).    D'ath, 
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of  course,  taken  for  granted ;  but  nearly  five  years  afterward, 
this  very  jii  rson  encountered  the  said  Louise  Duval  at  Air-la 
(.'■hapelle,  ami  never  heard  nor  saw  more  of  her.  Dtmande 
submitted,  to  find  out  said  Louise  Duval  or  any  children  oi 
hers  born  in  1848-9 ;  supposed  in  1852-3  to  have  one  child, 
a  girl,  between  four  and  live  yean  old.  Ii  that  right,  mon- 
sieur 1 " 

"  Quite  right." 

"  And  this  is  the  whole  information  given  to  me.  Monsieur 
on  giving  it  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should 
commence  inquiries  at  Aix  la-Chapelle,  where  Louise  Duval  waa 
last  seen  by  the  person  interested  to  discover  her.  I  reply, 
No  ; — pains  thrown  away.  Aix-la-G  hapelle  is  not  a  place 
where  any  Frenchwoman  not  settled  there  by  marriage  would 
remain.  Nor  does  it  acorn  probable  that  the  said  Duval  would 
venture  to  select  for  her  resilience  Munich,  a  city  in  which  she 
hail  contrived  to  obtain  certificates  of  her  death.  A  Frenchwo- 
man who  has  once  known  Paris  always  wants  to  get  back  to  it, 
especially,  monsieur,  if  she  has  the  beauty  you  assign  to  this 
lady.   1  therefore  sujjuested  that  our  inquiries  should  commence 
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him  right,  that  it  is  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  Madame 
or  Mademoiselle  Duval,  daughter  ot  Auguste  Duval,  artiste  en 
dessin,  to  come  forward.     Monsieur  objects  to  that  ?" 

"  I  object  to  it  extremely  :  as  T  have  told  you,  this  is  a 
strictly  confidential  inquiry,  and  an  advertisement,  which  in  all 
likelihood  would  be  practically  useless  (it  proved  to  be  so  in  a 
former  inquiry),  would  not  be  resorted  to  unless  ail  else  failed, 
and  even  then  with  reluctance." 

"  Quite  so.  Accordingly,  monsieur  delegates  to  me,  who  have 
been  recommended  to  him  as  the  best  person  he  can  employ 
in  that  department  of  our  police  which  is  not  connected  with 
crime  or  political  surveillance,  a  task  the  nrost  difficult.  I  have, 
through  strictly  private  investigations,  to  discover  the  address 
and  prove  the  identity  of  a  lady  bearing  a  name  among  the 
most  common  in  France,  and  of  whom  nothing  has  been  heard 
for  fifteen  years,  and  then  at  so  migratory  an  endroit  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  You  will  not  or  cannot  inform  me  if  since  that 
time  the  lady  has  changed  her  name  by  marriage  1 " 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  she  has :  and  there  are  rea- 
sons against  the  supposition  that  she  married  after  1849." 

"  Permit  me  to  observe  that  the  more  details  of  information 
monsieur  can  give  me,  the  easier  my  task  of  research  will  be." 

*'  I  have  given  you  all  the  details  I  can,  and,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  a  person  with  a  name  so  much  the  reverse 
of  singular,  I  adopted  your  advice  in  our  first  interview,  of 
asking  some  Parisian  friend  of  mine,  with  a  large  acquaintance 
in  the  miscellaneous  societies  of  your  capital,  to  inform  me  of 
any  ladies  of  that  name  whom  he  .might  chance  to  encounter  ; 
and  he;  like  you,  has  lighted  upon  one  or  two  who,  alas ! 
resemble  the  right  one  in  name,  and  nothing  more.,, 

"  You  will  do  wisely  to  keep  him  on  the  watch  as  well  as 
myself.  If  it  were  but  a  murderess  or  a  political  incendiary, 
then  you  might  trust  exclusively  to  the  enlightenment  of  our 
corps,  but  this  seems  an  affair  of  sentiment,  monsieur.  Senti- 
ment is  not  in  our  way.  Seek  the  tiace  of  that  in  the  haunts 
of  pleasure." 

M.  Renard,  having  thus  poetically  delivered  himself  of  that 
philosophical  dogma,  rose  to  depart. 
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Graham  slipped  into  his  hand  a  bank-note  of  sufficient  value 
to  justify  the  profound  bow  he  received  in  return. 

When  M.  Renard  liail  gone,  Graham  heaved  another  impa- 
tient sigh,  and  said  to  himself,  "  No,  it  is  not  possible— at 
least  not  yet." 

Then,  compressing  his  lips  as  a  man  who  forces  himself 
to  something  he  dislikes,  he  dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstnod, 
anil  wrote  rapidly  thus  to  his  kinsman  ; 

"  My  dear  CoUSIK,— I  lose  not  a  post  in  replying  to  your 
kind  and  considerate  letter.  It  is  not  in  my  power  at  present 
to  return  to  England.  1  need  not  say  how  fondly  I  cherish  the 
hope  of  representing  the  dear  old  county  some  day.  If  Vava- 
sour could  he  induced  to  defer  bis  resignation  of  the  seat  for 
another  session,  or  at  least  fop  six  or  seven  months,  why  then  I 
might  be  free  to  avail  myself  of  the  opening  ;  at  present  I  am 
not.  Meanwhile  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  buy  back  the  old 
Lodge — probably  the  brewer  would  allow  me  to  leave  on  mort- 
gage the  sum  I  myself  have  on  the  property  and  a  few  additional 
thousands.     I  have  reason  for  not  wishing  to  transfer  at  present 
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his  judgment.  The  avoui  received  Alain  with  a  kind  of  forced 
civility,  in  which  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  Marquis, 
despite  his  inexperience  of  life,  discovered  embarrassment. 

°  Monsieur  le  Marquis**  said  Gandrin,  fidgeting  among  the 
papers  on  his  bureau,  "  this  is  a  very  complicated  business.  1 
have  given  not  only  mjr  best  attention  to  it,  but  to  your  general 
interests.  To  be  plain,  your  estate,  though  a  fine  one,  is  fear 
fully  encumbered — fearfully—  frightfully." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Marquis,  haughtily,  "  that  is  a  fact  which 
was  never  disguised  from  you." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  was,  Marquis  ;  but  I  scarcely  realized 
the  amount  of  the  liabilities  nor  the  nature  of  the  property.  It 
will  be  difficult — nay,  I  fear,  impossible — to  find  any  capitalist 
to  advance  a  sum  that  will  cover  the  mortgages  at  an  interest 
less  than  you  now  pay.  As  for  a  company  to  take  the  whole 
trouble  off  your  hands,  clear  off  the  mortgages,  manage  the  for- 
ests, develop  the  fisheries,  guarantee  you  an  adequate  income, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  or  so  render  up  to  you 
or  your  heirs  the  free  enjoyment  of  an  estate  thus  improved, 
we  must  dismiss  that  prospect  as  a  wild  dream  of  my  good 
friend  M.  Hubert's.  People  in  the  provinces  do  dream ;  in 
Paris  everybody  is  wide  awake." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis,  with  that  inborn  imperturba- 
ble loftiness  of  sangfroid  which  has  always  in  advene  circum- 
stances characterized  the  French  noblesse,  "  be  kind  enough  to 
restore  my  papers.  I  see  that  you  are  not  tlie  man  for  me. 
Allow  me  only  to  thank  you,  and  inquire  the  amount  of  my 
debt  for  the  trouble  I  have  given." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  quite  justified  in  thinking  I  am  not  the 
man  for  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ;  and  your  papers  shall,  if  you 
decide  on  dismissing  me,  be  returned  to  you  this  evening.  But 
as  to  my  accepting  remuneration  where  I  have  rendered  no 
service,  I  request  M,  le  Marquis  to  put  that  out  of  the  question. 
Considering  myself,  then,  no  longer  your  avoud,  do  not  think  i 
take  too  great  a  liberty  in  volunteering  my  counsel  as  a  friend  - 
or  a  friend  at  least  to  M.  Hebert,  if  you  do  not  vouchsaie  my 
right  so  to  address  yourself." 

M.  Gandrin  spoke  with  a  certain  dignity  of  voice  and  man- 
which  touched  and  softened  his  listener. 
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"  Y»u  make  me  your  debtor  far  more  tiian  I  pretend  to 
repay,"  replied  Alain.  "  Heaven  knows  I  want  a  friend,  and  I 
will  heed  with  gratitude  and  respect  all  your  couusels  in  that 
character." 

"  Plainly  and  briefly,  my  advice  is  this  :  Monsieur  Louviei 
is  the  principal  mortgagee.  He  is  among  the  six  richest  nego- 
tiators of  Paiis.  He  does  not,  therefore,  want  money,  (>ut,  like 
most  self-made  men,  he  is  very  accessible  to  social  vanities. 
He  would  be  proud  to  think  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  a 
Uoehebriant.  Approach  him  either  through  me,  or,  far  better, 
at  once  introduce  yourself,  and  propose  to  consolidate  all  your 
other  liabilities  in  one  mortgage  to  him,  nt  a  rate  of  interest 
lower  than  that  which  is  now  paid  to  some  of  the  small  mort- 
gagers. This  would  ;nld  considerably  to  your  income,  and 
would  carry  out  M.  Hebert's  -advice." 

"  But  does  it  not  strike  you,  dear  M.  Gandrin,  that  such 
going  cap  in  hand  to  one  who  has  power  over  my  fate, 
while  I  have  none  over  liiB,  would  scarcely  be  consistent  with 
my  self-respect,  not  as  Roehebritnt  only,  but  as  Frenchman  f 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  so  in  the  least ;  at  all  events,  I  could 
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The  Marquis  hesitated,  but  the  thought  of  the  sharp  and 
seemingly  hopeless  struggle  for  the  retention  of  his  ancestral 
home  to  which  he  would  be  doomed  if  he  returned  from  Paris 
unsuccessful  in  his  errand  overmastered  his  pride.  He  felt  as  if 
that  self-conquest  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  very  tombs  of  his 
fathers.  "  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  face  of  a  creditor," 
said  he,  smiling  somewhat  sadly,  "and  I  accept  the  proposal 
you  so  graciously  make." 

"  You  do  well,  Marquis,  and  I  will  write  at  once  to  Louvier 
to  ask  him  to  give  me  his  first  disengaged  day." 

The  Marquis  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  house  than  M.  Gan- 
Jrin  opened  a  door  at  the  side  of  his  office,  and  a  large  portly 
man  strode  into  the  room — stride  it  was  rather  than  step — firm, 
self-assured,  arrogant,  masterful. 

"Well,  ffwn  ami"  said  this  man,  taking  his  stand  at  the 
hearth,  as  a  king  might  take  his  stand  in  the  hall  of  his  vassal 
— and  what  says  out  petit  muscadin?" 

"  He  is  neither  petit  nor  muscadin,  Monsieur  Louvier,"  replied 
Gandrin,  peevishly  ;  "  and  he  will  task  your  powers  to  get  him 
thoroughly  into  your  net.  But  I  have  persuaded  him  to  meet 
you  here.  •  What  day  can  you  dine  with  me  ?  I  had  better  ask 
no  one  else." 

"  To-morrow  I  dine  with  my  friend  0 ,  to  meet  the  chiefs 

of  the  Opposition,"  said  Monsieur  Louvier,  with  a  sort  of  care- 
less rollicking  pomposity ;  "  Thursday  with  Periera ;  Saturday 
I  entertain  at  home.     Say  Friday.     Your  hour  ? " 

u  Seven." 

"  Good  !  Show  me  those  Rochebriant  papers  again  ;  there 
is  something  I  had  forgotten  to  note.  Never  mind  me.  Go  01* 
with  your  work  as  if  1  were  not  here." 

Louvier  took  up  the  papers,  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire-place,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  read  at  his  ease,  but 
with  a  very  rapid  eye,  as  a  practical  lawyer  skims  through  the 
technical  forms  of  a  case  to  fasten  upon  the  marrow  of  it. 

"  Ah  !  as  I  thought.  The  farms  could  not  pay  even  the  in- 
terest on  my  present  mortgage  ;  the  forests  come  in  for  that. 
If  a  contractor  for  the  yearly  sale  of  the  woods  was  bankrupt 
and  did  not  pay,  how  could  I  gejb  my  interest  1  Answer  me 
that,  Gandrin." 
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"  Certainly  you  must  run  the  risk  of  th.it  chance." 

"Of  course  the  chance  occurs,  and  then  I  foreclose* — Isei» 
— Rochebriant  ami  its  seipneuries  are  mine." 

As  lie  spoke  he  laughed,  nut  sardonically — a  jovial  laugh — 
and  opened  wide,  lo  reslmt  as  in  a  vice,  the  strong  iron  band 
which  had  doubtless  closed  over  many  a  man's  all. 

"  Thanks.  On  Friday,  seven  o'clock."  He  tossed  the  papers 
lack  on  the  bureau,  nodded  a  royal  nod,  and  strode  forth  im 
periously  as  he  had  strided  in. 


CHAPTER    IIL 


ft 


i  EANWITILE    the    young    Marquis  pursued  his   way 
thoiightf iilly  through   the  streets,  and   entered  the 
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Alain  felt  himself  change  countenance  at  this  conjecture,  and 
replied,  coldly,  "  I  think  not ;  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  walk, 
and  shall  turn  back  to  Paris.1'  Addressing  himself  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, he  said,  with  formal  politeness,  "  I  regret  not  to  have 
found  you  at  home  when  I  called  some  weeks  ago,  and  no  less 
so  to  have  been  out  when  you  had  the  complaisance  to  return 
my  visit" 

"  At  all  even  to,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  let  me  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  improving  our  acquaintance  which  now  offers. 
It  is  true  that  our  friend  Lemercier,  catching  sight  of  me  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  stopped  his  coupi  and  carried  me  off  for  a  prom- 
enade in  the  Bois.  The  fineness  of  the  day  tempted  us  to  get 
out  of  his  carriage  as  the  Bois  came  in  sight.  But  if  you  are 
going  back  to  Paris,  I  relinquish  the  Bois,  and  offer  myself  as 
your  companion. " 

Frederic  (the  name  is  so  familiarly  English  that  the  reader 
might  think  me  pedantic  did  I  accentuate  it  as  French)  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  two  friends,  half  amused  and  half 
angry.  , 

"  And  am  I  to  be  left  alone  to  achieve  a  conquest,  in  which, 
if  I  succeed,  I  shall  change  into  hate  and  envy  the  affection  of 
my  two  best  friends  % — Be  it  so. 


«« 


*  Un  veritable  axn&nt  ne  connait  point  d*amis.' 


"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning,"  said  the  Marquis, 
with  a  compressed  lip  and  a  slight  frown. 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  Frederic ;  "  come,  franc  jeu — cards  on  the 
table — M.  Grarm-Varn  was  going  into  the  Bois  at  my  sugges- 
tion on  the  chance  of  having  another  look  at  the  pearl-coloured 
angel ;  and  you,  Rochebriant,  can't  deny  that  you  were  going 
into  the  Bois  for  the  same  object11 

"  One  may  pardon  an  enfant  terrible"  said  the  Englishman, 
laughing,  "  but  an  ami  terrible  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
Come,  Marquis,  let  us  walk  back  and  submit  to  our  fate.  Even 
were  the  laay  once  more  visible,  we  have  no  chance  of  being 
observed  by  the  side  of  a  Lovelace  so  accomplished  and  so  au- 
dacious ! " 

"Adieu,  then,  recreants — I  go  alone.     Victory  or  death." 
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The  Parisian  beckoned  his  coachman,  entered  hia  carriage, 
and,  with  a  mocking  grimace,  kissed  hia  hand  to  the  com- 
panions thus  deserting  or  deserted. 

Bochebriant  touched  the  Englishman's  arm,  and  said,  "  Do 
yon  think  that  Lemereier  could  be  impertinent  enough  to  accost 
that  |ady  1 " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  returned  the  Englishman,  "  Lemereier 
himself  tells  mc  that  the  lady  has  for  several  weeks  relinquished 
her  walks  in  the  Bois,  and  the  probability  is,  therefore,  that  he 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  accost  her.  In  the  next  place, 
it  appears  that  when  she  did  take  her  solitary  walk  she  did  not 
stray  far  from  Iter  carriage,  and  was  in  reach  of  the  protection 
of  her  laquais  and  coachman.  But  to  speak  honestly,  do  yon, 
who  know  Lemereier  better  than  I,  take  bim  to  be  a  nun  who 
would  commit  an  impertinence  to  a  woman  unless  there  were 
viveurs  of  his  own  sex  to  see  him  do  it  1" 

Alain  smiled.  ' '  No.  Frederic's  real  nature  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  if  he  ever  do  anything  that  he  ought  to  he  ashamed 
of,  'twill  be  from  the  pride  of  showing  how  finely  he  can  do  it 
Such  was  bis  character  at  college,  and  such  it  still  seems  at 
Paris.     But  it  is  true  that  tlie  lady  bus  forsaken  her  former 


quite  certain  whether  or  not  its  merits  justified  the  interest 
which  the  novelty  inspired,  you  were  summoned  away,  or  the 
iken  on  I  of  your  hands  1     If  so,  did  you  not  feel  an 
intellectual   longing  to  have  another   glimpse  of  the  hook  1 
That  illustration  describes  my  impression,  and  I  own  that  1 
n  went  to  the  same  allee.     The  last  time,  I  only 
I  of  the  young  lady  as  she  was  getting  into  her  car- 
riage.    As  she  was  then  borne  away,  I  perceived  one  of  the 
GOHodiane  of  the  Boib  ;  and  learned,  on  questioning  him,  that 
:he  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  always  alone  in  the  same 
same  hour  on  most  fine  days,  but  that  lie  did  not 
lOw  her  name  or  address.     A  motive,  of  curiosity— perhaps 
then  made  me  ask  Lemercier,  who  boasts  of know- 
i,  his  raris  so  intimately,  if  he  could  inform  me  who  the  lady 

Be  undertook  to  ascertain," 
" Bat,"  interposed  tin*  Marquis,  "he  did  not  ascertain  who 
e  was;  he  only  ascertained  where  she  lived,  and  that  she 
1  an  elder  companion  were  Italians,   whom  he   - 
bout  sufficient  ground,  [•■  I"'.  |it"h':-.-i<>ii:il     . 

"True  ;  but  since  then  I  ascertained  more  detailed  particn- 
-  from  two  acquaintances  of  mine  who  happen  to  know  her 
M.  S.-ivm-in.  the  distinguished  writer,  and  Mrs.  Morley,  an 
xtupliahed  and  beautiful  American  lady,  who  is  more  than 
a  acquaintance.    I  may  boast  the  honour  of  ranking  among  her 

Savarin's  villn  is  at  A ,1  asked  him  incidentally 

e  knew  the  fair  neighbour  whose  face  had  so  attracted  me; 
1  Mrs,  Morley  being  present,  and  overhearing  me,  1  learned 

■■  hat  I  now  repeat  to  you. 
'  The  young  lady  i>  a  Signorina  Cicogna— at  Paris  exchang- 
araong   particular  friends),  as  is  not  unusual,  the 
signation  of  signorina  for  the  more  conventional 
ni-'iselle.     Her  father  was  a  member  of  ths  noble 
e  family  of  the  same  name,  therefore  the  young  lady  is 
1  born,     Her  father  has  been  long  dead  ;  his  widow  married 
n  an  English  gentleman  settled  in  Italy,  a  scholar  nnd  ami- 
ma  ;  his  name  wa-s  Sidtiy  .    This  ireiitlomsii,  also  dead,  oe- 
i  fnorina  a  small  hut  sufficient  competence.     She 
an  orphan,  and  residing  with  a  companion,  a 
,  who  was  once  a  singer  of  some  repute  at  the  Neapoli- 
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ng  a  scientific  musician,  and 
private,  respectability.     Subsequently  she  was  i 
up  general  teaching,  ami    undertake  the  musical 
the  social  charge  <>i  the  young  lady  with  her.     1 
U>  have  early  #iven  promise  of  extraordinary  < 
singer,  and  excited  graat  interest  among  a  cote 
critics  and  musical  cognoscenti.     She  was  to  hav< 
the  Theatre  of  Milan  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  h 
been  suspended  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  for 
now  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  an  English  physic 
made  remarkable  cures  in  all  complaints  of  the  n 

^ans.     M ,  the  great  composer,  who  knows  L 

in  expression  and  feeling  she  has  no  living  superioi 
Bqual  since  Mali  bran." 

"  You  seem,  dear  monsieur,  to  have  taken  muoh 
[juire  this  information.11 

ft  No  great  pains  were  necessary  ;  but  had  they  h 
bave  taken  them,  for,  as  I  have  owned  to  you,  IA 
Cioogna,  while  she  was  yet  a  mystery  to  me,  stra 
wted  my  thoughts  or  my  fancies.  That  interest  has 
The  world  of  actresses  and  singers  lies  apart  from  i 

"  Yet/1  said  Alain,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  imj 
if  I  understand  Lemercier  aright,  you  were  goin 
>  the  Bois  on  the  chance  of  seeing  again  the  la 
)ur  interest  has  ceased." 

"  Lemercier's  account  was  not  strictly  accurate. 

s  carriage  to  speak  *■*  w~  ~ 
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to  such  devotion  than  allowing  the  heart  to  be  blown  hither 
and  thither  at  every  breeze  of  mere  fancy,  and  dreaming  our- 
selves into  love  with  some  fair  creatnre  whom  we  never  could 
marry  consistently  with  the  career  we  have  set  before  our  am- 
bition. I  could  not  marry  an  actress — neither,  I  presume, 
could  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant ;  and  the  thought  of  a  court- 
ship which  excluded  the  idea  of  marriage,  to  a  young  orphan  of 
name  unblemished — of  virtue  unsuspected — would  certainly  not 
be  compatible  with  '  devotion  to  noble  objects.' " 

Alain  involuntarily  bowed  his  head  in  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and,  it  may  be,  in  submission  to  an  implied  rebuke.  The 
two  men  walked  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  and  Graham  first 
spoke,  changing  altogether  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  Lemercier  tells  me  you  decline  going  much  into  this  world 
of  Paris — the  capital  of  capitals — which  appears  so  irresistibly 
attractive  to  us  foreigners." 

"  Possibly  ;  but  to  borrow  your  words,  I  have  the  business 
of  life  before  me." 

"  Business  is  a  good  safeguard  against  the  temptation  to  ex- 
cess in  pleasure,  in  which  Paris  abounds.  But  there  is  no  busi- 
ness which  does  not  admit  of  some  holiday,  and  all  business 
necessitates  commjerce  with  mankind.  Apropos,  I  was  the 
other  evening  at  the  Duchess  de  Tarascon's — a  brilliant  as- 
sembly, filled  with  ministers,  senators,  and  courtiers.  I  heard 
your  name  mentioned." 

"Miner 

"  Yes ;  Duplessis,  the  rising  financier — who,  rather  to  my 
surprise,  was  not  only  present  among  these  official  and  decorated 
celebrities,  but  apparently  quite  at  home  among  them — asked 
the  Duchess  if  she  had  not  seen  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris. 
She  replied,  '  No ;  that  though  you  were  among  her  nearest 
connections,  you  had  not  called  on  her  ; '  and  bade  Duplessis 
tell  you  that  you  we  e  a  monstre  for  not  doing  so.  Whether  or 
not  Duplessis  will  take  that  liberty,  I  know  not ;  but  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  do.  She  is  a  very  charming  woman,  full  of 
talent ;  and  that  stream  of  the  world  which  reflects  the  stars, 
with  all  their  mythical  influences  on  fortune,  flows  through  her 
talon*" 

"  1  am  not  born  under  those  stars.    I  am  a  Legitimist" 
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"  I  ilid  not  forget  your  political  creed ;  but  in  England  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  attend  the  salons  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
A  man  is  not  supposed  to  compromise  his  opinions  because  he 
exchanges  social  courtesies  with  those  to  whom  his  opinions 
are  hostile.  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  am  indiscreet — I  speak  as  a 
traveller  who  asks  for  information — but  do  Legitimists  really 
l>elieve  that  they  best  serve  their  cause  by  declining  any  mode 
of  competing  with  its  opponents  t  Would  there  not  be  a  fairer 
chance  for  the  ultimate  victory  of  their  principles  if  they  made 
their  talents  and  energies  individually  prominent — if  they  were 
known  as  skilful  generals,  practical  statesman,  eminent  diplo- 
matists, brilliant  writers)  Could  they  combine — not  to  sulk 
and  exclude  themselves,  from  the  great  battle-field  of  the  world, 
but  in  their  several  ways  to  render  themselves  of  such  use 
to  their  country  that  some  day  or  other,  in  one  of  those  revolu- 
tionary crises  to  which  France,  alas  !  must  long  be  subjected, 
they  would  find  themselves  able  to  turn  the  scale  of  undecided 
councils  and  conflicting  jealousies." 

"  Monsieur,  we  hope  for  the  day  when  the  Divine  Disposer 
of  events  will  strike  into  the  hearts  of  our  fickle  and  erring 
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*ans.  The  Emperor  was  thou  President  of  the  Republic,  in  u 
very  doubtful  land  dangerous  position.  France  seemed  on  tin- 
verge  of  another  convulsiou.  A  certain  distinguished  politician 
recommended  the  Count  de  Chambord  to  hold  himself  ready 
to  enter  at  once  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  And  the  Count, 
with  a  benignant  smile  on  his  handsome  face,  answered,  '  All 
wrecks  come  to  the  shore — the  shore  does  not  go  to  the  wrecks. '" 

"  Beautifully  said  ! "  exclaimed  the  Marquis. 

"  Not  if  Le  beau  est  toujours  le  vrai.     My  father,  no  inexperi 
enced   nor  unwise  politician,  in  repeating  the  royal  words,  re- 
marked :  *  The  fallacy  of  the  Count's  argument  is  in  its  meta 
phor.    A  man  is  not  a  shore.    Do  you  not  think  that  the  seamen 
on  board  the  wrecks  would  be  more  grateful  to  him  who  did  n<  t 
complacently  compare  himself  to#a  shore,  but  considered  him- 
self a  human  being  like  themselves,  and  risked  his  own  life  in 
a  boat,  even  though  it  were  a  cockle-shell,  in  the  chance  of  sav 
ing  theirs?" 

Alain  de  Rochebriant  was  a  brave  man,  with  that  intense 
sentiment   of  patriotism   which  characterizes   Frenchmen  of 
every  rank  and  persuasion,  unless  they  belong  to  the  Interna 
tionalists  ;  and  without  pausing  to  consider,  he  cried,  "  Your 
father  was  right" 

The  Englishman  resumed  :  "  Need  I  say,  my  dear  Marquis, 
that  I  am  not  a  Legitimist  ?  I  am  not  an  Imperialist,  neither 
am  I  anOrleanist  nor  a  Republican.  Between  all  those  politi- 
cal divisions  it  is  for  Frenchmen  to  make  their  choice,  and  foi 
Englishmen  to  accept  for  France  that  government  which  Frame 
has  established.  I  view  things  here  as  a  simple  observer.  Bui 
it  strikes  me  that,  if  I  were  a  Frenchman  in  your  position,  1 
should  think  myself  unworthy  my  ancestors  if  I  consented  to 
be  an  insignificant  looker-on." 

"  You  are  not  in  my  position,"  said  the  Marquis,  half  mourn- 
fully, half  haughtily,  "  and  you  can  scarce  judge  of  it  even  in 
imagination." 

" 1  need  not  much  task  my  imagination  ;  I  judge  it  by  anal 
ogy.  I  was  very  much  in  your  position  when  1  entered  upon 
what  I  venture  to  call  my  career ;  and  it  is  the  curious  similarity 
between  us  in  circumstances  that  made  me  wish  for  your  friend 
ship  when  that  similarity  was  made  known  to  me  by  Lemercier, 
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who  is  not  less  garrulous  than  thfl  t*M  Parisian  usually  is.  Per- 
mit me  tu  say  that,  like  you,  I  was  reared  in  some  pride- of  uo 
inglorious  ancestry.  1  was  reared  also  in  the  expectation  of 
great  wealth.  Those  expectations  were  not  realized  :  my  father 
had  the  fault  of  noble  natures— generosity  poshed  to  impru- 
dence :  he  died  poor,  and  in  debt.  You  retain  the  home  of 
your  ancestors  ;  I  had  to  resign  mine." 

The  Marquis  had  felt  deeply  interested  iu  this  narrative,  and 
,-is  (iiahani  now  paused,  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 

"One  of  our  must  eminetii  poi-suiia^es  said  to  me  about  that 
time,  '  Whatever  a  clever  man  of  your  age  determines  to  door 
to  he,  the  odds  are  twenty  to  one  thut  lie  lias  only  to  live  on  in 
order  to  do  ur  to  be  it.'  Don't  you  think  he  spoke  truly  1  I 
think  so." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  Phink,"  said  RochehHant ;  "  I  feel 
as  if  you  had  given  nie  so  rough  a  shake  when  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dull  dream,  that  1  do  not  yet  know  whether  I  am 
asleep  or  awake." 

Just  as  he  said  this,  and  toward  the  Paris  end  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  there  was  a  halt,  a  sensation  among  the  loungers  round 
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"  Is  that  stout  bourgeois  in  the  carriage  Louvier — my  mort- 
gagee, Louvier  V9 

u  Your  mortgagee,  my  dear  Marquis  ?  Well,  he  is  rich  enough 
to  be  a  very  lenient  one  upon  pay-day." 

"  Hein  I — I  doubt  his  leniency,"  said  Alain.  "I  have  promised 
my  avoui  to  meet  him  %t  dinner.     Do  you  think  I  did  wrong]" 

.  •'  Wrong  ?  of  course  not ;  he  is  likely  to  overwhelm  you 
with  civilities.  Pray  don't  refuse  if  he  gives  you  an  invitation 
to  his  soiree  next  Saturday — I  am  going  to  it.  One  meets  there 
the  notabilities  most  interesting  to  study — artists,  authors,  poli- 
ticians, especially  those  who  call  themselves  Republicans.  He 
and  the  Prince  agree  in  one  thing — viz.,  the  cordial  reception 
they  give  to  the  men  who  would  destroy  the  state  of  things 
upon  which  Prince  and  financier  both  thrive.  Hillo!  here 
comes  Lemercier  on  his  return  from  the  Bois." 

Lemercier's  coupe  stopped  beside  the  foot-path.  "  What 
tidings  of  the  Belle  Inconnue  9"  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  None  !  she  was  not  there.  But  I  am  rewarded — such  an 
adventure — a  dame  of  the  Jiaute  votee — I  believe  she  is  a  duchess. 
She  was  walking  with  a  lap  dog,  a  pure  Pomeranian.  A  strange 
poodle  flew  at  the  Pomeranian.  I  drove  off  the  poodle,  rescued 
the  Pomeranian,  received  the  most  gracious  thanks,  the  sweetest 
smile  ;  femme  superbe,  middle-aged.  I  prefer  women  of  forty. 
Au  revoir,  I  am  due  at  the  club." 

Alain  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  that  Lemercier  had  not  seen 
the  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured  dress,  and  quitted  the  English- 
man with  a  lightened  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


u  MpHCCOLA,  rriccola  I  com9  h  cortese  1  another  invitation  from 
2jJ#  M.  Louvier  for  next  Saturday — convers  izione."  This 
was  said  in  Italian  by  an  elderly  lady  bursting 
noisily  into  the  room — elderly,  yet  with  a  youthful  expression 
of  face,  owing  perhaps  to  a  pair  of  very  vivacious  black  eyes. 
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She  was  dressed,  after  a  somewhat  slatternly  fashion,  in  a  wrap- 
per of  crimson  merino  much  the  worae  fur  wear,  a  blue 
handkerchief  twisted  turban-tike  round  her  head,  and  feet 
encased  in  list  slippers.  The  person  to  whom  she  addressed 
herself  «-as  a  young  lady  with  dark  hair,  which,  despite  its 
evident  redundant'!1,  was  restrained  into  smooth  glossy  braids 
over  the  forehead,  and  at  the  crown  of  the  small  graceful  head 
into  the  simple  knot  which  Horace  has  described  as  "  Spartan." 
Her  dress  contrasted  the  speaker's  by  an  exquisite  neatness. 
We  have  seen  her  before  as  the  lady  in  the  pearl -coloured  robe, 
but  seen  now  at  home  she  looks  much  younger.  She  was 
one  of  those  whom,  encountered  in  the  streets  or  in  society,  one 
might  guess  to  be  married — probably  a  young  bride;  for  thus 
seen  there  was  about  her  an  air  of  dignity  and  of  self  possession 
which  suits  well  with  the  ideal  of  chaste  youthful  matronage  ; 
and  in  the  expression  ot  the  bee  there  was  a  pensive  thoughtful- 
ness  beyond  her  years.  But  as  she  now  sat  by  the  open  window 
arranging  Bowers  in  a  glass  bowl,  a  book  lying  open  on  her  lap, 
you  would  never  have  said,  "  What  a  handsome  woman  ! "  you 
would  have  said,  ■'  What  a  charming  girl !  "    All  about  h 
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genial  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life.  Certainly,  observing 
this  girl  as  she  now  bends  over  the  flowers,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  her  to  be  the  Isaura  Cicogna  whose  letters  to 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  exhibit  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  an 
unquiet,  discontented,  aspiring  mind.  Only  in  one  or  two 
passages  in  those  letters  would  you  have  guessed  at  the  writer 
in  the  girl  as  we  now  see  her. 

It  is  in  those  passages  where  she  expresses  her  love  of 
harmony,  and  her  repugnance  to  contest — those  were  charac- 
teristics you  might  have  read  in  her  face. 

Certainly  the  girl  is  very  lovely — what  long  dark  eyelashes, 
what  soft,  tender,  dark  blue  eyes— now  that  she  looks  up  and 
smiles,  what  a  bewitching  smile  it  is  ! — by  what  sudden  play 
of  rippling  dimples  the  smile  is  enlivened  and  redoubled  !  Do 
you  notice  one  feature?  in  very  showy  beauties  it  is  seldom 
noticed ;  but  I,  being  in  my  way  a  physiognomist,  consider  that 
it  is  always  worth  heeding  as  an  index  of  character.  It  is  the 
ear.  Remark  how  delicately  it  is  formed  in  her — none  of  that 
heaviness  of  lobe  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  sluggish  intellect  and 
coarse  perception.  Hers  is  the  artist's  ear.  Note  next  those 
hands — how  beautifully  shaped  !  small,  but  not  doll-like  hands 
— ready  and  nimble,  firm  and  nervous  hands,  that  could  work 
for  a  helpmate.  By  no  means  very  white,  still  less  red,  but 
somewhat  embrowned  as  by  the  sun,  such  as  you  see  in  girls 
reared  in  southern  climates,  and  in  her  perhaps  betokening  an 
impulsive  character  which  had  not  accustomed  itself,  when  at 
sport  in  the  open  air,  to  the  thraldom  of  gloves — very  impulsive 
people,  even  in  cold  climates,  seldom  do. 

In  conveying  to  us  by  a  few  bold  strokes  an  idea  of  the  sen- 
sitive, quick- moved,  warm-blooded  Henry  II.,  the  most  impres- 
sive of  the  Plantagenets,  his  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us 
that  rather  than  imprison  those  active  hands  of  his  even  in 
hawking-gloves,  he  would  suffer  his  falcon  to  fix  its  sharp  claws 
into  his  wrist.  No  doubt  there  is  a  difference  as  to  what  is 
befitting  between  a  burly  bellicose  creature  like  Henry  II.  and 
a  delicate  young  lady  like  Isaura  Cicogna  ;  and  one  would  not 
wish  to  see  those  dainty  wrists  of  hers  seamed  and  scarred  by 
a  falcon's  claws.  But  a  girl  may  not  be  less  exquisitely  femi- 
nine for  slight  heed  of  artificial  piet  tin  esses.  Isaura  had  no 
O 
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need  of  pale  bloodless  hands  to  seem  one  of  Nature's  highest 
grade  of  gentlewomen  even  to  the  most  fastidious  eyes.  About 
bur  there  was  a  charm  apart  from  her  mere  beauty,  and  often 
disturbed  instead  of  heightened  by  her  mere  intellect ;  it  con-  ■ 
sisted  in  a  combination  of  exquisite  artistic  refinement,  and  of  a 
generosity  of  character  by  which  refinement  was  animated  into 
vigourand  warmth. 

The  room,  which  was  devoted  exclusively  to  Isaura,  had  ia 
it  much  that  spoke  of  the  occupant.  That  room,  when  first 
taken  furnished,  had  a  good  deal  of  the  comfortless  showiness 
which  belongs  to  ordinary  furnished  apartments  in  France,  espe- 
cially in  the  Parisian  suburbs,  chiefly  let  for  the  summer — thin 
limp  muslin  curtains  that  decline  to  draw,  stiff  mahogany  chairs 
covered  with  yellow  Utrecht  velvet,  a  tall  secrilaire  in  a  dark 
corner,  an  oval  buhl  table  set  iu  tawdry  ormolu,  islanded 
io  the  centre  of  a  poor  hut  gaudy  Scotch  carpet,  and 
but  one  other  table  of  dull  walnut-wood  standing  clothlesa 
before  a  sofa  to  match  the  chairs  ;  the  eternal  ormolu  clock 
flanked  by  the  two  eternal  ormolu  candelabra  on  the  dreary 
mantel-piece.  Some  of  this  garniture  had  been  removed,  others 
softened  into  cheeriuess  and  comfort.      The  room  someho\ 
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This  last  sort  of  neatness  belonged  to  Isaura,  and  brought  to 
mind  The  well  known  line  of  Catullus,  when,  on  recrossing  his 
threshold,  he  invokes  its  welcome — a  line  thus  not  inelegantly 
translated  by  Leigh  Hunt — 


•« 


Smile  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  Home." 


I  entreat  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  long  descriptive  digres 
sion;  but  Isaura  is  one  of  those  characters  which  are  called 
many-sided,  and  therefore  not  very  easy  to  comprehend.  She 
gives  us  one  side  of  her  character  in  her  correspondence  with 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  and  another  side  of  it  in  her  own  home 
with  her  Italian  companion — half  nurse,  half  chaperon. 

"  Monsieur  Louvier  is  indeed  very  courteous, "  said  Isaura, 
looking  up  from  the  flowers  with  the  dimpled  smile  we  have 
noticed.  "  But  I  think,  madre,  that  we  should  do  well  to  stay 
at  home  on  Saturday — not  peacefully,  for  I  owe  you  your 
revenge  at  euchre" 

"  You  can't  mean  it,  PiccolaF  exclaimed  the  signora  in  evi- 
dent consternation.  "  Stay  at  home! — why  stay  at  home  ? 
Euchre  is  very  well  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do ;  but  change 
is  pleasant — le  bon  Dieu  likes  it — 

'  Ne  caldo  ne  gelo 
Rosta  mai  in  cielo.* 

And  such  beautiful  ices  one  gets  at  M.  Louvier's.  Did  you 
taste  the  Pistachio  ice  1  What  fine  rooms,  and  so  well  lit  up  ! 
— I  adore  light  And  the  ladies  so  beautifully  dressed — one 
tees  the  fashions.  Stay  at  home  I — play  at  euchre  indeed  !  Plo 
cola,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel  to  yourself -you  are  young." 

"  But,  dear  madre,  just  consider — we  are  invited  because  we 
are  considered  professional  singers  ;  your  reputation  as  such  is 
of  coarse  established — mine  is  not ;  but  I  shall  be  asked  to  sing 

as  I  was  asked  before ;  and  you  know  Dr.  C forbids  me  to 

do  so  except  to  a  very  small  audience ;  and  it  is  so  ungracious 
always  to  say  '  No ;'  and  besides,  did  you  not  yourself  say,  when 
we  came  away  last  time  from  M.  Louvier's,  that  it  was  very 
doll — that  you  knew  nobody — and  that  the  ladies  had  such 
superb  toilets  that  you  felt  mortified — and — "     * 
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"  ZUlo  I  zitto  I  you  talk  idly,  Piccola — very  idly.  I  wa#  mor 
tified  then  in  my  old  black  Lyons  silk;  but  have  I  not  bought 
since  tln*n  my  beautiful  Greek  jacket— scarlet  aud  gold-lace  I 
ami  why  should  I  buy  it  if  I  am  not  to  show  it)" 

"  But,  dear  inadre,  the  jacket  is  certainly  very  handsome,  and 
will  make  an  effect  in  a  little  dinner  at  the  Savarins',  or  Mrs. 
MurVy's.  But  in  a  great  formal  reception  like  M.  Louvier'a 
will  it  not  look — " 

"  Splendid  !  "  interrupted  the  aignora. 

•■  ltut  WvubK." 

"  So  much  the  bettor ;  did  not  that  great  English  lady  wear 
such  a  jacket,  and  did  not  every  one  admire  her— ptu  tosh  twi- 
dia  eh*  tiiMitiixtiuitt:  1 " 

Isaura  sij*lind.  Now  the  jacket  of  the  aignora  was  a  subject 
nl  disquietude  to  her  friend.  It  so  happened  that  a  young  Eng- 
lish lady  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  rarest  beauty  had 
appeared  at  M.  Louvier's,  and  indeed  generally  in  the  beau 
iiimiih  (if  Paris,  in  a  Greek  jacket  that  became  her  very  much. 
That  jaeket  had  fascinated,  at  il.  Louvier's,  the  eyes  of  the 
guehou.     But  «»f  this  Isaura  was  unaware.     The  sig 
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lizing  the  coupe,  she  became  absolute  mistress  of  the  situation. 
She  went  to  no  fashionable  coutartere.  She  went  to  a  magasin 
that  she  had  seen  advertised  in  the  Petites  Affiches  as  supplying 
superb  costumes  for  fancy  balls  and  amateur  performers  in  pri- 
vate theatricals.  She  returned  home  triumphant,  with  a  jacket 
still  more  dazzling  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the  English  lady. 

When  Isaura  first  beheld  it,  she  drew  back  in  a  sort  of  su- 
perstitious terror,  as  of  a  comet  or  other  blazing  portent. 

"  Cosa  stupcnda  I " — (stupendous  thing !)  She  might  well  be 
dismayed  when  the  signora  proposed  to  appear  thus  attired  in 
M.  Louvier's  salon.  What  might  be  admired  as  coquetry  of 
dress  in  a  young  beauty  of  rank  so  great  that  even  a  vulgarity 
in  her  would  be  called  disiingui,  was  certainly  an  audacious 
challenge  of  ridicule  in  the  elderly  ci-devant  music-teacher. 

And  how  could  Isaura,  how  can  any  one  of  common  humanity, 
say  to  a  woman  resolved  upon  wearing  a  certain  dress,  "  You 
are  not  young  and  handsome  enough  for  that  ?  "  Isaura  could 
only  murmur,  "  For  many  reasons  I  would  rather  stay  at  home, 
dear  madre." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  ashamed  of  me,"  said  the  signora,  in 
softened  tones :  "  very  natural.  When  the  nightingale  sings 
no  more,  she  is  only  an  ugly  brown  bird  :  "  and  therewith  the 
Signora  Venosta  seated  herself  submissively,  and  began  to  cry. 

On  this  Isaura  sprang  up,  wound  her  arms  round  the  signora's 
neck,  soothed  her  with  coaxing,  kissed  and  petted  her,  and 
ended  by  saying,  "  Of  course  we  will  go  ; "  and,  "  But  let  me 
choose  you  another  dress  —a  dark  green  velvet  trimmed  with 
blonde — blonde  becomes  you  so  well." 

"No,  no— I  hate  green  velvet ;  anybody  can  wear  that.  Pic- 
coloy  I  am  not  clever  like  thee ;  I  cannot  amuse  myself  like 
thee  with  books.  I  am  in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  a  poor  head, 
but  I  have  a  big  heart11  (another  burst  of  tears) ;  "and  that 
big  heart  is  set  on  my  beautiful  Greek  jacket.1' 

"  Dearest  madrc"  said  Isaura,  half  weeping  too,  "forgive  me; 
you  are  right.  The  Greek  jacket  is  splendid :  I  shall  be  so 
pleased  to  see  you  wear  it.  Poor  madre  /  so  pleased  to  think 
that  in  the  foreign  land  you  are  not  without  something  that 
pleases  yo*" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'^CONFORMABLY  with  his  engagement  to  meet  M.  Lou- 
t\£u'  vier,  Alain  found  himself  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour 
™  named  in  M.  Gandrin's  salon.  On  this  occasion  Ma- 
dame Gandrin  did  nut  appear.  Her  husband  was  accustomed 
to  give  diners  tfAomma.  The  great  man  had  not  yet  arrived. 
"  I  think,  Marquis,"  said  M.  Gandrin,  "  that  you  will  not  regret 
having  followed  my  advice :  my  representations  have  disposed 
Loiivier  to  regard  you  with  much  favour,  and  he  is  certainly 
flattered  by  being  Permitted  to  make  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance." 

The  atxmi  bad  scarcely  finished  this  little  speech  when  M. 
Lou  vier  was  announced.  He  entered  with  a  beaming  smile, 
which  did  Dot  detract  from  his  imposing  presence.  His  flat- 
terers had  told  him  that  be  had  a  look  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  there 
fore  bo  had  sought  t<i  imitate  the  dress  and  banhomU  of  that 
i if  the  middle  class.     He  worn  a  wig,  elaborately 
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his  waistcoat — it  was  so  manly  a  renunciation  of  the  fashions 
which  a  man  so  repandu  in  all  circles  might  be  supposed  to  fol- 
low— as  if  he  were  both  too  great  and  too  much  in  earnest  for 
such  frivolities.  He  was  evidently  a  sincere  bon  vivant,  and  M. 
Gandrin  had  no  less  evidently  taken  all  requisite  pains  to  gra- 
'tify  his  taste.  The  Montrachet  served  with  tlie  oysters  was  of 
precious  vintage.  The  vin  de  madere  which  accompanied  the 
poiage  h  la  bisque  would  have  contented  an  American.  And 
how  radiant  became  Louvier's  face  when  among  the  entries  he 
came  upon  laiiances  de  carpes  /  "  The  best  thing  in  the  world," 
he  cried,  "  and  one  gets  it  so  seldom  since  the  old  Rocher  de 
Cancale  has  lost  its  renown.  At  private  house's,  what  does  one 
get  now  1—blancde  poulet— flavourless  trash.  After  all,  Gandrin, 
when  we  lose  the  love-letters,  it  is  some  consolation  that  laiian- 
ces de  carpes  and  sautes  de  foie  gras  are  still  left  to  fill  up  the  void 
in  our  hearts.  Marquis,  heed  my  counsel ;  cultivate  betimes 
the  taste  for  the  table ;  that  and  whist  are  the  sole  resources  of 
declining  years.  You  nev«r  met  my  old  frifcnd  Talleyrand — 
ah,  no !  he  was  long  before  your  time.  He  cultivated  both,  but 
he  made  two  mistakes.  No  man's  intellect  is  perfect  on  all 
sides.  He  confined  himself  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  he  never 
learned  to  play  well  at  whist  Avoid  his  errors,  my  young 
friend — avoid  them.  Gandrin,  I  guess  this  pine -apple  is  Eng- 
lish— it  is  superb. " 

"  You  are  right — a  present  from  the  Marquis  of  H ." 

"  Ah !  instead  of  a  fee,  I  wager.  The  Marquis  gives  nothing 
for  nothing,  dear  man  !  Droll  people  the  English.  You  have 
never  visited  England,  I  presume,  cher  Rochebriant  ?  " 

The  affable  financier  had  already  made  vast  progress  in  fami- 
liarity with  his  silent  fellow-guest. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  three  men  had  re-entered 
the  salon  for  coffee  and  liqueurs,  Gandrin  left  Louvier  and  Alain 
alone,  saying  he  was  going  to  his  cabinet  for  cigars  which  he 
could  recommend.  Then  Louvier,  lightly  patting  the  Marquis 
on  the  shoulder,  said,  with  what  the  French  call  effusion — "  My 
dear  Rochebriant,  your  father  and  I  did  not  quite  understand 
each  other.  He  took  a  tone  of  grand  seigneur  that  sometimes 
wounded  me ;  and  I  in  turn  was  perhaps  too  rude  in  asserting 
my  rights — as  creditor,  shall  I  sajr  1 — no,  as  fellow-citizen ;  ana 
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Frenchmen  are  so  vain,  so  over-susceptible — fire  up  at  a  word 
-^-take  offence  when  none  is  meant.  We  two,  my  dear  boy, 
should  be  superior  to  such  national  foibles.  Bref—\  have  a 
mortgage  on  your  lands.  Why  should  that  thought  mar  our 
friendship  1  At  my  age,  though  I  am  not  yet  old,  one  is  flat- 
tered if  tin?  young  like  us — pleased  if  we  can  oblige  them,  anij 
remove  from  their  career  any  little  obstacle  in  its  way.  Gan- 
drin  tells  me  you  wish  to  cons  olid  ate  all  the  charges  on  your 
estate  into  one  on  lower  rate  of  interest.     Is  it  so  1 " 

"I  am  so  advised,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  And  very  rightly  advised  :  come  and  talk  with  me  about 
it  some  day  next  week.  I  hope  to  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
set  free  in  a  few  days.  Of  course,  mortgages  on  land  don't  pay 
like  speculations  at  the  Bourse  ;  but  I  am  rich  enough  to  please 
myself     We  will  sec — we  will  see." 

Here  Gandrin  returned  with  the  cigars ;  but  Alain  at  that 
time  never  smnkod.  and  Louvier  excused  himself,  with  a  laugh 
and  a  sly  wink,  on  the  plea  that  lie  was  going  to  pay  his  res- 
pects— as  doubtless  that  jf<li  tjavpm  was  going  to  do  likewise — 

a  liiih  dame,  who  did  not  reckon  the  smell  of  tobacco  among 
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them  on  our  knees  when  they  take  our  money,  and  " — here 
Louvier's  face  darkened — "  seduce  our  women."  v 

44  Monsieur  Lotivier,  in  all  France  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
aristocrat  than  yourself." 

I  don't  know  whether  M.  Gandrin  meant  that  speech  as  a 
compliment,  but  M.  Louvier  took  it  as  such — laughed  compla- 
cently and  rubbed  his  hands.  ."Ay,  ay,  millhnnaires  are 
the  real  aristocrats,  for  they  have  power,  as  my  beau  Marquis 
will  soon  find.  I  must  bid  you  good-night.  Of  course  I  shall 
see  Madame  Gandriu  and  yourself  to-morrow.  Prepare  for  a 
motley  gathering — lots  of  democrats  and  foreigners,  with  artists 
and  authors,  and  such  creatures." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  invite  the  Marquis  ? " 

"  To  be  sure ;  I  would  not  shock  so  pure  a  Legitimist  by  con- 
tact with  the  sons  of  the  people,  and  make  him  still  colder  to 
myself.  No  ;  when  he  comes  to  my  house  he  shall  meet  lions 
and  viveurs  of  the  haul  ton,  who  will  play  into  my  hands  by 
teaching  him  how  to  ruin  himself  in  the  quickest  manner  and 
in  the  genre  Louis  X  V.    Bonsoir,  mon  mux." 


CHAPTER  VL 


WjHE  next  night  Graham  in  vain  looked  round  for  Alain  in 
sihr  m.  Louvier's  salons,  and  missed  his  high-bred  mien  and 
melancholy  countenance.  M.  Louvier  had  been  for 
four  years  a  childless  widower,  but  his  receptions  were  not 
the  less  numerously  attended,  nor  his  establishment  less 
magnificently  monie  for  the  absence  of  a  presiding  lady  :  very 
much  the  contrary  ;  it  was  noticeable  how  much  he  had  in- 
creased his  status  and  prestige  as  a  social  personage  since  the 
death  of  his  unlamented  spouse. 

To  say  truth,  she  had  been  rather  a  heavy  drag  on  his  tri- 
umphal car.  She  had  been  the  heiress  of  a  man  who  had 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  money ;  not  in  the  higher  walks  of 
commerce,  but  in  a  retail  trade, 
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Louvier  himself  was  the  son  of  &  rich  money-lender;  he  had 

entered  life  with  an  ample  fortune  and  an  intense  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  those  mure  brilliant  circles  in  which  fortune  can 
be  dissipated  with  trfaL  He  might  not  hare  attained  this  ob- 
ject but  for  the  friendly  countenance  of  a  young  noble  who 

was  then 

"  The  ylnes  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form." 

But  this  young  noble,  of  whom  later  we  shall  hear  more,  came 
suddenly  to  grief  ;  and  when  the  money-lender's  son  lost  that 
potent  protector,  the  dandies,  previously  so  civil,  showed  him 
a  very  cold  shoulder. 

Louvier  then  became  an  ardent  democrat,  and  recruited  the 
fortune  he  had  impaired  by  the  aforesaid  marriage,  launched 
into  coloraal  speculations,  and  became  enormously  rich-  His 
aspirations  for  social  rank  now  revived,  but  his  wife  sadly  in- 
terfered with  them.  She  was  thrifty  by  nature  ;  sympathized 
little  with  her  husband's  genius  for  accumulation ;  always  said 
he  would  end  ill  a  hospital  ;  hated  Republicans  ;  despised 
Liithors  and  artists  ;  and  by  the  ladies  of  the  beau  monde  was 
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Those  pictures  occupied   two   rooms  of  moderate  size,  built 

caption,  and  lighted   from   above.     The  great  Wiw 

which  they  led  contained  treasures  scarcely  less  precioua; 

e  walls  were  covered   with  the  richest  silks  which  the  looms 

old  produce.     Every  piece  of  furniture  here  was  a 

ii    it,-   way:  console  tables  of  Finn-mine  mosaic, 

Inlaid    with    pearl  and   lapis   lazuli;    cabinets    in   which    the 

•i^ns  of   the  renaissance  were   carved   in   ebony; 

wlossal   vases   of  Russian   malachite,   but  wrought  by  French 

rtists.     The  very  knick-knacks  scattered  carelessly  about  the 

might  have  been  admired  in  the   cabinets  of  the  Palazzo 

;    ikis  mom  lay   the  mile  d«  <l<m$e,  its  ceiling 

Hinted   by ,   supported   by   white  marble   columns,  the 

<■('  the  room   filled  with  tiers  of 

;■.    In  tne  dining-room,  on  the  same  floor,  on  the  other  aide 

g-place,   were  stored  in   glazed  buffets,  not  only 

gold,  hut,  more  costly 

himiiiii'S,  and  medie- 

of  Venetian   glass.     On  the  ground-floor,  which 

■   lawn  of.  a  largo  garden,  Lonvier  had  his  suite  of 

■  -Kilts,  fui-ni-lii'il,  :is  he  said,  "simply  according 

comfort."     Englishmen  would  have  n;iid, 

"at.v.idiiig  to  French   notions  of  luxury."     Enough  of   these 

letails,  which  a  writer  cannot  give  without  feeling  himself  some- 

t  vulgarized  m  doing  so,  but  without  a  loosegencral  idea  of 

li  a  reader  would  not  have  an  accurate  conception  of  some- 

;    not    vulgar—  of   something   grave,   historical,    possibly 

existence  of  a  Parisian  millionnain  at  the  date  of 

. 

nee  of  wealth  was  everywhere  manifest  at  M.  Lou- 
t's, but  it  was  everywhere  refined  by  an  equal  evidence  of 
te.    The  apartments  devoted  i"  hospitality  ministered    to 
artists,   to  whom  free  access  was  given, 
m  twooi  three  might  be  Been  daily  in  the  "show- 
dcing  sketches  of  rare  articles  of 
palattan  interiors. 
Among  the  tilings  which  rich  English  visitors  of  Paris  most 
ad  to  see  was   M.   Louvier'a  hotel ;  and  few  among  the 
■t  left  it   without  a  sigh   of  envy   and  despair.     Only  in 
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such  London  houses  as  belonged  to  a  Sutherland  or  a  Holfonl 
could  our  metropolis  exhibit  a  splendour  as  opulent  ant!  a  taste 
as  refined. 

M.  Louvier  hiid  his  set  evenings  for  popular  assemblies.  At 
hese  w ere  entertained  the  Liberals  of  every  shade,  from  iii- 
tolw  to  mm,  with  the  artists  and  writers  most  in  vogue,  ffile- 
emrle  with  decorated  diplomatists,  ex  ministers,  Orleaoists  and 
Republicans,- distinguished  fon-igners,  plutocrats  of  the  Bourse, 
and  lions  male  and  female  from  the  arid  nurse  of  that  race, 
the  Chaussee  d'Amin.  Of  his  more  select  reunions  something 
will  be  said  later. 

"  And  how  does  this  poor  Paris  metamorphosed,  please  Mons. 
Vane  V  asked  a  Frenchman  with  a  handsome  intelligent  conn- 
tenanee,  very  carefully  dressed,  though  in  a  somewhat  bygone 
fashion,  and  carrying  off  his  tenth  lustrum  with  an  air  too 
spri-lnly  to  evince  any  sense  of  the  weight 

This  gentleman,  the  Vicotule  de  RreEC,  was  of  good  birth, 
am)  had  a  legitimate  right  to  his  title  of  Vicomte,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  be  -aid  of  mnny  Vicomtes  one  meets  at  Paris. 
lie  had  no  other  property,  however,  than  a  principal  s" 
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and  what  for  1  Miles  of  florid  facades,  staring  and  glaring  at  one 
with  goggle-eyed  pitiless  windows.  House-rents  trebled  ;  and 
the  consciousness  that,  if  you  venture  to  grumble,  under- 
ground railways,  like  concealed  volcanoes,  can  burst  forth  on 
you  at  any  moment  with  an  eruption  of  bayonets  and  muskets. 
This  maudit  empire  seeks  to  keep  its  hold  on  France  much  as  a 
grand  seigneur  seeks  to  enchain  a  nymph  of  the  ballet,  tricks 
her  out  in  finery  and  baubles,  and  ensures  her  infidelity  the 
moment  he  fails  to  satisfy  her  whims." 

"  Vicomte,,,  answered  Graham,  "  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
know  you  since  I  was  a  small  boy  at  a  preparatory  school  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  you  were  a  guest  at  my  father's  country- 
house.  You  were  then  file  as  one  of  the  most  promising  writ- 
ers among  the  young  men  of  the  day,  especially  favoured  by 
the  princes  of  the  reigning  family.  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression made  on  me  by  your  brilliant  appearance  and  your  no 
less  brilliant  talk." 

"Ah!  ces  beaux  jours/  ce  bon  Louis  Philippe,  ce  cher  petit 
Joinville"  sighed  the  Vicomte. 

"  But  at  that  day  you  compared  le  bail  Louis  Philippe  to  Robert 
Macaire.  You  described  all  his  sons,  including,  no  doubt,  ce 
dur petit  JoinviUe,  in  terms  of  resentful  contempt,  as  so  many 
plausible  gamins  whom  Kohert  Macaire  was  troining-to  cheat 
the  public  in  the  interest  of  the  family  firm.  I  remember  my 
father  saying  to  you  in  answer,  *  No  royal  house  in  Europe 
has  more  sought  to  de\elop  the  literature  of  an  epoch,  and 
to  signalize  its  representatives  by  social  respect  and  official  hon- 
ours, than  that  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  You,  M.  de  Br6z6,  do  but 
imitate  your  elders  in  seeking  to  destroy  the  dynasty  under 
which  you  flourish  ;  should  you  succeed,  you  hummes  deplume 
will  be  the  first  sufferers  and  the  loudest  complaincrs." 

•'  Cher  Monsieur  Vane"  said  the  Vicomte,  smiling  compla- 
cently, "  your  father  did  me  great  honour  in  classing  me  with 
Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  the 
other  stars  of  the  Orleanist  galaxy,  including  our  friend  here, 
M.  Savarin.     A  very  superior  man  was  your  father.,, 

"  And,"  said  Savarin,  who,  being  an  Orleanist,  had  listened 
to  GrahaWs  speech  with  an  approving  smile — "  and  if  1  re- 
member right,  my  dear  De  Brtzc,  no  one  was  more  severe  than 
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yourself  on  poor  De  Lamartine  anil  the  Republic  that  succeeded 
Louis  Philippe  ;  no  one  more  emphatically  -expressed  the 
yearning  desire  for  another  Napoleon  to  restore  order  at  home 
and  renown  abroad.     Now  you  have  got  another  Napoleon." 

"  And  1  want  change  for  my  Napoleon,"  said  De  Brdze,  laugh- 
ing. 

■'  My  dear  Vicomte,"  said  Graham,  "one  thing  we  may  all 
grant,  that  in  cvdture  and  intellect  you  are  far  superior  to  the 
mass  of  your  fellow-Parisians  ;  that  you  are  therefore  a  favour- 
able type  of  their  political  character." 

"Ah,  mon  cher,  was  lies  hop  aimable." 

"  And  therefore  I  venture  to  say  this,  if  tha  Archangel  Ga- 
briel were  permitted  to  descend  to  Paris  and  form  the  best 
government  for  France  th.it  the  wisdom  of  seraph  could  devise, 
it  would  not  be  two  years— I  doubt  if  it  would  be  six  months 
— before  out  of  this  Paris,  whieh  you  call  the  Foyer  des  Idles, 
would  emerge  a  powerful  patty,  adorned  by  yourself  and  othei 
fommts  de  plume,  in  favour  of  a  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  ce 
bun  Satan  and  a  iker  pdtf  Beelzebub." 

"  What  a  pretty  vein  of  sjitire  you  have,  mon  cher  /"  said 
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her  material  resources  have  been  marvellously  augmented  ;  her 
commerce  has  been  placed  by  the  treaty  with  England  on 
sounder  foundations,  and  is  daily  exhibiting  richer  life ;  her 
agriculture  has  made  a  prodigious  advance  wherever  it  has 
allowed  room  for  capitalists,  and  escaped  from  the  curse  ot 
petty  allotments  and  peasant  proprietors — a  curse  which  would 
have  ruined  any  country  less  blessed  by  Nature ;  turbulent 
factions  have  been  quelled  ;  internal  order  maintained  ;  the 
external  prestige  of  France,  up  at  least  to  the  date  of  the 
Mexican  war,  increased  to  an  extent  that  might  satisfy  even  a 
Frenchman's  amour propre;  and  her  advance  in  civilization  has 
been  manifested  by  the  rapid  creation  of  a  naval  power  which 
should  put  even  England  on  her  mettle.  But  on  the  other 
hand— " 

"  Ay,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  the  Vicomte. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the  imperial  system  two 
causes  of  decay  and  of  rot  silently  at  work,  They  may  not  be  % 
the  faults  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  are  such  misfortunes  as  may 
cause  the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  first  is  an  absolute  divorce 
between  the  political  system  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
nation.  The  throne  and  -the  system  rest  on  universal  suffrage 
— on  a  suffrage  which  gives  to  classes  the  most  ignorant  a 
power  that  preponderates  over  all  the  healthful  elements  of 
knowledge.  It  is  the  tendency  of  .all  ignorant  multitudes  to 
personify  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  one  individual.  They  can- 
not comprehend  you  when  you  argue  for  a  principle  ;  they  do 
comprehend  you  when  you  talk  of  a  name.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  to  them  a  name,  and  the  prefects  and  officials  who 
influence  their  votes  are  paid  for  incorporating  all  principles 
in  the  shibboleth  of  that  single  name.  You  have  thus  sought 
the  well-spring  of  a  political  system  in  the  deepest  stratum  ot 
popular  ignorance.  To  rid  popular  ignorance  of  its  normal 
revolutionary  bias,  the  rural  peasants  are  indoctrinated  with 
the  conservatism  that  comes  from  the  fear  which  appertains 
to  property.  They  have  their  roods  of  land  or  their  shares  in 
a  national  loan.  Thus  you  estrange  the  crassitude  of  an  igno- 
rant democracy  still  more  from  the  intelligence  of  the  educated 
clashes  by  combining  it  with  the  most  selfish  and  abject  of  v\\ 
the  apprehensions  that  are  ascribed  to  aristocracy  and  wealth. 
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What  is  thus  imbedded  in  the  depths  of  your  society  makes 
itself  shown  on  thesurface.  Napoleon  III.  has  been  compared 
to  Augustus  ;  and  (here  are  many  starl  lingsimilitudes  between 
I  hero  in  character  and  in  fate.  Each  succeeds  to  the  heritage 
of  a  great  name  that  had  contrived  to  unite  autocracy  with 
the  popular  cause.  Each  subdued  all  rival  competitors,  and 
inaugurated  despotic  rule  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Each 
mii>g]<  1  .miugh  of  sternness  with  ambitious  will  to  stain  with 
blonqUwd  the  commencement  of  liis  power;  but  it  would  be 
an  absiud  Injustice  to  fix  the  same  degree  of  condemnation  on 
the  roup  d'iliil  as  humanity  fixes  on  the  earlier  cruelties  of  Au 
gitstus.  Each,  once  firm  in  his  seal ,  became,  mild  and  clement : 
Augustus  perhaps  from  policy,  Napoleon  III.  from  a  native 
kindliness  of  disposition  which  do  fair  critic  of  character  can 
fail  to  ark  n  owl  edge.  Enough  of  similitudes  j  now  for  one  sa- 
lient difference.  Observe  how  earnestly  Augustus  strove,  and 
how  completely  he  succeeded  iu  the  task,  to  rally  round  him  all 
the  leading  intellects  in  every  grade  and  of  every  party — the 
followers  of  Antony,  the  friends  of  Brutus — every  great  eap> 
tail),  every  gi-at  statesman,  every  great  writer,  every  n 
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emancipated  opinion  may  thus  bo  terrible  enemies  to  the  Im- 
perial Government,  but  they  will  be  very  unsafe  councillors  to 
France.  Concurrently  with  this  divorce  between  the  imperial 
system  and  the  national  intellect — a  divorce  so  complete  that 
even  your  salons  have  lost  their  wit,  and  even  your  caricatures 
their  point — a  corruption  of  manners  which  the  empire,  I  own, 
did  not  originate,  but  inherit,  lias  become  so  common  that 
every  one  owns  and  nobody  blames  it.  The  gorgeous  ostenta- 
tion of  the  Court  has  perverted  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
intelligence  obstructed  from  other  vents  betakes  itself  to  spec- 
ulating for  a  fortune,  and  the  greed  of  gain  and  the  passion 
for  show  are  sapping  the  noblest  elements  of  the  old  French 
manhood.  Public  opinion  stamps  with  no  opprobrium  a  min- 
ister or  favourite  who  profits  by  a  job  ;  and  I  fear  you  will 
find  that  jobbing  pervades  all  your  administrative  depart- 
ments." 

"All  very  true,"  said  De  Brezd,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  in  a  tone  of  levity  that  seemed  to  ridicule  the 
assertion  he  volunteered  4  "  Virtue  and  Honour  banished  from 
courts  and  salons  and  the  cabinets  of  authors,  ascend  to  fairer 
height  in  the  attics  of  ouvriers." 

"  The  ouvriers,  ouvriers  of  Paris  !"  cried  this  terrible  German. 

"  Ay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what  can  you  say  against  our  ou- 
vriers f  A  German  count  cannot  condescend  to  learn  any- 
thing about  cespetits  gens.9* 

"Monsieur,  replied  the  German,  "  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman 
there  are  nopetits  gens,  and  in  those  of  a  philosopher  no  pet  ties 
ehoses.  We  in  Germany  have  too  many  difficult  problems 
affecting  our  working  classes  to  solve,  not  to  have  induced  me 
to  glean  all  the  information  I  can  as  to  the  ouvriers  of  Paris. 
They  have  among  them  men  of  aspirations  as  noble  as  can 
animate  the  souls  of  philosophers  and  poets,  perhaps  not  the 
less  noble  because  common-sense  and  experience  cannot  follow 
their  flight  But  as  a  body,  the  oumiers  of  Paris  have  not 
been  elevated  in  political  morality  by  the  benevolent  aim  of 
the  Emperor  to  find  them  ample  work  and  good  wages  in- 
dependent of  the  natural  laws  that  regulate  the  markets  of 
labour.  Accustomed  thus  to  consider  the  State  bound  to 
maintain  them,  the  moment  the  State  fails  in  that  impossible 
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task,  they  will  accommodate  their  honesty  to  a  rush  upon 
property  under  the  name  of  social  reform.  Have  you  not 
noticed  how  largely  increased  within  the  last  few  years  is  the 
iiumher  of  those  who  cry  out,  'La  propriile,  e'est  le  vol  I'  Have 
you  considered  tlie  rapid  growth  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion I  I  do  not  say  that  for  all  these  evils  the  empire  is  ex- 
clusively responsible.  To  a  certain  degree  they  are  found  in 
all  rich  communities,  especially  where  democracy  is  more  or 
less  in  the  ascendant.  To  a  eertain  extent  they  exist  in  the 
large  towns  of  Germany  ;  they  are  conspicuously  increasing  in 
K:i;J,uid  ;  tliry  are  ,u  knowledge^  to  be  dangerous  in  the  Uniled 
States  of  America;  they  are,  lam  told  on  good  authority, 
making  themselves  visible  with  the  spread  of  civilization  iu 
Russia.  But  under  the  French  empire  they  have  become 
risringly  rampant,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  day  is  not 
l.ti  off  v.  Im-ti  ill'-  ral  If  work  Ihioiiglnuit  all  layers  and  strata 
,i   Fk'ik  li  Mi  i-r>  Mill  1 1  -ure  a  fall  of  the  fabric  at  the  sound 

stately  tree  which  continues  to 

its  crest  tilf  suddenly  the  wind 

'jen,  the  trunk  which  s 
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"  Diable,  M.  le  Comte  !  Germans  transformed  the  world  ! 
What  revolutions  do  you  speak  of  V 

"  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  expansion  of  a  monk's  quarrel  with  his  Pope  into  the 
Lutheran  revolution." 

Here  the  German  paused,  and  asked  the  Vicomte  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Vane,  which  De  Hr6zc  did  by  the  title  of  Count 
von  Rudesheim.  On  hearing  Vane's  name,  the  Count  inquired 
if  he  were  related  to  the  orator  and  statesman,  George  Graham 
Vane,  whose  opinions,  uttered  in  Parliament,  were  still  authori- 
tative among  German  thinkers.  This  compliment  to  his  de- 
ceased father  immensely  gratified,  but  at  the  same  time 
considerably  surprised,  the  Englishman.  His  father,  no  doubt, 
had  been  a  man  of  much  influence  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons — a  very  weighty  speaker,  and,  while  in  office,  a  first- 
rate  administrator ;  but  Englishmen  know  what  a  House  of 
Commons  reputation  is — how  fugitive,  how  little  cosmopolitan  ; 
and  that  a  German  count  should  ever  have  heard  of  his  father 
delighted  but  amazed  him.  In  stating  himself  to  be  the  sou 
of  George  Graham  Vane,  he  intimated'  not  only  the  delight, 
but  the  amaze,  with  the  frank  aavoir  vivre  which  was  one  o! 
his  salient  characteristics. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  German,  speaking  in  very  correct  English, 
but  still  with  his  national  accent,  "  every  German  reared  to  \n> 
litical  service  studies  England  as  the  school  fur  practical  thought 
distinct  from  impracticable  theories.  Long  may  you  allow  us 
to  do  so  ;  only  excuse  me  one  remark  ;  never  let  the  selfish 
element  of  the  practical  supersede  the  generous  element.  Your 
father  never  did  so  in  his  speeches,  and  therefore  we  admired 
him.  At  the  present  day  we  don't  so  much  care  to  study 
English  speeches.  They  may  be  insular-  they  are  not  European. 
I  honour  England  ;  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  not  be  making 
sad  mistakes  in  the  belief  that  you  can  long  remain  England 
if  you  cease  to  be  European."  Herewith  the  German  bowed, 
not  uncivilly — on  the  contrary,  somewhat  ceremoniously—  atid 
disap]>eared  with  a  Prussian  secretary  of  embassy,  whose  arm 
he  linked  in  his  own,  into  a  room  less  frequented. 

"Vicomte,  who  and  what  is  your  German  count]"  asked  Vane. 

"A  solemn  pedant/1  answered  the  lively  Vicomte — "  a  Ger- 
man county  que  voulez-wus  de  plus  ?  " 
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LITTLE  later,  Graham  found  himself  alone  among  the 
^-s'jKi  crow  J.  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  he  had 
r^-"'  strayed  into  one  of  the  rooms  whence  it  came,  and  in 
which,  though  his  range  of  acquaintance  at  Paris  was,  for  an 
Englishman,  large  and  somewhat  miscellaneous,  he  recognized 
no  familiar  countenance.  A  lady  was  playing  the  piano-forte 
—playing  remarkably  well — with  accurate  science,  with  that 
equal  lightness  and  strength  of  finger  which  produces  brilliancy 
of  execution.  But  to  appreciate  her  music  one  should  lie 
musical  one's  self.  It  wanted  the  charm  that  fascinates  the 
uninitiated.  The  guests  in  the  room  were  musical  connoisseurs 
— a  class  with  whom  Graham  Vane  had  nothing  in  common. 
Even  if  he  had  been  more  capable  of  enjoying  the  excellence 
of  tile  player's  performance,  the  glance  he  directed  toward  her 
would  have  sufficed  to  chill  him  into  indifference.  She  was 
I  and  puckered  skin 
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in  the  words  it  was  lost  in  the  softness  of  pathos,  answered, 
"  Nay,  M.  Louvier,  he  rather  overtasks  the  words  at  ray  com- 
mand in  thankfulness  to  those  who,  like  yourself,  so  kindly  re- 
gard me  as  something  else  than  a  singer.'1 

It  was  not  the  she  mountebank  who  thus  spoke.  Graham 
rose  and  looked  round  with  instinctive  curiosity.  He  met  the 
face  that  he  said  had  haunted  him.  She  too  had  risen,  stand- 
ing near  the  piano,  with  one  hand  tenderly  resting  on  the  she- 
mountebank's  scarlet  and  gilded  shoulder — the  face  that  haunt- 
ed him,  and  yet  with  a  difference.  There  was  a  faint  blush  on 
the  clear  pale  cheek,  a  soft  yet  playful  light  in  the  grave  dark 
blue  eyes,  which  had  not  been  visible  in  the  countenance  of  the 
young  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured  robe.  Graham  did  not  hear 
Louvier'8  reply,  though  no  doubt  it  was  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear.  He  sank  again  into  reverie.  Other  guests  now  came 
into  the  room,  among  them  Frank  Morley,  styled  colonel  (emi- 
nent military  titles  in  the  States  do  not  always  denote  eminent 
military  services),  a  wealthy  American,  and  his  sprightly  and 
beautiful  wife.  The  Colonel  was  a  clever  man,  rather  stiff  in 
his  deportment,  and  grave  in  speech,  but  by  no  means  without 
a  vein  of  dry  humour.  By  the  French  ho  was  esteemed  a  high- 
bred specimen  of  the  kind  of  grand  seignmr  which  democratic 
republics  engender.  He  spoke  French  like  a  Parisian,  had  an 
imposing  presence,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  with  the 
elegance  of  a  man  of  taste  and  the  generosity  of  a  man  of  heart. 
His  high  breeding  was  not  quite  so  well  understood  by  the 
English,  because  the  English  are  apt  to  judge  breeding  by  little 
conventional  rules  not  observed  by  the  American  colonel.  He 
bad  a  slight  nasal  twang,  and  introduced  "  Sir  "  with  redun- 
dant ceremony  in  addressing  Englishmen,  however  intimate  he 
might  be  with  them,  and  had  the  habit  (perhaps  with  a  sly  in- 
tention to  startle  or  puzzle  them)  of  adorning  his  style  of  con- 
versation with  quaint  Americanisms. 

Nevertheless,  the  genial  amiability  and  the  inherent  dignity 
of  his  character  made  him  acknowledged  as  a  thorough  gentle- 
man by  every  Englishman,  however  conventional  in  testes,  who 
became  admitted  into  his  intimate  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Morley,  ten  or  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband, 
had  no  nasal  twang,  and  employed  no  Americauisms  in  her 
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talk,  which  was  frank,  lively,  anil  at  times  eloquent.  She  had 
a  great  ambition  to  be  esteemed  of  a  masculine  understanding : 
Nature  unkindly  frustrated  that  ambition  in  rendering  her  a 
model  of  feminine  grace.  Graham  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Hurley,  and  with  Mrs.  Morley  had  contracted 
one  of  those  cordial' friendships  which,  perfectly  free  alike  from 
polite  flirt.it  ion  ami  Plutonic  attachment,  do  sometimes  spring  up 
between  persons  of  opposite  sexes  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  changing  its  honest  character  into  morbid  sentimentality 
or  unlawful  passion.  The  Morleys  stopped  to  accost  Graham, 
but  the  lady  had  scarcely  said  three  words  to  him  before,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  haunting  face,  she  darted  toward  it  Her  hus- 
band, less  emotional,  bowed  at  the  distance,  and  said,  "To  my 
taste,  Sir,  the  fSiguorina  Oieognais  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  pre- 
sent bee*  and  full  of  mind,  Sir." 

"Singing  mind,"  said  Graham,  sarcastically,  and  in  the  ill- 
natured  impulse  of  a  man  striving  to  check  his  inclination  to 
admhe. 

"1   have  nit  heard  her  sing,"  replied  the*  American,  dryly  ; 

»nd  the  words  'singing  mind'  are  doultless  accurately  Eng- 
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No  I  allow  me  to  present  you — Mr.  Graham  Vane — Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna.     Mademoiselle  speaks  English  like  a  native." 

And  thus  abruptly  Graham  was  introduced  to  the  owner  of 
the  haunting  face.  He  had  lived  too  much  in  the  great  world 
all  his  life  to  retain  the  innate  shyness  of  an  Englishman,  but 
he  certainly  was  confused  and  embarrassed  when  his  eyes  met 
Isaura' 8,  and  he  felt  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Before  quitting  the 
room,  she  paused  and  looked  back — Graham's  look  followed 
her  own,  and  saw  behind  them  the  lady  with  the  scarlet  jacket 
escorted  by  some  portly  and  decorated  connoisseur,  Isaura's 
face  hjjghtened  to  another  kind  of  brightness — a  pleased  and 
tender  light. 

"  Poor  dear  madre"  she  murmured  to  herself,  in  Italian. 

"  Madre  f"  echoed  Graham,  also  in  Italian.  "I  have  been 
misinformed,  then  :  that  lady  is  your  mother  1 " 

Isaura  laughed  a  pretty  low  silvery  laugh,  and  replied  in 
English,  "  She  is  not  my  mother,  but  I  call  her  madre,  for  I 
know  no  name  more  loving." 

Graham  was  touched,  and  said,  gently,  "  Your  own  mother 
was  evidently  very  dear  to  you." 

lsaura's  lip  quivered,  and  she  made  a  slight  movement  as  if 
she  would  have  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his  arm.  He  saw 
that  he  had  offended  or  wounded  her,  and  with  the  straight- 
forward frankness  natural  to  him,  resumed,  quickly, 

"  My  remark  w*as  impertinent  in  a  stranger  ;  forgive  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  monsieur/' 

The  two  now  threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd,  both 
silent  At  last  Isaura,  thinking  she  ought  to  speak  first  in 
order  to  show  that  Graham  had  not  offended  her,  said, 

"  How  lovely  Mrs.  Morley  is  I  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  the  spirit  and  ease  of  her  American  man- 
ner :  have  you  known  her  long,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  No  ;  we  met  her  for  the  first  time  some  weeks  ago  at  M. 
Savarin's." 

."  Was  she  very*  eloquent  on  the  rights  of  women  1 " 

"  What!  you  have  heard  her  on  that  subject  ?" 

"  I  have  rarely  heard  her  on  any  other,  though  she  is  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  cleverest  friend  1  have  at  Paris  ;  but  that  may 
be  my  fault,  for  I  like  to  start  it.     It  is  a  relief  to  the  languid 
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small-talk  of  society  to  listen  to  any  one  thoroughly  in  earnest 
Upon  turning  the  world  topsy-turvy." 

"  Do  you  suppose  poor  tin.  Morley  would  seek  to  do  that 
if  she  hail  her  rights  ! "  asked  Isaura,  with  her  musical  laugh. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  hut  perhaps  you  share  her  opinions." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  her  opinions  are,  but — " 

"  Yes — but — " 

"  There  is  a— what  shall  I  call  it  t — a  persuasion — a  senti- 
ment— cut  of  which  the  opinions  probably  spring  that  I  do 
share." 

"Indeed? — a  persuasion,  a  sentiment,  for  instance,  that  a 
woman  should  have  votes  in  the  choice  of  legislators,  and,  I 
presume,  in  the  task  of  legislation  i" 

"  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  Still,  that  is  an  opinion, 
right  or  wrong,  which  grows  out  of  the  sentiment  I  speak  of." 

"  Pray  explain  the  sentiment." 

"  It  is  always  so  difficult  to  define  a  sentiment.  But  does  it 
not  strike  you  that  in  proportion  as  the  tendency  cf  modern 
civilization  has  been  to  raise  women  more  and  more  to  an  in- 
tellectual equality  with  men — in  proportion  as  they  read  and 
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tonishment  not  unmingkd  with  tenderness  and  compassion — 
astonishment  at  the  contrast  between  a  vein  of  reflection  so 
hardy,  expressed  in  a  style  of  language  that  seemed  to  him  so 
masculine,  and  the  soft  velvet  dreamy  eyes,  the  gentle  tones, 
and  delicate  purity  of  hues  rendered  younger  still  by  the  blush 
that  deepened  their  bloom. 

At  this  moment  they  had  entered  the  refreshment-room  ;  but 
a  dense  group  being  round  the  table,  and  both  perhaps  forget- 
ting the  object  for  which  Mrs.  Morley  had  introduced  them  to 
each  other,  they  had  mechanically  seated  themselves  on  an 
ottoman  in  a  recess  while  Isaura  was  yet  speaking.  It  must 
seem  as  strange  to  the  reader  as  it  did  to  Graham  that  such  a 
speech  should  have  been  spoken  by  so  young  a  girl  to  an  ac- 
quaintance so  new.  But  in  truth  Isaura  was  very  little  con- 
scious of  Graham's  presence.  She  had  got  on  a  subject  that 
perplexed  and  tormented  her  solitary  thoughts — she  was  but 
thinking  aloud. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Graham,  after  a  pause, "  that  I  comprehend 
your  sentiment  much  better  than  I  do  Mrs.  Morley's  opinions ; 
but  permit  me  one  observation.  You  say,  truly,  that  the 
course  of  modern  civilization  has  more  or  less  aflected  the  rela- 
tive position  of  woman  cultivated  beyond  that  level  on  which 
she  was  formerly  contented  to  stand — the  nearer  perhaps  to 
the  heart  of  man  because  not  lifting  her  head  to  his  height — 
and  Mfece  a  sense  of  restlessness,  uneasiness.  But  do  you  sup- 
pose that,  in  this  whirl  and  dance  of  the  atoms  which  compose 
the  rolling  ball  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  only  women  that  are 
made  restless  and  uneasy  1  Do  you  not  see,  amidst  the  masses 
congregated  in  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  world,  writhings  and 
struggles  against  the  received  order  of  things  ?  In  this  senti- 
ment of  discontent  there  is  a  certain  truthfulness,  because  it 
is  an  element  of  human  nature ;  and  how  best  to  deal  with  it 
is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  But  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
to  which,  among  the  masses,  the  sentiment  gives  birth,  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  detects  only  the  certainty  of  a  common 
ruin,  offering  for  reconstruction  the  same  building  materials  as 
the  former  edifice — materials  not  likely  to  be  improved  because 
they  may  be  defaced.  Ascend  from  the  working  classes  to  all 
others  in  which  civilized  culture  prevails,  and  you  will  find 
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that  same  restless  feeling— the  flattering  of  untried  wings 
against  the  bars  between  wider  6 pace  and  their  longings. 
Could  you  poll  all  the  educated  ambitious  young  men  in  Eng- 
land— perhaps  in  Europe — at  least  half  of  them,  divided  be- 
tween a  reverence  for  the  past  and  a  curiosity  as  to  the  future, 
would  sigh,  'I  am  boru  a  century  too  late  or  a  century  too 

Is:iura  listened  to  this  answer  with  a  profound  and  absorbing 
interest.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  clever  young  man  talked 
thus  sympathetically  to  her,  a  clever  young  girl. 

Then  rising,  ho  said,  "  I  see  your  madre  and  our  American 
friends  are  darting  angry  looks  at  me.  They  have  made  room 
for  us  at  the  tabic,  and  are  wondering  why  I  should  keep  you 
tints  from  the  good  things  of  this  little  life.  One  word  more 
ere  we  join  them — Consult  your  own  mind,  and  consider  whether 
your  uneasiness  and  unrest  are  caused  solely  by  conventional 
shackles  on  your  sex.  Are  they  not  equally  common  to  the 
youth  of  ours  1 — common  to  all  who  seek  in  art,  in  letters,  nay, 
in  the  stormier  field  of  active  life,  to  clasp  as  &  reality  some 
image  yet  seen  but  as  a  dream  1 " 
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seur,  and  the  Frenchwoman  accepting  the  safeguard  of  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Bre"ze\  As  they  descended  the  stairs,  Mrs.  Morley 
asked  Graham  what  he  thought  of  the  young  lady  to  whom 
she  had  presented  him. 

"  I  think  she  is  charming,"  answered  Graham. 

"  Of  course  ;  that  is  the  stereotyped  answer  to  all  such  ques- 
tions, especially  by  you  Englishmen.  In  public  or  in  private, 
England  is  the  mouth-piece  of  platitudes." 

*'  It  is  natural  for  an  American  to  think  so.  Every  child 
that  has  just  learned  to  speak  uses  bolder  expressions  than  its 
grandmamma;  but  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what 
novelty  of  phrase  an  American  would  have  answered  your 
question." 

"  An  American  would  have  discovered  that  Isaura  Cicogna 
had  a  soul,  and  his  answer  would  have  confessed  it.1' 

"  It  strikes  me  that  he  would  then  have  uttered  a  platitude 
more  stolid  than  mine.  Every  -Christian  knows  that  the  dullest 
human  being  has  a  soul.  But,  to  speak  frankly,  I  grant  that 
my  answer  did  not  do  justice  to  the  signorina,  nor  to  the  im- 
pression she  makes  on  me  ;  and  putting  aside  the  charm  of  the 
face,  there  is  a  charm  in  a  mind  that  seems  to  have  gathered 
stores  of  reflection  which  I  should  scarcely  have  expected  to 
find  in  a  young  lady  brought  up  to  be  a  professional  singer." 

"  You  add  prejudice  to  platitude,  and  are  horribly  prosaic 
to  night ;  but  here  we  are  in  the  shawl-room.  I  must  take  an- 
other opportunity  of  attacking  you.  Pray  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow :  you  will  meet  our  minister  and  a  few  other  pleasant 
friends." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  say,  1 1  shall  be  charmed/  "  answered 
Vane  ;  •'  but  I  shall  be." 

"  Bon  Dim  I  that  horrid  fat  man  has  deserted  Signora  Ven- 
osta— looking  for  his  own  cloak,  I  dare  say.  Selfish  monster  ! 
— go  and  hand  her  to  her  carriage — quick,  it  is  announced  !  " 

Graham,  thus  ordered,  hastened  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  she- 
mountebank.  Somehow  she  had  acquired  dignity  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  did  not  feel  the  least  ashamed  of  being  in  contact  with 
the  scarlet  jacket. 

The  signora  grappled  to  him  with  a  confiding  familiarity. 

"  I  am  afraid/'  she  said,  in  Italian,  as  they  passed  along  the 
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spacious  hall  to  the  porle  cochin — "I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 
make  a  good  eflect  to-night — I  was  nervous ;  did  not  yon  per- 
ceive it  t" 

"No,  indeed;  you  enchanted  ub  all,"  replied  the  dissimu- 
lator. 

"  How  amiable  you  are  to  say  so! — you  must  think  that  T 
sought  for  a  compliment.  So  I  did — you  gave  me  more  than  I 
deserved.  Wine  is  the  milk  of  old  men,  and  praise  of  old 
women.  But  an  old  man  may  be  killed  by  too  much  wine, 
and  an  old  woman  lives  all  the  longer  for  too  much  praise — 
fotona  nolle." 

Here  she  sprang,  lithesomcly  enough,  into  the  carriage,  ami 
Isaura  followed,  escorted  by  M.  Savarin.  As  the  two  men  re- 
turned toward  the  shawl-room,  the  Frenchman  Baid,  "Madame 
Savarin  and  I  complain  that  you  do  not  let  us  see  so  much  of 
yon  as  we  ought.  No  doubt  you  are  greatly  sought  after  ;  hut 
are  you  tree  to  take  your  soup  with  us  the  day  after  to-morrow  t 
You  will  meet  a  select  few  of  my  amfrerrs." 

"The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  mark  with  a  white  stone. 
To  dine  with  M.  Savarin  is  an  event  to  a  man  who  covets  dis- 
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"  Pooh  !M  he  said  at  last,  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  lodg- 
ing, "  is  my  reason  so  weak  that  it  should  be  influenced  by  a 
mere  superstition  t  Surely  I  know  myself  too  well,  and  I  have 
tried  myself  too  long,  to  fear  that  I  should  be  untrue  to  the 
duty  and  ends  of  my  life,  even  if  I  found  my  heart  in  danger 
of  suffering." 

Certainly  the  Fates  do  seem  to  mock  our  resolves  to  keep  our 
feet  from  their  ambush,  and  our  hearts  from  their  snare. 

How  our  lives  may  be  coloured  by  that  which  seems  to  us  the 
most  trivial  accident,  the  merest  chance  !  Suppose  that  Alain 
de  Ruchebriant  had  been  invited  to  that  rdunion  at  M.  Louvier's, 
aud  Graham  Vane  had  accepted  some  other  invitation  and 
passed  his  evening  elsewhere,  Alain  would  probably  have  been 
presented  to  isaura — what  then  might  have  happened?  The 
impression  Isaura  had  already  made  upon  the  young  French- 
man was  not  so  deep  as  that  made  upon  Graham  ;  but  then, 
Alain's  resolution  to  efface  it  was  but  commenced  that  day,  and 
by  no  means  yet  confirmed.  And  if  /jehad  been  the  first  clever 
young  man  to  talk  earnestly  to  that  clever  young  girl,  who  can 
guess  what  impression  he  might  have  made  upon  her  1  His. 
conversation  might  have  had  less  philosophy  and  strong  sense 
than  Graham's,  but  more  of  poetic  sentiment  and  fascinating 
romance. 

However,  the  history  of  events  that  do  not  come  to  pass  is 
not  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Fates. 
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CHAPTER  t 

[  HE  next  day  the  guests  at  the  Morleys'  had  assem- 
,  h  bled  when  VaDe  entered  H lis  apology  for  im- 
'  punctuality  was  cut  short  by  the  livelj 

^^      "  Your  pardon  is  granted  without  the  humiliation 
of  asking  fur  it ;  wo  know  that  the  characteristic  of 
the  English  is  always  to  be  a  little  behindhand." 

She  then  proceeded  to  introduce  him  to  the  American  min- 
ister, to  a  distinguished  Aw  mean  poet,  with  a  cnimtenance 
striking  for  mingled  sweetness  :ind  power,  and  one  or  two  < 
of  her  countrymen  sojourning  :it  Paris  ;  and  liil  ■  ■ 
dinner  was  announced,  and  sho  hade  Graham  offer  his  ai 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna, 

"  Have  you  ever  vi-iiii'l  tin-  United  Stuti's,  mademoiselle 
asked  Vane,  an  they  seatud  themselves  at  the  table. 

"  No." 

"  It  is  a  voyage  you  are  sure  to  make  soon." 

"Why  sol" 

"  Because  report  says  you  will  create  a  great  sensation  at 
vpry  com  men  cement  of  your  career,  and  the  New  World  is  ever 
eager  in   wideome  c;i>.:h  celebrity  that  is  achieved  in  the  Old, 
mm*  i-|,iiiiilly  that  whieh  belongs  to  your  enchanting  .irt." 

"True,  Sir,"  said   an   American   senator,  solemnly   strikiiu 
into  the  courerastioa  ;  "  wo  are  an  appreciative  people,  and  ' 
that  lady  be  as  fine  a  singer  as  I  am  told,  she  might  coinmi 
any  amount  of  dollars." 
'  Isaura  coloured,  and  turning  to  Graham,  asked  him  in  a 
voice  if  he  were  fond  of  music. 
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"  I  ought,  of  course,  to  say  '  yes/  "  answered  Graham,  in  the 
same  tone ;  "  but  I  doubt  if  that '  yes '  would  be  an  honest  one. 
In  some  moods,  music — if  a  kind  of  music  I  like — affects  me 
very  deeply  ;  in  other  moods  not  at  all.  And  I  cannot  bear 
much  at  a  time.  A  concert  wearies  me  shamefully  ;  even  an 
opera  always  seems  to  me  a  great  deal  too  long.  But  I  ought  to 
add  that  I  am  no  judge  of  music  ;  that  music  was  never  ad- 
mitted into  my  education  ;  and,  between  ourselves,  I  doubt  if 
there  be  one  Englishman  in  five  hundred  who  would  care  for 
opera  or  concert  if  it  were  not  the  fashion  to  say  he  did.  Does 
my  frankness  revolt  you  1" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  sometimes  doubt,  especially  of  late,  if 
am  fond  of  music  myself." 

"  Signorina — pardon  me — it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
not  be.  Genius  can  never  be  untrue  to  itself,  and  must  love 
that  in  which  it  excels — that  by  which  it  communicates  joy, 
and/'  he  added,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  "  attains  to  glory." 

"  Genius  is  a  divine  word,  and  not  to  be  applied  to  a  singer," 
said  lsaura,  with  a  humility  in  which  there  was  an  earnest  sad- 
ness, 

Graham  was  touched  and  startled  ;  but  before  he  could  an 
swer,  the  American  minister  appealed  to  him  across  the  table, 
asking  him  if  had  quoted  accurately  a  passage  in  a  speech  by 
Graham's  distinguished  father,  in  regard  to  the  share  which 
England  ought  to  take  in  the  political  affairs  oi  Europe. 

The  conversation  now  became  general;  very  political  and 
very  serious.  Graham  was  drawn  into  it,  and  grew  animated 
and  eloquent. 

lsaura  listened  to  him  with  admiration.  She  was  struck  by 
what  seemed  to  her  a  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  elevated 
his  theme  above  the  level  of  commonplace  polemics.  She  was 
pleased  to  notice,  in  the  attentive  silence  of  his  intelligent 
listeners,  that  they  shared  the  effect  produced  on  herself.  In 
fact,  Graham  Vane  was  a  born  orator,  and  his  studies  had  been 
those  of  a  political  thinker.  In  common  talk  he  was  but  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  easy  and  frank  and  genial, 
with  a  touch  of  good-natured  sarcasm.  But  when  the  subject 
started  drew  him  upward  to  those  heights  in  which  politics  be- 
come the  science  of  humanity,  he  seemed  a  changed  being.  His 
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cheek  glowed,  Lis  eye  brightened,  his  voice  mellowed  into  richer 
tones,  his  language  became  unconsciously  adorned, 
momenta  there  might  scarcely  he  an  audience,  even  diffei 
from  him  in  opinion,  which  would  not  have  acknowledged 

When  the  party  adjourned   to  the  salon,  Isaura  said,  softly, 
to  Graham,  "  I  understand  why  you  did  not  cultivate  music  ; 
and  I  think,  too,  that  1  can  now  understand  what  effects  the 
human  voice  can  produce  on  human  mind),  without  recurrii 
to  the  art  of  song." 

"  Ah,"  said  Graham,  with  a  pleased  smile,  "  do  not  make 
ashamed  of  my  former  rudeness  by  the  revenge  of 
ami,  above  all,  do  nut  disparage  your  own  art  by  supj 
that  any  prose  effect  of  voice  in  its  utterance  of  mind  can 
terprot  that  which  music  alone  can  express,  even  to  listenei 
uncultivated  as  myself.     Am  I  not  tuld  truly    by  musical 
posers,  when  I  ask  them  to  explain  in  wo:ds  what  they  .-ay 
their  music,  that  such  explanation  is  impossible — that  music  has 
a  language  oi'  its  own  uutranslaKihle  by  words  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Isaura,  with  thoughtful  hrow  but  brightening 
eyes,  "you  are  told  truly.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I 
was  pondering  over  that  truth." 

"  But  what  recesses  of  mind,  of  heart,  of  soul,  this  untrans- 
latable language  penetrates  ami  brightens  up  !  How  incom- 
plete the  grand  nature  of  man— though  man  thi 
would  be,  if  you  struck  out  of  his  reason  the  comprehension  of 
poetry,  music,  and  religion  !  In  each  are  reached  and  are 
sounded  deeps  in  his  reason  otherwise  concealed  from  himself. 
History,  knowledge,  science,  stop  at  the  point  in  which  mys- 
tery begins.  There  they  meet  with  the  world  of  shadow.  Not 
an  inch  of  that  world  can  they  penetrate  without  the  aid  ot 
poetry  ami  religion,  two  necessities  of  intellectual  man  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  the  votaries  of  the  practical  and  the 
positive  suppose.  To  the  aid  and  elevation  of  both  those  ne- 
cessities conies  in  music,  and  there  lias  never  existed  a  religion 
n  the  world  which  has  not  demanded  music  as  its  all]  If,  as 
I  said  frankly,  it  is  only  in  certain  moods  of  my  mind  thai  I 
enjoy  nutate,  it  is  only  because  in  certain  moods  of  my  mind  I 
i  capable  of  quitting  the  guidance  of  prosaic  reason  " 
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world  of  shadow ;  that  1  am  so  susceptible  as  at  every  hour, 
were  my  nature  perfect,  I  should  be  to  the  mysterious  influences 
of  poetry  and  religion.  Do  you  understand  what  I  wish  to  ex- 
press 1 " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  clearly." 

"  Then,  signorina,  you  are  forbidden  to  undervalue  the  gift 
of  song.  You  must  feel  its  power  over  the  heart  when  you 
enter  the  opera-house ;  over  the  soul,  when  you  kneel  in  a  ca- 
thedral." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Isaura,  with  enthusiasm,  a  rich  glow  mantling 
over  her  lovely  face,  "how  I  thank  you  !  Is  it  you  who  say 
you  do  not  love  music  ?  How  much  better  you  understand  it 
than  I  did  till  this  moment ! " 

Here  Mrs,  Morley,  joined  by  the  American  poet,  came  to  the 
corner  in  which  the  Englishman  and  the  singer  had  niched 
themselves.  The  poet  began  to  talk,  the  other  guests  gathered 
round,  and  every  one  listened  reverentially  until  the  party  broke 
up.  Colonel  Morley  handed  Isaura  to  her  carriage ;  the  she 
mountebank  again  fell  to  the  lot  of  Graham. 

"  Signor,"  said  she,  as  he  respectfully  placed  her  shawl  round 
her  scarletr-and-gilt  jacket,  "  are  we  so  far  from  Paris  that  you 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  call  1  My  child  does  not  sing  in  pub- 
lic, but  at  home  you  can  hear  her.  It  is  not  every  woman's 
voice  that  is  sweetest  at  home.11 

Graham  bowed,  and  said  he  would  call  on  the  morrow. 

Isaura  roused  in  silent  delight  over  the  words  which  had  so 
extolled  the  art  of  the  singer.  Alas,  poor  child  !  she  could 
not  guess  that  in  those  words,  reconciling  her  to  the  profession 
of  the  stage,  the  speaker  was  pleading  against  his  own  heart. 

There  was  in  Graham's  nature,  as  I  think  it  commonly  is  in 
that  of  most  true  orators,  a  wonderful  degree  of  intellectual  con- 
science, which  impelled  him  to  acknowledge  the  benignant  in- 
fluences of  song,  and  to  set  before  the  young  singer  the  noblest 
incentives  to  the  profession  to  which  lie  deemed  her  assuredly 
destined.  But  in  so  doing  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  widen- 
ing the  gulf  between  her  life  and  his  own.  Perhaps  he  wished 
to  widen  it  in  proportion  as  he  dreaded  to  listen  to  any  voice 
in  his  heart  which  asked  if  the  gulf  might  not  be  overleaped. 


CHAPTER  XL 

§N  the  morrow  G  rah  am  called  at  the  villa  at  A— 
two  ladies  received  biin  in  Is.iura's  chosen  sitting-room. 
Somehow  or  other  conversation  at  first  languished. 
Graham  was  reserved  and  distant,  Isaura  shy  and  embarrassed. 

The  Venosta  had  the  fraut  of  making  talk  to  herself  Pro- 
bably at  another  time  Graham  would  have  been  amused  and 
interested  in  the  observation  of  a  character  new  to  liira,  and 
thoroughly  southern— lovable,  not  more  from  its  naive  simpli- 
city of  kindliness  than  from  various  little  foibles  and  vanities, 
all  of  which  were  harmless,  and  some  of  them  endearing  as 
those  of  a  child  tvhom  it  is  easy  to  make  happy,  and  whom  it 
seems  so  cruel  to  pain  ;  and  with  all  ihe  Wuiista's  deviations 
from  the  polished  and  tranquil  good  taste  of  the  brau  monde, 
she  had  that  indescribable  grace  which  rarely  deserts  a  Floren- 
tine, so  that  you  might  call  her  odd,  but  not  vulgar;  wh'ile, 
though  uneducated,  except  in  the  way  of  her  old  profession, 
and  never  having  troubled  herself  to  read  anything  but  a  li- 
bretto, and  the  pious  books  commended  to  her  by  her  confetti 
the  artless  babble  of  her  talk  every  now  and  then  Bashed  Mt 
with  a  quaint  humour,  lighting  up  terse  fragments  of  Hie  old 
Italian  wisdom  which  had  mysteriously  embedded  themselvt 
in  the  groundwork  of  her  mind. 

But  Graham  was  not.  at  this  time  disposed  to  judge  the  p 
Venosta  kindly  or  fairly.  Isaura  had  taken  high  rank  ii 
thoughts.      He  felt  an  impatient   resentment,  mingled   i 

anxiety  and    compassionate    tenderness,  *at  a  com] ]<>;i 

which  seemed  to  hitn  derogatory  to  the  position  he  would  h 

assigned  to  a  creature  so  gifted,  ami  unsafe  as  a  guide  amidst 

the  peril?  and  trials  to  which  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the 

destined  un>fes0ion  of  Isaura  were  ■  ■xpns.-d.     Like    moat    tag 

lialimen  —  especially  Englishmen  wise  in  the  knowlod 

— he  held  in  fastidious  regard  the  proprieties  and  0O1 

by  which  the  dignity  of  woman  is  fenced  round ;  and  of  tlioi 

Eroprieties  and  conventions  the  Venosta  naturally   i 
i rn  a  very  unsatisfactory  guardian  and  representative. 


ii  vent  ions 
I  of  those 
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Happily  unconscious  of  those  hostile  prepossessions,  the 
elder  signora  chatted  on  very  gaily  to  the  visitor.  She  was  in 
excellent  spirits ;  people  had  been  very  civil  to  her  both  at 
Colonel  Morley's  and  M.  Louvier's.  The  American  minister 
had  praised  the  scarlet  jacket  She  was  convinced  she  had 
made  a  sensation  two  nights  running.  When  the  amour  propre 
is  pleased  the  tongue  is  freed. 

The  Venosta  ran  on  in  praise  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  ;  of 
Lonvier  and  his  soirie  and  the  pistachio  ice  ;  of  the  Americans, 
and  a  certain  crime  'de  maraschino  which  she  hoped  the  Signor 
Inglese  had  not  failed  to  taste.  The  cremc  de  maraschino  led 
her  thoughts  back  to  Italy.  Then  she  grew  mournful — how 
she  missed  the  native  beau  del!  Paris  was  pleasant,  but  how 
absurd  to  call  it  "  le  Paradis  des  Femrnes  " — as  if  Its  Femrnes 
could  find  Paradise  in  a  brouillard  I 

44  But,"  she  exclaimed,  with  vivacity  of  voice  and  gesticula- 
tion, "  the  signor  does  not  come  to  hear  the  parrot  talk.  He 
is  engaged  to  come  that  he  may  hear  the  nightingale  sing.  A 
drop  of  honey  attracts  the  fly  more  than  a  bottle  of  vinegar." 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  adage.  "  1  submit," 
said  he,  " to  your  comparison  as  regards  myself;  but  certainly 
anything  less  like  a  bottle  of  vinegar  than  your  am  able  con- 
versation I  cannot  well  conceive.  However,  the  metaphor 
apart,  I  scarcely  know  how  I  dare  ask  mademoiselle  to  sing 
after  the  confession  I  made  to  her  last  night." 

"  What  confession  ? "  asked  the  Venosta. 

"  That  I  know  nothing  of  music,  and  doubt  if  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  am  fond  of  it. 

"  Not  fond  of  music  !  Impossible  !  You  slander  yourself. 
He  who  loves  not  music  would  have  a  dull  time  of  it  in  heaven. 
But  you  are  English,  and  perhaps  have  only  heard  the  music 
of  your  own  country.  Bad,  very  bad — a  heretic's  music  !  Now 
listen." 

Seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she  began  an  air  from  the  Lucia, 
crying  out  to  Isaura  to  come  and  sing  to  her  accompaniment. 

*'  Do  you  really  wish  it  1 "  asked  Isaura  of  Graham,  fixing 
on  him  questioning,  timid  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  wish  to  hear  you." 

Isaura  moved  to  the  instrument,  and  Graham  stood  behind 
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her.     Perhaps  lie  felt  that  he  should  judge  more  impartially  of 
her  voice  if  not  subjected  to  the  charm  of  her  face. 

But  the  first  note  of  the  voice  h«ld  him  spell-bound :  in  itself, 
the  organ  was  of  the  rarest  order,  mellow  and  rich,  but  so  soft 
that  its  power  was  lost  in  its  sweetness,  and  bo  exquisitely 
fresh  in  every  note. 

But  the  singer's  charm  was  less  iu  voice  than  in  feeling — she 
conveyed  to  the  listener  so  much  more  than  was  said  by  the 
words,  or  even  implied  by  the  music  Her  song  in  this  caught- 
the  art  of  the  painter,  who  impresses  the  mind  with  the  con 
sciousness  of  a  something  which  the  eye  cannot  detect  on  the 
'canvas. 

She  seemed  to  breathe  out  from  the  depths  of  her  heart  the 
intense  pathos  of  the  original  romance,  so  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  opera— the  human  tenderness,  the  mystic  terror  of  a  tragic 
love  tale  more  solemn  in  its  sweetness  than  that  of  Verona. 

When  her  voice  died  away  no  applause  came — not  even  a 
murmur.  Isaura  bashfully  turned  round  to  steal  a  glance  at 
her  silent  listener,  and  beheld  moistened  eyes  and  quivering 
lips.  At  that  moment  she  was  reconciled  to  her  art.  Grab* 
rose  abruptly  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"Do  you  doubt  now  if  you  are  fond  of  music  1"  cried  the 
Venosta. 

"  This  is  more  than  music,"  answered  Graham,  still  with 
averted  face.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  approached  laaura 
and  said,  with  a  melancholy  half  smile, 

"  I  do  not  think,  mademoiselle,  that  I  could  dare  to  hear  you 
often ;  it  would  take  me  too  far  from  the  hard  real  world  : 
and  he  who  would  not  be  left  behindhand  on  the  road  tli.it  hi 
must  jouruey  cannot  indulge  frequent  excursions  into  fairy- 
hind." 

"  Yet,"  said  Isaura,  in  a  tone  yet  sadder,  "  I  was  told  in  my 
childhood,  by  one  whose  genius  gives  authority  to  her  words, 
lli.it  beside  the  real  world  lies  the  ideal.     The  real  world  then 
seemed  rough  to  me.     'Escape,'  said  my  counsellor.  ' 
from  that  stony  thorough  Tare  into  the  fields  beyond  its  form 
hedge-TOWB,     The  ideal  world  has  its  sorrows,  but.  it  never  a 
mits  despair.'     That  counsel  then,  me  thought,  decided  i 
choice  of  life.     I  know  not  now  if  it  has  done  so." 
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"  Fate,"  answered  Graham,  slowly  and  thoughtfully — "Fate, 
which  is  not  the  ruler  but  the  servant  of  Providence,  decides 
our  choice  of  life,  and  rarely  from  outward  circumstances. 
Usually  the  motive  power  is  within.  We  apply  the  word 
genius  to  the  minds  of  the  gifted  few  ;  but  in  all  of  us  there  is 
a  genius  that  is  inborn,  a  pervading  something  which  distin- 
guishes our  very  identity,  and  dictates  to  the  conscience  that 
which  we  are  best  fitted  to  do  and  to  be.  In  so  dictating  it 
compels  our  choice  of  life  ;  or  if  we  resist  the  dictate,  we  find 
at  the  close  that  we  have  gone  astray.  My  choice  of  life  thus 
compelled  is  on  the  stony  thoroughfares — yours  in  the  green 
fields." 

As  he  thus  said,  his  face  became  clouded  and  mournful 

The  Venosta,  quickly  tired  of  a  conversation  in  which  she 
had  no  part,  and  having  various  little  household  matters  to  at- 
tend to,  had  during  this  dialogue  slipped  unobserved  from  the 
room ;  yet  neither  Isaura  nor  Graham  felt  the  sudden  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  alone  which  belongs  to  lovers. 

"  Why,"  asked  Isaura,  with  that  magic  smile  reflected  in 
countless  dimples  which,  even  when  her  words  were  those  of  a 
man's  reasoning,  made  them  seem  gentle  with  a  woman's  senti- 
ment— "  why  must  your  road  through  the  world  be  so  exclu- 
sively the  stony  one  ?  It  is  not  from  necessity — it  cannot  be 
from  taste.  And  whatever  definition  you  give  to  genius,  surely 
it  is  not  your  own  inborn  genius  that  dictates  to  you  a  constant 
exclusive  adherence  to  the  commonplace  of  life." 

k<  Ah !  mademoiselle,  do  not  misrepresent  me.  I  did  not  say 
that  I  could  not  sometimes  quit  the  real  world  for  fairy-land — 
I  said  that  I  could  not  do  so  often.  My  vocation  is  not  that  ot 
a  poet  or  artist." 

"  It  is  that  of  an  orator,  I  know,"  said  Isaura,  kindling— "so 
they  tell  me,  and  I  believe  them.  But  is  not  the  orator  some- 
what akin  to  the  poet  ?     Is  not  oratory  an  art  1 " 

"  Let  us  dismiss  the  word  orator  :  as  applied  to  English  pub- 
lic life,  it  is  a  very  deceptive  expression.  The  Englishman 
who  wishes  to  influence  his  countrymen  by  force  of  words 
spoken  must  mix  with  them  in  their  beaten  thoroughfares ; 
must  make  himself  master  of  their  practical  views  and  interests ; 
mast  be  conversant  with  their  prosaic  occupations  and  business ; 
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must  understand  how  to  adjust  their  loftiest  aspirations  to  ttuu 
material  welfare  ;  must  avoid,  as  the  fault  moat  dangerous  to 
himself  and  to  others,  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  U  called 
oratory  in  France,  and  which  has  helped  to  make  the  French 
the  worst  politicians  in  Europe.     Alas!  mademoiselle,  1  fear 
that  an  English  statesman  would  appear  to  you  a  very  dull 

"I  see  that  I  spoke  foolishly— yes,  you  show  me  that  the 
world  of  the  statesman  lies  apart  from  that  of  the  artist 

"  May  not  the  ambition  of  both  be  the  same  1 " 

"To  refine  the  rude,  to  exalt  the  mean— to  identify 
own  fame  with  some  new  beauty,  some  new  glory,  added  to 
the  treasure-house  of  all." 

Graham  bowed  his  head  reverently,  and  then  raised  it  with 
the  flush  of  enthusiasm  on  his  cheek  and  brow. 

"  Oh  !  mademoiselle,  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  a  sure  guide  and 
what  a  noble  inspirer  to  a  true  Englishman's  ambition  nature 
has  fitted  you  to  be,  were  it  not — "     He  paused  abruptly. 

This  outburst  took  Isaura  utterly  by  surprise.     She  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  language  of  compliment  till  it  had  be- 
gun to  pall,  but  a  compliment  of  this  kind  was  the  first  that 
had  ever  reached  her  ear.     She  had  no  words  in  answer  to  it; 
iu voluntarily  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its 
beatings.     But  the  unfinished  exclamation,   "  Were   it  not," 
troubled  her  more  than  the  preceding  words  had  flattered,  and 
mechanically  she  murmured,  "  Were  it  not — what  1" 

"  Oh,"  answered  Graham,  affecting  a  tone  of  gaiety,  "I  felt 
too  ashamed  of  my  selfishness  as  man  to  finish  my  sentence," 

"  Do  so,  or  I  shall  fancy  you  refrained  lest  you  might  wound 
me  as  woman." 

"Not  so — ou  the  contrary  ;  had  I  gone  on,  it  would  have 
Keen  to  say  that  a  woman  of  your  genius,  and  more  especially 
of  Mi.-h  mastery  in  the  most  popular  and  fascinating  of  all  arts, 
could  not  bo  contented  if  she  inspired  nobler  though!*  in  a 
single  bieaat— she  must  belong  to  the  public,  or  rather  the 
public  must  belong  to  her  :  it  is  but  a  comer  of  her  heart  thai 
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an  individual  can  occupy,  and  even  that  individual  must  merge 
his  existence  in  hers — must  be  contented  to  reflect  a  ray  of  the 
light  she  sheds  on  admiring  thousands.  Who  could  dare  to 
say  to  you,  l  Renounce  your  career — confine  your  genius,  your 
art,  to  the  petty  circle  of  home?'  To  an  actress — a  singer — 
with  whose  fame  the  woijd  rings,  home  would  be  a  prison. 
Pardon  me,  pardon — " 

Isaura  had  turned  away  her  face  to  hide  tears  that  would  force 
their  way,  but  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  child- like 
frankness,  and  said,  softly,  "I  am  not  offended."  Graham  did 
not  trust  himself  to  continue  the  same  strain  of  conversation. 
Breaking  into  a  new  subject,  he  said,  after  a  constrained  pause, 
44  Will  you  think  it  very  impertinent  in  so  new  an  acquaintance 
if  I  ask  how  it  is  that  you,  an  Italian,  know  our  language  as  a 
native;  and  is  it  by  Italian  teachers  that  you  have  been  trained 
to  think  and  to  feel  1 " 

44  Mr.  Selby,  ray  second  father,  was  an  Englishman,  and  did 
not  speak  any  other  language  with  comfort  to  himself.  He  was 
very  fond  of  me,  and  had  he  been  really  my  father  I  could  not 
have  loved  him  more.  We  were  constant  companions  till — till 
I  lost  him." 

4<An<t  no  mother  left  to  console  you."  Isaura  shook  her 
head  mournfully,  and  the  Venosta  here  re-entered. 

Graham  felt  conscious  that  he  had  already  stayed  too  long, 
and  took  his  leave. 

They  knew  that  they  were  to  meet  that  evening  at  the  Sav- 
arins\ 

Graham  did  not  feel  unmixed  pleasure  at  that  thought :  the 
more  he  knew  of  Isaura,  the  more  he  felt  self-reproach  that  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  know  her  at  all. 

But  after  he  had  left,  Isaura  sang  low  to  herself  the  song 
which  had  so  affected  her  listener ;  then  she  fell  into  abstracted 
reverie,  but  she  felt  a  strange  and  new  sort  of  happiness.  In 
dressing  for  M.  Savarin's  dinner,  and  twining  the  classic  ivy 
wreath  into  her  dark  locks,  her  Italian  servant  exclaimed,  "  How 
beautiful  the  signorina  looks  to-night  1 " 


iJQf  A  SAVAIilN  was  one  of  tho  most  brilliant  of  that  g 
Jjffltll  1+     axy  of  literary  men  wliitji  shed  lustre  o 
^^S^S*     of  Louis  Philippe. 

His  was  mi  intellect  peculiarly  French  in  its  lightness  a 
grace.     Neither  England,  nor  Germany,  nor  America  has  pro- 
duced any  resemblance  to  it.     Ireland  has,  in  Thomas  Moore  ; 
but  then  in  Irish  genius  there  is  so  much  that  is  French. 

M.  Savarin  was  free  from  the  ostentatious  extravagance  wider. 
had  come  into  vogue  with  the  empire.  His  house  and  estab- 
lishment were  modestly  maintained  within  the  limit  of  an  in- 
come chiefly,  perhaps  entirely,  derived  from  literary  profits. 

Though  he  gave  frequent  dinners,  it  was  hut  to  few  at  a  time, 
without  show  or  pretence.  Yet  the  dinners,  though  simple, 
were  perfect  of  their  kind  ;  and  the  host  so  contrived  to  iufuse 
his  own  playful  gaiety  into  the  temper  of  his  guests  that  the 
feasts  at  his  house  were  considered  the  pleasantest  at  Paris.  0 
this  do  uaon  the  party  extended  to  ten,  the  largest  number  h: 
table  admitted. 

All  the  French  guests  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party,  thougl 
in  changing  tints  of  the  tricolor.  Place  avx  ricmes,  first  t«  be 
iiani.il  u.i,>  [he  Countess  do  Craon  and  Madame  Vertot — both 
without  husbands.  The  Countess  had  buried  the  Count,  Mad- 
ame Veit.it  had  separated  from  monsieur.  The  Countess  was 
veiy  handsome,  but  she  was  sixty.  Madam*  Vertot  wi 
years  younger,  but  she  was  very  plain.  She  had  qiamUta 
with  the  distinguished  author  for  whoso  Rake  she  had  t>  \  vated 
from  monsieur,  and  no  man  had  since  presumed  to  think  tha' 
In-  i  .mill  i  .inside  a  lady  so  plain  for  the  loss  of  an  author  sod:' 
tinguisheil. 

Both  these  ladies  were  very  clever.     The  Countess  had  writ- 
ten lyrical  pin  ins  entitled  Cries  of  Liberty,  and  a  drama  of  wide' 
Dan  ton  was  the  hero,  and    the  mural   loo  revuliniuiiaiy  for  i 
mission  to  the  stage  ;  but  at  heart  the  Countess  v. . 
a  revolutionist — the  last  person  in  the  world  todooi 
thing  that  could  bring  a  washerwoman   an  inch  nearer  to  a 
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countess.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  play  with  fire  in 
order  to  appear  enlightened. 

Madame  Vertot  was  of  severer  mould.  She  had  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  M.  Thiers,  and  went  into  the  historico-political  line. 
She  had  written  a  remarkable  book  upon  the  modern  Carthage 
(meaning  England),  and  more  recently  a  work  that  had  excited 
much  attention  upon  the  Balance  of  Power,  in  which  she  proved 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  civilization  and  the  necessity  of  Europe 
that  Belgium  should  be  added  to  France,  and  Prussia  circum- 
scribed to  the  bounds  of  its  original  margravate.  She  showed 
how  easily  these  two  objects  could  have  been  effected  by  a  con- 
stitutional monarch  instead  of  an  egotistical  emperor.  Mad- 
ame Vertot  was  a  decided  Orleanist. 

Both  these  ladies  condescended  to  put  aside  authorship  in 

Sneral  society.  Next  among  our  guests  let  me  place  the 
>unt  de  Passy  and  Madame  son  ipouse.  The  Count  was  sev- 
enty-one, and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  a  type  of  Frenchman  rapidly 
vanishing,  and  not  likely  to  find  itself  renewed.  How  shall  I 
describe  him  so  as  to  make  my  English  reader  understand  1 
Let  me  try  by  analogy.  Suppose  a  man  of  great  birth  and 
fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
Lord  Byron  and  a  jocund  companion  of  George  IV. — who  had 
in  him  an  immense  degree  of  lofty  romantic  sentiment  with  an 
equal  degree  of  well-bred  worldly  cynicism,  but  who,  on  account 
of  that  admixture,  which  is  rare,  kept  a  high  rank  in  either  of 
the  two  societies  into  which,  speaking  broadly,  civilized  life 
divides  itself— the  romantic  and  the  cynical.  The  Count  de 
Passy  had  been  the  most  ardent  among  the  young  disciples  of 
Chateaubriand— the  most  brilliant  among  the  young  courtiers  of 
Charles  X.  Need  I  add  that  he  had  been  a  terrible  lady-killer  ? 
But  in  spite  of  his  admiration  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  alle- 
giance to  Charles  X.,  the  Count  had  been  always  true  to  those 
caprices  of  the  French  noblesse  from  which  he  descended — cap- 
rices which  destroyed  them  in  the  old  Kevolution — caprices 
belonging  to  the  splendid  ignorance  of  their  nation  in  general, 
and  their  order  in  particular.  Speaking  without  regard  to 
partial  exceptions,  the  French  gentiUwmme  is  essentially  a  Pari- 
sian ;  a  Parisian  is  essentially  impressionable  to  the  impulse  or 
fashion  of  the  moment    Is  it  A  la  mode  for  the  moment  to  be 
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i^oius  riulippe  was  very  gracious  to  him.     1 

he  was  named  prffet  of  his  department ;  he 

tor  ;  lit;  was  about  to  be  sent  minister  to  a  G 

Louis  Philippe  fell.     The  republic  was  procla 

caught  the  popular  contagion,  and  after  exc 

kisses  with  patriots  whom  a  week  before  he  1 

he  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  the  republic.     1 

moment  suddenly  became  Napoleonic,  and  ¥ 

the  republic  was  metamorphosed  into  an  emp 

wept  on  the  bosoms  of  all  the  Vieilles  Moustac 

and  rejoiced  that  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  had 

after  the  affair  of  Mexico  the  sua  of  Auste 

sickly.     Imperialism  was  fast  going  out  of  fast 

transferred  his  affection  to  Jules  Favre,  and  jc 

the  advanced  Liberals.     During  all  these  poli 

Count  had  remained  very  much  the  same  man 

agreeable,  good-natured,  witty,  and,  above  all, 

fair  sex.     When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  si: 

still  fort  bcl  hamme — unmarried,  with  a  gran 

charming  manner.     At  that  age  he  said,  "J 

married  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.     She  adoi 

and  was  wildly  jealous  of  him,  while  the  Coi 

at  all  jealous  of  her,  and  submitted  to  her  a 

gentle  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  three  other  guests  who,  with  Graham  i 

lian  ladies,  made  up  the  complement  of  ten.  u 
rwi«*  —  t»    ••    •    •    - 
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He  was  undersized,  and  of  a  feeble,  slender  frame.  In  the 
eyes  of  women  and  artists  the  defects  of  his  frame  were  re- 
deemed by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  face.  His  black 
hair,  carefully  parted  in  the  centre,  and  worn  long  an  1  flowing, 
contrasted  the  whiteness  of  a  high  though  narrow  forehead  and 
the  delicate  pallor  of  his  cheeks.  His  features  were  very  regu- 
lar, his  eyes  singularly  bright ;  but  the  expression  of  the  face 
spoke  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  ;  the  silky  locks  were  already 
thin,  and  interspersed  with  threads  of  silver ;  the  bright  eyes 
shone  out  from  sunken  orbits  ;  the  lines  round  the  mouth  were 
marked  as  they  are  in  the  middle  age  of  one  who  has  lived  too 
fast.  • 

It  was  a  countenance  that  might  have  excited  a  compassion- 
ate and  tender  interest  but  for  something  arrogant  and  super- 
cilious in  the  expression — something  that  demanded,  not  tender 
pity,  but  enthusiastic  admiration.  Yet  that  expression  was 
displeasing  rather  to  men  than  to  women  ;  and  one  could  well 
conceive  that  among  the  latter  the  enthusiastic  admiration  i': 
challenged  would  be  iargely  conceded. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  in  complete  contrast  to  that 
at  the  American's  the  day  before.  •  There,  the  talk,  though  ani- 
mated, had  been  chiefly  earnest  and  serious — here,  it  was  all 
touch  and  go,  6ally  and  repartee.  The  subjects  were  the  light 
on  dits  and  lively  anecdotes  of  the  day,  not  free  from  literature 
and  politics,  but  both  treated  as  matters  of  penijlage,  hovered 
round  with  a  jest,  and  quitted  with  an  epigram.  The  two 
French  lady  authors,  the  Count  de  Passy,  the  physician,  aud 
the  host  far  outshone  all  the  other  guests.  Now  and  then, 
however,  the  German  count  struck  in  with  an  ironical  remark, 
condensing  a  great  deal  of  grave  wisdom,  and  the  young  author 
with  ruder  and  more  biting  sarcasm.  If  the  sarcasm  told,  he 
showed  his  triumph  by  a  low-pitched  laugh ;  if  it  failed,  he 
evinced  his  displeasure  by  a  contemptuous  sneer  or  a  grim 
scowl. 

Isaura  and  Graham  were  not  seated  near  each  other,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  contented  to  be  listeners. 

On  adjourning  to  the  salon  after  dinner,  Graham,  however, 
was  approaching  the  chair  in  which  Isaura  had  placed  herself, 
when  the  young  author,  forestalling  him,  dropped  into  the  seat 


next  to  her,  and  began  a  conversation  in  a  voice  so  low  that 
might  have  passed  for  a  whisper.     The  Englishman  drew  hack 
and  observed  them.     He  soon  perceived,  with  a  pang  of  jeal- 
ousy not  mi  mingled  with  scorn,  that  the  author's  talk  appeared 
to  interest  Isaura.     She  listened  with  evident  attention;  and 
when  she  spoke  in  return,  though  Graham  did  not  hear 
words,  he  could  observe  on  her  expressive  countenance  an 
creased  gentleness  of  aspect. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  physician,  joining  Graham,  as  most  of  the 
other  guests  gathered  around  Savarin,  who  was  in  his  liveliest 
vein  of  anecdote  and  wit—"  I  hope  that  the  fair  Italian  will 
not  allow  that  ink-bottle  imp  to  persuade  her  that  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him." 

"  Do  young  ladies  generally  find  him  so  seductive  1 " 
Graham,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Probably  enough.     He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
clever  and  very  wicked,  and   that  is  a  sort  of  character 
has  the  serpent's  fascination  for  the  daughters  of  Eve,' 

"  Is  the  reputation  merited  t " 

"As  to  the  cleverness,  1  am  not  a  fair  judge.  I  dislike  that 
sort  of  writing  which  is  neither  manlike  nor  womanlike,  and  in 
which  young  Ramcau  excels.  He  has  the  knack  of  finding 
very  exaggerated  phrases  by  which  to  express  commonplace- 
thoughts,  lie  writis  verses  al.uut  love  in  words  so  stormy 
that  you  might  fancy  that  Jove  was  descending  upon  Scmele. 
Hut  when  you  examine  his  words,  as  a  sober  pathologist  like 
myself  is  disposed  to  do,  your  fear  for  the  peace  of  households 
vanishes — they  are  '  Vox  ef  prmferea  nihil'— tm  man  really  in 
love  would  use  them.  He  writes  prose  about  the  wrongs  of 
humanity.  You  feel  for  humanity.  You  say,  'Grant  the 
wrongs,  now  for  the  remedy.'  and  yon  find  nothing  but  balder- 
dash. Still  I  am  hound  to  say  that  both  in  verse  and  prose 
liustave  ttameau  is  in  unison  with  a  corrupt  taste  of  the  day, 
and  therefore  he  is  coming  into  vogue.  So  much  as  to  his 
writings.  As  to  his  wickedness,  you  have  only  to  look  at 
to  fee!  sure  that  he  is  not  a  hundredth  part  so  wicked  as 
wishes  U>  seem.  In  a  word,  then,  Monsieur  Gustavu  Rami 
is  a  type  of  that  somewhat  numerous  class  among  the  youth 
Paris  which  I  call  'the  Lost  Tribe  of  Absinthe."    There 
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set  of  men  who  begin  to  live  full  gallop  while  they  are  still 
boys.  As  a  general  rul6,  they  are  originally  of  the  sickly 
frames  which  can  scarcely  even  trot,  much  less  gallop,  without 
the  spur  of  stimulants,  and  no  stimulant  soTascinates  their  pe- 
culiar nervous  system  as  absinthe.  The  number  of  patients  in 
this  set  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  are  more  worn  out  than  sep- 
tuagenarians increases  so  rapidly  as  to  make  one  dread  to  think 
what  will  be  the  next  race  of  Frenchmen.  To  the  predilection 
for  absinthe  young  Rameau  and  the  writers  of  his  set  add  the 
imitation  of  Heine,  after,  indeed,  the  manner  of  caricaturists, 
who  effect  a  likeness  striking  in  proportion  as  it  is  ugly.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imitate  the  pathos  and  the  wit  of  Heine,  but  it  is 
easy  to  imitate  his  defiance  of  the  Deity,  his  mockery  of  right 
and  wrong,  his  relentless  war  on  that  heroic  standard  of 
thought  and  action  which  the  writers  who  exalt  their  nation 
intuitively  preserve.  Rameau  cannot  be  a  Heine,  but  he  can 
be  to  Heine  what  a  misshapen  snarling  dwarf  is  to  a  mangled 
blaspheming  Titan.  Yet  he  interests  the  women  in  general, 
and  he  evidently  interests  the  fair  signorina  in  especial 

Just  as  Bacon rt  finished  that  last  sentence,  Isaura  lifted 
the  head  which  had  hitherto  bent  in  an  earnest  listening 
attitude  that  seemed  to  justify  the  doctor's  remarks,  and 
looked  round.  Her  eyes  met  Graham's  with  the  fearless  can- 
dour which  made  half  the  -charm  of  their  bright  yet  soft  intelli- 
gence. But  she  dropped  them  suddenly  with  a  half  start  and  a 
change  of  colour, -for  the  expression  of  Graham's  face  was  unlike 
that  which  she  had  hitherto  seen  on  it — it  was  hard,  stern, 
somewhat  disdainful  A  minute  or  so  afterward  she  rose,  and 
in  passing  across  the  room  toward  the  group  round  the  host, 
paused  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  prints  near  to  which 
Graham  was  standing — alone.  The  doctor  had  departed  in 
company  with  the  German  count. 

Isaura  took  up  one  of  the  prints. 

"  Ah  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  Sorrento — my  Sorrento  !  Have  you 
ever  visited  Sorrento,  Mr.  Vane  1 " 

Her  question  and  her  movement  were  evidently  in  concilia- 
tion. Was  the  conciliation  prompted  by  coquetry,  or  by  a  sen- 
timent more  innocent  and  artless  f 


"  That  is  tlie  house,  at  least  so  they  say, 
of  course  you  visited  that  V 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  hotel  in  mv  time  ;  I  lodge 

"  And  I,  too.  There  I  first  read  The  Ge 
last  words  were  said  in  Italian,  with  a  low  r 
wardly  and  dreamily. 

A  somewhat  sharp  and  incisive  voice  sp( 
here  struck  in  and  prevented  Graham's  rejo 
dessin  /    What  is  it,  mademoiselle  ? " 

Graham  recoiled  :  the  speaker  was  Gust: 
had,  unobserved,  first  watched  Isaura,  then  n 

"  A  view  of  Sorrento,  monsieur ;  but  it  d» 
to  the  place.  I  was  pointing  out  the  house  v 
Tasso's  father." 

"  Tasso  1    Heinf  And  which  is  the  fair  El« 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  Isaura,  rather  start 
tion  from  a  professed  homme  de  IcUres,  "  £ 
live  at  Sorrento." 

"  Tant  pis  pour  Sorrente"  said  thehomme  de 
"  No  one  would  care  for  Tasso  if  it  were  not  1 

"  I  should  rather  have  thought,"  said  Graha 
would  have  cared  for  Eleonora  if  it  were  not  f 

Rameau  glanced  at  the  Englishman  supercil 

"Pardon,  monsieur  ;  in  every  age  a  love-story  1 
but  who  cares  nowadays  for  It  clinquant  du  Ta 

"  Le  clinauant  du  Tnw  /••  «v«i«: — J  T 
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"  If  that  be  meant  in  sarcasm,"  retorted  Rameau,  "  I  con- 
strue it  as  a  complimen  t.  A  Frenchman  who  is  contented  Co 
study  the  masterpieces  of  modern  literature  need  learn  no  lan- 
guage and  read  no  authors  but  his  own." 

Isaura  laughed  her  pleasant  silvery  lau^h.    "  I  should  admire 
the  frankness  of  that  boast,  monsieur,  if  in  our  talk  just  now 
you   had  not  spoken  as  contemptuously  of  what  we  are   ac 
customed  to  consider  French  masterpieces  as  you  have  done  of 
Virgil  and  Tasso." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  1  it  is  not  my  fault  if  you  have  had 
teachers  of  taste  so  rococo  as  to  bid  you  find  masterpieces  in  the 
tiresome  stilted  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Poetry  of  a 
court,  not  of  a  people.  One  simple  novel,  one  simple  stanza  that 
probes  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  reveals  the  sores 
of  this  wretched  social  state,  denounces  the  evils  of  superstition, 
kingcraft,  and  priestcraft,  is  worth  a  library  of  the  rubbish 
which  pedagogues  call  '  the  classics.'  We  agree  at  least  in  one 
thing,  mademoiselle — we  both  do  homage  to  the  genius  of 
your  friend,  Madame  de  Grantmesnil." 

"Your  friend,  signorina!"  cried  Graham,  incredulously; 
'•  is  Madame  do  Grantmesnil  your  friend  ?  " 

"  The  dearest  I  have  in  the  world." 

Graham's  face  darkened  ;  he  turned  away  in  silence,  and  in 
another  minute  vanished  from  the  room,  persuading  himself 
that  he  felt  not  one  pang  of  jealou.sy  in  leaving  Gustave  Ramcau 
by  the  side  of  Isaura.  "  Her  dearest  friend,  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil  i  "  he  muttered. 

A  word  now  on  Isaura's  chief  correspondent  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil  was  a  woman  of  noble  birth  and  ample  fortune. 
She  had  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  second  year  after 
their  marriage.  She  was  a  singularly  eloquent  writer,  sur- 
passed among  contemporaries  of  her  sex  in  popularity  and 
renown  only  by  George  Sand. 

At  least  as  fearless  as  that  great  novelist  in  the  frank  exposi- 
tion of  her  views,  she  had  commenced  her  career  in  letters  by  a 
work  of  astonishing  power  and  pathos,  directed  against  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  ;is  regulated  in  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nities. I  do  not  know  that  it  said  more  on  this  delicate  subject 
than  the  English  Milton  has  said  ;  but  then  Milton  did  not 
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write  for  a  Roman  Catholic  community,  nor  adopt  a  style 
likely  to  captivate  the  working  classes. '  Madame  de  Grantmes- 
nil's  first  book  was  deemed  an  attack  on  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  captivated  those  among  the  working  classes  who 
had  already  abjured  that  religion.  This  work  was  followed  up 
by  others  inure  or  less  in  defiance  of  "received  opinions  ■"  some 
with  political,  some  with  social  revolutionary  aim  and  tendency, 
but  always  with  a  singular  purity  of  style.  Search  all  her  books, 
and  however  you  might  revolt  from  her  doctrine,  you  could  not 
find  a  hazardous  expression.  The  novels  of  English  young 
ladies  are  naughty  in  comparison.  Of  late  years  whatever 
might  be  hard  or  audacious  in  her  political  or  social  doctrines 
softened  itself  into  charm  amidst  the  golden  haze  of  romance. 
Her  writings  had  grown  more  and  more  purely  artistic — poet- 
izing what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  the  realities  of  life  rather 
than  creating  a  false  ideal  out  of  wliat  is  vicious  and  deformed. 
Such  a  woman,  separated  young  from  her  husband,  could  not 
enunciate  such  opinions  and  lead  a  life  so  independent  and  un- 
controlled as  Madame  de  Grantmcsnil  had  done  without  scandal, 
without  calumny.      Nothing,  however,   in  her  actual  life  had 


jealousy  on  account  of  a  man  whom  it  wounds  your  self-esteem 
to  consider  a  rival,  the  girl  tells  you  that  her  dearest  friend  is 
a  woman  who  is  famed  for  her  hostility  to  the  institution  of 
marriage  I 


\ffiJ  rins,  M.  Louvier  assembled  round  his  talil»  '  -  '  ■  ■-■( 
K*~  the  young  Parisians  who  constitute  the  oligarchy  of 
fashion,  to  meet  whom  ho  had  invited  his  new  friend  the 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant  Moab  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Legitimist,  party— the  ndUutt  of  the  faubourg  ;  those  who  did 
not,  belonged  to  no  political  party  at  all— indifferent  to  the 
cares  of  mortal  states  as  the  gnds  of  Epicurus.  Foremost 
among  this  jf-unesw  doree  were  Alain's  kinsmen,   Raoul  and 

irfand  de  Vandemar.      To  these  I vie*  introduced  liim 

with  a  burly  parental  bovhomk,  as  if  he  were  the  head  of  lbs 
family.  *'  I  need  not  bid  you,  young  folk,  to  make  friends 
with  each  other-  A  Vandemar  and  a  Rochebriant  are  not 
made  friends — they  are  born  friends."  So  saying  he  turned  to 
liia  other  guests. 

Almost  in  an  instant  Alain  felt  his  constraint  melt  away  in 
liaJ  warmth  with  which  his  cousins  greeted  him. 

a    men    had  a  striking  family  likeness  to  each 

-er,  ami  yel  in  feature,  colouring,  and  expression,  in  all  s: 

t  strange  family  likeness,  they  were  contrasts. 

laoul  was  tall,  and  though  inclined  to  he  slender,  with  suf- 

int  breadth  of  shoulder  to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  strength 

'  frame.     His  hair  worn  short,  and  his  silky  heard  worn  long, 

e  dark  ;  so  wen-  bis  eyes,  shaded  by  curved  drooping  eye- 

s  complexion  was  pale,  but  clear  and  healthful.      In 

;    the    expression  of  hie  face  was   that  of  a  somewhat 

tancholy  indolence,  but  in  speaking  it  became  singularly 

-'     with   a  smile  of    the  exquisite  urbanity   which   no 
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artificial  politeness  can  bestow  :  it  must  emanate  from  that 
native  high  breeding  which  has  its  source  in  goodness  of  heart. 

Enguerrand  was  fair,  with  curly  locks  of  golden  chesnut 
Ho  wore  no  beard,  only  a  small  moustache,  rather  darker  than 
his  hair.  His  complexion  might  in  itself  he  called  effeminate. 
its  bloom  was  so  tresh  and  delicate ;  but  there  was  so  much  ol 
boldness  and  energy  in  the  play  of  his  countenance,  the  hardy 
outline  of  his  lips,  and  the  open  breadth  of  his  forehead,  that 
"  effeminate"  was  an  epithet  no  one  ever  assigned  to  hi* 
aspect.  He  was  somewhat  under  the  middle  height,  but  beau- 
tifully proportioned,  carried  himself  well,  and  somehow  or  other 
did  not  look  short  even  by  the  side  of  tall  men.  Altogether  be 
seemed  formed  to  be  a  mother's  darling,  and  spoiled  by  women, 
yet  to  hold  his  own  among  men  with  a  strength  of  will  more 
evident  in  his  look  and  his  bearing  than  it  wai  in  those  of  his 
graver  and  statelier  brother. 

Both  were  considered  by  their  young  co-equals  models  in 
dress,  but  in  Raoul  there  was  no  sign  that  care  or  thought  upon 
dress  had  been  bestowed  ;  the  simplicity  of  his  costume  was 
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"  Has  not  your  father  toll  you  that  I  called  upon  him  1" 
"  Our  lather,"  answered  Baoul,  "  was  not  so  savage  as  to  con- 
coal  that  tact,  but  lie  said  you  were  only  here  on  business  for  a 
day  or  two,  bad  declined  his  invitation,  and  would  not  give 
your  address,  f'auvre  pert/  we  scolded  him  well  for  letting 
.  rom  us  thus.  My  mother  has  not  forgiven  him  yet ; 
we  must  present  you  to  her  to-morrow.  I  answer  for  your 
liking  her  almost  as  much  as  she  will  like  you." 

Before  Alain  could  answer,  dinner  was  announced.     Alain's 

at  dinner  was  between  his  cousins.     How  pleasant  they 

le  themselves  1     It  was  the  first  time  in  which  Alain  had. 

brought  into  such  familiar  conversation  with  countrymen 

iik  as  well  as  his  own  age.     His  heart  warmed  to 

iem.     The  general  talk  of  the  other  guests  was  strange  to  his 

e;ir ;  it  ran  ninth  upon  horses  and  races,  upon  the  opera  and 

the  ballet ;  it  was  enlivened  with  satirical  anecdotes  of  persons 

whose  names  were  unknown  to  the  provincial — not  a  word  was 

that  showed  the  smallest  interest  in  politics  or  the  slightest 

intance  with   literature.     The  world   of  these  well-born 

e  from  which  all  that  concerned  the  great  mass 

mankind  was  excluded,  yet  the  talk  was  that  which  could 

ly  he  found  in  a  very  p  lished   society  ;  in  it  there  was  not 

ich  wit,  hut  there  was  a  prevalent  vein  of  gaiety,  and  the 

i  f  t  \  "us  never  violent,  the  laughter  was  never  loud;  the  scan- 

iti  circulated  might  imply  cynici.-m  the  most  absolute,  but  in 

language  the  most  refined.     The  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  has  its 

i  not  mix  in  the  genera!  conversation  ;  he  devoted 
i-'dly  to  the  amusement  of  his  cousin,  explaining 
lnin  tlic   point  of  the  anecdotes  circulated,  or  hitting  off  in 
sentences  the  characters  of  the  talkers. 

id  was  evidently  of  temper  more  vivacious  than  his 
mtributed  freely  to  the  current  play  of  light  gos- 
Ud  uiiiiliful  sally, 
lui'ier,  seated  between  a  duke  and  a  Russian  prince,  said 
,  except  to  recommend  a  wine  or  an  enlree,  but  kept  his 
constantly  on  the  Vandemars  and  Alain. 

alter  coffee  the  guests  departed.     Before  they 
i   his  eousin  10  those  of  lh« 
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party  moat  distinguished  by  hereditary  rank  or  social  position. 
With  these  the  name  of  Rochebriant  was  too  historically  famous 
not  to  insure  respect  of  its  owner;  they  welcomed  him  among 
them  ns  if  he  were  their  brother. 

The  French  duke  claimed  him  as  a  connection  by  an  alliance 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  the  Russian  prince  had  known  tin 
late  Marquis,  and  "  trusted  that  the  son  would  allow  him  to  im- 
prove into  friendship  the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with  the 
father." 

Those  ceremonials  over,  Raoul  linked  his  arm  in  Alain's,  and 
said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  release  you  so  soon  after  we  have 
caught  yon.  You  must  come  with  me  to  a  house  in  which  I,  at 
least,  spend  an  hour  or  two  every  evening.  I  am  at  home 
there.  Hah !  I  take  no  refusal.  Do  not  suppose  I  carry  you 
off  to  Boteroia,  a  country  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Enguer- 
rand.  now  and  then  visits,  but  which  is  to  me  as  unknown  as 
the  mountains  of  the  moon.  The  house  I  s]ie;ik  of  is  coTrtme  il 
faut  to  the  utmost.  It  is  that  of  the  Contessa  di  Rimini — a 
charming  Italian  by  niarmge,  but  by  birth  and  in  character 
French — juaqu'av,  html  it*  aula.     My  mother  adores  her." 
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"  Il'm  !  that  explains  it.  But  you  might  be  in  worse  hands  ; 
the  man  has  a  character  lor  liberality." 

11  Did  your  father  mention  to  you  my  circumstances,  and  the 
reason  that  brings  me  to  Paris  I  " 

"  Since  you  put  the  question  point  blank,  my  dear  cousin,  he 
did." 

"  He  told  you  how  poor  I  am,  and  how  keen  must  be  my 
life-long  struggle  to  keep  Rochebriant  as  the  home  of  my  race." 

"He  told  us  all  that  could  make  us  still  more  respect  the 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  and  still  more  eagerly  lung  to  know 
our  cousin  and  the  head  of  our  house,"  answered  Itaoul,  with  a 
certain  nobleness  of  tone  and  manner. 

Alain  pressed  his  kinsman's  hand  with  grateful  emotion. 

"  Yet,"  he  said,  falteringly,  "  your  father  agreed  with  me 
that  my  circumstances  would  not  allow  me  to — ' 

"Bah  I"  interrupted  Raoul,  with  a  gentle  laugh;  "my  father 
is  a  very  clever  man,  doubtless,  but  he  knows  only  the  world 
of  his  own  day,  nothing  of  the  world  of  ours.  I  and  Euguer- 
rand  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  to  take  yon  to  my  mother, 
and  before  doing  so  to  consult  as  to  affairs  in  general.  On  this 
last  matter  Enguerrand  ia  an  oracle.  Here  we  are  at  the 
Contessa'a." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

jHE  Conteasa  di  Rimini  received  her  visitors  in  a  bondoir 
furnished  with  much  apparent  simplicity,  hut  a  simpli- 
city by  no  means  inexpensive.     The  draperies  were  but 
f  chintz,  and  the  walls  covered   with  the  same  material,  a 
i*ely  pattern,  in  which  the  prevalent  tints  were  rose-eol"iir  and 
'hite  i  but  the  ornament*  on  the  mantel-piece,  the  china  stored 
,  iiigud  in  the  shelves,  the  small  knick- 
tnacks  scattered  on  the  tables,  were  costly  rarities  of  art. 
The  Contessa  herself  »  U  a  woman  who  had  somewhat  passed 
■  thirtieth  year,  not  strikingly   handsome,  but  exquisitely 
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pretty.  "There  is,"  said  agreat  French  writer,  "only  one 
way  in  which  a  woman  can  be  handsome,  hut  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ways  in  winch  she  can  be  pretty  ; "  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reckon  up  the  number  of  waya  in  which  Adeline  di 
Rimini  carried  off  the  prize  in  prettiness. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  personal  attractions  of  the 
Contessa  to  class  them  all  under  the  word  "  prettiness."  When 
regarded  more  attentively,  there  was  an  expression  in  her 
countenance  that  might  almost  be  called  divine,  it  spoke  so  un- 
mistakably of  a  sweet  nature  and  an  untroubled  son).  An 
English  poet  once  described  her  by  repeating  the  old  lines  : 

i'  the  .ky- 

She  was  not  alone ;  an  elderly  lady  sat  on  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire  engaged  in  knitting,  and  a  man,  also  elderly,  and  whose 
dres3  proclaimed  him  an  ecclesiastic,  sat  at  the  opposite  corner, 
with  a  large  Angora  cat  on  his  lap. 

"  I  present  to  you,  madame,"  said  Kaoul,  "  my  new-found 


also  to  the  Abbe1  Vcrtprf,  who  lias  passed  hia  life 
endeavour  to  make  other  men  as  good  as  himself." 

"  Base  flatterer  I "  said  the  Abbe,  pinching  Raoul's  ear  with 
e  hand,  while  he  extended  the  "ther  to  Alain.  "  Do  not  let 
vonr  cmuin  frighten  yon  from  knowing  me,  M.  le  Marquis. 
\Vhen  he  was  my  pupil,  lie  so  convinced  me  of  the  incorrigibility 
of  pervei-Be  human  nature  that  I  now  chiefly  address  myself  la 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  brute  creation.  Ask  the  Con- 
ttflN  if  1  have  not  achieved  a  beau  tuccil  with  her  Angora  cat. 
Three  months  ago  that  creature  had  the  two  worst  propensities 
of  man.  He  was  at  once  savage  and  mean  ;  he  bit,  he  stole. 
Does  he  ever  bite  now  t  No.  Does  he  ever  steal  t  No. 
Why  1  I  have  awakened  in  that  cat  the  dormant  conscience, 
and  that  done,  the  conscience  regulates  his  actions  :  once  made 
aware  of  the  difference  between  wrong  and  right,  the  cat  main- 
tains it  unswervingly,  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature.  But  if, 
with  prodigious  labour,  one  does  awaken  conscience  in  a  human 
sinner,  it  has  no  steady  effect  on  his  conduct — he  continues  to 
sin  all  the  same.  Mankind  at  Paris,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  is 
divided  lietween  two  classes— one  bites  and  the  other  steals  : 
shun  both  ;  devote  yourself  to  cats." 

The  Abbe"  delivered  his  oration  with  a  gravity  of  mien  and 
tone  which  made  it  difficult  to  guess  whether  lie  spoke  in  sport 
or  in  earnest — in  simple  playfulness  or  in  latent  sarcasm. 
But  on  the  brow  and  in  the  eye  of  the  priest  there  was  a 
meral  expression  of  quiet  benevolence,  which  made  Alain  in- 
um  to  the  belief  that  lie  was  only  speaking  aa  a  pleasant  hu- 
tourist ;  and  the  Marquis  replied,  gayly, 
"  Monsieur  I' Abbe,  admitting  the  superior  virtue  of  cats, 
■  i.-n  taught  by  so  intelligent  a  preceptor,  still  the  business  of 
iiman  nature  is  not  transacted  by  cats  ;  and  since  men  must 
d  with  men,  permit  me,  as  a  preliminary  caution,  to  inquire 
i  which  class  I  must  rank  yourself!     Do  you  bite,  or  do  you 

mat" 

This  sally,  which  showed  that  the  Marquis  was  already  sliak- 
g  off  his  provincial  reserve,  met  with  great  success. 
Raoiil  and  tlioContesea  laughed  merrily  ;  Madame de  Maury 
bands,  and  cried  "  Bim  !  " 
■  Abbe  replied,  with  unmoved  gravity,  "Both.     I  am  a 
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priest ;  it  is  my  duty  to  bite  the  bad  and  steal  from  the  good, 
as  you  will  see,  M.  le  Marquis,  if  you  will  glance  at  this  paper." 

Here  he  handed  to  Alain  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  an  afflicted 
family  who  had  been  burned  out  of  their  home,  and  reduced 
from  comparative  ease  to  absolute  want.  There  was  a  list  ap- 
pended of  some  twenty  subscribers,  the  last  being  the  CoDtessa, 
fifty  francs,  and  Madame  de  Maury,  five. 

"  Allow  me,  Marquis,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  to  steal  from  you. 
Bless  you  twofold,  man  JUs  I "  (taking  the  napoleon  Alain  ex- 
tended to  him) — "first,  for  your  charity;  secondly,  for  the 
effect  of  its  example  upon  the  heart  of  your  cousin.  Raoul  de 
Vandemar,  stand  and  deliver.     Bah  I — what  1  only  ten  francs." 

liaoul  made  a  sign  to  the  Abbe,  unperceived  by  the  rest,  as 
he  answered,  "  Abbe,  I  should  excel  your  expectations  of  my 
career  if  I  always  continue  worth  half  as  much  as  my  cousin." 

Alain  felt  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  delicate  tact  of  his 
richer  kinsman  in  giving  less  than  himself,  and  the  Abbe  re- 
plied, "  Niggard,  you  are  pardoned.  Humility  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult virtue  to  produce  than  charity,  and  in  your  case  an  instance 
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AOUL  and  Enguerrand  called  on  Alain  at  tbe  hoar  fixed. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Raoiil,  "  I  must  beg  you  to 
accept  uiy  mother*!  regrets  that  fell e  caiuiot  receive  you 
She  and  the  Contessa  belong  to  a  society  of  ladies 
ied  for  visiting  tlio  poor,  and  this  is  their  day  ;  but  to- 
row  you  must  dine  with  na  en  famille.  Now  to  batmen, 
iw  me  to  light  my  cigar  while  you  confide  the  whole  state 
affaire  to  En  gu  errand  :  wbutever  he  counsels  I  am  sure  to 
trove." 

Alain,  as  briefly  as  lie  could,  stated  his  circumstances,  his 
mortgages,  and  the  bones  which  bis  avout  had  encouraged  him 
to  place  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  M.  Louvier.     When  be 
hail  concluded,  Engnerrand  mused  for  a  few  moments  before 
replying.     At  last  he  said,  "  Will  you  trust  me  to  call   on 
Louvier  on  your  behalf  1     I  shall  but  inquire  if  be  is  inclined 
to  take  on  himself  the  other  mortgages;  and  if  so,  on  what 
terms.     Our  relationship  gives  me  the  excuse  for  my  interfer- 
ence; and,  to  say  truth,  I  have  had  much  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  man.     I  too  am  a  speculator,  and  have  often  profited 
by  Louvier'e  advice.     You  may  ask  what  can  be  bis  object  In 
ing  me  ;  be  can  gain  nothing  by  it     To  this  I  answer,  the 
to  his  good  offices  is  in  his  character.     Audacious  though 
be  as  a  speculator,  he  is  wonderfully  prudent  as  a  politician. 
is  belle  Prance  of  ours  is  like  a  stage  tumbler  ;  one  can  w\  er 
lie  sure  whether  it  will  stand  on  its  bead  or  its  feet.     Louvier 
very  wisely  wishes  to  feel  himself  safe,  whatever  party  comes 
ost.     He  has  no  taith  in  the  duration  of  the  empire; 
at  all  events,  the  empire  will  not  confiscate  his  millions, 
takes  no  trouble  in  conciliating  Imperialists.     But  on  tbe 
iciple  which  induces  certain  savages  to  worship  the  devil 
mi-  ban  Vint,  because  the  devil  is  spiteful  and  the 
Oieu  is  too  beneficent  to  injure  them,  Louvier,  at  heart 
sting  as  well  as  dreading  a  republic,  lays  himself  out  to 
with  the  Republicans  of  all  classes,  and  pretends 
ir  cause.     Next  to  them  he  is  very  conciliatory 
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to  the  Orieanists.  Lastly,  though  he  thinks  the  Legitimists 
have  no  chance,  he  desires  to  keep  well  with  the  nobles  of  that 
party, because  they  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  that 
sphere  of  opinion  which  belongs  to  fashion;  for  fashion  is  never 
powerless  in  Paris.  Raoul  and  myself  are  nomean  authorities 
in  salons  and  clubs  ;  and  a  good  word  from  us  is  worth  having. 

"  Besides,  Louvier  himself  in  his  youth  set  up  for  a  dandy ; 
and  that  deposed  rule  of  dandies,  our  unfortunate  kinsman, 
Victor  de  Mauleon,  shed  some  of  his  own  radiance  on  the 
money-lender's  son.  But  when  Victor's  star  was  eclipsed, 
Louvier  ceased  to  gleam.  The  dandies  cut  him.  In  his  heart 
he  exults  that  the  dandies  now  throng  to  his  soirees.  Bref,  the 
millionnaire,  is  especially  civil  lo  me — the  more  so  as  I  know 
intimately  two  or  three  eminent  journalists ;  and  Louvier 
takes  pains  to  plant  garrisons  in  the  press.  I  trust  I  have 
explained  the  grounds  on  which  I  may  be  a  better  diploma- 
tist to  employ  than  your  avoue ;  and  with  your  leave  I  will 
go  to  Louvier  at  once." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  TtaouL  "  Enguerrand  never  fails  in  any- 
thing he  uuilt'iUkc.-,  i'a|  cciiilly,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  half 
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present  on  the  score  of  honour.  We  should  gain  so  much  for 
ourselves  if  we  adopted  the  state  livery  and  took  the  state 
wages  that  no  man  would  esteem  us  as  patriots  ;  we  should 
only  be  despised  as  apostates.  So  long  as  Henry  V.  lives,  and 
does  not  resign  his  claim,  we  cannot  he  active  citizens ;  we 
must  be  mournful  lookers-on.  But  what  matters  it)  We 
nobles  of  the  old  race  are  becoming  rapidly  extinct.  Under 
any  form  of  government  likely  to  be  established  in  France  we 
are  equally  doomed.  The  French  people,  aiming  at  an  impos- 
sible equality,  will  never  again  tolerate  a  race  of  tjentilthotimt*. 
They  cannot  prevent,  without  destroying  commerce  and  capita! 
altogether,  a  quick  succession  of  men  of  the  day,  who  form 
nominal  aristocracies  much  more  opposed  to  equality  than  any 
hereditary  class  of  nobles.  But  they  refuse  these  fleeting  sub- 
stitutes of  born  patricians  all  permanent  stake  in  the  country, 
since  whatever  estate  they  buy  must  be  subdivided  at  their 
death.  My  poor  Alain,  you  are  making  it  the  one  ambition  of 
your  life  to  preserve  to  your  posterity  the  home  and  lands  of 
your  forefathers.  How  is  that  possible,  even  supposing  you 
could  redeem  the  mortgages  ?  You  marry  some  day — you  have 
children,  and  Bochebriant  must  then  be  sold  to  pay  for  their 
separate  portions.  How  this  condition  of  things,  while  render- 
ing us  so  ineflective  to  perform  the  normal  timet  ions  of  a  nobUsse 
in  public  lite,  affects  us  in  private  life  may  be  easily  conceived. 

™  Condemned  to  a  career  of  pleasure  and  frivolity,  we  can 
scarcely  escape  from  the  contagion  of  extravagant  luxury  which 
forms  the  vice  of  the  time.  With  grand  names  to  keep  up, 
and  small  fortunes  whereon  to  keep  them,  we  readily  incur  em- 
bnrrassmciit  and  debt  Tben  rjeediness  conquers  pride.  We 
cannot  be  great  merchants,  but  we  can  be  small  gamblers  on 
the  Bourse,  or,  thanks  to  the  Credit  Mobiiicr,  imitate  a  cabinet 
miuister,  and  keep  a  shop  under  another  name.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  that  Enguerrand  and  I  keep  a  shop.  Pray  buy 
your  gloves  there.  Strange  fate  for  men  whose  ancestors  fought 
in  the  first  Crusade— mats  qtte  voaiez-vom  t  " 

"  I  was  told  of  the  shop."  said  Alain,  "but  the  moment  I 
knew  you  1  disbelieved  the  story." 

"Quite  true.  Shall  I  confide  to  you  why  we  resorted  to 
adimj  ourselves  in  pooket-niouey  1     My  father 
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gives  us  rooms  in  his  hotel ;  the  use  of  hia  table,  which  we  do 
not  much  profit  by  ;  and  an  allowance,  on  which  we  could  not 
live  as  young  men  of  our  clasa  live  at  Paris.  Enguerrand  had 
his  means  of  spending  pocket-money,  I  mine  ;  but  it  came  to 
the  same  thing — the  pockets  were  emptied.  We  incurred 
debts.  Two  years  ago  my  father  straitened  himself  to  pay 
them,  saying,  '  The  next  time  yon  come  to  me  with  debts, 
however  email,  you  must  pay  them  yourselves,  or  you  must 
marry,  and  leave  it  to  me  to  find  you  wives.'  This  threat  ap- 
palled us  both.  A  month  afterward  Enguerrand  made  a  lucky 
bit  at  the  Bourse,  and  proposed  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  shop. 
I  resisted  as  long  as  I  could,  but  Enguerrand  triumphed  over 
me,  as  he  always  does.  He  found  an  excellent  deputy  in  a 
bonne  who  bad  nursed  us  in  childhood,  and  married  a  journey- 
man perfumer  who  understands  the  business.  It  answers  well; 
we  are  not  in  debt,  and  we  have  preserved  our  freedom." 

After  these  confessions  Ruoul  went  away,  and  Alain  fell  into 
a  mournful  reverie,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud  ring 
at  his  bell.  He  opened  the  door,  and  beheld  M.  Louvier.  The 
burly  financier  was  inucb  out  of  breath  after  maluiif;  so  steep 
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yon.  To  cut  matters  short,  M.  Gandria  has  allowed  me  to  look 
in  to  your  papers.  I  was  disposed  to  serve  yon  from  the  first ;  I 
am  Btill  inure  disposed  to  serve  you  now.  I  undertake  to  pay  off 
all  your  other  mortgages  and  become  sole  mortgagee,  ami  on 
terms  that  I  have  jotted  down  on  this  paper,  and  which  1  hope 
will  content  yon." 

:  r;  paper  in  Alain's  hand,  and  took  out  a  box,  from 

'  *  b  be  extracted  a  jujube,  placed  it  in  his  mouth,  folded  his 

la,  and  reclined  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  half  dosed, 

if  exhausted  alike  by  his  ascent  and  his  generosity. 

In  effect,  the  terms  were  unexpectedly  liberal.     The  reduced 

Interest  (in  the  mortgages  would  leave  the  Marquis  an  in< ■  'tue 

of  £1,000  a  year  instead  of  £400.   Louvier  proposed  to  take  on 

:.  ^il  mat  of  transfer,  and  to  pay  to  the  Mftrquia 

•  ii  the  completion  of  the  deed  as  a  bonus.     The 

lid  not  exempt  the  building  land,  as  Befaert  desired, 

■  ■!■  advantiigi  mis,  and  Alaiu  could  but 

grateful  delight  at  an  offer  by  which  his  stinted 

-"I  to  comparative  affluence, 

"  Well.  Marquis,''  said  Louvier,    "  what  does  the  castle  say 

"  Jl.    Louvier,"  answered   Alain,    extending  his  hand  with 

DeSBj  "  accept  my  sincere  apologies  fur  the  india- 

ion  of  my  metaphor,      Poverty  i- pi" vi-rl >ially  sensitive  to 

on  it,       I  owe  it  to  you  if   1  cannot  hereafter  make  that 

d  for  any  words  of  mine  that  may  displease  you.     The 

juu  propose  are  most  liberal,  and  I  close  with  them  at 

aid    Louvier.  shaking  vehemently  the  hand  offered 

.  him  ;  "  I  \i  dl  take  the  paper  to  Oandrin,  and  instruct  him 

And  now  may  i  ait. ,  h  a  condition  to  the  agn  i  - 

■ii!,  width  is  not  put  down  on  paper  1    It  may  have  surprise.! 

that  I  should  promise  a  gratuity  of  25,000  irancs 

a  completion  of  the  contract.       It  is  a  droll  thing  to  do,  and 

dinary  way  of  business  ;  therefore  I  must  explain. 

Marquis,  pardon  the  fibertj  I  late,  hut  you  have  inspired  me 

witfi  an  interest   in   j ture.     With  your  birth,  cunnec- 

Bgnre,   jou  should  push  yout  way  in  the  world  far 
and  fast.     Hut  yon  can't  do  so  in  a  province.        Yon  must  rind 
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yOUP  opening  at  Paris.  I  wish  you  to  spend  a  year  in  the 
capital,  and  live,  not  extravagantly,  like  a  nouveau  rirke,  but  ina 
way  not  unsuited  to  your  rank,  and  permitting  you  all  the  social 
advantages  tbat  belong  to  it.  These  25,000  francs,  in  addition 
to  your  improved  income,  will  enable  you  to  gratify  my  wish  in 
this  respect.  Spend  the  money  in  Paris  :  you  will  want  every 
sou  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  will  be  money  well  spent. 
Take  my  advice,  cker  Marquis-     Auplaisir." 

The  financier  bowed  himself  out.  The  young  Marquis 
forgot  all  the  mournful  reflections  with  which  Raoul'a  conversa- 
tion had  inspired  him.  He  gave  a  new  touch  to  his  toilet,  and 
sallied  forth  with  the  air  of  a  man  on  whose  morning  of  life  a 
sun  heretofore  clouded  has  burst  forth  and  transformed  the  face 
of  the  landscape. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


and  honour  too  great  to  offer  up  unknown,  uncomprehended, 
to  the  one  beloved?  Still,  while  thus  softened  in  his  feelings 
tuward  Isaura,  he  became,  perh.ips  in  consequence  of  such 
softening,  more  and  more  restlessly  impatient  to  fulfil  the 
object  for  which  he  had  come  to  Paris,  the  great  step  toward 
which  was  the  discovery  of  the  un  discoverable  Louise  Duval. 

He  had  written  more  than  once  to  M.  Renard  since  the 
interview  with  that  functionary  already  recorded,  demand- 
ing whether  Renard  had  not  made  some  progress  in  the 
research  on  which  he  was  employed,  and  had  received  short 
unsatisfactory  replies  preaching  patience  and  implying  hope. 

Tbe  plain  truth,  however,  was  that  M.  Renard  had  taken 
no  further  pains  in  the  matter.  He  considered  it,  utter  waste 
of  time  and  thought  to  attempt  a  discovery  to  which  the 
traces  were  so  faint  and  so  obsolete.  If  the  discovery  was 
effected,  it  musi  be  by  one  of  those  chances  which  occur 
without  labour  or  forethought  of  our  own.  He  trusted  only 
to  such  a  chance  in  continuing  the  charge  he  had  undertaken. 
But  during  the  last  day  or  two  Graham  had  become  yet 
more  impatient  than  before,  and  peremptorily  requested 
another  visit  from  this  dilatory  confidant. 

In  that  visit  finding  himself  pressed  hard,  and  though 
naturally  willing,  if  possible,  to  retain  a  client  unusually 
generous,  yet  being,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  member  of  his 
profession,  and  feeling  it  to  be  somewhat  unfair  to  accept 
large  remuneration  for  doing  nothing,  M.  Renard  said, 
frankly,  "  Monsieur,  this  affair  is  beyond  me  ;  the  keenest 
agent  of  our  police  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Unless  you 
can  tell  me  more  than  you  have  done  I  am  utterly  without  a 
clue.  1  resign,  therefore,  the  task  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me.  willing  to  resume  it  again  if  you  can  give  me 
information  that  could  render  me  of  use." 

"  What  sort  of  information  ?" 
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"  At  least  the  names  of  some  of  the  lady's  relations  whomaj 
yet  be  living." 

"  But  it  strikes  me  tliat  if  I  could  get  at  that  piece  of  know- 
ledge, I  should  oot  require  the  services  of  the  police.  The 
relations  would  tell  me  what  had  become  of  Louise  Duval  quite 
as  readily  as  they  would  tell  a  police  agent." 

"  Quite  true,  monsieur.  It  would  really  be  picking  your 
pockets  if  I  did  not  at  once  retire  from  your  service.  Nay, 
monsieur,  pardon  me — no  further  payments  ;  I  have  already 
accepted  too  much.     Your  most  obedient  servant'' 

Graham,  left  alone,  fell  into  a  very  gloomy  reverie.  He 
could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
object  which  had  brought  him  to  Paris,  with  somewhat  san- 
guine expectations  of  success,  founded  on  a  belief  in  the 
omniscience  of  the  Parisian  police,  which  is  only  to  be  justified 
when  they  have  had  to  deal  with  a  murderess  or  a  political 
incendiary.  But  the  name  of  Louise  Duval  is  about  as  common 
in  France  as  that  of  Mary  Smith  in  England ;  and  the  English 
reader  may  judge  what  would  be  the  likely  result  of  inquiries 
through  t  he  ablest  of  our  detectives  after  some  Mary  Smith,  iff 
;  information  than  that  she  was 
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that  name,  bat  they  were  not  the  right  one — Dot  the  person 
whom  my  friend  begged  me  to  discover — both  much  too 
young." 

"  Eh  Hen,  man  cher.  If  you  will  come  with  me  to  h  bal 
champltre  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  to-night,  I  can  show  you  a 
third  Madame  Duval :  her  Christian  name  is  Louise,  too,  of  the 
age  you  mention — though  she  does  her  best  to  look  younger, 
and  is  still  very  handsome.  You  said  your  Duval  was  hand- 
some. It  was  only  last  evening  I  met  this  lady  at  a  soiree 
given  by  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin,  coryphie  distingnde,  in 
love  with  young  Rameau." 

"  In  love  with  young  Rameau  t  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
He  returns  the  love  t " 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  seems  very  proud  of  it.  But  a  propos 
of  Madame  Duval,  she  has  been  long  absent  from  Paris— just 
returned — and  looking  out  for  conquests.  She  says  she  has  a 
great  penchant  for  the  English  ;  promises  me  to  be  at  this  ball. 
Come." 

"  Hearty  thanks,  my  dear  Lemercier.   I  am  at  your  service." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HE  bal  champitre  was  gay  and  brilliant,  as  such  festal 
scenes  are  at  Paris.  A  lovely  night  in  the  midst  of  May 
— lamps  below  and  stars  above  :  the  society  mixed,  of 
course.  Evidently  when  Graham  had  singled  out  Frederic  Le- 
mercier from  all  his  acquaintances  at  Paris  to  conjoin  with  the 
official  aid  of  M.  Renard  in  search  of  the  mysterious  lady,  he 
had  conjectured  the  probability  that  she  might  be  found  in  the 
Bohemian  world  so  familiar  to  Frederic — if  not  as  an  inha- 
bitant, at  least  as  an  explorer.  Bohemia  was  largely  represented 
at  the  bal  champetre,  but  not  without  a  fair  sprinkling  of  what 
we  call  the  "  respectable  classes,"  especially  English  and  Ame- 
ricans, who  brought  their  wives  there  to  take  care  of  them. 
Frenchmen,  not  needing  such  care,  prudently  left  their  wives 
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at  home.  Among  the  Frenchmen  of  station  were  the  Comte 
de  Passy  and  the  Vicomte  de  Breze\ 

On  first  entering  the  gardens  Graham's  eye  was  attracted  and 
dazzled  by  a  brilliant  form.  It  was  standing  under  a  festoon 
of  flowers  extended  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a  gas  jet  opposite' 
shone  full  upon  the  face— the  face  of  a  girl  in  all  the  freshness 
of  youth.  If  the  freshness  owed  anything  to  art,  the  art  was 
bo  well  disguised  that  it  seemed  nature.  The  beauty  of  the 
countenance  was  Hebe-lite,  joyous,  and  radiant,  and  yet  one 
could  not  look  at  the  girl  without  a  sentiment  of  deep  moura- 
fulness.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  men,  and 
the  ring  of  her  laugh  jarred  upon  Graham's  ear.  He  pressed 
Frederic's  arm,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  girl,  asked 
who  she  was. 

"Who!  Don't  you  know  ?  That  is  Julie  Caumartin.  A 
little  while  ago  her  equipage  was  the  most  admired  in  the  Bois, 
and  great  ladies  condescended  to  copy  her  dress  or  her  eoijfure. 
lSut  she  has  lost  her  splendour,  and  dismissed  the  rich  admirer 
who  supplied  the  fuel  for  its  blaze,  since  she  fell  in  love  with 
Guatave  Rameau.      Doulitkss  she  is  expecting  him  to-night. 
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He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  was  presented  in  due  form  to  the 
lady,  with  whom  Frederic  then  discreetly  left  him. 

"  Monsieur  Lemercier  tells  me  that  you  think  that  we  were 
once  acquainted  with  each  other." 

"  Nay,  madame ;  I  should  not  fail  to  recognize  you  were  that 
the  case.  A  frienjl  of  mine  had  the  honour  of  knowing  a  lady 
of  your  name ;  and  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  that 
lady,  I  am  charged  with  a  commission  that  may  not  be  unwel- 
come to  her.  AL  Lemercier  tells  me  your  nom  de  bapieme  is 
Louise." 

"  Louise  Corinne,  monsieur." 

"  And  I  presume  that  Duval  is  the  name  you  take  from  your 
parents." 

"  No ;  my  father's  name  was  Bernard.  I  married,  when  I 
was  a  mere  child,  M.  Duval,  in  the  wine  trade  at  Bordeaux." 

"  Ah,  indeed  ! "  said  Graham,  much  disappointed,  but  looking 
at  her  with  a  keen,  searching  eye,  which  she  met  with  a  decided 
frankness.  Evidently,  in  his  judgment,  she  was  speaking  the 
truth* 

"  Ton  know  English,  I  think,  madame/9  he  resumed,  address- 
ing her  in  that  language. 

"  A  leetle — speak  un  peu." 

«  Only  a  little  V 

Madame  Duval  looked  puzzled,  and  replied  in  French,  with 
a  laugh,  "  Is  it  that  you  were  told  that  I  spoke  English  by  your 
countryman,  Milord  £are  Boulby  1  Petit  sciUrat,!  hope  he  is 
well.  He  sends  you  a  commission  fur  me — so  he  ought :  he 
behaved  to  me  like  a  monster/1 

"Alas  1  I  know  nothing  of  my  lord  Sir  Boulby.  Were  you 
never  in  England  yourself] " 

"  Never  " — with  a  coquettish  side  glance — "  I  should  like  so 
much  to  go.  I  have  a  foible  for  the  English  in  spite  of  that 
miain  petit  Boulby.  Who  is  it  gave  you  the  commission  for  me  1 
Ha  I  I  guess— le  Capitaine  Nelton  ?" 

u  No.  What  year,  madame,  if  not  impertinent,  were  you  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  1" 

"  You  mean  Baden  %  I  was  there  seven  years  ago,  when  I 
net  le  Capitaine  Nelton — bel  homme  aux  chevtux  rouges." 

"  But  yon  have  been  at  Aix  t " 

«  Never." 
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"  I  have,  then,  been  mistaken,  madame ;  and  have  only  to 
offer  my  most  humble  apologies." 

"  But  perhaps  you  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  and  we  may  on 
further  conversation  find  that  you  are  not  mistaken.  I  can't 
stay  now,  for  I  am  engaged  to  dance  with  the  Belgian,  of  whom, 
no  doubt,  ML  Leinercier  has  told  yon." 

"  Ko,  madame,  he  has  not." 

"  Well,  then,  he  will  tell  you.  Tho  Belgian  is  very  jealous. 
Hut  I  am  always  at  home  between  three  and  four.     This  is  my 

Graham  eagerly  took  the  card,  and  exclaimed,  "  Is  this  your 
own  handwriting,  madame  1" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Trcs  h tie  icrituir,"  said  Graham,  and  receded  with  a  cere- 
monious bow.  "  Anything  so  unlike  her  handwriting.  Another 
disappointment,"  muttered  the  Englishman,  as  the  lady  went 
back  to  ,  he  ball. 

A  few  minute?  later  Graham  joined  Lemercier,  who  was 
talking  «'iih  l)c  Passyand  De  Breze, 

••  Well."  said  Lemercier,  when  his  eye  rested  on  Graham,  "  I 
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med  Augusta  Duval,  and  probably enough  her Christian mm 

mid  have  betii  derived  from  her  mother.    A  Mademoiselle  de 

n.rl6on,  then,  married  M.  Auguste  Duvall" 

"Yes;  the  old  Vicomte  had   espoused  m  prtm&ra  met 

idemoiselle  Camille  de  Chai  igny,  a  lady  of  birth  equal  io  Ms 

—had  by  her  one  daughter,  Louise.    I  recollect  her  well — 

in  girl,  with  ■  high  dom  and  a  sour  expression.     Sin:  was 

t  of  age  when  the  hrat  Vieomtesas  died,  and  bj  the  marriage 

it  lenient  site  snored. d  :d  i.tite  to  her  mother's  fortune,  which 

i  not  large,     The  Yieotnte  was,  however,  so  poor  bbatehe 

s  of  that  Lttcome  was  no  trill"  t<>  him.     Though  past  fifty,  tic 

i  siill  vi  iv  hartdaome.     Men  of  that  generation  did  not  age 

■aid  the  Count,  expanding  his  fine  chest  and 

laughing  exultingly. 

••  He  married,  en  ucotidts  tuxes,  a  lady  of  still  higher  birth 
than  the  firs!,  and  with  a  much  better  dot.  Louise  was  indig- 
nant at  thU,  hated  her  stepmother,  and  when  a  son  was  bom 
1 1  riage  she  left  (lie  paternal  roof,  went  to  reside 
"  h  an  old  female  relative  near  the  Luxembourg,  and  there 
lied  this  drawing  master.  Her  father  and  the  family  did 
l  they  could  bo  prevent  it;  hut  in  these  democratic  days  a 
roniiin  who  has  attained  her  majority  can,  if  she  persist  in  her 
termination,  marry  to  please  hiTSelf,  and  disgrace  her  ances- 
Alter  that  mhuUiame  her  father  never  would  see  her 
1  tried  in  vain  to  soften  him.  All  his  parental  affections 
Battled  on  his  handsome  Victor.  Ah!  you  are  too  young  to 
have  known  Victor  de  Mauleon  during  hie  short  reign  at  Paris 
is  rot  des  vwevrt." 

"  Yea,  he  was  before  my  time  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  him  as  a 
"flung  man  of  great  fashion— said  to  be  very  clever,  a  duellist, 
.nd  a  sort  of  Don  Juan." 
"  Bxeeflr." 

"  And  then  I  remember  vaguely  to  have  heard  that  he  com- 

tnitud,  or  was  said  to  have  committed,  some  villainous  action 

ith  a  great  lady's  jewels,  and  to  have  left  Paris  in 

xjuenoe  " 

.,  yes,  a  sad  scrape.     At  that  time  there  was  a  political 

cruis;  we  were  under  a  republic  ;  anything  against  a  noble  was 

believed.      But  1  am  sure  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  not  the  man 
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to  commit  a  larceny.  However,  it  is  quite  true  that  be  left 
Paris,  and  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  him  since." 
Here  he  touched  De  Breze,  who,  though  still  near,  had  not 
been  listening  to  this  conversation,  but  interchanging  jest 
and  laughter  with  Lemercier  on  the  motley  scene  of  the 
dance. 

"  De  Breze,  have  you  ever  heard  what  became  of  poor  dear 
Victor  i\f  Mauleon  1     You  knew  him;" 

"Ki.  .'.  liiml  I  should  think  so.  Who  could  be  in  the  great 
world  and  not  know  U  beau  Victor  I  No  ;  after  he  vanished  I 
never  heard  more  of  him— doubtless  long  since  dead.  A  good- 
hearted  fellow  in  spite  of  all  his  sins." 

"  My  dear  M.  <le  Breze,  did  you  know  his  half-sister  1 "  asked 
Graham — "  a  Madame  Duval  I" 

"  No ;  I  never  heard  he  had  a  half-sister.  Halt  there :  I 
recollect  that  I  met  Victor  once  in  the  garden  at  Versailles, 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw ; 
ami  when  1  complimented  him  afterward  at  the  Jockey  Club  on 
v  conquest,  he  replied,  very  gravely,  that  the  young  lady 
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not  now  the  centre  of  a  group.  She  had  just  found  Gustavo 
Rameau  ;  and  was  clinging  to  his  arm  with  a  look  of  happiness 
in  her  face,  frank  and  innocent  as  a  child's.  And  so  they  passed 
amidst  the  dancers  down  a  solitary  lamp-lit  alley,  till  lost  to  the 
Englishman's  lingering  gaze. 


CHAPTER   X. 


HE  next  morning  Graham  sent  again  for  M.  Renard. 

"  Well,"  he  cried,  when  that  dignitary  appeared  and 
took  a  seat  beside  him ;  "  chance  has  favoured  me." 

"  I  always  counted  on  chance,  monsieur.  Chance  has  more 
wit  in  its  little  finger  than  the  Paris  police  in  its  whole  body." 

"  I  have  ascertained  the  relations,  on  the  mother's  side,  of 
Louise  Duval,  and  the  only  question  is  how  to  get  at  them." 

Here  Graham  related  what  he  had  heard,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing, "  This  Victor  de  Maul£on  is  therefore  my  Louise  Duval's 
uncle.  He  was,  no  doubt,  taking  charge  of  her  in  the  year 
that  the  persons  interested  in  her  discovery  lost  sight  of  her 
in  Paris  ;  and  surely  he  must  know  what  became  of  her  after- 
ward.*' 

"  Very  probably ;  and  chance  may  befriend  us  yet  in  the 
discovery  of  Victor  de  Maul6on.  You  seem  not  to  know  the 
particulars  of  that  story  about  the  jewels  which  brought  him 
into  some  connection  with  the  police,  and  resulted  in  his  dis- 
appearance from  Paris." 

"  No ;  tell  me  the  particulars." 

•'Victor  de  MauUon  was  heir  to  some  60,000  or  70,000  francs 
a  year,  chiefly  on  the  mother's  side  ;  for  his  father,  though  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  France, 
was  very  poor,  having  little  of  his  own  except  the  emoluments 
of  an  appointment  in  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe. 

"  But  before,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  Victor  came  into 
that  inheritance,  he  very  largely  forestalled  it.  His  tastes  were 
magnificent     He  took  to  '  sport  ' — kept  a  famous  stud,  was  a 
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great  favourite  with  the  English,  and  spoke  their  language 
fluently.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  very  accomplished,  and 
of  considerable  intellectual  powers.  It  was  generally  said  that 
some  day  or  other,  when  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  would, 
if  lie  took  to  politics,  be  an  eminent  man.  Altogether  he  was  a 
very  strong  creature.  That  was  a  very  strongage  under  Louis 
Philippe.  The  tivettrs  of  Paris  were  fine  types  for  the  heroes 
of  Dumas  and  Sue— full  of  animal  life  and  spirits.  Victor  de 
Maulcon  was  a  romance  of  Dumas — incarnated." 

"M.  Renard,  forgive  me  that  I  did  not  before  do  justice  to 
your  tf.ste  in  polite  literature." 

"  Monsieur,  a  man  in  my  profession  does  not  attain  even  to 
my  humble  eminence  if  he  be  not  something  else  than  a  pro- 
fessional. He  must  study  mankind  wherever  they  are  described 
— even  in  Its  tomans.  To  return  to  Victor  de  Mauleon.  Though 
he  was  a  '  sport  rami,'  a  gambler,  a  Don  Juan,  aducllist,  nothing 
was  ever  said  against  his  honour.  On  the  contrary(  on  matters 
of  honour  he  was  a  received  oracle ;  and  even  though  he  had 
fought  several  duels  (that  was  the  age  of  duels),  and  was  re- 
purled  wiilinut  a  superior,  almost  without  an  equal,  in  either 
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who  insulted  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  represented  by  its 
men.     I  hope  the  two  combatants  became  friends  V9 

"  That  I  never  heard  ;  the  duel  was  over — there  my  story 
ends." 

"  Pray,  go  on.w 

"  One  day — it  was  in  the  midst  of  political  events  which 
would  have  silenced  most  subjects  of  private  gossip —  the  bom 
monde  was  startled  by  the  news  that  the  Vicomte  (he  was  then, 
by  his  father's  death,  Vicomte)  cte  Mauleon  had  been  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  police  on  the  charge  of  stealing  the 

jewels  of  the  Duches3e  de  (the  wife  of  a  distinguished 

foreigner).  It  seems  that  some  days  before  this  event  the  Due, 
wishing  to  make  madame,  his  spouse,  an  agreeable  surprise, 
had  resolved  to  have  a  diamond  necklace  belonging  to  her, 
and  which  was  of  setting  so  old-fashioned  that  she  had  not 
lately  worn  it,  reset  for  her  birthday.  He  therefore  secretly 
possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  an  iron  safe  in  a  cabinet  ad 
joining  her  dressing-room  (in  which  safe  her  more  valuable 
jewels  were  kept),  and  took  from  it  the  necklace.  Imagine  his 
dismay  when  the  jeweller  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  to  whom  he 
carried  it,  recognized  the  pretended  diamonds  as  imitation 
paste  which  he  himself  had  some  days  previously  inserted  into 
an  empty  setting  brought  to  him  by  a  monsieur  with  whose 
name  he  was  unacquainted.  The  Duchesse  was  at  that  time  in 
delicate  health ;  and  as  the  Due's  suspicions  naturally  fell  on 
the  servants,  especially  on  the  femme  de  chambre,  who  was  in 
great  favour  with  his  wife,  he  did  not  like  to  alarm  madame, 
nor  through  her  to  put  the  servants  on  their  guard.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  famous 

,  who  was  then  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Parisi;»»i 

police.  And  the  very  night  afterward  the  Vicomte  de  Maule.  ;i 
was  caught  and  apprehended  in  the  cabinet  where  the  jewels 
were  kept,  and  to  which  he  had  got  access  by  a  false  k<*y, 
or  at  least  a  duplicate  key,  found  in  his  possession.  I  should 
observe  that  M.  de  Mauleon  occupied  the  entresol  in  the  same 
hotel  in  which  the  upper  rooms  were  devoted  to  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  and  their  suite.  As  soon  as  this  charge  against  the 
Vicomte  was  made  known  (and  it  was  known  the  next;  morn- 
ing), the  extent  of  his  debts  and  the  utterness  oi  his  ruin  (be- 
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fore  scarcely  conjectured,  or  wholly  unheeded)  became  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  journals,  and  furnished  an  obvious 
motive  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  We  Parisians, 
monsieur,  are  subject  to  the  most  startling  reactions  of  feeling. 
The  men  we  adore  one  day  we  execrate  the  next.  The  Vicomte 
p;issed  at  once  from  the  popular  admiration  one  bestows  on  a 
hero  to  the  popular  contempt  with  which  one  regards  a  petty 
larcener.  Society  wondered  how  it  had  ever  condescended  to 
receive  into  its  bosom  the  gambler,  the  duellist,  the  Don  Juan. 
However,  one  compensation  in  the  way  of  amusement  he  might 
still  afford  to  society  for  the  grave  injuries  he  had  done  it. 
Society  would  attend  his  trial,  witness  his  demeanour  at  the 
bar,  and  watch  the  expression  of  his  face  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys.  But,  monsieur,  this  wretch  completed 
the  measure  of  his  iniquities.  He  was  not  tried  at  alL  The 
Due  and  Duchesse  quitted  Paris  for  Spain,  and  the  Duo  in- 
structed his  lawyer  to  withdraw  his  charge,  stating  his  conviction 
of  the  Vicomte's  complete  innoceuce  of  any  other  offence  than 
that  which  he  himself  had  confessed." 

tin.- ViuoHite  confess  1 — -you  omitted  to  state  that." 
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baa  not.  since  reappeared.  The  sale  of  his  stud  and  effects 
sufficed,  I  believe,  to  pay  liis  debts,  fur  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  they  were  paid." 

"  But  though  the  Yicomte  de  Hauleon  has  disappeared,  be 
must  have  left  relations  at  Paris,  who  would  perhaps  know 
whit  baa  become  of  bin  ami  of  bis  niece." 

"  I  doubt  it.     He  had  no  very  near  relations.     The  nearest 
was  an  old  Ctlibtitairi  uf  the  same  name,   from    whom  he  had 
some  expectations,  but  who  died  shortly  of ter  this  ttelandrt, 
and  did  not  name  the  Vicomte  in  his  will.      M.   Victor  had 
numerous  connection?  among  the  highest  families— the  Roeke- 
'-    udemara,    Beauvilliers.     Bui    they  are 
ti  ive  11  tained  any  connection  with  i  mined  vaunt*, 
,'i  less  with  a  niece  id'  his  who  was  the  child  of  a  draw- 
■  latter.     But  now  you  have  given   me  a  clue,  I  will  try  to 
.-  it  up.     We  must  find  the  Vie ■■.  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  of  doing  so.     Pardon   me   il"   I   decline  to  say  more 
at  present.     I  would  not  raise  false  expectations.     But  in  a  week 
or  two  I  will  have  the  honour  to  l-A\  again  upon  monsieur." 

"  Wait  one  instant.  Sou  Lave  really  a  hope  of  discovering 
M.  deMaiiUon!" 

•■  Yea.     I  cannot  say  more  at  present." 
M.  Ecnard  departed. 

hope,  hnwevei  faint  it  might  prove,   served  to  re- 
animate Graham  ;  and  with   that  hope  his  heart,  as  if  a  load 
hail  been  lifted  from  its  mainspring,  returned  instinctively  to 
the  thought  of  Isaura,     Whatever  seemed  to  promise  an  early 
don  connected   with  the  discovery  of 
i  ra  nearer  to  him,  or  at  least 
U>  excuse  his  yearning  desire  to  see  more  of  her— to  understand 
Faded   into   thin  air   was   the   vague  jealousy  of 
OuaUve  Rameau  which  he  had  so  unreasonably  conceived;  he 
frit  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  the  man  whom  the  "  Ondine 

'1  as  her  lover  could  dare  to  woo  or  hope  to 

■  ii  forgot  the,  friendship  with  tL"il-<;neut 

ind,  which  a  little  while  azo  had 
him  an  unpardonable  offence  ;  be  remembered   only 
an  intelligent;  only  the  eweet 
:~e  which  bad  for  the  first  time  breathed  music  into  his  own 
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aoul ;  only  the  gentle  hand  whose  touch  had  for  the  first  time 
sent  through  his  veins  the  thrill  which  distinguishes  from  all 
her  sex  the  woman  whom  we  love.  He  went  forth  elated  and 
joyous,  and  took  his  way  to  Isaura's  villa.  As  he  went,  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  under  which  he  passed  seamed  stirred  by 
the  soft  May  Imeze  in  sympathy  with  his  own  delight.  Per- 
haps it  was  rather  the  reverse  :  his  own  silent  delight  sympa- 
thized with  all  delight  in  auakoning  nature.  The  lover  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  loved  one  from  whom  some  trifle  hna 
unreasonably  estranged  him,  in  a  cloudless  day  of  May— if  be 
be  not  happy  enough  to  feel  a  brotherhood  in  all  things  happy 
— a  leaf  in  bloom,  a  bird  in  song — then,  indeed,  he  may  eili 
h(ms"lF  lover,  but   lie  does  not  know  what  is  love. 
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CHAPTER  L 


FROM  ISAURA  CICOGNA  TO  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL. 

>T  is  many  days  sinoc  I  wrote  to  you,  and  but  for 
your  delightful  note  just  received,  reproaching 
me  for  silence,  I  should  still  be  under  the  spell 
of  that  awe  which  certain  words  of  M.  Savarin 
were  well  fitted  to  produce.  Chancing  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  written  to  you  lately,  he  said,  with  that  laugh 
of  his,  good  humou redly  ironical,  *  No,  mademoiselle,  I  am  not 
one  of  the  Facheux  whom  Moli6re  has  immortalized.  If  the 
meeting  of  lovers  should  be  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  a 
third  person,  however  amiable,  more  sacred  still  should  be  the 
parting  between  an  author  and  his  work.  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil  is  in  that  moment  so  solemn  to  a  genius  earnest  as  hers 
— she  is  bidding  farewell  to  a  companiou  with  whom,  once  dis- 
missed into  the  world,  she  cau  never  converse  familiarly  again  ; 
it  ceases  to  be  her  companion  when  it  becomes  ours.  Do  not 
let  us  disturb  the  last  hours  they  will  pass  together.' 

'*  These  words  struck  me  much.  I  suppose  there  is  truth  in 
them.  I  can  comprehend  that  a  work  which  has  long  been  all 
in  all  to  its  author,  concentrating  his  thoughts,  gathering  round 
it  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  inmost  heart,  dies,  as  it  were,  to 
him  when  he  has  completed  its  life  for  others,  and  launched  it 
into  a  world  estranged  from  the  solitude  in  which  it  was  burn 
and  formed.  .  I  can  almost  conceive  that,  to  a  writer  like  you, 
the  very  fame  which  attends  the  work  thus  sent  forth  chills 
jour  own  love  for  it    The  characters  you  created  in  a  fairy- 
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land,  known  but  to  yourself,  must  lose  something  of  their  mys- 
terious  charm  when  you  hear  them  discussed  and  cavilled  at, 
blamed  or  praised,  as  if  they  were  really  the  creatures  of  streets 
and  salons. 

"  I  wonder  if  hostile  criticism  pains  or  enrages  you  as  it 
seems  to  do  such  other  authors  as  I  have  known.  M.  Savarin, 
for  instance,  sets  down  in  his  tablets  as  an  enemy  to  whom  ven- 
geance is  due  the  smallest  scribbler  who  wounds  his  self-love, 
and  says,  frankly, '  To  me  praise  is  food,  dispraise  is  poison. 
Him  who  feeds  me  I  pay  ;  him  who  poisons  me  I  break  on  the 
wheel.'  M.  Savarin  is,  indeed,  a  skilful  and  energetic  admin- 
istrator to  his  own  reputation.  He  deals  with  it  as  if  it  were 
a  kingdom— establishes  fortifications  for  its  defence — enlists 
soldiers  to  fight  fur  it.  He  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  a  con- 
federation in  which  each  is  bound  to  defend  the  territoi7  of 
the  others,  and  all  those  territories  united  constitute  the  im- 
perial realm  of  M.  Savarin.  Don't  think  me  an  ungracious 
satirist  in  what  I  am  thus  saying  of  our  brilliant  friend.  It  is 
not  1  who  here  speak ;  it  is  himself.  He  avows  his  policy  with 
the  miirrti  which  makes  the  charm  of  his  style  as  writer.    '  It 
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may  be  said  against  il  in  other  respects,  the  power  of  thews 
and  sinews  must  be  conceded  to  its  chief  representatives.  But 
■-be  set  of  "  New  Paris  "  has  very  bad  health  and  very  indif- 
ferent spirits^  Still,  in  its  way,  it  is  very  clever  ;  it  can  sting 
and  bite  as  keenly  as  if  it  were  big  and  strong.  K. -uncut  is 
the  most  promising  of  the  set.  He  will  be  popular  in  his 
time,  because  lie  represents  a  good  deal  of  the  mind  of  bis 
time — via.,  the  mind  and  the  time  of  "  New  Paris."  ' 

"Do  yon  know  anything  of  this  young  RarissWs  writings  ? 
Yon  do  not  know  himself,  for  be  told  me  so,  expressing  a  desire 
that  was  evidently  very  sincere,  to  find  some  occasion  on  which 
to  render  you  his  homage.  He  said  this  the  first  time  I  met 
him  at  M.  Savarin's  and  before  he  knew  how 
yourself  and  your  fame.  He  came  and  sat  by  me  after  dinner, 
and  won  my  interest  at  once  by  asking  me  if  I  hud  beard  that 
you  were  busied  on  a  new  work;  and  then,  iritliuut  waiting 
for  my  answer,  he  launched  forth  into  praises  of  you,  which 
made  a  notable  contrast  to  the  scorn  wilh  which  lie  spoke  of 
all  your  contemporaries,  except  indeed  M.  Savarin.  who,  how- 
t night  not  have  been  pleased  to  hear  his  favourite  pupil 
style  him  '  a  great- writer  in  small  things.'  1  spare  you.  his 
!  "i  mas  and  Victor  Hugo  and  my  beloved  Lamar- 
h  his  talk  was  showy,  and  dazzled  me  at  first,  I 
■nnn  rat  rather  tired  of  it-— even  the  first  time  we  met     Since 

II  have  seen  him  very  often,  not  only  at  M.  Savarin's, 
e  calls  here  at  least  every  other  day,  and  we  have  ba le 
good- friends.     He  gains  on  acquaintance  bo  far,  that  one 
sling  how  much  he  is  to  be  pitied.      He  in  so  en- 
'■nviouH  muRt  he  so  unhappy.     And  then  he  is 
U    uid  so  far  from  all  the  things  that  h<  i 
iigs  for  riches  and  luxury,   and  can  only  as  yet  earn  a 
DOmpetenoe  bj  bis   labour*.      Then -Inn'    lie  hates  Sin-  ti'li 
aiurious.     His  literary  successes,  instead  of  pleasing  htm, 
render  him  miserable  by    their    contrast  with  the  fame  of  the 
and  assails.     He  has  a  beautiful  head, 
a  he  ia  conscious,   but  it  is  joined  to  a  bod]  withonl 
■n^ih  or  grace.     He  is  conscious  "1"  this  too     But  it  i-  cruel 
this  sketch.      Ifou    can  see   at  once  the  kind  01 
d  who,  whether  he  inspire  affection  or  dislike,  cannot  fail 
a  create  an  interest— painful  but  compassionate. 
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"  'You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  tbat  Dr.  C considers  my 

health  so  improved,  that  I  may  next  year  enter  fairly  on  the 
profession  for  which  I  was  intended  and  trained.  Yet  I  still 
feel  hesitating  and  doubtful.  To  give  myself  whedjy  up  to  the 
art  in  which  I  am  told  I  could  excel,  must  alienate  me  entirely 
from  tin-  ambition  that  yearns  for  fields  in  which,  alas  !  it  may 
perhaps  never  appropriate  to  itself  a  rood  for  culture — only 
wander,  lost  in  a  vague  fairy-land,  to  which  it  has  not  the 
fairy's  birth  rigW  Oh,  thou  great  Enchantress,  to  whom  are 
equally  subject  the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  realm  of  Faerie — 
thou  who  hast  sounded  to  the  deeps  that  circumfluent  ocean 
called  'practical  human  life,'  and  hast  taught  the  acu test  ol 
\\i  navigators  to  consider  how  far  its  courses  are  guided  by 
talis  in  heaven — canst  thou  solve  this  riddle  which,  if  it  per- 
j-M-M-.s  me,  must  perplex  so  many  1  What  is  the  real  distinction 
liKHeeii  the  rare  genius  and  the  commonalty  of  human  souls 
that  I'eel  to  the  quick  all  the  grandest  and  divinest  things 
which  the  tare  genius  places  before  them,  sighing  within  them- 
selves— '  This  rare  genius  does  but  express  that  which  was 
,„.!)■  fa  - 
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of  minds  that  exclaim,  '  He  expresses  what  we  feel,  but  never 
the  whole  of  what  we  feel  V  Is  it  the  mere  power  over  lan- 
guage, a  larger  knowledge  of  dictionaries,  a  finer  ear  for  period 
and  cadence,  a  more  artistic  craft  incasing  our  thoughts  an- 1 
sentiments  in  well-selected  words  1  Is  it  true  what  Buflfon 
says,  that  '  the  style  is  the  man  V  Is  it  true  what  I  am  told 
Goethe  said,  '  Poetry  is  form  V  I  cannot  believe  this  ;  and  if 
you  tell  me  it  is  true,  then  I  no  longer  pine  to  be  a  writer. 
But  if  it*be  not  true,  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  the  greatest 
genius  is  popular  in  proportion  as  it  makes  itself  akin  to  us 
by  uttering  in  better  words  than  we  employ  that  which  was 
already  within  us,  brings  to  light  what  in  our  souls  was  latent, 
and  does  but  correct,  beautify,  and  publish  the  correspondence 
which  an  ordinary  reader  carries  on  privately  every  day,  be- 
tween himself  and  his  mind  or  his  heart  If  this  superiority 
in  the  genius  be  but  style  and  form,  I  abandon  my  dream  of 
being  something  else  than  a  singer  of  words  by  another  to  the 
music  of  another.  But  then,  what  then  1  My  knowledge  of 
books  and  art  is  wonderfully  small.  What  little  I  do  know  I 
gather  from  very  few  books,  and  from  what  I  hear  said  by  the 
few  worth  listening  to  whom  I  happen  to  meet ;  and  out  of 
these,  in  solitude  and  reverie,  not  by  conscious  effort,  I  arrive 
at  some  results  which  appear  to  my  inexperience  original. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  have  the  same  kind  of  originality  as  the 
musical  compositions  of  amateurs  who  effect  a  cantata  or  a 
quartette  made  up  of  borrowed  details  from  great  masters, 
and  constituting  a  whole  so  original  that  no  real  master  would 
deign  to  own  it  Oh,  if  I  could  get  you  to  understand  how 
unsettled,  how  struggling,  my  whole  nature  at  this  moment  is  ! 
I  wonder  what  is  the  sensation  of  the  chrysalis  which  has  been 
a  silk-worm,  when  it  first  feels  the  new  win  us  stirring  within 
its  shell — wings,  alas  !  that  are  but  those  of  the  humblest  and 
shortest-lived  sort  of  moth,  scarcely  born  into  daylight  before 
it  dies.  Could  it  reason,  it  might  regret  its  earlier  life,  and 
say,  '  Better  be  the  silk-worm  than  the  moth. ' " 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

u  Have  you  known  well  any  English  people  in  the  course  of 
your  life  f    I  say  well,  for  you  must  have  had  acquaintance 
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with  many.  But  it  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  know  an  English- 
man well     Even  I,  who  so  loved  and  revered  Mr.  Selby — I, 

whose  childhood  was  admitted  into  his  companionship  by  that 
love  which  places  ignorance  and  knowledge,  infancy  and  age, 
upon  ground  so  equal  that  heart  touches  heart — cannot  say 
that  I  understand  the  English  character  to  anything  like  the 
extent  to  which  I  fancy  I  understand  the  Italian  and  the 
French.  Between  us  of  the  Continent  and  them  of  the  Island 
the  British  Channel  always  flows.  There  is  an  Englishman 
here  to  whom  I  have  been  introduced,  whom  I  have  met,  though 
but  seldom,  in  that  society  which  hounds  the  Paris  world  to 
me.  Pray,  pray  tell  me,  did  you  ever  know,  ever  meet  him  I 
His  name  is  Graham  Vane.  He  is  the  only  son,  1  am  t«M, 
of  a  man  who  was  a  ctlibriti  in  England  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman,  and  on  both  sides  he  belongs  to  the  hiiUc  aristocraiit. 
He  himself  has  that  indescribable  air  and  mien  to  which  we 
apply  the  epithet  '  distinguished.'  In  the  most  crowded  salon 
the  eye  would  fix  on  him,  and  involuntarily  follow  his  move- 
ments. Yet  his  manners  are  frank  and  simple,  wholly  without 
the  stiffness  or  reserve  which  are  said  to  characterize  the  English 
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my  destined  calling— -nay,  might  have  charmed  me  wholly,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  that  I — that  any  public  singer — must  be  a 
creature  apart  from  the  world — the  world  in  which  such  m*  a 
live.    Perhaps  that  is  true." 


'   CHAPTER    II. 


[T  was  one  of  those  lovely  noons  toward  the  end  of  May 
in  which  a  rural  suburb  has  the  mellow  charm  of  summer 
to  him  who  escapes  awhile  from  the  streets  of  a  crowded 
capital.  The  Londoner  knows  its  charm  when  he  feels  his 
tread  on  the  softening  swards  of  the  Vale  of  Health,  or,  paus- 
ing at  Richmond  under  the  budding  willow,  gazes  on  the  river 
glittering  in  the  warmer  sunlight,  and  hears  from  the  villa 
gardens  behind  him  the  brief  trill  of  the  blackbird.  But  the 
suburbs  round  Paris  are,  I  think,  a  yet  more  pleasing  relief 
from  the  metropolis  ;  they  are  more  cosily  reached,  and  I  know 
not  why,  but  they  seem  more  rural,  perhaps  because  the  contrast 
of  their  repose  with  the  stir  left  behind — of  their  redundance 
of  leaf  and  blossom,  compared  with  the  prim  efflorescence  of 
trees  in  the  Boulevards  and  Tuileries — is  more  striking.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  when  Graham  reached  the  pretty  suburb  in 
which  Isaura  dwelt,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  the  wheels  of  the 
loud  busy  life  were  suddenly  smitten  still.  The  hour  was  yet 
early  ;  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  find  Isaura '  at  home.  The 
garden  gate  stood  unfastened  and  ajar  ;  he  pushed  it  aside  and 
entered.  I  think  I  have  before  said  that  the  garden  of  the 
villa  was  shut  out  from  the  road,  and  the  gaze  of  neighbours, 
by  a  wall  and  thick  belts  of  evergreens  ;  it  stretched  behind 
the  house  somewhat  far  for  the  garden  of  a  suburban  villa.  He 
paused  when  he  had  passed  the  gateway,  for  he  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  voice  of  one  singing — singing  low,  singing  plaintively. 
He  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  Isaura ;  he  passed  on,  leaving  the 
house  behind  him,  and  tracking  the  voice  till  he  reaoWd  the 
•ingei 
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Isaura  was  seated  within  an  arbour  toward  the  farther  end 
of  tlie  garden— an  arbour  which,  a  little  later  in  the  year,  must 
indeed  be  delicate  and  dainty  with  such  exuberance  of  jasmine 
and  woodbine  ;  now  into  its  iron  trellis- Hurl;  leaflet  and  flowers 
were  insinuating  their  gentle  way.  Just  at  tlie  entrance.  One 
whit*  rose — a  winter  rose  that  had  mysteriously  survived  its 
relations —opened  its  pale  hues  frankly  to  the  noonday  sun. 
Graham  approached  slowly,  noiselessly,  and  the  !;■ 
the  song  had  ceased  when  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
arbour.  Isaura  did  not  perceive  him  at  first,  for  hei  Emm 
bent  downward  musingly,  as  was  often  her  wont  after  singing. 
especially  when  alone.  But  she  felt  that  the  place  ftaa  dan 
ened,  that  something  stood  between  her  and  the  uin.,liiiie. 
She  raised  her  face,  and  a  quick  flush  mantled' over  it  as  she 
uttered  his  name,  not  loudly,  not  as  in  surprise,  but  inwardly 
and  whimperingly,  as  in  a  sort  of  fear 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Graham,  entering  ;  "  but 
I  heard  your  voice  as  I  came  into  the  garden,  and  it  drew  me 
onward  involuntarily.  What  a  lovely  air!  and  what  simple 
sweetness  in  such  of  the  words  as  reached  me  !  1  am  so  ignorant 
of  music  that  you  must  not  laugh  at  me  if  1  ask  whose  is  the 
music  and  whose  are  the  words  1  Probably  both  aro  so  well 
known  as  to  convict  me  of  a  barbarous  ignorance." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Isaura,  with  a  still  heightened  colour,  and  in 
accents  embarrassed  arid  hesitating,  "both  the  words  aoi 
music  are  by  an  unknown  ami  very  humble  composer,  yet  nol 
indeed,  quite  original ;  they  have  not  even  that  merit — at  leas 
they  were  suggested  by  a  popular  songin  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
which  is  said  to  be  very  old." 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  caught  the  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
for  they  seemed  to  me  to  convey  a  more  subtle  and  refined 
sentiment  than  is  common  iu  the  popular  songs  of  Southern 
Italy." 

"The  sentiment,  in  the  original  is  changed  in  Ihe  paraphrase, 
and  not,  I  fear,  improved  by  the  change.' 

"  Will  you  explain  to  me  the  sentiment  in  both,  and  let  me 
judge  winch  I  prefer!" 

"In  the  Neapolitan  song  a  young  fisherman,  who 
his  boat  under  a  rock  on  the  ah  ore,  sees  o  beautiful  face  belor 
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tlie  surface  of  the  waters ;  he  imagines  it  to  be  that  of  a  Nereid, 
and  casts  in  his  net  to  catch  this  supposed  nymph  of  the  ocean. 
He  only  disturbs  the  water,  loses  the  image,  and  brings  up  a 
few  common  fishes.  He  returns  home  disappointed,  and  very 
much  enamoured  of  the  supposed  Nereid.  The  next  day  lie 
goes  again  to  the  same  place,  and  discovers  that  the  face  which 
had  so  charmed  him  was  that  of  a  mortal  girl  reflected  on  the 
waters  from  the  rock  behind  him,  on  which  she  had  been  seated, 
and  on  which  she  had  her  home.  The  original  air  is  arch  and 
lively ;  just  listen  to  it."  And  Isaura  warbled  one  of  those 
artless  and  somewhat  meagre  tunes  to  which  light-stringed 
instruments  are  the  fitting  accompaniment. 

"  That,"  said  Graham,  "  is  a  different  music  indeed  from  the 
other,  which  is  deep  and  plaintive,  and  goes  to  the  heart." 

'*  But  do  you  not  6ee  how  the  words  have  been  altered  ?  In 
the  song  you  first  heard  roe  singing,  the  fisherman  goes  again 
to  the  spot,  again  and  again  sees  the  face  in  the  water,  again 
and  again  seeks  to  capture  the  Nereid,  and  never  knows  to  the 
last  that  the  face  was  that  of  the  mortal  on  the  rock  close  be- 
hind him,  and  which  he  passed  by  without  notice  every  day. 
Deluded  by  an  ideal  image,  the  real  one  escapes  from  his  eye." 

"  la  the  verso  that  is  recast  meant  to  symbolize  a  moral  in 
love ! " 

"  In  love  1  nay,  I  know  not ;  but  in  life,  yes — at  least  the  life 
of  the  artist" 

"  The  paraphrase  of  the  original  is  yours,  signorina — words 
and  music  both.  Am  I  not  right  ?  Your  silence  answers,  *  yes.' 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  tBe  new  beauty  you  have  given  to  the  old  song,  I  think  that 
the  moral  of  the  old  was  the  sounder  one,  the  truer  to  human 
life.  We  do  not  go  on  to  the  last  duped  by  an  illusion.  If 
enamoured  by  the  shadow  on  the  waters,  still  we  do  look  around 
us  and  discover  the  image  it  reflects." 

Isaura  shook  her  heaM  gently,  but  made  no  answer.  On  the 
table  before  her  there  were  a  few  myrtle  sprigs  and  one  or  two 
buds  from  the  last  winter  rose,  which  she  had  been  arranging 
into  a  simple  nosegay ;  she  took  up  these,  and  abstractedly 
began  to  pluck  and  scatter  the  rose  leaves. 

'Despise  the  coming  May  flowers  if  you  will,  they  will  soou 


be  bo  plentiful,"  said  Graham  ;  "  but  do  net  cast  away  the  few 
blossoms  which  winter  lias  so  kindly  spared,  and  which  even 
summer  will  not  give  again  ;"  acid,  placing  bis  hand  on  the 
winter  buds,  it  touched  hers — lightly,  imhvd.  hut  she  felt  the. 
touch,  shrank  from  it,  coloured,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

"The  sun  has  left  this  side  of  the  garden,  the  east  H  ind  i ■■■■ 
rising,  ami  you  must  find  it  chilly  here,"  she  said,  in  an  altered 
tone  ;  "  will  you  not  come  into  the  house  1 " 

"It  is  not  the  air  that  I  feel  chilly,"  said  Graham,  with  a  half 
amile ;  "  I  almost  fear  that  my  prosaic  admonitions  have  dis- 
pleased you." 

"  They  were  not  prosaic  ;  they  were  kind  and  very  wise," 
sheadded,  with  her  exquisite  la ugli — a  laugh  so  wonderfully 
sweet  and  musical.  She  now  Inul  giiiucd  tin-  miti-moi'  nf  the 
arbour;  Graham  joined  her, and  they  walked  toward  the  house. 
He  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  much  of  the  Savanna  since  they 
had  met. 

"Once  or  twice  we  have  been  there  of  an  evening. 

"And  er.  sauntered,  no  doubt,  the  illustrious  young 
who  despises  Tasso  and  Corneille  1  " 

"  M.  Ilameati  1  Oh,  yea  ;  he  is  constantly  at  the  Savariiis'. 
Do  not  he  severe  on  him.  He  is  unhappy— he  is  struggling 
— he  is  soured.  Au  artist  has  thorns  in  his  path  which  lookers- 
on  do  not  heed." 

"All  people  have  thorns  in  their  path,  and  I  have  no  ffeai 
respect  for  those  who  want  lookers  on  to  heed  them  win  never 
they  are  scratched.  But  M.  Rameau  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
writers  very  common  nowadays  in  France,  and  even  III  Eng- 
land;  writers  who  have  never  read  anything  worth  studying 
and  are,  of  course,  presumptuous  in  proportion  to  lIh-It  igno 
.ranee.  I  should  not  have  thought  an  artist  like  yourself  could 
have  recognized  an  artist  in  a  M.  Raineau  who  despist 
without  knowing  Italian." 

Graham  spoke  bitterly  ;  he  was  once  more  jealous. 

"Are  you  not  an  artist  yourself  I  Are  you  not  a  writer  1 
M.  Savarin  told  me  you  were  a  distinguished  man  of  litters," 

"  M.  Savarin  flatters  me  too  much.  I  am  not  an  artist,  and  1 
have  a  great  dislike  to  that  word  as  it  is  now  hackneyed  and  vul- 
garized in  England  and  in  France.     A  cook  calls  luiuself 
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artist;  a  tailor  does  the  same ;  a  man  writes  a  gaudy  melodrame, 
a  spasmodic  song,  a  sensational  novel,  and  straightway  he  calls 
himself  an  artist,  and  indulges  in  a  pedantic  jargon  about 
'  essence '  and  '  form/  assuring  us  that  a  poet  we  can  under- 
stand wants  essence,  and  a  poet  we  can  scan  wants  foim. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  call  myself  artist.  I 
have  written  some  very  dry  lucubrations  in  periodicals,  chfefly 
political,  or  critical  upon  other  subjects  than  art  But  why, 
&  propos  of  M.  Bameau,  did  you  ask  me  that  question  respect- 
ing myself  1W 

"  Because  much  in  your  conversation,"  answered  Isaura,  in 
rather  a  mournful  tone,  "made  me  suppose  you  had  more 
sympathies  with  art  and  its  cultivators  than  you  eared  to  avow. 
And  if  you  had  such  sympathies,  you  would  comprehend  what 
a  relief  it  is  to  a  poor  aspirant  to  art  like  myself  to  come  into 
communication  with  those  who  devote  themselves  to  any  art 
distinct  from  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world  ;  what  a  relief 
it  is  to  escape  from  the  ordinary  talk  of  society.  There  is  a 
sort  of  instinctive  freemasonry  among  us,  including  masters  ami 
disciples,  and  one  art  has  a  fellowship  with  other  arts  ;  mine  is 
but  song  and  music,  yet  1  feel  attracted  toward  a  sculptor, 
a  painter,  a  romance-writer,  a  poet,  as  much  as  toward  a  singer, 
a  musician.  Do  you  understand  why  I  cannot  contemn  M. 
Bameau  as  you  do  9  I  differ  from  his  tastes  in  literature  ;  I 
do  not  much  admire  such  of  his  writings  as  I  have  read  ;  1  grant 
that  he  over-estimates  his  own  genius,  whatever  that  be — yet 
I  like  to  converse  with  him :  he  is  a  struggler  upward,  though 
with  weak  wings,  or  with  erring  footsteps,  like  myself." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Graham,  earnestly,  "  I  cannot  say  how 
I  thank  you  for  this  candour.  Do  not  condemn  me  for  abusing 
it,  if — "     He  paused. 

"If  what r 

"If  I,  so  much  older  than  yourself — I  do  not  say  only  in 
years,  but  in  the  experience  of  life — I,  whose  lot  is  cast  among 
those  busy  and  'positive*  pursuits  which  necessarily  quicken 
that  unromantic  faculty  called  common  sense — if,  I  say,  the 
deep  interest  with  which  you  must  inspire  all  whom  you  admit 
into  an  acquaintance,  even  as  unfamiliar  as  that  now  between 
W^  makes  me  utter  one  caution,  such  as  might  be  uttered  by  a 


friend  or  brother.  Beware  of  those  artistic  sympathies  which 
you  so  touching!?  confess  ;  beware  how,  in  the  great  events  of 
life,  you  allow  fancy  to  misguide  your  reason.  In  cfcw  rrrg 
friends  on  whom  to  rely,  separate  the  artist  from  the  human 
being.  Judge  of  the  human  being  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  Do 
not  worship  the  face  on  the  waters,  blind  to  the  image  on  thr 
rock.  In  one  word,  never  see  in  fin  artist  like  a  M.  Raman 
the  human  being  to  whom  you  could  entrust  the  destinies  of 
yo*ur  life.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me  ;  we  may  meet  little  hue- 
after,  but  you  are  a  creature  so  utterly  new  to  me,  so  wholly 
unlike  any  woman  I  have  ever  before  encountered  and  admired, 
and  to  me  seem  endowed  with  such  wealth  of  mind  and  sonl, 
exposed  to  such  hazard,  that— that — "  Again  be  i 
hiB  voice  trembled  as  he  concluded—"  that  it  would  be  a  deep 
sorrow  to  me  if,  perhaps  years  hence,  I  should  have  to  Of, 
'Alas  I  by  what  mistake  has  that  wealth  been  was! 
L  While  they  had  thus  conversed,  mechanically  they  had 
turned  away  from  the  house,  and  were  again  standing  bl  Eon 
the  arbour. 

Graham,  absorbed  in  the  passion  of  his  adjuration,  had  Dal 
till  now  looked  into  the  face  of  the  companion  by  his  side. 
Now,  when  he  had  concluded,  and  heard  no  reply,  he  bent 
down  and  saw  that  Isaura  was  weeping  silently. 

His  heart  smote  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  be  exclaimed,  drawing  her  hand  into  his  ;  "  I 
have  had  no  right  to  talk  thus  ;  but  it  was  not  from  want  of 
respect ;  it  was— it  was— ■" 

The  hand  which  was  yielded  to  his  pressed  it  gently,  timidly, 
chastely. 

.»  "  Forgive  1"  murmured  Isaura;  "  do  you  think  that  1,  nu 
orphan,  have  never  longed  for  a  friend  who  would  speak  to  me 
thus  1 "  Ami  so  saying,  she  lifted  her  eyes,  Etreamn 
his  bended  countenance — eyes,  despite  their  tears,  bo  clear  in 
their  innocent  limpid  beauty,  so  j^renuous,  so  frank,  so  virgin- 
like,  so  unlike  the  eyes  of  "  any  other  woman  ho  had  encoun- 
tered and  admired." 

"  Alas  [ "    he  said,  in  quick  and  hurried  accents.  "  yon  msy 
remember,   when  we    have  ltefore  conversed,  how  I 
uncultured  in  your  art,  still  recognized  its  beautiful  intlui 
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upon  human  breasts ;  how  I  sought  to  combat  your  own  depre- 
ciation of  its  rank  among  the  elevating  agencies  of  humanity  ; 
how,  too,  I  said  that  no  man  could  venture  to  ask  you  to 
renounce  the  boards,  the  lamps— resign  the  fame  of  actress,  of 
singer.  Well,  now  that  you  accord  to  me  the  title  of  friend, 
now  that  you  so  touchingly  remind  me  that  you  are  an  orphan 
— thinking  of  all  the  perils  the  young  and  the  beautiful  of  your 
sex  must  encounter  when  they  abandon  private  life  for  public 
— I  think  that  a  true  friend  might  put  the  question,  *  Can  you 
resign  the  fame  of  actress,  of  singer  ?  " 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  The  profession  which  once 
seemed  to  me  so  alluring  began  to  lose  its  chaims  in  my  eyes 
some  months  ago.  It  was  your  words  very  eloquently  expressed 
on  the  ennobling  effects  of  music  and  song  upon  a  popular  au- 
dience, that  counteracted  the  growing  distaste  to  rendering  up 
my  whole  life  to  the  vocation  of  the  stage.  But  now  I  think  I 
should  feel  grateful  to  the  friend  whose  advice  interpreted  the 
roice  of  my  own  heart,  and  bade  me  relinquish  the  career  of 
actress." 

Graham's  face  grew  radiant.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
lib  reply,  it  was  arrested  ;  voices  and  footsteps  were  heard 
behind.  He  turned  round  and  saw  the  Venosta,  the  Savarins, 
and  Gnstave  Rameau. 

Isanra  heard  and  saw  also,  started  in  a  sort  of  alarmed  con- 
fusion, and  then  instinctively  retreated  toward  the  arbour. 

Graham  hurried  on  to  meet  the  signora  and  the  visitors, 
giving  time  to  Isaura  to  compose  herself  by  arresting  them  in 
the  pathway  with  conventional  salutations. 

A  few  minutes  later  Isaura  joined  them,  and  then1  was  talk 
to  which  Graham  scarcely  listened,  though  he  shared  in  it  by 
abstracted  monosyllables.  He  declined  going  into  the  house, 
and  took  leave  at  the  gate.  In  parting  his  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  Isaura.  Gustave  Rameau  was  by  her  side.  Thatnosegiy 
which  had  been  left  in  the  arbour  was  in  her  hand  ;  and  though 
she  was  bending  over  it,  she  did  not  now  pluck  and  scatter  the 
rose  leaves.  Graham  at  that  moment  felt  no  jealousy  of  the 
fair-faced  young  poet  beside  her. 

As  he  walked  slowly  back,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  But  am 
I  jet  in  the  position  to  hold  myself  wholly  free  1    Am  1,  am  1 1 


Were  the  sole  choice  before  me  that  between  her  and  ambition 
and  wealth,  how  soon  it  would  be  made  !  Ambition  bas  no 
prize  equal  to  tho  heart  of  such  a  woman;  wealth  no  sources 
of  joy  equal  to  the  treasures  of  her  love." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

FROM  ISAUBA  CICOGNA  TO  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL. 

"  'WjHE  day  after  I  posted  my  last,  Mr.  "Vane  called  on  ns. 
l|£\  I  was  in  our  liitlegarden  at  the  time.  Oiu  euiiPMW1 
^^"  tion  was  brief  and  6oon  interrupted  by  visitors— the 
Savarins  and  M.  Rameau.  I  long  for  your  answer.  I  wonder 
how  he  impressed  you,  if  you  have  met  him  ;  bow  be  would 
impress  you,  if  you  met  him  now.  To  me  he  m  BO  MuYi.ut 
from  all  others  ;  and  I  scarcely  know  why  his  words  rug 
my  ears,  and  his  image  rests  in  my  thoughts.  It  is  strani 
altogether  :  for  thougli  he  is  young,  be  speaks  to  me  as  thouj 
he  were  much  older  than  I,  so  kindly,  so  tenderly,  yet  as 
I  were  a  child,  and  much  as  the  dear  Maestro  might  do  if  1 
thought  I  needed  caution  or  counsel.  Do  not  fancy,  Eulalie, 
that  there  is  any  danger  of  my  deceiving  myself  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  interest  as  he  may  take  in  me.  Ob  no  !  Tbi-re  is  a 
gulf  between  us  there  which  be  doeB  not  lose  sight  of,  and 
which  we  could  not  pass.  How.  indeed,  I  could  interest  him 
at  all  I  cannot  guess.  A  rich,  high-born  Englishman,  intent 
on  political  life  ;  practical,  prosaic — no,  not  prosaic ;  but  still 
with  the  kind  of  sense  which  does  not  admit  into  its  range  of 
vision  that  world  of  dreams  which  is  familiar  as  their  clait 
lmine  to  Romance  and  to  Art.  It  has  always  11 
that  for  love,  love  such  as  I  conceive  it,  there  must  be  a  & 
and  constant  sympathy  between  two  persons — not,  indeed,  in 
the  usual  and  ordinary  trifles  of  taste  and  sentiment,  but  in 
those  essentials  which  form  the  root  of  character,  and  branch 
cut  in  all  the  leaves  and  blooms  that  expand  to  the  suuthiue 
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and  shrinks  from  the  cold — that  the  worldling  should  wed  the 
worldling,  the  artist  the  artist.  Can  the  realist  and  the  idealist 
blend  together,  and  hold  together  till  death  and  beyond  death  ) 
If  not,  can  there  be  true  love  between  them  1  By  true  love,  I 
mean  the  love  which  interpenetrates  the  soul,  and  once  given, 
can  never  die.     Oh,  Eulalie — answer  me — answer  l 

"  P.S. — I  have  now  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  renounce  all 
thought  of  the  stage." 

FROM  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL  TO  ISAURA  CICOGNA. 

"  My  dear  Child, — How  your  mind  has  grown  since  you 
left  me,  the  sanguine  and  aspiring  votary  of  an  art  which,  of 
all  arts,  brings  the  most  immediate  reward  to  a  successful  cul- 
tivator, and  is  in  itself  so  divine  in  its  immediate  effects  upon 
human  souls !  Who  shall  say  what  may  be  the  after-results  of 
those  effects  which  the  waiters  on  posterity  presume  to  despise 
because  they  are  immediate  1  A  dull  man,  to  whose  mind  a 
ray  of  that  vague  starlight  undetected  in  the  atmosphere  of 
work-day  life  has  never  yet  travelled ;  to  whom  the  philosopher, 
the  preacher,  the  poet  appeal  in  vain — nay,  to  whom  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  grandest  master  of  instrumental  music  are 
incomprehensible;  to  whom  Beethoven  unlocks  no  portal  in 
heaven  ;  to  whom  Rossini  has  no  mysteries  on  earth  unsolved 
by  the  critics  of  the  pit — suddenly  hears  the  human  voice  of 
the  human  singer,  and  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  the  walls 
which  inclosed  him  fall.  The  something  far  from  and  beyond 
the  routine  of  his  commonplace  existence  becomes  known  to 
him,  He  of  himself,  poor  man,  can  make  nothing  of  it.  He 
cannot  put  it  down  on  paper,  and  say  the  next  morning,  '  I 
am  an  inch  nearer  to  heaven  than  I  was  last  night ;'  but  the 
feeling  that  he  is  an  inch  nearer  to  heaven  abides  with  him. 
Unconsciously  he  is  gentler,  he  is  less  earthly,  and,  in  being 
nearer  to  heaven,  he  is  stronger  for  earth.  You  singers  do  not 
•eem  to  me  to  understand  that  you  have — to  use  your  own 
word,  "so  much  in  vogue  that  it  has  become  abused  and  trite — 
a  mhsion  /  When  you  talk  of  missions,  from  whom  comes  the 
mission  1  Not  from  men.  If  there  be  a  mission  from  man  to 
men,  it  must  be  appointed  from  on  high. 


i 
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j  imi  uuuu  :  uu  nut  imagine  tin 

piness  in  our  ])iirsuits  and  aims  more  cc 

you  can  command.     If  we  care  for  fam 

all  do),  that  fame  does  not  come  before 

visible,  palpable  form,  as  it  does  to  th 

I  grant  that  it  may  be  more  enduring,  1 

length  of  which  we  dare  not  reckon.     J 

of  immortality  till  his  language  itself  be 

but  a  share  in  an  uncertain  lottery. 

remain  of  the  Phrynichus,   who  rival! 

Agathon,  who  perhaps  excelled  Euripi 

whom  Horace  acknowledged  a  master 

nown  is  not  in  their  works,  it  is  but  i 

after  all,  the  names  of  singers  and  actor. 

Greece  retains  the  name  of  Pol  us,  Rome 

Garrick,  France  of  Talma,  Italy  of  Past 

posterity  is  likely  to  retain  mine.     You 

tion  which  I  have  often  put  to  myself — ' 

between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  p 

"  These  are  my  thoughts,  these  are  my  ft 

stolen  them,  and  clothed  them  in  his  ow 

more  the  reader  says  this,  the  more  wic 

more  genuine  the  renown,  and,  paradox 

more  consummate  the  originality  of  the 

not  the  mere  gift  of  expression,  it  is  not 

pen,  it  is  not  the  mere  taste  in  arrangemen 

which  thus  enables  the  one  to  interpret  t) 

soul  of  the  many.     It  is  a  power  breath 

in  his  cradle,  and  a  power  that  crathen* 
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writer  of  superior  genius  communicates  to  his  admirers  !  how 
truly  do  you  feel  that  the  greater  is  the  dissatisfaction  in  pro 
portion  to  the  writer's  genius,  and  the  admirer's  conception 
of  it!  But  that  is  the  mystery  which  makes— let  me  borrow 
a  German  phrase — the  cloud-hind  between  the  finite  and  the  infi- 
nite. The  greatest  philosopher,  intent  on  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
feels  that  dissatisfaction  in  Nature  herself.  The  finite  cannot 
reduce  into  logic  and  criticism, the  infinite. 

44  Let  us  dismiss  these  matters,  which  perplex  the  reason, 
and  approach  that  which  touches  the  heart — which  in  your  case, 
my  child,  touches  the  heart  of  woman.  You  speak  of  love. 
and  deem  that  the  love  which  lasts — the  household,  the  con- 
jugal love — should  be  based  upon  such  sympathies  of  pursuit 
that  the  artist  should  wed  with  the  artist. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  questions  you  do  well  to  address  to  me ; 
for  whether  from  my  own  experience,  or  from  that  which  I 
have  gained  from  observation  extended  over  a  wide  range  of 
life,  and  quickened  and  intensified  by  the  class  of  writing  that 
I  cultivate,  and  which  necessitates  a  calm  study  of  the  passions, 
I  am  an  authority  on  such  subjects  better  than  most  women 
can  be.  And  alas!  my  child,  I  come  to  this  result :  there  is 
no  prescribing  to  men  or  to  women  whom  to  select,  whom  to 
refuse.  I  cannot  refute  the  axiom  of  the  ancient  poet,  'In  love 
there  is  no  wherefore.'  But  there  is  a  time— it  is  often  but  a 
moment  of  time — in  which  love  is  not  yet  a  master,  in  which 
we  can  say, '  1  vrill  love — I  will  not  love.' 

"  Now,  if  I  could  find  you  in  such  a  moment,  I  would  say  to 
you,  'Artist,  do  not  love— do  not  marry — an  artist/  Two 
artistic  natures  rarely  combine.  The  artistic  nature  is  wonder 
fully  exacting.  I  fear  it  is  supremely  egotistical — so  jealously 
sensitive  that  it  writhes  at  the  touch  of  a  rival.  Racine  was 
the  happiest  of  husbands  ;  his  wife  adored  his  genius,  but  could 
not  understand  his  plays.  WouM  Racine  have  been  happy  if 
heiiad  married  a  Corneille  in  petticoats  1  1  who  speak  have 
loved  an  artist,  certainly  equal  to  myself.  I  am  sure  that  he 
loved  me.  That  sympathy  in  pursuits  of  which  you  speak  di  ew 
us  together,  and  became  very  soon  the  cause  of  antipathy.  To 
both  of  us  the  endeavour  to  coalesce  was  misery. 

u  I  don't  know  your  M.  Kameau.    Savarin  has  sent  me  some 
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of  hie  writings  ;  from  these  I  judge  that  his  only  dunes  "f 
happiness  would  be  to   marry  a  commonplace    woman   with 
siparalum  de  biejts.     He  is,  believe  me,  but  one   of  the 
with  whom  New   Paris  abounds,  who,  beconee  they  nave    I 
infirmities  of  genius,  imagine  they  have  its  strength. 

"  I  come  next  to  the  Englishman.     I  see  how  serious  is  yot 

Suestbning  about  him.     You  not  only  regard  him  as  a  Iwin. 
istinct  from  the  crowd  of  a  saion ;  he  stands  equally  an 
the  chamber  of  your  thoughts — you  do  not  mention  him   in 
the  game  letter  as  that  which  treats  of  Raniran  and  Bv 
He  has  become  already  an  image  not  to  be  lightly  mix-d  up 
with  others.     You  would  rather  not  have  mentioned  him  ntafi 
to  me,  but  you  could  not  resist  it.     The  interest  you  fi*el  in 
him  so  perplexed  you,  that  in  a  kind  of  feverish  iui.-.i 
you  cry  out  to  me,  '  Can  you  solve  Lin*  riddle  I     I  'hi    ■   ■ 
know  well  Englishmen!     Can  an  Englishman  be  nndei 
out  of  his  island  I '  etc.,  etc.     Yes,  I  have  known   well  many 
Englishmen.     In  affairs  of  the  heart  they  are  much  like  a 
other  men.     No  ;  I  do  not  know  this  Englishman  in  particular, 
nor  any  one  of  his  name. 

"  Well,  my  child,  let  us  frankly  grant  that  this  foreigner  h. 
gained  some  hold  on  your  thoughts,  on  your  )■: 
ahto  on  your  heart.     Do  not  fear  that  he  will  We  you  less  pi 
duringly,  or  that  you  will  become  alienated  from  him,  because 
he  is  not  an  artist.     If  he  be  a  strong  nature,  and  with 
great  purpose  in  life,  your  ambition  will  fuse  itself  in  his  ;  Rod 
knowing  you  as  T  do,  I  believe  you  would  make  an  excellent 
wife  to  an  Englishman  whom  you  honoured  as  well  a-  loved  : 
and  sorry  though  I  should  be  that  you  relinquished  the  singer's 
fame,  I  should  be  consoled  in  thinking  you  safe  in  the  worn* 
best  sphere — a  contented  home,  safe  from  calumny,  safe  1 
gossip.      I  never  had  that  home  ;   and    then'  lias  U-en    nop 
iu  my  author's  life  in  which  1  would  not  have  given  ,-11  i! 
celebrity  it  won  for  the  obscure  commonplace  of  an 
lot     Could  I  move  human  beings  as  pawns  on  a  chess-board,  I 
should  indeed  say  that  the  most  suitable  and  congenial  male 
for  you,    for  a  woman  of  sentiment  and  genius,  would  be  a 
well-born   and    well-educated   German  ;    for    such 
unites,  with  domestic  habits  and  a  strong  sense  of  family  ties, 
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a  romance  of  sentiment,  a  love  of  art,  a  predisposition  toward 
the  poetic  side  of  life,  which  is  very  rare  among  Englishmen  of 
the  same  class.  But  as  the  German  is  not  forthcoming,  I  give 
my  vote  for  the  Englishman,  provided  only  yuii  love  him.  Ah, 
child,  be  sure  of  that.  Do  not  mistake  fancy  for  love.  AD 
women  do  not  require  love  in  marriage,  but  without  it  that 
which  is  best  and  highest  in  you  would  wither  and  die.  Write 
to  me  often  and  tell  me  all.  M.  Savarin  is  right.  My  book 
is  no  longer  my  companion.  It  is  gone  from  me,  and  I  am 
once  more  alone  in  the  world. — Yours  affectionately. 

"  P.S. — Is  not  your  postscript  a  woman's  ?  Does  it  not 
require  a  woman's  postscript  in  reply  ?  You  say  in  yours  that 
you  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of 
the  stage.  I  ask  in  mine,  *  What  has  the  Englishman  to  do 
with  that  determination  ? ' " 


CHAPTER   IV. 


OME  weeks  have  passed  since  Gralu.m's  talk  with  Isaura 
in  the  garden  ;  ne  has  not  visited  the  villa  since.  His 
cousins  the  D'Altons  have  passed  through  Paris  on  their 
way  to  Italy,  meaning  to  stay  a  few  days ;  they  stayed  nearly  a 
month,  and  monopolized  much  of  Graham's  companionship. 
.Both  these  were  reasons  why,  in  the  habitual  society  of  the- 
Duke,  Graham's  persuasion  that  he  was  not  yet  free  to  court 
the  hand  of  Isaura  became  strengthened,  and  with  that  persua- 
sion necessarily  came  a  question  equally  addressed  to  his 
conscience :  "  If  not  yet  free  to  court  her  hand,  am  I  free  to 
expose  myself  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  to  win  her  affec- 
tion t"  But  when  his  cousin  was  gone,  his  heart  began  to 
assert  its  own  righto,  to  argue  its  own  case,  and  suggest  modes 
of  reconciling  its  dictates  to  the  obligations  which  seemed  to 
oppose  them.  In  this  hesitating  state  of  mind  he  received  th« 
following  note :— 


sagairn 


"  Villa  - 

"My  dear  Mb.  Vane, — We  liave  retreated  from  Pfcti 
the  banks  of  tliis  beautiful  little  hike.  Come  and  help  U>  save 
Frank  and  myself  from  quarrelling  with  each  other,  which, 
until  the  Rights  of  Women  are  firmly  established,  married 
folks  always  will  do  when  left  to  themselves,  especially  if  they 
are  still  lovers,  as  Frank  and  I  are.  Love  is  a  terribly  qnarrel- 
Bome  thing.  Make  us  a  present  of  a  few  days  oat  of  your 
wealth  of  time.  We  will  visit  Montmorenci  and  the  haunts  of 
Rousseau — sail  on  the  lake  at  moonlight — dine  at  gipsy  resUn- 
rants  under  trees  not  yet  embrowned  by  summer  heats — discuss 
literature  and  politics — *  Shakspeare  ami  the  musical  frUssrc  ' 
— and  be  as  sociable  and  pleasant  as  Rocacclo's  tale-tellers  at 
Fiesole.  We  shall  he  but  a  small  party — only  the  Savanna,  that 
unconscious  sage  and  humorisl  Signora  Venost*,and  that  dimple- 
cheeked  Iaaura,  who  embodies  tlie  song  of  nightingales  and  the 
smile  of  summer.  Refuse,  and  Frank  shall  not  have  a 
moment  till  he  sends  in  his  claims  fur  thirty  millio 
the  Jltibtima.^-Yo\iT$,  as  you  behave, 

"Lizzie  Morley. 

Graham  did  not  refuse.  He  went  to  Engines  for  four  days 
and  a  quarter.  He  was  under  the  6amc  roof  as  Isaura.  Oh, 
those  happy  days  !— so  happy  that  they  di-ly  descripi  imi. 
though  to  Graham  the  happiest  days  he  had  flyer  knon  0,  thej 
were  happier  still  to  Iaaura.  There  were  drawl 
happiness,  none  to  hers — drawbacks  partly  from  reasons  fa 
weight  of  which  the  reader  will  estimate  later;  partly  fn 
reasons  the  reader  may  at  once  comprehend  and  assess. 
the  sunshine  of  her  joy,  all  the  vivid  colourings  of  I  sit  lira's 
artistic  temperament  came  forth,  so  that  what  I  may  call  the 
homely,  domestic  woman  side  of  her  nature  faded  into  shadow. 
If,  my  dear  reader,  whether  you  he  man  or  woman,  you  hare 
come  into  familiar  contact  with  some  creature  of  a  genius  t 
which,  even  assuming  that  you  yourself  have  n  genius  in  its 
own  way,  you  have  no  special  affinities — have  you  not  felt  ehy 
wilh  that  creature!  Have  you  not,  perhaps,  i,lt  liuw  intensely 
you  could  love  that  creature,  and  doubted  if  that  creature  coul ' 
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possibly  love  you  1  Now  I  think  that  shyness  and  that  disbe- 
lief are  common  with  either  man  or  woman,  if,  however  con- 
scious of  superiority  in  the  prose  of  life,  lie  or  she  recognizes 
inferiority  in  the  poetry  pf  it.  And  yet  this  self-abasenieni  is 
exceedingly  mistaken.  The  poetical  kind  of  genius  is  so  grandly 
indulgent,  so  inherently  deferential,  bows  wilh  such  unaffected 
modesty  to  the  superiority  in  which  it  fears  it  may  fail  (yet 
seldom  does  fail) — the  superiority  of  common-sense.  And 
when  we  come  to  women,  what  marvellous  truth  is  conveyed  by 
the  woman  who  has  had  no  superior  in  intellectual  gifts  among 
her  own  sex  !  Corinne,  crowned  at  the  Capitol,  selects  out  of 
the  whole  world,  as  the  hero  of  her  love,  no  rival  poet  and  en. 
thusiast,  but  a  cold-blooded,  sensible  Englishman. 

Graham  Vane,  in  his  stiong  masculine  form  of  intellect — 
Graham  Vane,  from  whom  I  hope  much,  if  he  live  to  fulfil  his 
rightful  career — had,  not  unreasonably,  the  desire  to  dominate 
the  life  of  the  woman  whom  «he  selected  as  the  partner  of  his 
own.     But. the  life  of  Isaura  seemed  to  escape  him.     If  at 
moments,  listening  to  her,  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  What  a 
companion! — life   could  never   be  dull  with  her" — at  other 
moments  he  would  say,  "True,  never  dull,  but  would  it  be 
always  safe  1 "    And  tnen  comes  in  that  mysterious  power  of 
love  which  crushes  ail  beneath  its  feet,  and  makes  us  end  self- 
commune  by  that  abject  submissiou  of  reason,  which  only  mur 
mars,  •*  Better  be  unhappy  with  the  one  you  love,  than  happy 
with  one  whom  you  do  not."     Ail  such  self-communes  were 
unknown  to  Isaura.     She  lived  in  the  bliss  of  the  hour.     It 
Graham  could  have  read  her  heart,  he  would  have  dismissed  all 
doTibt  whether  he  could  dominate  her  life.     Could  a  Fate  or 
an  angel  have  said  to  her,  "  Choose — on  one  side  I  promise 
you  the  glories  of  a  Catalini,  a  Pasta,  a  Sappho,  a  De  Stael,  a 
George  Sand — all  combined  into  one  immortal  name  ;  or,  on 
the  other  side,  the  whole  heart  of  the  man  who  would  estrange 
himself  from  you  if  you  had  such  combination  of  glories  " — 
her  answer  would  have  brought  Graham  Vane  to  her  feet ;  all 
scruples,  all  doubts  would  have  vanished  ;  he  would  have  ex- 
claimed, with  the  generosity  inherent  in  the  higher  order  of 
man,  "  Be  glorious,  if  your  nature  wills  it  so.     Glory  enough  to 
that  you  would  have  resigned  glory  itself  to  become  mine." 
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But  how  ia  it  that  men  worth  a  woman's  loving  bseome  M 
diffident  when  they  love  intenselyl  Even  in  ordinary 
of  love  there  ia  so  ineffable  a  delicacy  in  virgin  woman,  that  a 
man,  be  he  how  refined  soever,  feels -himself  rough  and  rude 
and  coarse  in  comparison.  And  while  that  sort  of  del  icacy 
pre-eminent  in  this  Italian  orphan,  there  came,  to  increase  the 
humility  of  the  man  so  proud  and  so  confident  in  himself  when 
he  had  only  men  to  deal  with,  the  consciousness  that  his  in- 
tellectual nature  was  hard  and  positive  beside  the  angel -like 
purity  and  the  fairy  like  play  of  ben. 

There  was  a  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Morley  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  those  two.  She  had  a  grtut  regard  and  a 
great  admiration  for  both.  To  her  mind,  unconscious  of  all 
Graham's  doubts  and  prejudices,  they  were  exactly  suited  to 
each  other.  A  man  of  intellect  so  cultivated  us  Graham's,  if 
married  to  a  commonplace  English  "  Miss,"  would  surety  led 
as  if  life  had  no  sunshine  and  ho  flowers.  The  lore  of  :m 
laatm  would  steep  it  in  sunshine,  pave  it  with  Bowers,  Ml- 
Morley  admitted — all  American  Republicans  of  gentle  birth  do 
admit — the  instincts  which  lead  "  like  "  to  match  with  '•  like," 
an  equality  of  blood  and  race.  With  all  her  assertion  uf  the 
Eights  of  Woman,  I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Morley  would  ever 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  consenting  that  the  richest, 
and  prettiest,  and  cleverest  girl  in  the  States  could  become  the 
wife  of  a  son  uf  hers  if  the  girl  had  the  taint  of  negro  blood, 
even  though  shown  nowhere  save  the  alight  distinguishing  hue 
of  her  finger-nails.  So,  had  Isaura's  merits  been  threefold 
what  they  were,  and  she  had  been  the  wealthy  betn 
tail  grocer,  this  fair  Republican  would  have  opposed  (more 
strongly  than  many  an  English  duchess,  or  at  leu 
duke,  would  do,  the  wish  of  a  son)  the  thought  of  an 
tween  Graham  Vane  and  the  grocer's  daughter  I  But  lsaun 
was  a  Cicogna — an  offspring  of  a  very  ancient  and  very  noble 
house.  Disparities  of  fortune,  or  mere  worldly  position,  Mrs. 
Morley  supremely  despised.  Here  were  the  great  paritiefl  ol 
alliance — parities  in  years  and  good  looks  and  mental  cul- 
ture. So,  in  short,  she,  in  the  invitation  given  to  them,  h 
planned  for  the  union  between  Isanra  aud  Graham. 

To  this  plan  she  had  an  antagonist,  whom  she  did  not  e 
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guess,  in  Madame  Savarin.     That  lady,  as  much  attached  to 
Isaura  as  was  Mrs.  Morley  herself,  and  still  more  desirous  of 
seeing  a  girl,  brilliant  and  parentless,  transferred  from  the 
companionship  of  Signora  Veuosta  to  the  protection  of  a  hus- 
band, entertained  no  belief  in  the  serious  attentions  of  Graham 
Vane.     Perhaps  she  exaggerated  his  worldly  advantages — per- 
haps she  undervalued  the  warmth  of  his  affections  ;  but  it  was 
not  within  the  range  of  her  experience,  confined  much  to  Pari- 
sian life,  nor  in  harmony  with  her  notions  of  the  frigidity  and 
morgue  of  the  English  national  character,  that  a  rich  and  high- 
born young  man,  to  whom  a  great  career  in  practical  public  life 
was  predicted,  should  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  foreign 
orphan  girl  who,  if  of  gentle  birth,  had  no  useful  connections, 
would  bring  no  correspondent  dot,  and  had  been  reared  and  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  the  stage.     She  much  more  feared 
that  the  result  of  any  attentions  on  the  part  of  such  a  man 
would  be  rather  calculated  to  compromise  the  orphan's  name, 
or  at  least  to  mislead  her  expectations,  than  to  secure  her  the 
shelter  of  a  wedded  home.     Moreover,  she  had  cherished  plans 
of  her  own  for  Isaura's  future.     Madame  Savarin  had  conceived 
for  Gustave  Rameau  a  friendly  regard,  stronger  than  that  which 
Mrs.  Morley  entertained  for  Graham  Vane,  for  it  was  more 
motherly.     Gustave  had  been  familiarized  to  her  sight  and  her 
thoughts  since  he  had  first  been  launched  into  the  literary 
world  under  her  husband's  auspices ;  he  had  confided  to  her 
his  mortification  in  his  failures,  his  joy  in  his  successes.     His 
beautiful  countenance,  his  delicate  health,  his  very  infirmities 
and  defects,  had  endeared  him  to  her  womanly  heart.     Isaura 
was  the  wife  of  all  others  who,  in  Madame  Savarin's  opinion, 
was  made  for  Rameau.     Her  fortune,  so  trivial  beside  the 
wealth  of  the  Englishman,  would  be  a  competence  to  Rameau  ; 
then  that  competence  might  swell  into  vast  riches  if  Isaura 
succeeded  on  the  stage.     She  found  with  extreme  d  is  pleasure 
that  Isaura's  mind  had  become  estranged  from  the  profession 
to  which  she  had  been  destined,  and  divined  that  a  deference 
to  the  Englishman's  prejudices  had  something  to  do  with  that 
estrangement.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Frenchwoman, 
wife  to  a  sprightly  man  of  letters,  who  had  intimate  friends  and 
allies  in  every  department  oi  the  artistic  world,  should  cherish 


*  iciicuwomen  are,  against  al 

tin*  same  freedom  and  independence  o 
of  women  -Frenchwomen — when  mi 
have  disapproved  the  entrance  of  Is; 
career  until  she  could  enter  it  as  awi 
— the  wife  of  Gustave  Rameau. 

Unaware  of  the  rivalry  between  th 
and  schemers,  Graham  and  I&aura  glidt 
down  the  current,  which  as  yet  ran 
which  love  is  spoken  were  exchanged 
though  constantly  together,  they  were 
but  for  moments,  alone  with  each  other 
schemed  more  than  once  to  give  them 
that  mutual  explanation  of  heart  whicl 
taken  place  ;  with  art  more  practised  a 
dame  Savarin  contrived  to  baffle  her  hot 
indeed,  neither  Graham  nor  Isaura  soug 
ties  for  themselves.     He,  as  we  know, 
wholly  justified  in  uttering  the  words  o\ 
of  honour  binds  himself  for  life ;  and 
hearted  and  loving  truly,  does  not  shr 
opportunities  which  it  is  for  the  man  t 
needed  no  words  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  dance  of  the  ey 
ively,  mysteriously,  by  the  glow  of  her  < 
ence  of  her  lover.     She  knew  that  she  h 
unless  she  wpw.  u«i— 
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from  lovers  of  books  in  summer  holidays.  Savarin  was  a  critic 
by  profession ;  Graham  Vane,  if  not  that,  at  least  owed  such 
literary  reputation  as  he  had  yet  gained  to  essays  in  which  the 
rare  critical  faculty  was  conspicuously  developed. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  clash  of  these  two  minds  encoun- 
tering each  other ;  they  differed  perhaps  less  in  opinions  than 
in  the  mode  by  which  opinions  are  discussed.  The  English- 
man's range  of  reading  was  wider  than  the  Frenchman's,  and 
his  scholarship  more  accurate  ;  but  the  Frenchman  had  a  com- 
pact neatness  of  expression,  a  light  and  "nimble  grace,  whether 
in  the  advancing  or  the  retreat  of  his  argument,  which  covered 
deficiencies,  and  often  made  them  appear  like  merits.  Graham 
was  compelled,  indeed,  to  relinquish  many  of  the  forces  of 
superior  knowledge  or  graver  eloquence  which,  with  less  lively 
antagonists,  he  could  have  brought  into  the  field,  for  the  witty 
sarcasm  of  Savarin  would  have  turned  them  aside  as  pedantry 
or  declamation.  But  though  Graham  was  neither  dry  nor 
diffuse,  and  the  happiness  at  his  heart  brought  out  the  gaiety  of 
humour  which  had  been  his  early  characteristic,  and  yet  rendered 
his  familiar  intercourse  genial  and  playful — still  there  was  this 
distinction  between  his  humour  and  Savarin's  wit,  that  in  the 
first  there  was  always  something  earnest,  in  the  last  always 
something  mocking.  And  in  criticism  Graham  seemed  ever 
anxious  to  bring  out  a  latent  beauty,  even  in  writers  com- 
paratively neglected.  Savarin  was  acutest  when  dragging  forth 
a  blemish  never  before  discovered  in  writers  universal!  v  read. 

Graham  did  not  perhaps  notice  the  profound  attention  with 
which  Isaura  listened  to  him  in  these  intellectual  skirmishes 
with  the  more  glittering  Parisian.  There  was  this  distinction 
she  made  between  him  and  Savarin ;  when  the  last  spoke  she 
often  chimed  in  with  some  happy  sentiment  of  her  own  ;  but 
she  never  interrupted  Graham — never  intimated  a  dissent  from 
his  theories  of  art,  or  the  deductions  he  drew  from  them  ;  and 
she  would  remain  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  minutes  when 
his  voice  ceased.  There  was  passing  from  his  mind  into  hers 
an  ambition  which  she  imagined,  poor  girl,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  think  he  had  inspired,  and  which  might  become  a 
new  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  But  as  yet  the  ambi- 
tion was  vague  and  timid — an  idea  or  a  dream  to  be  fulfilled 
in  tome  indefinite  future, 
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The  last  night  of  this  short-lived  holiday- time  the  party, 
after  staying  nut  ou  the  lake  to  a  later  hour  than  usual,  stood 
lingering  still  on  the  lawn  of  the  villa;  and  their  host,  who  was 
rather  addicted  to  superficial  studies  of  the  positive  science*, 
including,  of  course,  the  most  popular  of  all,  astronomy,  kept 
his  guests  politely  listening  to  speculative  conjectures  on  the 
probable  size  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sinus — that  very  distant  awl 
very  gigantic  inhabitant  of  heaven  who  has  led  philosophers 
into  mortifying  reflections  upon  the  utter  insignificance  of  our 
own  poor  little  planet,  capable  of  producing  nothing  greater 
than  Shakspcares  ami  New  tons,  Aristotles  and  Cajsars — mani- 
kins, no  doubt,  beside  intellects  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
world  in  which  they  flourish. 

As  it  chanced,  Isanra  and  Graham  were  then  standing  close 
to  each  other  and  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  "It  is  very 
strange,"  said  Graham,  laughing  low,  "  how  little  I  enre  about 
Sinus.  He  is  the  sun  of  some  other  system,  and  is  perhaps 
not  habitable  at  all,  except  by  Salamanders.  He  cannot  be 
one  of  the  stars  with  which  I  have  established  familiar  acqu.tint- 
"  reams  and  Impes,  as  mast  of 
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heavenly.  America  is  to  extinguish  Europe,  and  then  Sirius 
is  to  extinguish  the  world." 

"Not  for  some  millions  of  years ;  time  to  look  about  us," 
said  the  Colonel,  gravely.  "  But  I  certainly  differ  from  those 
who  maintain  that  Sirius  recedes  from  us.  I  say  that  he  ap- 
proaches. The  principles  of  a  body  so  enlightened  must  be 
those  of  progress."  Then,  addressing  Graham  in  English,  he 
added,  "  There  will  be  a  mulling  in  this  fogified  planet  some 
day,  I  predicate.     Sirius  is  a  keener  /  " 

"  I  have  not  imagination  lively  enough  to  interest  myself  in 
the  destinies  of  Sirius  in  connection  with  our  planet  at  a  date 
so  remote,"  said  Graham,  smiling.  Then  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per to  Isanra,  "  My  imagination  does  not  carry  me  further  than 
to  wonder  whether  this  day  twelvemonth — the  8th  of  July — 
we  two  shall  both  be  singling  out  that  same  star,  and  gazing  on 
it  as  now,  side  by  side." 

This  was  the  sole  utterance  of  that  sentiment  in  which  the 
romance  of  love  is  so  rich  that  the  Englishman  addressed  to 
Isanra  daring  those  memorable  summer  days  at  Enghien. 


CHAPTER  V. 


(HE  next  morning  the  party  broke  up.  Letters  had  been 
delivered  both  to  Savarin  and  to  Graham  which,  even 
had  the  day  for  departure  not  been  fixed,  would  have 
summoned  them  away.  On  reading  his  letter,  Savarin's  brow 
became  clouded.  He  made  a  sign  to  his  wife  after  breakfast, 
and  wandered  away  with  her  down  an  alley  in  the  little  garden. 
His  trouble  was  of  that  nature  which  a  wife  either  soothes  or 
aggravates,  according  sometimes  to  her  habitual  frame  of  mind, 
sometimes  to  the  mood  of  temper  in  which  she  may  chance  to 
be — a  household  trouble,  a  pecuniary  trouble. 

Savarin  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  man.  His  mode  of 
living,  though  elegant  and  hospitable,  was  modest  compared  to 
(hat  of  many  French  authors  inferior  to  himself  in  the  fame 
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which  at  Paris  brings  a  very  good  return  in  francs.  But  his 
station  itself  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  literary  clique  necessitated 
many  expenses  which  were  too  congenial  to  his  extreme  good- 
nature to  be  regulated  by  strict  prudence.  His  hand  wai 
always  open  to  distressed  writers  and  struggling  artists,  and 
his  sole  income  was  derived  from  his  pen  and  a  journal  in  which 
he  was  cliii-f  editor  and  formerly  sole  proprietor.  But  that 
journal  had  of  late  not  prospered.  He  had  sold  or  pledged  a 
ci  m  si  d  era  hie  share  in  the  proprietorship.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled also  to  borrow  a  sum  large  for  him,  and  the  debt, 
obtained  from  a  retired  bourgeois  who  lent  out  hie  moneys  "  by 
way,"  he  said,  "  of  maintaining  an  excitement  and  interest  in 
tile,"  would  in  a  few  days  become  due.  The  letter  was  uot 
from  that  creditor,  but  it  was  from  his  publisher,  containing  a 
very  disagreeable  statement  of  accounts,  pressing  for  settlement, 
and  del-lining  an  offer  of  Savarin's  for  a  new  book  (not  yet 
lii-gun)  except  on  terms  that  the  author  valued  himself  too 
highly  to  accept.  Altogether  the  situation  was  unpleasant 
There  were  many  times  in  which  Madame  Savarin  presumed  to 
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ears,  who  can  be  wonderfully  affectionate,  wonderfully  sensible  ; 
admirable  wives  and  mothers,  and  yet  are  deficient  in  artistic 
sympathies  with  artistic  natures.  Still,  a  really  good  honest 
wife  is  such  an  incalculable  blessing  to  her  lord,  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  talk  in  the  solitary  allie,  this  man  of  exquisite 
finesse,  of  the  undefinable  high-bred  temperament,  and,  alas  ! 
the  painfully  morbid  susceptibility,  which  belong  to  the 
genuine  artistic  character,  emerged  into  the  open  sunlit  lawn 
with  his  crest  uplifted,  his  lip  curled  upward  in  its  joyous 
mockery,  and  perfectly  persuaded  that  somehow  or  other  he 
should  put  down  the  offensive  publisher,  and  pay  off  the  oftVnd 
ing  creditor  when  the  clay  for  payment  came.  Still  he  had 
judgment  enough  to  know  that  to  do  this  he  must  get  back  to 
Paris,  and  could  not  dawdle  away  precious  hours  in  discussing 
the  principles  of  poetry  with  Graham  Vane. 

There  was  only  one  thing,  apart  from  "the  begging  hat.' 
in  which  Savarin  dissented  from  his  wife.  She  suggested  hid 
starting  a  new  journal  in  conjunction  with  Gustavo  Jinmeau. 
upon  whose  genius  and  the  expectations  to  be  formed  from  it 
(here  she  was  tacitly  thinking  of  I.saura  wedded  to  Kanieau, 
and  more  than  a Malibran  on  the  stage)  she  insisted  vehemently. 
Savarin  did  not  thus  estimate  Gustavo  Kameau—  though  tr  Jmu 
a  clever,  promising  young  writer  in  a  very  bad  school  of  writing, 
who  might  do  well  some  day  or  other.  l>ut  that  a  Kameau 
could  help  a  Savarin  to' make  a  fortune  !  No  ;  at  that  idea  no 
opened  his  eyes,  patted  his  wife's  shoulder,  and  called  her 

enfant." 

Graham's  letter  was  from  M.  Renard,  and  rr.n  thus  : 


it 


"  MONSIEUR, — I  had  the  honour  to  call  at  your  apartment 
this  morning,  and  I  write  this  line  to  the  address  given  t<,  ;:ie 
by  your  concierge,  to  say  fhat  J  have  been  lovtunate  enough  t< 
ascertain  that  the  relation  Oi  the  missing  lady  is  now  at  ■'ari.s. 
I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to\ittend  your  summons.— 
Deign  to  accept,  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  my  profound  con- 
sideration. 

"  J.  Renard." 

Tbia  communication  sufficed  to  put  Graham  into  very  high 
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spirits.  Anything  that  promised  success  to  his  research  seemed 
to  deliver  his  thoughts  from  a  burden  and  his  will  from  > 
fetter.  Perhaps  in  a  few  days  he  might  frankly  and  honour- 
ably say  to  Isaura  words  which  would  justify  his  retaining 
longer,  anil  pressing  more  ardently,  the  delicato  hand  which 
trembled  in  his  as  they  took  leave. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  Graham  dispatched  a  note  to  M.  Renard 
requesting  to  see  him,  and  received  a  brief  line  in  reply  that 
M.  Renard  feared  that  he  should  he  detained  on  other  and  im 
port  ant  business  till  the  evening,  but  hoped  to  call  at  eight 
o'clock.  A  few  minutes  before  that  hour  he  entered  Graham's 
apartment 

"  You  have  discovered  the  uncle  of  Louise  Duval  I "  ex- 
claimed Graham  ;  "  of  course  you  mean  M.  de  Mauleon,  and 
he  is  at  Paris  I  " 

"  True  so  far,  monsieur  ;  but  do  not  be  too  sanguine  as  to 
the  results  of  the  information  I  can  give  you.  Permit  me,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  state  the  circumstances.  When  you 
acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that  M.  de  Mauleon  was  the  uncle 
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by  this  man — articles  evading  the  censure  and  penalties  of  the 
law,  but  very  mischievous  in  their  tone.  All  who  had  come  into 
familiar  communication  with  this  person  were  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  powers;  and  also  with  a  vague  belief  that  he 
belonged  to  a  higher  class  in  breeding  and  education  than  that 
of  a  petty  agent  ae  change.  My  colleague  set  himself  to  watch 
the  man,  and  took  occasions  of  business  at  his  little  office  to  enter 
into  talk  with  him.  Not  by  personal  appearance,  but  by  voice, 
he  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  man  was  not  wholly  a  stranger  to 
him ;  a  peculiar  voice  with  a  slight  Norman  breadth  of  pronun- 
ciation, though  a  Parisian  accent  ;  a  voice  very  low,  yet  very 
distinct — very  masculine,  yet  very  gentle.  My  colleague  was 
puzzled,  till  late  one  evening  he  observed  the  man  coming  out 
of  the  house  of  one  of  these  rich  malcontents,  the  rich  malcon- 
tent himself  accompanying  him.  My  colleague,  availing  himself 
of  the  dimness  of  light,  as  the  two  passed  into  a  lane  which  led 
to  the  agent's  apartment,  contrived  to  keep  close  behind  and 
listen  to  their  conversation.  But  of  this  he  heard  nothing — 
only  when,  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  the  rich  man  turned 
abruptly,  shook  his  companion  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  parted 
from  him  saying, '  Never  fear  ;  all  shall  go  right  with  you,  my 
dear  Victor.'  At  the  sound  of  that  name  *  Victor,'  my  col- 
league's memories,  before  so  confused,  became  instantaneously 
clear.  Previous  to  entering  our  service,  he  had  been  in  the 
horse  business — a  votary  of  the  turf;  as  such  he  had  often 
seen  the  brilliant  'sportman,1  Victor  de  Maul6on  ;  sometimes 
talked  to  him.  Yes,  that  was  the  voice — the  slight  Norman 
intonation  (Victor  de  Mauleon's  father  had  it  strongly,  and 
Victor  had  passed  some  of  his  early  childhood  in  Normandy), 
thesubdued  modulation  of  speech  which  had  made  so  polite  the 
offence  to  men,  or  so  winning  the  courtship  to  women — that  was 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  But  why  there  in  that  disguise  1  What 
was  his  real  business  and  object  1  My  confrere  had  no  time 
allowed  to  him  to  prosecute  such  inquiries.  Whether  Victor 
or  the  rich  malcontent  had  observed  him  at  their  heels,  and 
feared  he  might  have  overheard  their  words,  I  know  not ;  but 
the  next  day  appeared  in  one  of  the  popular  journals  circulating 
among  the  ouwiers,  a  paragraph  stating  that  a  Paris  spy  had 
been  seen  at  Lyons,  warning  all  honest  men  against  his  niachi- 
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nations,  and  containing  a  tolerably  accurate  description  of  his 
person.  Ami  that  very  day,  on  venturing  forth,  my  estimable 
colleague  suddenly  found  himself  hustled  by  a  ferocious  timing, 
from  whoso  liands  he  was  with  great  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
municipal  guard.  He  left  Lyons  that  night;  and  for  recompense 
of  his  services  received  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  chief.  He 
had  committed  the  worst  offence  in  our  profession,  tnp  <it  wfc. 
Having  only  heard  the  outlines  of  this  story  from  another,  I 
repaired  to  my  amfrSre,  after  my  last  interview  with  monsieur, 
and  learned  what  1  now  tell  you  from  his  own  lips.  As  lie  was 
not  in  my  branch  of  the  service,  I  could  not  oilier  him  to 
return  to  Lyons:  and  I  doubt  whether  his  chief  would  have 
allowed  it.  Hut  I  went  to  Lyons  myself,  and  there  ascertained 
that-  oiii'  supposed  Vicomte  had  left  that  town  f«r  Paris 'some 
mouths  ago.  nut  h>ng  after  the  adventure  of  my  colleague. 
The  man  lune  a  very  good  character  generally — was  said  to  W 
very  honest  and  inoffensive  ;  and  the  notice  taken  of  him  by 
persons  of  higher  rank  was  attributed  generally  to  a  rcspictlor 
his  talents,  and  not  on  account  of  any  sympathy  in  political 
opinions.     I  found  that  the  etmjrhn  mentioned,  and  who  alone 
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first  train  starting  for  Lille  upon  an  important  political  investi- 
gation which  brooked  no  delay.  He  will  be  back  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  monsieur  shall  have  the  description." 

"  Nay  :  I  think  I  will  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  and  try  my 
chance  to-night.  If  the  man  be  really  a  conspirator,  and  it  looks 
likely  enough,  who  knows  but  what  he  may  see  quick  reason  to 
take  alarm  and  vanish  from  Paris  at  any  hour  ?     Cafe  Jean 

Jacques,  Hue ;  I  will  go.     Stay  ;  you  have  seen  Victor  de 

Aiauleon  in  his  youth  :  what  was  he  like  then  ? " 

"Tall — slender — but  bm-vl  shouldered — very  erect — carry- 
ing his  head  high — a  pr  usi  »n  of  dark  curls — a  small  black 
moustache — fair  clear  coil  lexion —  M  coloured  eyes  with  dark 
lashes — fort  bei  hvmme.     1  ut  he  will  no   look  like  that  now." 

"  His  present  age  ?  " 

"  Forty  seven  or  forty-eight.  1>ik  bef  re  you  go,  I  must  beg 
you  to  consider  well  what  you  are  uuout.  It  is  evident  that 
M.  de  Mauleon  has  some  strong  reason,  whatever  it  be,  for 
merging  his  identity  in  that  of  Jean  Lebeau.  I  presume,  there- 
fore, that  you  could  scarcely  go  up  to  M.  Lebeau,  when  you 
have  discovered  him,  and  say,  l  Pray,  M.  le  Vicumte,  can  you 
give  me  some  tidings  of  your  niece,  Louise  Duval  ] '  If  you 
thus  accosted  him,  you  might  possibly  bring  some  danger  on 
yourself,  but  you  would  certainly  gain  uo  information  from 
him." 

"  True." 

u  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  mako  his  acquaintance  as  M. 
Lebeau,  how  can  you  assume  him  to  know  anything  about 
Louise  Duval  ] " 

"  Par  bleu  I  M.  Renard,  you  try  to  toss  me  a*ide  on  both  horns 
of  the  dilemma ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  I  once  make  his 
acquaintance  as  M.  Lebeau,  I  might  gradually  and  cautiously 
feci  my  way  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  the  question  to 
which  I  seek  a  reply.  I  suppose,  too,  that  the  man  must  be  in 
very  poor  circumstances  to  adopt  so  humble  a  calling,  and  that 
a  small  sum  of  money  may  smooth  all  difficulties." 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  M  Renard,  thoughtfully  ; 
"but  grant  that  money  may  do  so,  and  grant  also  that  the 
Vicomte,  being  a  needy  man,  has  become  a  very  unscrupulous 
one — is  there  anything  in  your  motives  for  discovering  Louise 
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Duval  which  might  occasion  yon  trouble  and  annoyance,  if  it 
were  divined  by  a  needy  and  unscrupulous  man  t — anything 
which  might  give  him  a  power  of  threat  or  exaction  T  Mind, 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  me  any  secret  you  have  reasons  for 
concealing,  but  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  prndent  if  you  did 
not  let  M.  Lebcau  know  your  real  name  and  rank — if,  in  short, 
you  could  follow  his  examjile,  and  adopt  a  disguise.  But  no; 
when  1  think  of  it,  you  would  doubtless  be  so  unpractised  in 
the  art  of  disguise  that  he  would  detect  you  at  once  to  be  other 
than  you  seem  ;  and  if  suspecting  you  of  spying  into  his  secrets, 
and  if  those  secrets  he  really  of  a  political  nature,  your  very 
life  might  not  he  safe." 

"  Thank  you  for  that  hint — the  disguise  is  an  excellent  idea, 
and  combines  amusement  with  precaution.  That  this  Victor 
ile  Man  lion  must  be  a  very  unprincipled  and  dangerous  man  is, 
I  think,  abundantly  clear.  Granting  that  he  was  innocent  of 
all  design  of  robbery  in  the  affair  of  the  jewels,  stdl,  the  offence 
which  lie  did  own — that  of  admitting  himself  at  night  by  a 
false  key  into  the  rooms  of  a  wife,  whom  he  sought  to  surprise 
or  terrify  into    dishonour— was  a  villanous  action  ;    and  his 
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which  they  are  represented  in  French  or  German  caricatures — 
loose  jacket  of  tweed,  with  redundant  pockets,  waistcoat  to 
match,  short  dust-coloured  trowsers.  He  had  combed  his  hair 
straight  oyer  his  forehead,  which,  as  I  have  said  somewhere 
before,  appeared  in  itself  to  alter  the  character  of  his  counte- 
nance, and,  without  any  resort  to  paints  or  cosmetics,  had 
somehow  or  other  given  to  the  expression  of  his  face  an  impu- 
dent, low-bred  expression,  with  a  glass  screwed  on  to  his  right 
eye;  such  a  look  as  a  cockney  journeyman,  wishing  to  pass  for 
a  "swell"  about  town,  may  cast  on  a  servant-maid  in  the  pit  ot 
a  suburban  theatre. 

"Will  it  do,  old  fellow?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  rollicking, 
swaggering  tone  of  voice,  speaking  French  with  a  villanous 
British  accent. 

"Perfectly,"  said  Renard,  laughing.  "I  offer  my  compli- 
ments, and  if  ever  you  are  ruined,  monsieur,  I  will  promise  you 
a  place  in  our  police.  Only  one  caution — take  care  not  to 
overdo  your  part." 

"Bight.    A  quarter  to  nine — I'm  off" 


CHAPTER   VL 


HERE  is  generally  a  brisk  exhilaration  of  spirits  in  the 
return  of  any  special  amusement  or  light  accomplish- 
ment associated  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  earlier 
youth  ;  and  remarkably  so,  I  believe,  when  the  amusement  or 
accomplishment  has  been  that  of  the  amateur  stage  player. 
Certainly  I  have  known  persons  of  very  grave  pursuits,  ot  very 
dignified  character  and  position,  who  seem  to  regain  the  vivacity 
of  boyhood  when  disguising  look  and  voice  for  a  part  in  some 
drawing-room  comedy  or  charade.  I  might  name  statesmen 
of  solemn  repute  rejoicing  to  raise  and  to  join  in  a  laugh  at 
their  expense  in  such  travesty  of  their  habitual  selves. 

The  reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  nor,  I  trust, 
deem  it  inconsistent  with  the  more  serious  attributes  of  Gra- 
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ham's  character,  if  the  Englishman  fo|t  the  sort  of  joyous 
excitement  I  describe,  as,  in  his  way  to  the  Cafe  Jean  Jaeput, 
ho  meditated  tlie  rule  lie  had  undertaken  ;  and  the  joyousnesi 
was  heightened  beyond  the  mere  holiday  sense  of  humouri&tic 
pleasantry  by  the  sanguine  hope  that  much  to  affect  his  lasting 
happiness  might  result  from  the  success  of  the  object  for  which 
his  disguise  was  assumed. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  past  nine  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Vttft  i/rtin  Jacques.  He  dismissed  the  here  and  entered.  The 
apartment  devoted  to  customers  comprised  two  large  rooms. 
The  first  was  the  ca.fi  pi-operly  speaking  ;  the  second,  opening 
on  it.  wiw  the  billiard-room.  Conjecturing  that  he  should 
probably  lind  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  quest  employed  A 
the  billiard  table,  Graham  passed  thither  at  once.  A  tall  man, 
who  might  be  seveii-and-loity,  with  a  long  black  beard  slightly 
grizzled,  was  at  play  with  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-eight, 
who  gave  him  odds — as  better  players  of  twenty  eight  ought 
to  give  mhls  to  a  player,  though  originally  of  equal  force,  whose 
eve  is  nut  so  (j'lick,  whose  ha.id  is  not  so  stead/,  as  they  were 
twenty  yeais  a-o.    baid  Graham  to  himself,   "The  bearded 
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comes  out  as  he  has  done  to-night ;  but  to-night  he  has  steadied 
his  hand.     He  has  had  six  petits  verres." 

"  Ah,  indeed !     Do  you  know  his  name  ? n 

"  I  should  think  so ;  he  buried  my  father,  my  two  aunts,  and 
my  wife." 

"  Buried f  said  Graham, more  and  more  British  in  his  accent; 
"I  don't  understand." 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  English.'1 

"  I  confess  it." 

"  And  a  stranger  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre.' 

"  True." 

u  Or  you  would  have  heard  of  M.  Giraud,  the  liveliest  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Company  for  conducting  funerals.  They  are 
going  to  play  La  Poule." 

"Much  disconcerted,  Graham  retreated  into  the  cafi,  and 
seated  himself  hap-hazard  at  one  of  the  small  tables.  Glancing 
round  the  room,  he  saw  no  one  in  whom  he  could  conjecture 
the  once  brilliant  Vicomte. 

The  company  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  decent,  and  especi- 
ally what  may  be  called  local  There  were  some  blouses  drinking 
wine,  no  doubt  of  the  cheapest  and  thinnest ;  some  in  rough, 
coarse  dresses,  drinking  beer.  These  were  evidently  English, 
Belgian,  or  German  artisans.  At  one  table  four  young  men, 
who  looked  like  small  journeymen,  were  playing  cards.  At 
three  other  tables  men  older,  better  dressed,  probably  shop- 
keepers, were  playing  dominoes.  Graham  scrutinized  these 
last,  but  among  thenPall  could  detect  no  one  corresponding  to 
his  ideal  of  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  "  Probably,"  thought 
be,  "  I  am  too  late,  or  perhaps  he  will  not  be  here  this  evening. 
At  all  events,  I  will  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Then,  the 
garym  approaching  his  table,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  for 
something,  and,  still  in  strong  English  accent,  asked  for  lemon- 
ade and  an  evening  journal.  The  (jargon  nodded,  and  went  his 
way.  A  monsieur  at  the  round  table  next  his  own  politely 
handed  to  him  the  Galignani,  saying  in  very  good  English, 
though  unmistakably  the  good  English  of  a  Frenchman,  "  The 
English  journal,  at  your  service." 

Graham  bowed  his  head,  accepted  the  Galif/nani,  and  inspec.ed 
his  courteous  neighbour.    A  more  respectable-looking  mau  no 
N 
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En;:li-hman  could  see  in  an  English  country  town.  He  wore 
an  uu] >iet ending  flaxen  wig.  with  limp  whiskers  that  met  at 
the  cliin,  and  might  originally  have  been  the  same  colour  u 
the  wig,  but  were  now  of  a  pale  gray — no  beard,  no  moustache. 
He  was  dressed  with  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  a  sober  citi- 
zen— a  high  white  neckcloth,  with  a  large  old-Cushioned  pin, 
containing  a  little  knot  of  hair,  covered  with  glass  or  crystal, 
and  bordered  with  a  black  frame-work,  in  which  were  inscribed 
letters— evidently  a  mourning  pin,  hallowed  to  the  memory  of 
a  lust  spouse  or  child — a  man  who,  in  England,  might  be  the 
mayor  of  a  cathedral  t"»n,  at  least  the  town-clerk.  He  seemed 
suffering  from  some  infirmity  of  vision,  fur  he  wore  green 
spectacles.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  very  mild  and  gentle; 
apparently  he  was  about  sixty  years  old— somewhat  more. 

Graham  took  kindly  to  his  neighbour,  insomnia  that,  in  re- 
turn for  the  G'.iliijniini,  he  offered  him  ft  cigar,  lighting  one 
himself. 

His  neighbour  refused  politely. 

"  Merci  I  I  never  smoke— never;  men  midecin  forbids  it- 
If  I  cmil  1  be  tempted,  it  would  be  by  an  English  cigar.     Ah, 
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"  I  won  the  first,  and  lost  the  second  through  the  defect  of 
my  eye-sight ;  the  game  depended  on  a  stroke  which  would 
have  been  easy  to  an  infant — 1  missed  it." 

Here  the  dominoes  arrived,  and  M.  Georges  began  shuffling 
them  ;  the  other  turned  to  Graham  and  asked  politely  if  he 
understood  the  game. 

•4  A  little,  but  not  enough  to  comprehend  why  it  is  said  to 
require  so  much  skill." 

"  It  is  chiefly ^tn  affair  of  memory  with  me  ;  but  M.  Georges, 
my  opponent,  has  the  talent  of  combination,  which  I  have 
not." 

*'  Nevertheless,"  replied  M.  Georges,  gruffly,  "  you  are  not 
easily  beaten ;  it  is  for  you  to  play  first,  M.  Lebeau." 

Graham  almost  started.  Was  it  possible  ?  This  mild,  limp- 
whiskered,  flaxen-wigged  man,  Victor  do  Maul6on,  the  Don 
Juan  of  his  time  ;  the  last  person  in  the  room  he  should  have 
guessed.  Yet,  now  examining  his  neighbour  with  more  atten- 
tive eye,  he  wondered  at  his  stupidity  in  not  having  lecognized 
at  once  the  ci-devant  gentilhomme  and  beau  garcon.  It  happens 
frequently  that  our  imagination  plays  us  this  trick  ;  we  iorm 
to  ourselves  an  idea  of  some  one  eminent  for  good  or  for  evil — 
a  poet,  a  statesman,  a  general,  a  murderer,  a  swindler,  a  thief: 
the  man  is  before  us,  and  our  ideas  have  gone  into  so  dinerent 
a  groove  that  he  does  not  excite  a  suspicion.  We  are  told  who 
he  is,  and  immediately  detect  a  thousand  things  that  ought  to 
have  proved  his  identity. 

Looking  thus  again  with  rectified  vision  at  the  false  Lebeau, 
Graham  observed  an  elegance  and  delicacy  of  feature  which 
might,  in  youth,  have  made  the  countenance  very  handsome, 
and  rendered  it  still  good-looking,  nay,  prepossessing.  He 
yow  noticed,  too,  the  slight  Norman  accent,  its  native  harsh- 
ness of  breadth  subdued  into  the  modulated  tones  which  he- 
spoke  the  habits  of  polished  society.  Above  all,  as  M.  Lt'1»;.u 
moved  his  dominoes  with  one  hand,  not  shielding  his  pim s 
with  the  other  (as  M.  Georges  warily  did),  but  allowing  it  to 
rest  carelessly  on  the  table,  he  detected  the  hands  of  the  !Vi  ch 
aristocrat ;  hands  that  had  never  done  work — never  (like  tlu^e 
of  the  English  noble  of  equal  birth)  been  embrowned  or  frecked, 
or  roughened  or  enlarged  by  early  practice  in  athletic  sports ; 
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but  hands  seldom  seen  save  in  the  higher  circles  of  Parisian 
life- — partly  perhapa  of  hereditary  formation,  partly  owing 
their  texture  to  great  care  begun  in  early  youth,  and  continual 
mechanically  in  after-life — with  long  taper  fingers  and  polished 
nails  ;  white  and  delicate  as  those  of  a  woman,  but  not  slight, 
not  feeble  ;  nervous  and  sinewy  as  those  of  a  practised  swords- 
man. 

Graham  watched  the  play,  and  Lebean  good-naturedly  ex- 
plained to  htm  its  complications  as  it  proceeded  ;  though  the 
explanation,  diligently  attended  to  by  M.  Georges,  lost  Lelw»u 
the  game. 

The  dominoes  were  again  shuffled,  and  during  that  opera- 
tion M.  Georges  said,  "  By-the-way,  M.  Lebeau,  you  promised 
to  find  me  a  hic»Uiiri  fenny  second  Hour  ;  have  yon  succeeded  f 

"Nut  yet.  Perhaps  you  had  belter  advertise  in  Let  1'ditts 
Ajfiehts.  You  ask  too  much  for  the  liabituis  of  this  neighbour 
hood — one  hundred  francs  a  month." 

"But  the  lodging  is  furnished,  and  well  too,  and  has  four 
rooms.     One  hundred  francs  are  not  much. " 

rahani — "  Pardon,  monsieur,"  Lc 
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your  rooms  and  provide  you  with  coffee — or  tea,  which  you 
English  prefer — if  you  breakfast  at  home." 

Here  M.  Georges  handed  a  card  to  Graham,  and  asked  what 
hour  he  would  call 

"  About  twelve,  if  that  hour  is  convenient,"  said  Graham, 
rising.  "  I  presume  there  is  a  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  could  dine  reasonably." 

"  Je  crois  bien — half  a  dozen.  I  can  recommend  to  you  one 
where  you  can  dine  en  prince  for  30  sous.  And  if  you  are  at 
Paris  on  business,  and  want  any  letters  written  in  private,  I 
can  also  recommend  to  you  my  friend  here,  M.  Lebcau.  Ay, 
and  on  affairs  his  advice  is  as  good  as  a  lawyer's,  and  his  fee  a 
bagatelle." 

•'  Don't  believe  all  that  M.  Georges  so  flatteringly  says  of 
me,"  put  in  M.  Lebeau,  with  a  modest  half  smile,  and  in  Eng- 
lish. "  I  should  tell  you  that  I,  like  yourself,  am  recently 
arrived  at  Paris,  having  bought  the  business  and  good-will  of 
my  predecessor  in  the  apartment  I  occupy  ;  and  it  is  only  to  the 
respect  due  to  his  antecedents,  and  on  the  score  of  a  few  letters 
of  recommendation  which  I  bring  from  Lyons,  that  I  can  attri- 
bute the  confidence  shown  to  me,  a  stranger  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Still  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  am 
always  glad  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  English.  I  love  the 
English  :"  he  said  this  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  earnestness 
which  seemed  sincere,  and  then  added  in  a  more  careless  tone, 
"  I  have  met  with  such  kindness  from  them  in  the  course  of  a 
checkered  life." 

"  Yon  seem  a  very  good  fellow — in  fact,  a  regular  trump,  M. 
Lebeau,'1  replied  Graham,  in  the  same  language.  "  Give  me 
your  address.  To  say  truth  I  am  a  poor  French  scholar,  as  you 
must  have  seen,  and  am  awfully  bother -bonded  how  to  manage 
some  correspondence  on  matters  with  which  I  am  entrusted 
by  my  employer,  so  that  it  is  a  lucky  chance  which  has 
brought  me  acquainted  with  you.'1 

M.  Lebeau  inclined  his  head  gracefully,  and  drew  from 
a  very  neat  morocco  case  a  card,  which  Graham  took  and 
pocketed.  Then  he  paid  for  his  coffee  and  lemonade,  and 
returned  home  well  satisfied  with  the  evening's  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  V7L 


'tjF^HE  next  morning  Graham  sent  for  M.  Renard,  and  con- 
■i|K  suited  with  that  experienced  functionary  as  to  the 
"-^  details  of  tho  plan  of  action  which  he  had  revolved 
during  the  hours  of  a  sleepless  night. 

"  In  conformity  with  your  advice,"  said  he,  "  not  to  expose 
myself  to  the  chance  of  future  annoyance,  by  confiding  to  a  man 
so  dangerous  as  the  false  Lebeau  my  name  aud  address,  I  pro- 
pose to  take  the  lodging  offered  to  me  as  Air.  Lamb,  an 
attorney's  clerk,  commissioned  to  get  in  certain  debts,  and 
transact  other  matters  of  business,  on  behalf  of  Ins  employer's 
clients.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  the  police  in 
this  change  of  name,  now  that  passports  for  the  English  are  not 
Becessaryl" 

"  Cuilainly  not.      You  will  have  no  trouble  in  that  respect" 
"  I  shall  thus  bo  enabled  very  naturally  to  improve  acquain- 
tance with  the  professional  V'Ui'i'-ttriter,  and   find  an  easy 
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made  an  appointment  to  meet  Graham  at  a  cafe  near  the  Temple 
later  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  his  departure. 

Graham  then  informed  his  hquais  de  pltice  that,  though  ho 
kept  on  his  lodgings,  he  was  going  into  the  country  for  a  few- 
days,  and  should  not  want  the  man's  services  till  he  returned. 
He  therefore  dismissed  and  paid  him  off  at  once,  so  that  the 
laguais  might  not  observe,  when  he  quitted  his  rooms  the 
next  day,  that  he  took  with  him  no  change  of  clothes,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


RAHAM  VANE  has  been  for  some  days  in  the  apart- 
ment rented  of  M.  Georges.  He  takes  it  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lamb — a  name  wisely,  chosen,  less  common 
than  Thomson  and  Smith,  less  likely  to  be  supposed  an  assumed 
name,  yet  common  enough  not  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  any 
special  family.  He  appears,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  agent  employed  by  a  solicitor  in  London  to  execute 
sundry  commissions,  and  to  collect  certain  outstanding  debts. 
There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  name  of  the  solicitor  ;  if  there 
were,  he  could  give  the  name  of  his  own  solicitor,  to  whose 
discretion  he  could  .trust  implicitly.  He  dresses  and  acts  up  to 
his  assumed  character  with  the  skill  of  a  man  who,  like  the 
illustrious  Charles  Fox,  has,  though  in  private  representations, 
practised  the  stage-play  in  which  Demosthenes  said  the  triple 
art  of  oratory  consisted — who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  and  has  that  adaptability  of  intellect  which  knowledge 
of  the  world  lends  to  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  to 
his  end  that  he  agrees  to  be  sportive  as  to  his  means. 

The  kind  of  language  he  employs  when  speaking  English  to 
Lebeau  is  that  suited  to  the  role  of  a  dapper  young  underling 
of  vulgar  mind  habituated  to  vulgar  companionships.  1  feel 
it  due,  if  not  to  Graham  himself,  at  least  to  the  memory  of  the 
dignified  orator  whose  name  he  inherits,  so  to  modify  and 
•often  the  hardy  style  of  that  peculiar  diction  in  which  he  dU- 
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guises  Ms  birth  and  disgraces  his  culture,  that  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  I  can  venture  to  indicate  the  general  tone  of  it 
But  in  order  to  supply  my  deficiencies  therein,  the  reader  his 
only  to  call  to  mind  the  forms  of  phraseology  which  polite 
novelists  in  vogue,  especially  young  lady  novelists,  ascribe  to 
wellborn  gentlemen,  and  more  emphatically  to  those  in  the 
lusher  ranks  of  the  Peerage.  No  doubt  Graham  in  his  capa- 
city of  critic  had  been  compelled  to  read,  in  order  to  review, 
those  contributions  to  refined  literature,  and  had  familiarized 
himself  a  to  vein  of  conversation  abounding  with  "  swell,"  and 
"  stunner,"  and  "  awfully  jolly,"  in  its  libel  on  manners  and 
outrage  on  taste. 

He  has  attended  nightly  the  Cafe  Jean  Jacques ;  he  has  im- 
proved acquaintance  with  M.  Georges  and  M.  Lebeau  ;  ha 
has  played  at  billiards,  be  has  played  at  dominoes,  with  the 
latter,  lie  has  been  much  surprised  at  the  unimpeachable 
honesty  which  SI.  Lebeau  has  exhibited  in  both  these  games. 
In  billiards,  indeed,  a  man  cannot  cheat  except  by  disguising 
his  strength  ;  it  is  much  the  same  in  dominoes — it  is  skill  com- 
bined with  liieU,  as  in  whiat  ;  but  in  *nlmt  there  are  mnde^  ■ 
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deemed  to  be  the  tricky  contrivances  of  tyranny.  In  fact,  the 
talk  was  more  scornful  of  what  Englishmen  understand  by 
radicalism  or  democracy  than  Graham  ever  heard  from  the  lips 
of  an  ultra-Tory.  It  assumed  a  strain  of  philosophy  far  above 
the  vulgar  squabbles  of  ordinary  party  politicians — a  philosophy 
which  took  for  its  fundamental  principles  the  destruction  of 
religion  and  of  private  property.  These  two  objects  seemed 
dependent  the  one  on  the  other.  The  philosophers  of  the  Jean 
Jacques  held  with  that  expounder  of  Internationalism,  Eugene 
Dupont,  "  Nous  ne  voulons  plus  de  religion,  car  les  religions 
Itouffent  rintelligence."*  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  dissentient 
voice  was  raised  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but, 
with  one  exception,  it  soon  sunk  into  silence.  No  voice  was 
raised  in  defence  of  private  property.  These  sages  appeared 
for  the  most  part  to  belong  to  the  class  of  ouvriers  or  artizans. 
Some  of  them  were  foreigners — Belgian,  German,  English  ; 
all  seemed  well  off  for  their  calling.  Indeed,  they  mu>t  have 
had  comparatively  high  wages,  to  judge  by  their  dress  and  the 
money  they  spent  on  regaling  themselves.  The  language  of 
several  was  well  chosen,  at  times  eloquent.  Some  brought 
with  them  women  who  seemed  respectable,  and  who  otteii 
joined  in  the  conversation,  especially  when  it  turned  upon  the 
law  of  marriage  as  a  main  obstacle  to  all  personal  liberty  and 
social  improvement  If  this  was  a  subject  on  which  the 
women  did  not  all  agree,  still  they  discussed  it  without  preju- 
dice and  with  admirable  sang-froid.  Yet  many  of  them  looked 
like  wives  and  mothers.  Now  and  then  a  young  journeyman 
brought  with  him  a  young  lady  of  more  doubtful  aspect,  but 
such  a  couple  kept  aloof  from  the  others.  Now  and  then,  too, 
a  man  evidently  of  higher  station  tlfan  that  of  (turner,  and 
who  was  received  by  the  philosophers  with  courtesy  and  re- 
spect, joined  one  of  the  tables  and  ordered  a  bowl  of  punch  ior 
general  participation.  In  such  occasional  visitors,  Graham, 
still  listening,  detected  a  writer  of  the  press  ;  now  and  then 
a  small  artist,  or  actor,  or  medical  student.  Amc  ng  the  habduts 
there  was  one  man,  an  auvrier,  in  whom  Graham  could  not  help 

*  Dboran  par  lagne  Dopont  I  U  Cloture  du  Congrda  da  Bruxelles,  Scptemhre  8, 
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feeling  an  interest.  He  was  called  Mourner,  sometimes  more 
familiarly  Armand,  his  baptismal  appellation.  This  man  hid 
a  bold  and  honest  expression  of  countenance.  He  talked  like 
one  who,  if  he  had  not  read  much,  had  thought  much  on  the 
subjects  he  loved  to  discuss.  He  argued  against  the  capital  of 
employers  quite  as  ably  as  Mr.  Mill  has  argued  against  the  rights 
of  property  in  land.  He  was  still  more  eloquent  against  the 
laws  of  marriage  and  heritage.  But  his  was  the  one  voice  not 
to  be  silenced  in  favour  of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  had  at  least 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  was  always  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest. M.  Lebeau  seemed  to  know  this  man,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  when  passing  by  him  to  the  table  he 
generally  occupied.  This  familiarity  with  a  man  of  that  class, 
and  of  opinions  so  extreme,  excited  Graham's  curiosity.  Oue 
evening  be  said  to  Lebeau,  "A  queer  fellow  that  you  have  just 
nodded  to." 

"  How  so ) " 

"  Well,  he  has  queer  notions." 

"  Notions  shared,  I  believe,  by  many  of  your  countrymen." 

"  1  should  think  not  inimy.      Theid  DOWf  lllliphitliiui  yondttf 
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which  are  agitated  below  the  surface  of  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  %  " 

I  can't  say  that  I  trouble  my  head  much  about  them." 
A  game  at  dominoes  before  M.  Georges  arrives  ?  " 

"  Willingly.  Is  M.  Georges  one  of  those  agitators  below 
the  surface  1 

"  No,  indeed.    It  is  for  you  taplay." 

Here  M.  Georges  arrived,  and  no  further  conversation  on 
political  or  social  questions  ensued. 

Graham  had  already  called  more  than  once  at  M.  Lebeau's 
office,  and  asked  him  to  put  into  good  French  various  letters  on 
matters  of  business,  the  subjects  of  which  had  been  furnished 
by  M.  Renard.  The  office  was  rather  imposing  and  stately, 
considering  the  modest  nature  of  M.  Lebeau's  ostensible  pro- 
fession. It  occupied  the  entire  ground  floor  01  a  corner  house, 
with  a  front  door  HI  one  angle  and  a  back  door  at  the  other. 
The  anteroom  to  his  cabinet,  and  in  which  Graham  had  gene- 
rally to  wait  some  minutes  before  he  was  introduced,  was 
generally  well  filled,  and  not  only  by  persons  who,  by  their 
dress  and  outward  appearance,  might  bo  fairly  supposed  biffi- 
ciently  illiterate  to  require  his  aid  as  polite  letter  writers— .iot 
only  by  servant-maids  and  grisettes,  by  sailors,  zouaves,  nd 
journeymen  workmen— but  not  unfrequently  by  clients  i 
dently  belonging  to  a  higher,  or  at  least  a  richer,  class  of  society 
— men  with  clothes  made  by  a  fashionable  tailoi — men,  a^ain, 
who,  less  fashionably  attired,  looked  like  opulent  tradesmen  find 
fathers  of  well-to-do  families — the  first  generally  young,  the 
last  generally  middle-aged.  All  these  denizens  01  a  higher 
world  were  introduced  by  a  saturnine  cleik  into  M.  Lebeau's 
reception-room  very  quickly,  and  in  precedence  of  the  owners 
and  grisettes. 

"  What  can  this  mean  1 "  thought  Graham.  '*  Is  it  really  that 
this  humble  business  avowed  is  the  cloak  to  some  political  con- 
spiracy concealed— the  International  Association  ? "  And  so 
pondering,  the  clerk  one  day  singled  him  from  the  crowd  and 
admitted  him  into  M.  Lebeau's  cabinet.  Graham  thought  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  he  might  safely  approach  the  sub- 
ject that  brought  him  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Graham,  speaking  in  the  English 
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of  a  young  earl  in  our  elegant  novels — "  you  are  very  good  to 
let  me  in  while  you  have  so  many  swells  a»d  nobs  waiting  for 
you  in  the  other  room.  But  I  eay,  old  fellow,  you  have  not  the 
cheek  to  tell  me  that  they  want  you  to  correct  their  cocker  or 
spoon  for  them  by  proxy  J" 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  M.  Lebeau  in  French,  "  if  I  prefer 
my  own  language  in  replying  to  you.  I  speak  the  English  I 
learned  many  years  ago,  and  your  language  in  the  beau  mantle, 
to  which  you  evidently  belong,  is  strange  to  me.  You  are  quite 
right,  however,  in  your  surmise  that  I  have  other  clients  than 
those  who,  like  yourself,  think  I  could  correct  their  verbs  or 
their  spelling.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world — I  know 
something  of  it,  and  something  of  the  law ;  so  that  many  j*r- 
soi  s  come  to  me  for  advice  and  for  legal  information  on  terms 
more  moderate  than  those  of  an  avoue.  But  my  antechamlwr 
is  full ;  I  am  pressed  for  time  ;  excuse  mefif  I  ask  yuu  to  say 
at  once  in  what  I  can  he  agreeable  to  you  to-day." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Graham,  assuming  a  very  earnest  look,  "  you  do 
know  the  world,  that  is  clear ;  and  you  do  know  the  law  of 
-eh!" 
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accompanied  with  the  sudden  jerk  of  the  shoulder  and  bend 
of  the  neck,  which  betoken  a  man  taken  by  surprise,  and  who 
pauses  to  reflect  before  he  replies.  His  pause  was  but  momen- 
tary. 

"  For  what  object  is  this  address  required  ? " 

w  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  evidently  for  some  advantage  to 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval,  if  still  alive,  because  my  em- 
ployer authorizes  me  to  spend  no  less  than  £100  in  ascertaining 
where  she  is,  if  alive,  or  where  she  was  buried,  if  dead  ;  and  if 
other  means  fail,  I  am  instructed  to  advertise  to  the  effect — 
'  That  if  Louise  Duval,  or,  in  case  of  h«;r  death,  any  children 
of  hers  living  in  the  year  1849,  will  communicate  with  some 
person  whom  I  may  appoint  at  Paris— such  intelligence,  authen- 
ticated, may  prove  to  the  advantage  of  the  party  advertised 
for.'  I  am,  however,  told  not  to  resort  to  this  means  without 
consulting  either  with  a  legal  adviser  or  the  police." 

"  Hem ! — have  you  inquired  at  the  house  where  this  lady  was, 
you  say,  living  in  1848  V9 

"  Of  course  I  have  done  that ;  but  very  clumsily,  I  dare  say 
— through  a  friend — and  learned  nothing.  But  I  must  not 
keep  you  now.  I  think  I  shall  apply  at  once  to  the  police. 
What  should  I  say  when  I  get  to  the  bureau  ?  " 

"  Stop,  monsieur,  stop.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  apply  to  the 
police.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  money.  Allow  meJ.o 
think  over  the  matter.  I  shall  see  you  this  evening  at  the  Cafe 
Jean  Jacques  at  eight  o'clock.     Till  then  do  nothing." 

"All  right :  I  obey  you.  The  whole  thing  is  out  of  my  way 
of  business — awfully.    Bonjour." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

>UNCTUALLY  at  eight  o'clock  Graham  Vane  had  taken 
$E$     his  seat  at  a  corner  table  at  the  remote  end  of  the  Cufe 
Jean  Jacques,  called  for  his  cup  of  coffee  and  his  evening 
journal,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  M.  Lebeau.     His  patience 
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was  cot  tasked  long.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Frenchman  entered, 
paused  at  the  comptutr,  as  was  his  hahit,  to  address  a  polite  salu- 
tation to  the  well-dressed  lady  who  there  presided,  nodded  as 
usual  to  Armand  Mourner,  then  glanced  round,  recognized 
Graham  with  a  smile,  and  approached  his  table  with  the  quiet 
grace  of  movement  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Sealing 
himself  opposite  to  Graham,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  too  low  to 
be  heard  by  others,  and  in  French,  he  then  said, 

"  In  thinking  over  your  communication  this  morning,  it 
strikes  me  as  probable,  perhaps  as  certain,  that  this  Louise 
Duval,  or  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  must  be  entitled  to 
some  moneys  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  relation  or  friend  in  En- 
gland.    What  say  you  to  that  assumption,  M.  Lamb  1 " 

"  You  are  a  sliurp  fellow,"  answered  Graham.  "  Just  what 
I  say  to  myself.  Why  else  should  I  be  instructed  to  go  to  such 
expense  in  finding  her  out  ?  Most  likely,  if  one  can't  trace  her, 
or  her  children  Born  before  the  date  named,  any  such  moneys 
will  go  to  some  one  else  ;  ami  that  some  one  else,  whoever  be 
be,  has  commissioned  my  employer  to  find  out  But  I  don't 
imagine  any  sum  due  to  her  or  her  heirs  can  be  much,  or  that 
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secret  to  guard  but  your  own  in  saying  whether  or  not  you  ever 
knew  a  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval.  And  if  you  have 
some  reason  for  not  getting  me  the  information  I  am  instructed 
to  obtain,  that  is  also  a  reason  for  not  troubling  you  further. 
And  after  all,  old  boy  "  (with  a  familiar  slap  on  Lc  beau's  stately 
shoulder) — "  after  all,  it  is  I  who  would  employ  you  ;  you  don't 
employ  me.  And  if  you  find  out  the  lady,  it  is  you  who  would 
get  the  £100,  not  I." 

M.  Lebeau  mechanically  brushed,  witll  a  light  movement  of 
the  hand,  the  shoulder  which  the  Englishman  had  so  pleasantly 
touched,  drew  himself  and  chair  some  inches  back,  and  said 
slowly, 

"  M.  Lamb,  let  us  talk  as  gentleman  to  gentleman.  Put 
aside  the  question  of  money  altogether,  I  must  first  know  why 
your  employer  wants  to  hunt  out  this  poor  Louise  Duval.  It 
may  be  to  her  injury,  and  I  would  do  her  none  if  you  offered 
thousands  where  you  offer  pounds.  I  forestall  the  condition 
of  mutual  confidence ;  I  own  that  I  have  known  her — it  is 
many  years  ago ;  and,  M.  Lamb,  though  a  Frenchman  very 
often  injures  a  woman  from  love,  he  is  in  a  worse  plight  tor 
bread-and-cheese  than  I  am  if  he  injures  her  for  money." 

"  Is  he  thinking  of  the  duchess's  jewels  V1  thought  Graham. 

"Bravo,  mon  trieuz,"  he  said  aloud  ;  "  but  as  I  don't  know 
what  my  employer's  motive  in  his  commission  is,  perhaps  you 
can  enlighten  me.  How  could  his  inquiry  injure  Louise 
Duval  *  " 

"  I  cannot  say  ;  but  you  English  have  the  power  to  divorce 
your  wives.  Louise  Duval  may  have  married  an  Englishman, 
separated  from  him,  and  he  wants  to  know  where  he  can  find, 
in  order  to  criminate  and  divorce  her,  or  it  may  be  to  insist  on 
her  return  to  him." 

Bosh !  that  is  not  likely." 

Perhaps,  then,  some  English  friend  she  may  have  known 
has  left  her  a  bequest,  which  would  of  course  lapse  to  some  one 
eke  if  she  be  not  living." 

"By  gad  I "  cried  Graham,  "  I  think  you  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head :  (test  cela.     But  what  then  ? " 

"  Well,  if  I  thought  any  substantial  benefit  to  Louise  Duval 
might  result  from  the  success  of  your  inquiry,  1  would  really 
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see  if  it  were  iii  my  power  to  help  you.  Bot  I  must  have  time 
to  consider. " 

"How  long  1" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say  ;  perhaps  three  or  four  days." 

*  Ban  I  I  will  wait.  Here  comes  M.  Georges.  I  leave  yoo 
to  dominoes  and  him.     Good-night," 

Late  that  night  M.  Leheau  was  seated  alone  in  a  chamber 
connected  with  the  cabinet  in  which  he  received  visitors.  A 
ledger  was  open  before  him,  which  he  scanned  with  careful 
eyes,  no  longer  screened  by  spectacles.  The  survey  seemed  to 
satisfy  him.  He  mm  mured,  "It  suffices — the  time  has  come ;" 
closed  the  book,  returned  it  to  his  bureau,  which  he  locked  np, 
and  then  wrote  in  cipher  the  letter  here  reduced  into  English : 

"  Dear  and  Noble  Friend, — Events  march  ;  the  empire 
is  everywhere  undermined.  Our  treasury  has  thriven  in  mj 
hands  ;  the  sums  subscribed  and"  received  by  me  through  you 
have  become  more  than  quadrupled  by  advantageous  specula- 
tions, in  which  M.  Georges  has  been  a  most  trustworthy  agent. 
A  portion  «(  them  I  have  continued  to  employ  ii 
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means  necessary  to  his  resumed  position.  And  as  he  always 
contended  against  your  generous  offers,  no  cnnsH  oration  should 
ever  tempt  htm  either  to  appropriate  to  his  personal  use  a  sinyle 
mm  intrusted  to  him  for  a  public  purpose,  or  to  accept  from 
friendship  the  pecuniary  aid  which  would  abase  him  into  the 
hireling  of  a  crtuse.  No  1  Victor  de  Maiileon  despises  too 
much  the  tools  that  he  employs  to  allow  any  man  hereafter  to 
say,  'Thou  also  wort  a  tool,  and  hast  been  paid  for  thy  uses.' 

"But  to  restore  the  victim  of  calumny  to  his  rightful  place 
in  this  gaudy  world,  stripped  of  youth  and  reduced  in  fortune, 
is  a  task:  that  may  well  seem  impossible.  To-morrow  he  takes 
the  first  step  toward  the  achievement  of  the  impossible.  Ex- 
perience is  no  bad  substitute  for  youth,  and  ambition  is  made 
stronger  by  the  goad  of  poverty. 

"  Thou  shalt  hear  of  his  news  soon," 
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CHAPTER  L 

SHE  next  day  at  noon  M.  Louvier  was   closeted  in 
hia  study  with  M.  Gandrin. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Louvier,  *'  I  have  behaved  very 
handsomely  to  the  beau  Marquis.     No  one  canuy 
to  the  contrary." 
"  Tine,"  answered  Gandrin.     "  Besides  the  easy  terms  for 
the  transfer  of  the  mortgages,  that  free  bonus  of  1,000  louts  is  a 
ind  noble  act  of  munificence." 
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"  Well,  you  may  admit  him.  1  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
my  dear  Gandrin.     My  homages  to  madame.     Bonjour."' 

Louvier  bowed  out  M.  Gandrin,  and  then  rubbed  his  hands 
complacently.  He  was  in  high  spirits.  "  Aha,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, thou  art  in  my  trap  now.  Would  it  were  tiiy  father  in- 
stead," he  muttered,  chucklingly,  and  then  took  his  stand  on 
his  hearth,  with  his  back  to  the  tireless  grate.  There  entered 
a  gentleman,  exceedingly  well  dressed — dressed  according  to 
the  fashion,  but  still  as  became  one  of  ripe  middle  age,  not 
desiring  to  pass  for  younger  than  he  was. 

He  was  tall,  with  a  kind  of  lofty  ease  in  his  air  and  his 
movements ;  not  slight  of  frame,  but  spare  enough  to  disguise 
the  strength  and  endurance  which  belong  to  sinews  and  thews 
of  steel,  freed  from  all  superfluous  flesh,  broad  across  the  shoul  l- 
ers,  thin  in  the  flanks.  His  dark  hair  had  in  youth  been 
luxuriant  in  thickness ar^  curl;  it  was  now  clipped  short,  and 
had  become  bare  at  the  temples,  but  it  still  retained  the  lustre 
of  its  colour  and  the  crispness  of  its  ringlets.  He  wore  neither 
beard  uor  moustache,  and  the  darkness  of  his  hair  was  contrasted 
by  a  clear  fairness  of  complexion,  healthful,  though  somewhat 
pale,  and  eyes  of  that  rare  gray  tint  which  has  in  it  no  shade 
of  blue — peculiar  eyes,  which  give  a  very  distinct  character  to 
the  face.  The  man  must  have  been  singularly  handsome  in 
youth;  he  was  handsome  still,  though  probably  in  his  forty- 
seventh  or  forty-eighth  year — doubtless  a  very  different  kind  of 
comeliness.  The  form  of  the  features  and  the  contour  of  the 
face  were  those  that  suit  the  rounded  beaut v  of  the  Greek  out- 
line,  and  such  beauty  would  naturally  have  been  the  attribute 
of  the  countenance  in  earlier  days.  But  the  cheeks  were  now 
thin,  and  with  lines  of  care  or  sorrow  between  nostril  and  lip, 
so  that  the  shape  of  the  face  seemed  lengthened,  and  the  fea- 
tures had  become  more  salient. 

Louvier  gazed  at  his  visitor  with  a  vague  idea  that  he  had 
seen  him  before,  and  could  not  remember  where  or  when  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  he  recognized  at  the  first  glance  a  man  of  rauk 
and  of  the  great  world. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  monsieur  1 "  he  said,  resuming  his  own 
easy-chair. 

The  visitor  obeyed  the  invitation  with  a  very  graceful  bead 
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of  his  head,  drew  his  chair  near.to  the  financier's,  stretched  hit 
limits  with  the  ease  of  a  man  making  himself  at  home,  and  fix- 
ing his  calm  bright  eyes  quietly  on  Louvier,  said,  with  a  bland 

,:  My  dear  old  friend,  do  you  not  remember  mel  Yon  are 
less  altered  than  I  am." 

Lom-ier  stared  hard  and  long  ;  his  lip  fell,  his  cheek  paled, 
and  at  last  he  faltered  out,"  Viet  I  is  it  possible!  Victor— the 
ViiHimtu  d«  Mauleoiil" 

"  At  your  service,  my  dear  Louvier." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  the  financier  was  evidently  confused  and 
embarrassed,  and  not  loss  evidently  the  visit  of  the  "  dear  old 
friend"  u'as  unwelcome. 

"  Vieriinie,''  he  .said  at  last,  "  this  is  indeed  a  surprise ;  I 
thought  ynu  had  lung  since  quitted  Paris  for  good." 

"  '  Uhomii"'  jHf/Hw,'  etc.  1  have  returned,  and  mean  to  enjoy 
I  he  rest  of  my  days  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Graces  and  the 
Pleasures.  What  though  we  are  not  so  young  as  we  were, 
11  us  than  the  new  generation  ; 
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I  ever  done  so  since  we  parted  1  and  did  I  ever  do  so  before  with- 
out  repaying  yon  %  Bah  !  you  roturiers  are  worse  than  the  Bour- 
bons.    You  never  learn  nor  unlearn.     'Fors  non  mutat  genus' " 

The  magnificent  millionnaire,  accustomed  to  the  homage  of 
grandees  from  the  Faubourg  and  lions  from  the  Chausseed'Antin, 
rose  to  his  feet  in  superb  wrath,  less  at  the  taunting  words  than 
at  the  haughtiness  of  mien  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

"  Monsieur,  I  cannot  permit  you  to  address  me  in  that  tone. 
Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  % " 

"  Certainly  not  Tranquillize  your  nerves,  reseat  yourself, 
and  listen.     Reseat  yourself,  I  say." 

Louvier  dropped  into  his  chair. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  Vicomte,  politely,  "  I  do  not  come  here  to 
insult  you,  neither  do  I  come  to  ask  money  ;  1  assume  that  I 
am  in  my  rights  when  I  ask  M.  Louvier  what  has  become  of 
Louise  Duval  %  ** 

Lou i8e  Duval !  I  kntfw  nothing  about  her." 
Possibly  not  now ;  but  you  did  know  her  well  enough, 
when  we  two  parted,  to  be  a  candidate  for  her  hand.     You  did 
know  her  enough  to  solicit  my  good  offices  in  promotion  o 
your  suit,  and  you  did,  at  my  advice,  quit  Paris  to  seek  her  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle." 

"  What  1  have  you,  M.  de  MauUon,  not  heard  news  of  her 
since  that  day  1 " 

"  I  decline  to  accept  your  question  as  an  answer  to  mine. 
You  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  you  saw  Louise  Duval ;  at  my 
urgent  request  she  condescended  to  accept  your  hand." 

"  No,  M.  de  Maul6on,  she  did  not  accept  my  hand.  I  did 
not  even  see  her.  The  day  before  I  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
she  had  left  it — not  alone — left  it  with  her  lover." 

"  Her  lover  I  You  do  not  mean  the  miserable  Englishman 
who—" 

"  No  Englishman,"  interrupted  Louvier,  fiercely.  "  Enough 
that  the  step  she  took  placed  an  eternal  barrier  between  her 
and  myself.  I  have  never  even  sought  to  hear  of  her  since  that 
day.  Vicomte,  that  woman  was  the  one  love  of  my  life.  I 
loved  her,  as  you  must  have  known,  to  folly — to  madness. 
And  how  was  my  love  requited  9  Ah  !  you  open  a  very  deep 
wound,  M.  le  Vicomte." 
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"  Pardon  mo,  Ijouvier ;  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  feelings 
bo  kern  mid  so  genuine,  nor  did  I  think  myself  thus  easily 
affected  by  matters  belonging  to  a  past  life  bo  remote  from  the 
pnwent.     For  whom  did  Louise  forsake  you  I" 

"  It  matters  not— he  is  dead." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  that ;  I  might  have  avenged  yon." 

"  I  need  no  one  to  avenge  my  wrong.     Let  this  pass." 

"Not  yet,  Liniisc,you  say,  fled  with  a  seducer  1  So  proud 
as  she  was.  I  can  S'-arcely  believe  it." 

14  Oh,  it  was  r  •  with  a  Tolurier  she  fled  j  her  pride  would 
not  have  allowed  ti,»t." 

"He  must  Lave,  deceived  her  somehow.'  Did  she  continue 
to  live  with  him?" 

"Thai  question,  at  least,  I  can  answer ;  for  though  I  lost  all 
trace  of  her  life,  bis  life  was  pretty  well  known  to  me  till  it* 
end  ;  and  a  vciy  few  months  after  she  fled  he  was  enchained 
to  another.     Let  113  talk  of  her  no  more." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Dc  Mauloon,  "some  disgraces  are  not 
to  be  iv<;i'iimrd,  :ind  therefore  not  to  be  discussed.  Tome, 
I) ell  a  ivLi'.m,.  Louiw  Duval  was  but  little  known,  and  after 
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young  viveurs,  whose  behaviour  to  you  offended  my  sense  ot 

good-breeding  ?  " 

1^  Louvier  coloured,  and  muttered  inaudibly. 

De  Mauleon  continued :  "  1  felt  it  due  to  you  to  rebuke  their 
incivilities,  the  more  so  as  you  evinced  on  that  occasion  your 
own  superiority  in  sense  and  temper,  permit  me  to  add,  with 
no  lack  of  becoming  spirit.1' 

Louvier  bowed  his  head,  evidently  gratified. 

"  From  that  day  we  became  familiar.  If  any  obligation  to 
mo  were  incurred,  you  would  not  have  been  slow  to  return  it. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  when  I  was  rapidly  wasting  money 
— and  money  was  plentiful  with  you — you  generously  offered 
me  your  purse.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  accepted  the  oiler; 
and  you  would  never  have  asked  repayment  if  I  had  not  in- 
sisted on  repaying.     I  was  no  less  grateful  for  your  aid." 

Louvier  made  a  movement  as  if  to  extend  his  hand,  but  he 
checked  the  impulse.     . 

"  There  was  another  attraction  which  drew  me  toward  you. 
I  recognized  in  your  character  a  certain  power  in  sympathy 
with  that  power  which  I  imagined  lay  dormant  in  myself,  and 
not  to  be  found  among  the  freluquels  and  lions  who  were  my 
more  habitual  associates.  Do  you  not  remember  some  hours  Oi 
serious  talk  we  have  had  together  when  we  lounged  in  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  or  sipped  our  coffee  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal — 
hours  when  we  forgot  that  those  were  the  haunts  of  idlers, 
and  thought  of  the  stormy  actions  affecting  the  history  of  the 
world  of  which  they  had  been  the  scene — hours  when  I  con- 
fided to  you,  as  I  confided  to  no  other  man,  the  ambitious  hopes 
for  the  future  which  my  follies  in  the  present,  alas !  were  hourly 
tending  to  frustrate  ? " 

"  Ay,  I  remember  the  star-lit  night ;  it  was  not  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  nor  in  the  Palais  Royal — it  was  on  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  on  which  we  had  paused,  noting  the  star- 
light on  the  waters,  that  you  said,  pointing  toward  the  walls  c 
the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  '  Paul,  when  I  once  get  into  the  Chamber, 
how  long  will  it  take  me  to  become  First  Minister  of  France  V,f 

u  Did  I  say  so  ? — possibly  ;  but  1  was  too  young  then  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Chamber,  and  I  fancied  I  had  so  mauy  years  yet 
to  spare  in  idle  loiterings  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth.    Pass  over 
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these  circumstances.  You  became  in  love  with  Louise.  I  told 
you  her  troubled  history  ;  it  did  not  diminish  your  love  ;  and 
then  I  fiankly  favoured  your  suit.  You  set  out  for  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  a  day  or  two  afterward — then  fell  the  thunderbolt  which 
shattered  my  existence- — and  we  have  never  met  again  till  this 
hour. .    You  diil  not  receive  me  kindly,  Paul  Louvier." 

"Bui,'' said  Louvier,  falteringly — "but6ince  you  refer  to 
that  thunderbolt,  yon  cannot  but  be  aware  that — that, — " 

"1  was  subjected  to  a  calumny  which  I  expect  those  who 
have  known  me  as  well  as  you  did  to  assist  me  now  to  refute,'' 

"If  it  be  really  a  calumny." 

"Heavens,  man  I  could  you  ever  doubt  tiiatt"  cried  De 
Mnuleon,  with  heat;  "ever  doubt  that  I  would  rather  have 
blown  out  my  brains  than  allowed  them  evert  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  crime  so  ba.se  1 " 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Louvier,  meekly,  "  but  I  did  not 
return  to  Paris  for  months  after  you  had  disappeared.  My 
mind  was  unsettled  by  the  news  that  awaited  me  at  Aiz ;  I 
Bought  to  distract  it  by  travel — visited  Holland  and  England; 
and  when  I  did  return  to  Paris,  all  that  I  heard  of  your  story 
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course,  that  my  patrimony  was  rapidly  vanishing  ;  but  then  my 
*iorses  were  matchless.  I  had  enough  to  last  me  for  years  on 
"leir  chance  of  winning— of  coi'rse  they  would  "in.  lint  yon 
my  recollect  when  we  parted  that  I  was  troubled — creditors' 
ills  before  me,  usurers  hills  too— ami  yon,  my  dew  Ltmvjar, 
pressed  on  me  your  purse — were  angry  when  1  refused  it.  Bow 
could  I  accept  1  All  my  chance  of  repayment  was  in  the  apeed 
of  a  horse.  I  believed  in  that  chance  for  myself;  bftt  for  a 
trustful  friend,  no.  Ask  your  own  heart,  now— nay,  i  will  nut 
say  heart— ask  your  own  common  sense,  whether  a  man  who 
then  put  aside  your  purse—  spendthrift,  tow  in  though  be  might 
be — was  likely  to  steal  or  accept  a  woman's  jewels — Fa,  mm 
pawn  burner,  again  I  say,  '  Fori  nen  mvtat  own* '  " 

i  ie   repetition   of  the  displeasing   patrician  motto, 

such  reminiscences  of  his  visitor's  motley  character —  irregular, 
turbulent,  the  reverse  of  severe,  but.  in  iis  own  loose  way, 
grandly  generous  and  grandly  brave—  struck  both  on  the  com- 
mon-sen^e  anil  the  heart  of  the  listener ;  and  the  Frenchman 
recognized  the  Frenchman.  Loitvier  doubted  Maulcuii's  word 
no  more,  bowed  his  head,  aud  said,  "Victor  de  MauleoB,  I 
have  wronged  you — go  on." 

"On  the  day  after  you  left  for  Aix  came  that  horse-mot  on 
which  my  all  depended  :  it  was  lost.  The  loss  Absorbed  the 
whole  of  my  remaining  fortune:    tt  absorbed    about    20,000 

francs  id  excess,  adebt  of  honour  to  De  N .   wh  no   ww 

called  my  frit  ml  :   friend    he    was   not  ;  imitator,  fol 
tetter,  tbs.     Still  I  deemed  him  enough  mj  Friend  to  say  to  bint, 
a  little  time  to  pay  the  money  ;  I  must  s-1!  my  itltd, 

■  I)    niily  living  rrlnti'Ti  from  whom  I  hftVi    '>]■■■  :.i 

inns,'     Yen  renii'inlier  that  relation — Jacques,  de  Bdauleoo,  old 
ied.    By  De  N a  advice  1  did  write  to  my  kins- 
man.    No  answer  came ;  but  what  did  come  were  fresh  bill* 

from  Creditors.       1  then    C.'dliih   calculated  my  assets.      The  iiili.' 

of  my  stmt  :.,.  [fice  to  pay  every  *ju  that  I  owed, 

including  my  debl  to  De  N  —  ;  but  that  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain— at  all  events,  when  tin-  debts  were  paid  1  should  he 
'leggTO  '1-  Well,  you  know,  I, .mi  i,  i,  what  we  Frenchmen  are  : 
low  Mature  has  denied  to  us  the  quality  of  patience:  how 
voluntarily  suicide  presents  itself  to  us  when  hope  is  lost— 
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and  suicide  seemed  to  me  here  dne  to  honour — viz.,  to  the 
certain  discharge  of  my  liabilities — for  the  stud  and  effects  of 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  Tin  de.i  tirrvrs,  would  command  much  higher 
prices  if  he  died  like  Calo  tlian  if  ho  ran  away  from  bis  fide 

like  Pompey.     Doubtless  De  N guessed  my  intention  from 

my  words  or  my  manner ;  but  on  the  very  day  in  which  I  had 
made  nil  preparations  for  quitting  the  world  from  which  sun- 
shine had  vanished.  I  received  in  a  blank  envelope  bank-notes 
amounting  to  70,000  francs,  and  the  postmark  on  the  envelope 
was  that  of  the  town  of  l\mt;i  nielile.au,  near  to  which  lived  toy 
rich  kinsman  Jacques.  1  took  it  for  granted  that  the  sum  came 
from  him.  Displeased  as  he  might  have  been  with  my  wild 
career,  still  I  was  his  natural  heir.     The  sum  sufficed  to  pay  my 

debt  to  De  N ,  to  all  creditors,  and  leave  a  surplus.     My 

anguine  spirits  returned.  I  would  sell  my  Stud  j  I  would  re- 
trench, reform,  go  to  my  kinsman  as  the  penitent  son.  The 
failed  calf  would  be  killed,  ar.d  I  should  wear  purple  yet  You 
understand  that,  Louvierl" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  su  like  you.     Go  on." 

Ah  I  i      " 
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who  happened  then  to  be  very  much  talked  about,  and  perhaps 
resembled  some  Lothario  in  the  novels  which  she  was  always 
reading.  We  lodged,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  same 
house." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  I  remember  how  you  onco  took  me  to 
a  great  ball  given  by  the  Duchesse  ;  how  handsome  I  thought 
her,  though  no  longer  young ;  and  you  say  right — how  I  did 
envy  you  that  night  I " 

"  From  that  night,  however,  the  Due,  not  unnaturally,  became 
jealous.  He  reproved  the  Duchesse  for  her  too  amiable  manner 
toward  a  mauvais  sitjet  like  myself,  and  forbade  her  in  future  to 
receive  my  visits.  J  t  was  then  that  these  notes  became  frequent 
and  clandestine,  brought  to  me  by  her  maid,  who  took  back  my 
somewhat  chilling  replies. 

'•  But  to  proceed.     In  the  flush  of  my  high  spirits,  and  in 

the  insolence  of  magnificent  ease  with  which  I  paid  De  N 

the  trifle  I  owed  him,  something  he  said  made  my  heart  stand 
still.  I  told  him  that  the  money  received  had  come  from 
Jacques  de  Mauleon,  and  that  I  was  going  down  to  his  house 
that*  day  to  thank  him.  He  replied,  4  Don't  go  ;  it  <li<l  not  come 
from  him.'  'It  must;  see  the  postmark  of  the  envelope — 
Funtaineblcau.'  '  I  posted  it  at  Fontaineblcau.'  '  You  sent  me 
the  money — you!'  *  Nay,  that  is  beyond  my  means.  Where 
it  came  from,'  said  this  miserable,  *  much  more  may  yet  come  \n 
and  then  he*  narrated,  with  thut  cynicism  so  in  vogue  at  Paris, 
how  he  had  told  the  Duchesse  (who  knew  him  as  my  intimate 
associate)  of  my  stress  of  circumstances,  of  his  fear  that  I 
meditated  something  desperate  ;  how  she  gave  him  the  jewels 
to  sell  and  to  substitute  ;  how,  in  order  to  baffle  my  suspicion 
and  frustrate  my  scruples,  he  had  gone  to  Fontaineblcau,  and 
there  posted  the  envelope  containing  the  bank-notes,  out  of 
which  he  secured  ior  himself  the  payment  he  deemed  other- 
wise imperilled.  De  N ,  having  made  this  confession,  hurried 

down  the  stairs  swiftly  enough  to  save  himself  a  descent  by  the 
window.     Do  you  believe  me  still  ? n 

"  Yes ;  you  were  always  so  hot-blooded,  and  De  N so 

considerate  of  self.    I  believe  you  implicitly." 

"  Of  course  I  did  what  any  man  would  do — I  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  the  Duchesse,  stating  all  my  gratitude  for  an  act  o\ 
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pun-  friendship  so  ncble,  urging  also  the  reasons  that  rendered 
it  impossible  for  .1  man  of  honour  to  profit  by  such  an  act 
Unhappily,  what  had  been  sent  was  paid  away  ere  I  knew  the 
facts,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  thought  of  life  till  my  debt  to 
hrr  was  acquitted  ;  in  short.  Louvier,  conceive  for  yourself  the 
sort  tif  letter  which  I — which  any  honest  man — would  write 
under  circumstances  so  cruel." 

"  Il'm  '"  grunted  Louvier. 

"Something,  however,  in  my  letter,  conjoined  with  what 

I.)e  N had  told  her  as  to  my  state  of  mind,  alarmed  this 

poor  woman,  who  had  deigned  to  take  in  me  an  interest  so 
little  deserved.  Her  reply,  very  agitated  and  incoherent,  wai 
brought  to  me  by  her  maid,  who  had  taken  my  letter,  and  by 
whom,  as  1  i<i>t<uc  said,  oitr  correspondence  had  been  of  Lite 
carried  mi.  In  lur  reply  she  implored  me  to  decide,  to  reflect 
oil  nothing  till  I  had  .-een  her  ;  stated  how  the  rest  of  her  day 
ivji>  [■u-eng.'i-ed  ;  and  since  to  visit  her  openly  had  been  made 
impossible  by  the  Due's  interdict,  inclosed  the  key  to  the  pri- 
loins,  by  which  I  could  caiu  an  interview 
' L__ 
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with  a  convulsive  hand.  Almost  in  the  same  breath  he  re- 
covered from  his  visible  sign  of  emotion,  and  went  on,  with  a 
half  laugh : 

"  Ah !  you  envied  me,  did  you,  for  being  spoiled  by  the 
women  1  Enviable  position,  indeed,  was  mine  that  night.  The 
Due  obeyed  the  first  impulse  of  his  wrath.  He  imagined  that 
I  had  dishonoured  him ;  he  would  dishonour  me  in  return. 
Easier  to  his  pride,  too,  a  cfiarge  against  the  robber  of  jewels 
than  against  a  favoured  lover  of  his  wife.  But  when  I,  obey- 
ing the  first  necessary  obligation  of  honour,  invented  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  the  story  by  which  the  Duchesse's  reputa- 
tion was  cleared  from  suspicion,  accused  myself  of  a  frantic 
passion  and  the  trickery  of  a  fabricated  key,  the  Due's  true 
nature  of  gentilfiomme  came  back.  He  retracted  the  charge, 
which  he  could  scarcely  even  at  the  first  blush  have  felt  to  be 
well  founded  ;  and  as  the  sole  charge  left  was  simply  that 
which  men  comme  il  faut  do  not  refer  to  criminal  courts  and 
police  investigations,  I  wa*  left  to  make  my  bow  unmolested, 
and  retreat  to  my  own  ro<;ms,  awaiting  there  sucli  communica- 
tions as  the  Due  might  deem  it  right  to  convey  to  me  on  the 
morrow. 

•*  But  on  the  morrow  the  Due,  with  his  wife  and  personal 
suite,  quitted  Paris  en  rout*  for  Spain  ;  the  bulk  of  his  retinue, 
including  the  offending  abigail,  was  discharged  ;  and,  whether 
through  these  servants  or  through  the  police,  the  story  before 
evening  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  gossip  in  club  or  cafe — ex- 
aggerated, distorted,  to  my  ignominy  and  shame.  Aly  detec- 
tion  in  the  cabinet,  the  sale  of  the  jewels,  the  substitution  of 

paste  by  De  N ,  who  was  known  to  be  my  servile  imitator, 

and  reputed  to  be  my  abject  tool,  all  my  losses  on  the  turf,  my 
debts — all  these  scattered  fibres  of  flax  were  twi>ted  together 
in  a  rope  that  would  have  hanged  a  dog  with  a  much  better 
name  than  mine.  If  some  disbelieved  that  I  could  be  a  thief, 
few  of  those  who  should  have  known  me  best  held  me  guilt- 
less of  a  baseness  almost  equal  to  that  of  theft — the  exaction 
of  profit  from  the  love  of  a  foolish  woman." 

"But  you  could  have  told  your  own  tale,  shown  the  letters 
70a  had  received  from  the  Duchesse,  and  cleared  away  every 
Hub  on  your  honour." 
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"  How  1 — shown  her  letters,  ruined  her  ofcetfacter,  even  statei 
that  she  had  caused  her  jewels  to  be  sold  for  the  uses  of  a  youi 
roue!     Ah,   no,  Louvier.     I  would  rather  have  gone  to 
galleys  I" 

"  H'm  !"  grunted  Louvier  again. 

"  The  Due  generously  gave  me  better  means  of  righting  my- 
self. Three  days  after  lie  quitted  Paris  1  received  a  letter  from 
him  very  politely  written,  expressing  his  great  regret  that  any 
woedfl  implying  the  mspioiaii  too  monstrous  and  absurd  to 
need  refutation  should  have  escaped  him  in  the  surprise  of  the 
moment;  but  stating  that  since  the  offence  I  had  owned  was 
one  that  he  could  not  overlook,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
asking  the  only  reparation  1  could  make.  That  if  it '  deranged ' 
me  to  quit  Paris,  he  would  return  to  it  fur  the  purpose  re- 
quired ;  but  that  if  I  would  give  him  the  additional  satisfac- 
tion of  suiting  his  convenience,  lie  should  prefer  to  await  my 
arrival  at  Bayonne,  where  ho  was  detained  by  the  indisp  wiUuij 
of  the  Duchesse." 

"  You  have  still  that  letter  V  asked  Louvier,  quickly. 

"Yes;  with  other  more  important  documents  constituting 
whi.t  I  may  call  my  piitttjusiipcatms, 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  replied,  stating  the  time  at  which  I 
Bhoiild  arrive  at  Bayonne,  and  the  hotel  at  which  I  should 
aw;iit  ilic  Due's  command.  Accordingly  I  set  out  that  same 
day,  gained  the  hotel  named,  despatched  to  the  Due  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  arrival,  and  was  considering  how  I  should 
obtain  a  second  in  some  officer  quartered  in  the  town— for  my 
soreness  and  resentment  at  the  marked  coldness  of  my  former 
acquaintances  at  Paris  had  forbidden  me  to  seek  ■  Httad 
amonganyofth.it  faithless  number— when  the  Due  himself 
entered  my  room.  Judge  of  my  amaze  at  seeing  him  in  per- 
sod  ;  judge  how  much  greater  the  amaze  became  when  lie  ud- 
vimci - 1 1 .  with  a  grave  but  cordial  smile,  offering  me  his  hand  ! 

"  *  M,  ik'  Maiileiin,'  said  he,  '  since  I  wrote  to  you,  feoff: 
bars  become  known  to  me  whidi  would  induce  ae  rather  to 
ask  your  friendship  than  eidl  on  ynu  to  defend  your  life.  Ma- 
dame la  I'll'  jesse  has  been  seriously  ill  --since  we  left  I'.iris.  and 
I  refrained  from  all  explanations  likely  to  add  to  the  hysterical 
excitement  under  which  she  was  suffering.     It  is  only  this  day 
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that  her  mind  became  collected,  and  she  herself  then  gave  me 
her  entire  confidence.  Monsieur,  she  insisted  on  my  reading 
the  letters  that  you  addressed  to  her.  Those  letters,  Monsieur, 
suffice  to  prove  your  innocence  of  any  design  against  my  peace. 
The  Duchesse  has  so  candidly  avowed  her  own  indiscretion, 
has  so  clearly  established  the  distinction  between  indiscretion 
and  guilt,  that  I  have  granted  her  my  pardon  with  a  lightened 
heart,  and  a  firm  belief  that  we  shall  be  happier  together  than 
we  have  been  yet.' 

"  The  Due  continued  his  journey  the  next  day,  but  he  subse- 
quently honoured  me  with  two  or  three  letters,  written  as  mend 
to  friend,  and  in  which  you  will  find  repeated  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  stated  him  to  say  by  word  of  mouth." 

"  But  why  not  then  have  returned  to  Paris  ?  Such  letters, 
at  least,  you  might  have  shown,  and  in  braving  your  calumnia- 
tors you  would  have  soon  lived  them  down." 

"  You  forget  that  I  was  a  ruined  man.  When,  by  the  sale  of 
my  horses,  etc.,  my  debts,  including  what  was  owed  to  the 
Duchesse,  and  which  1  remitted  to  the  Due,  were  discharged, 
the  balance  left  to  me  would  not  have  maintained  me  a  week  at 
Paris.  Besides,  I  felt  so  sore,  so  indignant.  Paris  and  the 
Parisians  had  became  to  me  so  hateful.  And  to  crown  all,  that 
girl,  that  English  girl,  whom  I  had  so  loved,  on  whose  fidelity 
1  had  so  counted — well,  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  gently  but 
coldly  bidding  me  farewell  for  ever.  I  do  not  think  she  believed 
me  guilty  of  the  theft,  but  doubtless  the  offence  I  had  con- 
fessed, in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  the  Duche-se.  could  but 
seem  to  her  all-sufficient  !  Broken  in  spirit,  bh-eding  at  heart 
to  the  very  core,  still  self-destruction  was  no  longer  to  be 
thought  of  I  would  not  die  till  I  could  once  more  lift  up  my 
head  as  Victor  de  Maulcmi." 

"  What  then  became  of  you,  my  poor  Victor  ? " 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  tale  too  long  for  recital.  I  have  played  so 
many  parts  that  I  am  puzzled  to  recognize  my  own  identity 
with  the  Victor  de  Mauleon  whose  name  I  abandoned.  I  have 
been  a  soldier  in  Algeria,  and  won  my  cross  on  the  Held  of  battle 
— that  cross  and  my  colonel's  letter  are  among  my  imrw  justi- 
ficative*. I  have  been  a  gold-digger  in  California,  a  speculator 
in  New  York,  of  late  in  callings  obscure  and  humble.     But  in 
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all  my  adventures,  under  whatever  name,  I  have  earned 
testimonials  of  probity,  could  manifestations  of  so  vulgar  a 
virtue  be  held  of  account  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Paris. 
I  come  now  to  a  close.  The  Vicomtede  Maul4on  is  about  tore- 
appear  in  Paris,  and  the  first  to  whom  he  announces  that  sublime 
avatar  is  Paul  Louvier.  When  settled  in  some  modest  apart- 
ment, 1  shall  placo  in  your  hands  my  piiees  justificativrs.  I 
shall  ask  you  to  summon  my  surviving  relations  or  connections, 
aiming  which  are  tin;  Counts  do  Vandemar,  Boauvilliers,  De 
Passv,  and  tin'  Manpiis  do  Kochebriaut,  with  any  friends  of  your 
own 'who  .-way  the  opinions  of  the  Great  World.  You  will  place 
my  just  ithviti.m  before  them, expressing  your  own  opinion  that  it 
sufliiH'H  ;  in  u  ivoi'd,  you  will  give  me  the  sanction  of  your  coun- 
tenance. For  tlie  rest.  1  trust  to  myself  to  propitiate  the  kindly 
and  to  silence  the  calumnious.     1  have  spoken  ;  what  say  you  i 

"  Yiui  ovenate  my  power  in  society.  Why  not  appeal  your- 
self  to  your  high-born  relations  1 " 

"  Km,  Lmivier  ;  I  have  too  well  considered  the  case  to  alter 
my  derision.  It  is  through  yon,  and  you  alone,  that  I  shall 
approach  my  relations.     My  vindicator  must  be  a  man  of  whom 
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"  I  know  you  will,  old  friend ;  and  you  do  both  kindly  and 
wisely."  ■  Hero  De  Mauleoti  cordially  pressed  the  hand  he 
held,  and  departed. 

On  gaining  the  street  the  Vicomte  glided  into  a  neighbour- 
ing court-yard,  in  which  he  had  left  Wis  fiacre,  and  bade  the 
coachman  drive  toward  the  Boulevard  Sevastopol.  On  the  way 
he  took  from  a  small  bag  that  he  had  left  in  the  carriage  the 
flaxen  wig  and  pale  whiskers  which  distinguished  M.  l.ebeau, 
and  mantled  his  elegant  habiliments  in  an  immense  cloak, 
which  he  had  also  left  in  thejSocre.  Arrived  at  the  Boulevard 
Seba&topo),  he  drew  up  the  collar  of  the  cloak  so  as  to  conceal 
much  of  his  face,  stopped  the  driver,  paid  him  quickly,  and, 
bag  in  hand,  hurried  on  to  another  stand  of  fiacres  at  a  little 
distance,  entered  one,  drove  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  dis- 
missed the  vehicle  at  the  mouth  of  a  street  not  far  from  M. 
Le  beau's  office,  and  gained  on  foot  the  private  side-door  of  the 
house,  let  himself  in  with  his  latchkey,  entered  the  private 
room  on  tho  inner  side  of  his  office,  locked  the  door,  and 
proceeded  leisurely  to  exchange  the  brilliant  appearance  whioli 
the  Vicomte  de  Mauldou  had  borne  on  lib  visit  to  the  million- 
naire  tor  the  sober  raiment  and  bourgeois  air  of  M.  Lebeau,  the 
letter-writer. 

Then  after  locking  up  his  former  costume  in  a  drawer  in  his 
Kcritttirt,  he  sat  himself  down  and  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

**  Dear  M.  Georges,—  I  advise  you  strongly,  from  informa- 
tion that  has  just  reached  me,  to  lose  no  time  in  pressing  M. 
Savarin  to  repay  the  sum  I  reeoinine.nd.sd  you  to  lend  him,  and 
for  which  you  hold  his  bill  due  this  day-  The  scandal  of 
legal  measures  against  a  writer  so  distinguished  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  He  will  avoid  it  and  get  the  money 
somehow.  But  he  must  be  urgently  pressed.  If  you  neglect 
this  warning,  my  responsibility  is  past. — Agrita  mes  ntntuutut 
Usplvs  siiuxres.  "J.  L." 
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'mJjHE  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  is  no  longer  domiciled  in 
T.'T)  an  attic  in  the  gloomy  faubourg.  Bee  him  now  in  » 
^^  charming  apparUment  de  garfoa  an  premier  in  the  Bus 
in  Heldcr,  close  by  the  promenades  and  haunts  of  the  mode. 
It  had  l>een  furnished  and  inhabited  by  a  brilliant  young  pro- 
vincial from  Bordeaux,  who,  coming  into  an  inheritance  oi 
1(10,000  francs,  had  rushed  up  to  Paris  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
make  his  million  at  the  Bourse.  He  had  enjoyed  himseL 
thoroughly — he  had  been  a  darling  of  the  demi  rmmde.  He  had 
been  a  successful  and  an  inconstant  gallant.  Zelie  had  listened 
to  iiis  vows  uf  eternal  love,  and  his  offers  of  unlimited  cadu 
mires.  Desiree,  succeeding  ZSlie,  had  assigned  to  him  her  whole 
heart,  or  all  that  was  left  of  it,  in  gratitude  for  the  ardour  of 
his  passion,  and  the  diamonds  and  coupe  which  accompanied 
and  attested  the  ardour.  The  superb  Hortecse,  supplanting 
De.si  !■■■■■•. 
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or  dejected  by  the  sudden  diminution  of  capital  bo  expedi- 
tiously effected.  The  easy  life  thus  commenced  seemed  to  him 
too  natural  to  be  fraught  with  danger ;  and  easy  though  it  was, 
it  was  a  very  simple  and  modest  sort  of  life  compared  with  that 
of  many  other  men  of  his  age  to  whom  Enguerrand  had  intro- 
duced him,  though  roost  of  them  had  an  income  less  than  his, 
and  few,  indeed,  of  them  were  his  equals  in  dignity  of  birth. 
Could  a  Marquis  de  Kochebriant,  if  he  lived  at  Paris  at  all, 
give  less  than  3,000  francs  a  year  for  iiis  apartment,  or  mount 
■k  more  humble  establishment  than  that  confined  to  a  valet  and 
a  tiger,  two  horses  for  Ins  coupe  and  one  for  the  saddle  1  "  Im- 
possible," said  the  Chevalier  de  Finisterre,  decidedly  ;  and  the 
Marquis  bowed  to  so  high  an  authority.  He  thought  within 
himself,  "  If  I  find  in  a  few  months  that  I  am  exceeding  my 
means,  I  can  but  dispose  of  my  rooms  and  my  horses,  and  re- 
turn to  Kochebriant  a  richer  man  by  far  than  1  left  it" 

To  say  truth,  the  brilliant  seductions  nf  Pari  h, id.  already 
produced  their  effect,  not  only  on  the  habits,  but  on  the  char- 
acter and  cast  of  thought  which  the  youn"  noule  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  feudal  and  melancholy  Bretagne. 

Warmed  by  the  kindness  with  which,  once  introduced  by 
bis  popular  kinsmen,  he  was  everywhere  received,  the  reserve 
or  shyness  which  is  the  compromise  between  the  haughtiness 
of  self-esteem  and  the  painful  doubt  of  appreciation  by  others 
rapidly  melted  away,  lie  caught  insensibly  the  polished  tone, 
at  once  so  light  and  so  cordial,  of  his  new-made  friends.  With 
all  the  efforts  of  the  democrats  to  establish  equality  and  frater- 
nity, it  is  among  the  aristocrats  that  equality  and  fraternity 
are  most  to  be  found.  AH  geiUilshommes  in  the  best  society 
are  equals,  and  whether  they  embrace  or  fight  each  other,  they 
embrace  or  fight  as  brothers  of  the  same  family.  But  with  the 
tone  of  manners  Alain'  de  Ruchebriant  imbibed  still  mure  in- 
sensibly the  lore  of  that  philosophy  which  young  idlers  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  teach  to  each  other.  Probably  in  all  civilized 
and  luxurious  capitals  that  philosophy  is  very  much  the  same 
among  the  same  class  of  idlers  at  the  same  ajie ;  probably  it 
flourishes  in  Pekin  not  less  than  at  Paris.  If  Paris  has  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  it  more  than  any  other  capital,  it  is  be- 
cause in  Paris  more  than  in  any  other  capital  it  charms  the  eye 
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1>y  grace  and  amuses  the  ear  by  wit.     A  philosophy  which 

uki's  the  things  of  this  life  very  easily — ivltich  has  a  smile  ami 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  for  any  pretender  to  the  Heroic— 
which  subdivides  the  wealth  i>f  passion  iuto  tlic  pocket-money 
of  caprices — is  always  in  or  out  of  love,  ankle-deep,  never  ven- 
turing a  plunge  — which,  light  of  heart  as  of  tongue,  turns  "tha 
solemn  plausibilities  "  of  eartli  into  subjects  for  epigrams  and 
bin  mots— it  jests  at  loyalty  to  kings,  and  turns  up  its  nose  at 
enthusiasm  for  commonwealths — it  abjures  all  grave  studies — 
jt  slums  all  profound  emotions.  We  have  crowds  of  such  phil- 
osophers in  London,  but  there  they  are  less  noticed,  because 
the  agreeable  attributes  of  the  sect  are  there  dimmed  and  ob- 
fuscated. His  not  a  philosophy  that  flowers  richly  in  the  reek 
of  fogs  and  in  the.  teeth  of  east  winds  ;  it  wants  for  full  develop- 
ment the  light  atmosphere  of  Paris.  Now  this  philosophy  be- 
gan rapidly  to  exercise  its  charms  upon  Alain  de  Koebebriaitt. 
Even  in  the  society  of  professed  Legitimists  he  felt  that  faith 
bad  deserted  the  Legitimist  creed,  or  taken  refuge  only  as  a 

nion  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  high-born  women  and  a 

uinority  of  prii-sts.      His  chivalrous  loj 
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ject  in  the  generosity  of  his  dealings  with  you,  he  will  have 
raised  himself  prodigiously  in  my  estimation.  I  shall  forsake 
in  his  favour  my  allegiance  to  Duplessis,  though  that  clever 
fellow  has  just  made  a  wondrous  coup  in  the  Egyptians,  and  I 
gain  40,000  francs  by  having  followed  his  advice.  But  if  Du- 
plessis has  a  head  as  long  as  Louvier's,  he  certainly  has  not  an 
equal  greatness  of  soul.  Still,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  speak  frankly,  and  in  the  way  of  a  warning  homily." 

"  Speak  ;  you  cannot  oblige  rae  more." 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  that  you  can  no  more  live  at  Paris  in 
the  way  you  are  doing,  or  mean  to  do,  without  some  fresh 
addition  to  your  income,  than  a  lion  could  live  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  upon  an  allowance  of  two  mice  a  week." 

"  I  don't  see  that.  Deducting  what  I  pay  to  my  aunt — and 
I  cannot  get  her  to  take  more  than  6,000  francs  a  year — I  have 
700  napoleons  left,  net  and  clear.  My  rooms  and  stables  are 
equipped,  and  I  have  2,500  francs  in  hand.  On  700  napoleons 
a  year  I  calculate  that  I  can  very  easily  live  as  I  do,  and  if  I 
fail — well,  I  must  return  to  Rochebriant.  Seven  hundred  napo- 
leons a  year  will  be  a  magnificent  rental  there." 

Frederic  shook  his  head. 

*  You  do  not  know  how  one  expense  leads  to  another.  Above 
all,  you  do  not  calculate  the  chief  part  of  one's  expenditure — 
the  unforeseen.  You  will  play  at  the  Jockey  Club,  and  lose 
half  your  income  in  a  night." 

"  I  shall  never  touch  a  card." 

"  So  you  say  now,  innocent  as  a  lamb  of  the  force  of  ex- 
ample. At  all  events,  beau  seigneur,  I  presume  you  are  not 
going  to  resuscitate  the  part  of  the  Ermite  dela  Chaussee  (TAntin  ; 
and  the  fair  Parisimnes  are  demons  of  extravagance." 

"  Demons  whom  I  shall  not  court" 

"Did  I  say  you  would?  They  will  court  you.  Before 
another  month  has  flown  you  will  be  inundated  with  billete- 
doux? 

"  It  is  not  a  shower  that  will  devastate  my  humble  harvest. 
But,  man  cher,  we  are  falling  upon  very  gloomy  topics.  Ixiissez- 
mai  tranguiUe  in  my  illusions,  if  illusions  they  be.  Ah,  you 
cannot  conceive  what  a  new  life  opens  to  the  man  who,  like  my- 
self has  passed  the  dawn  of  his  youth  in  privation  and  fear 
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when  lie  suddenly  acquires  competence  and  hope.  If  it  last 
only  a  year,  it  will  be  something  to  say  '  VixL'  " 

"Alain,"  anid  Frederic,  very  earnestly,  "  believe  me  I  should 
not  have  assumed  the  ungracious  and  inappropriate  task  of 
Mentor  if  there  were  only  a  vmr's  experience  at  stake,  or  if  you 
were  in  the  position  of  men  like  myself — free  from  the  encum- 
brance of  a  great  name  and  heavily  mortgaged  lands.  Should 
you  fail  to  pay  regularly  tine  interest  due  to  Louvier,  he  has  the 
power  to  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  there  to  buy  in  for  him- 
self, your  eh&lcnu  and  domain." 

"  1  am  aware  that  in  strict  law  he  would  have  such  power, 
though  I  doubt  if  he  would  use  it.  Louvier  is  certainly  k 
much  better  and  more  generous  fellow  than  I  could  have 
expected,  and  if  1  believe  De  Finisterre,  he  has  taken  a  sin- 
cere liking  to  me  on  account  of  affection  to  my  poor  father. 
But  why  should  not  the  interest  be  paid  regularly  ]  The  re- 
venues from  llochelmant  are  not  likely  to  decrease,  and  the 
charge  on  them  is  lightened  by  the  contract  with  Louvier. 
And  I  'will  confide  to  you  a  hope  I  entertain  of  a  very  Urge 
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be  cautious  how  far  you  trust  to  his  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion." 

"  Again  I  ask  why  V9 

"  He  is  unlucky  to  his  friends.  He  attaches  himself  much 
to  men  younger  than  himself ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  have 
observed  that  most  of  them  have  come  to* grief.  Besides,  a 
persou  in  whose  sagacity  I  have  great  confidence  warned  me 
against  making  the  Chevalier's  acquaintance,  and  said  to  me, 
in  his  blunt  way,  'De  Finisterre  came  to  Paris  with  nothing ; 
he  has  succeeded  to  nothing ;  he  belongs  to  no  ostensible  pro- 
fession by  which  anything  can  be  made.  But  evidently  now 
he  has  picked  up  a  good  deal ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  young 
associate  of  his  becomes  poorer,  De  Finisterre  seems  myste- 
riously to  become  richer.     Shun  that  sort  of  acquaintance/  " 

"  Who  is  your  sagacious  adviser  V9 

"  Duplessis." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so.  That  bird  of  prey  fancies  every  other 
bird  looking  out  for  pigeons.  I  fancy  that  Duplessis  is,  like  all 
those  money-getters,  a  seeker  after  fashion,  and  De  Finisterre 
has  not  returned  his  bow.'1 

4<  My  dear  Alain,  I  am  to  blame  ;  nothing  is  so  irritating  as 
a  dispute  about  the  worth  of  the  men  we  like.  1  began  it, 
now  let  it  be  dropped  ;  only  make  me  one  promise,  that  ii  you 
should  be  in  arrear,  or  if  need  presses,  you  will  ccme  at  once 
to  me.  It  was  very  well  to  be  absurdly  proud  in  an  attic,  but 
that  pride  will  be  out  of  place  in  your  appartement  an  premier" 

"  You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Frederic,  nnd  I 
make  you  the  promise  you  ask,"  said  Alain,  cheertully,  but  yet 
with  a  secret  emotion  of  tenderness  and  gratitude.  'And 
now,  man  cfter,  what  day  will  you  <Jine  with  me  to  meet  Kaoul 
and  Engucrrand  and  some  others  whom  you  would  like  to 
know  ]  "     . 

"  Thanks,  and  hearty  ones,  but  we  move  now  in  different 
spheres,  and  I  shall  not  trespass  on  yours.  Je  suis  trap  hour- 
geois  to  incur  the  ridicule  of  le  bourgeois  geniilhommc." 

"  Frederic,  how  dare  you  speak  thus  1  My  dear  lellow,  my 
friends  shall  honour  you  as  I  do." 

41  But  that  will  be  on  your  account,  not  mine.  No  ;  hon- 
estly, that  kind  of  society  neither  tempts  nor  suits  me.    I 
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am  a  sort  of  king  in  my  own  walk  ;  and  I  prefer  my  Bohemian 
royalty  to  vassalage  in  higher  regions.  Say  no  more  of  iL 
It  will  flatter  my  vanity  enough  if  you  will  now  and  then 
descend  to  my  coteries,  and  allow  me  to  parade  a  Rochebriant 
as  my  familiar  crony,  slap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  call  him 
Alain." 

■  "  Fie  !  you  who  stopped  me  and  the  English  aristocrat  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  humble  us  with  your  boast  of  having  fasci- 
nated una  grand*  dame — I  think  yon  said  a  dvchesse." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lemereier,  conceitedly,  and  passing  his  hand 
through  his  scented  locks,  "  women  are  different  j  love  levels 
all  ranks.  I  don't  blame  Ruy  Bias  for  accepting  the  love  of 
a  queen,  but  I  do  blame  him  lor  passing  himself  off  as  a  noble 
— a  plagiarism,  by-thc-bye,  from  an  English  play.  I  do  not 
love  the  English  enough  to  copy  them.  Apropos,  what  has  be- 
come of  ce  beau  Grarm  Vara  1    I  have  not  seen  him  of  late." 

"Neither  have  I." 

"  Nor  the  belle  ltnlknne  f" 

"  Nor  her,"  said  Alain,  slightly  blushing. 

ind  lounged  into  the  room.     Alain 
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"  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  to  be  much  admired  and  re- 
spected." 

"  Why  so  1" 

"  Because  he  understands  so  welt  the  art  of  making  what 
we  all  covet — money.     I  will  introduce  you  to  him," 

"  I  have  been  already  introduced." 

"  Then  I  will  reintroduce  you.  He  is  much  courted  in  a 
society  which  I  have  recently  been  permitted  by  my  father  to 
frequent — the  society  of  the  Imperial  Court." 

"  You  frequent  that  society,  and  the  Count  permits  it  1" 

"  Yes ;  better  the  Imperialists  than  the  Republicans ;  and 
my  father  begins  to  own  that  truth,  though  he  is  too  old  or 
too  indolent  to  net  on  it" 

"And  RaoulJ" 

"Oh,  Eaoul,  the  melancholy  and  philosophical  Raou  I,  has  no 
ambition  of  any  kind  so  long  as — thanks  somewhat  to  mo-  his 
purse  is  always  replenished  for  the  wants  of  his  stately  exist 
ence,  among  the  foremost  of  which  wants  are  the  means  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others  That  is  the  true  reason  why  lie 
consents  to  our  glove  shop.  Eaoul  belongs,  with  some  other 
young  men  of  the  faubourg,  to  a  society  enrolled  under  the 
name  of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  for  the  relief  of  the  pour. 
H*  visits  their  houses,  and  is  at  home  by  their  sick-beds  as  at 
their  stinted  boards.  Nor  does  he  confine  his  visitations  to 
the  limits  Oi  our  faubourg  ;  ho  extends  his  travels  to  Mont- 
mart  re  and  Belleville.  As  to  our  upper  world,  he  does  not 
concern  himsch  much  with  its  changes.  He  says  that '  we  have 
destroyed  top  much  ever  to  rebuild  solidly  ;  and  that  whatever 
we  do  build  could  be  upset  any  day  by  a  Paris  mob,'  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  only  institution  we  have  left.  A  wonderful 
fellow;  full  of  mind,  though  he  does  little  with  it;  full  o. 
heart,  which  he  devotes  to  suffering  humanity,  and  to  a  poetic, 
knightly  reverence  (not  to  be  confounded  with  earthly  lure, 
and  not  to  be  degraded  into  that  sickly  sentiment  called  Pla- 
tonic affection)  for  the  Comtesse  di  Rimini,  who  is  six  years 
older  than  himself,  and  who  is  very  faithfully  attached  tn  her 
husband,  Raoul's  intimate  friend,  whose  honour  he  would  guard 
M  bis  own.  It  is  an  episode  in  the  drama  of  Parisian  life, 
and  one  not  so  uncommon  as  the  malignant  may  suppose.     Di 
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Rimini  knows  and  approves  of  his  veneration  ;  my  mother, 
tin.1  liral  of  women,  sanctions  it,  and  deems  truly  that  it  pre- 
serve* ICaoul  safe  from  .ill  the  temptations  to  which  ignobler 
youth  is  exposed.  I  mention  this  lest  you  should  imagine 
thin1  was  anj tiling  in  Uaoul's  worship  of  his  slur  less  pure 
tli.iii  it  is.  For  the  rest,  Ilaoul,  to  the  grief  and  amazement  at 
ilioi  iliscrjile  of  Voltaire,  my  respected  father,  it  one  of  the  very 
ft-w  men  I  krmw  in  our  circles  who  is  sincerely  religions — an 
orthodox  Catholic — and  the  only  man  I  know  who  practises 
the  ivligion  he  professes;  charitable,  chaste,  benevolent;  and 
no  bigot,  iiu  intolerant  ascetic.  His  only  weakness  is  his  entire 
sul  amnion  to  the  worldly  common  sense  of  his  good-for-nothing 
covift'His.  ambitious  brother  Knguerrand.  I  cannot  say  how 
I  love  iiin)  for  that.  It  he  had  not  such  a  weakness  his  excel- 
lence would  gall  me,  and  I  believe  I  should  hate  him." 

Alain  bowed  his  head  at  this  etdogium.  Such  had  been  the 
character  that,  a  few  months  ago,  he  would  have  sought  as  ex- 
ample and  model.  Me  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a  flattered  portrait 
of  himself  as  he  had  been. 

1  Enguerrand,  "I  have  not  come  here  to  indulge  " 
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the  Empress.  She  had  survived  her  second  husband,  (he  One, 
who  left  no  issue,  ana*  the  title  died  with  him.  Aliiin  and  En- 
guerrand  were  ushered  lip  the  grand- staircase,  lined  with  tiers 
of  costly  exotics  as  if  for  a  file  ;  but  in  that  and  in  all  kinds 
oT  female  luxury  the  DucheBM  lived  in  w  state  of  fflf-  j»  rpHvtlh. 
The  doors  on  the  landing-place  were  screened  by  heavy 
portieres  of  Genoa  velvet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the. 
ducal  crown  and  cipher.  The  two  salms  through  which  the 
visitors  passed  to  the  private  cabinet  or  boudoir  were  dci"i,i  ted 
with  Gobelin  tapestries,  fresh,  with  a  mixture  of  roseate  lines, 
and  depicting  incident*  in  the  career  of  the  first  Emperor; 
while  the  effigies  of  tho  late  Due's  father — the  gallant  founder 
of  a  short-lived  race— figured  modestly  in  tin  background. 
On  n  table  of  Russian  malachite  within  the  recess  of  the  cen- 
tral window  lay,  preserved  in  glass  cases,  the  baton  and  the 
swnrd,  the  epaulets  am!  the  decorations,  of  the  brave  Marshal. 
On  the  consoles  and  the  mantel-pieces  stood  chicks  and  va.-es  "I 
Sevres  that  could  scarcely  be  eclipsed  by  those  in  the  imperial 
palaces.  Filtering  the  cabinet,  they  iViuiid  the  [luehesse  seali  d 
at  her  writing  table,  with  a  small  Skye  terrier,  hidrmis  in  the 
beauty  uf  the  purest  breed,  nestled  at  her  feet  This  mom  was 
an  esipiis.it e  combination  of  costliness  Find  comfort  —Luxury  at 
home.     The   hangings   were    of  geranium-coloured   silk,   with 

(double  curtains  of  white  satin  ;  near  to  the  writing-table  a 
conservatory,  with  a  white  marble  fountain  at  play  in  the  centre. 
and  a  trellised  aviary  at  the  back.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  small  pictures— chiefly  portraits  and  miniatures  of  tlw 
members  of  the  imperial  family,  of  the  late  Due,  <if  his  father 
the  Marshal,  and  Ma-lame  la  Marecliate,  of  (he  present  Du- 
elf,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court 
The  Duuheate  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  She  bad  passed  her 
fortieth  year,  but  was  so  well  "  conserved"  that  you  might  have 
gUtted  her  to  be  ten  years  younger.  She  was  tall  j  not  large 
— but  with  rounded  figure  inclined  to  embonpoint  ;  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  but  faircomplexion,  injured  in  effect  rather  than 
improved  by  pearl-powder,  and  that  atrocious  barbarism  of  a 
dark  stain  on  the  eyelids  which  has  of  late  ye;**  been  .1  luiie- 
ful  fashion  ;  dressed — I  am  a  man  and  cannot  describe  her 
dress— all  I  know  is,  that  she   had  the  acknowledged,  fasaa  *&, 
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the  l>e*t-dressed  subject  of  France.  As  she  rose  from  her  test, 
there,  was  in  her  look  aii'l  air  the  unmistaka  le  evident*  J 
grantU  dame ;  a.  family  likeness  in  feature  to  Alain  himself,  ■ 
stronger  likeness  tn  the  picture  of  her  first  cousin- Im 
mother — which  was  preserved  at  Rochebriant.  Her  dentin 
was  indicil  from  ancu-:it  ami  noble  houses.  But  to  the  distino 
ti  in  of  race  .she  added  that  of  fiuhion,  crowning  both  withi 
tranquil  consciousness  of  lofty  position  and  unblemished 
reputation. 

"  Unnatural  cousin,"  she  said  to  Alain,  offering  her  hand  lo 
him,  with  a  gracious  smile  ;  "  all  this  ago  in  Paris,  and  I  s» 
you  for  the  first  time.  But  there  is  joy  on  earth  as  in  heaven 
uvcr  sinners  who  truly  repent.    You  repent  truly — n'tstcepati" 

It  is  iinposstUr  to  deserilie  the  caressing  charm  which  the 
DucheKne  threw  into  her  words,  voice,  and  look.  Alain  WW 
faseinaled  and  subdued. 

"  All  !  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  said  he,  bowing  over  the  fair 
hand  lie  lightly  held.  "  it  was  not  sin,  unless  modesty  be  a  sin, 
which  made  a  rustic  hesitate  long  before  he  dared  to  offer  fail 
e  to  the 
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his  aunt,  whom  she  had  in  her  childhood  once  seen,  and  still*, 
remembered,  with  her  sweet,  grave  face  ;  paused  little  for 
replies  ;  then  turned  to  Engiierraud  with  sprightly  small-talk  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  every  now  and  then  bringing  Alain 
into  the  pale  of  the  talk,  leading  on  insensibly  until  she  got 
Engnerrand  himself  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  political  troubles  which  were  darkening  a  reign  hereto- 
fore so  prosperous  and  splendid. 

Her  countenance  th  n  changed  ;  it  became  serious,  and  even 
grave,  in  its  expression. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said, "  that  the  times  grow  menacing — me- 
nacing not  only  to  the  throne,  but  to  order  and  property  and 
France.  One  by  one  they  arc  removing  all  the  breakwaters 
which  the  empire  had  constructed  between  the  executive,  and 
the  most  fickle  and  impulsive  population  that  ever  shouted 
*  lohg  live*  one  day  to  the  man  whom  they  would  send  to  the 
guillotine  the  next.  They  are  denouncing  what  they  call  per- 
sonal government.  Grant  that  it  has  its  evils  ;  but  what  would 
they  substitute  ? — a  constitutional  monarchy  like  the  English  9 
That  is  impossible  with  universal  suffrage  and  without  a 
hcivditary  chamber.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe — we  know  how  sick  they  became 
of  that.  A  republic  ?  mon  Dieu  I  composed  of  republicans 
terrified  out  of  their  wits  at  each  other.  The  Moderate  men, 
mimics  of  the  Girondins,  with  the  Reds,  and  the  Socialists,  and 
the  Communists  ready  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  And  then — 
what  then  % — the  commercialists,  the  agriculturists,  the  mid- 
dle class,  combining  to  elect  some  dictator  who  will  cannonade 
the  mob,  and  become  a  mimic  Napoleon,  grafted  on  a  mimic 
Necker  or  a  mimic  Danton.  Oh,  messieurs,  1  am  French  to  the 
core  !  You  inheritors  of  such  names  must  be  as  French  as  I  am  ; 
and  yet  you  men  insist  on  remaining  more  useless  to  France  in 
the  midst  of  her  need  than  I  am — I,  a  woman  who  can  but  talk 
and  weep.11 

»  The  Duchesse  spoke  with  a  warmth  of  emotion  which 
startled  and  profoundly  affected  Alain.  He  remained  silent, 
leaving  it  to  Engnerrand  to  answer. 

**  Dear  madame,"   said  the  latter,  "  I  do  not  see  how  either 
myself  or  our  kinsman  can  merit  your  reproach.     We  are  not 
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^legislators.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  department  in  France 
that  would  elect  us  if  we  offered  ourselves.  It  is  not  our  fault 
if  the  various  floods  of  revolution  leave  men  of  our  birth  and 
opinions  stranded  wrecks  of  a  perished  world.  The  Emperor 
chouses  his  own  advisers,  and  if  they  are  bad  ones,  his  Majesty 
certainly  will  not  ask  Alain  and  me  to  replace  them." 

"  You  do  not  answer — you  evade  me,"  said  the  Duchesss, 
with  a  mournful  smile.  "  You  are  too  skilled  a  man  of  the 
world,  M.  Enguerrand,  not  to  know  that  it  is  not  only  legisla- 
tors and  ministers  that  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  throw 
and  the  safeguard  of  a  nation. — I)o  you  not  see  how  greats 
help  it  is  to  both  throne  and  nation  when  that  section  of  public 
opinion  which  is  represented  by  names  illustrious  in  history, 
identified  with  records  of  chivalrous  deeds  and  loyal  devotion, 
rallies  round  the  order  established  I  Let  that  section  of  public 
opinion  stand  aloof,  soured  and  discontented,  excluded  from 
active  life,  lending  no  counter-balance  to  the  perilous  oscillation 
of  democratic  passion,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  an  enemy  to 
itself  as  well  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  it  embodies  I  " 
,   principles   it  embodies,    madame."  said  Alain,  " 
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"  Your  words  endear  you  to  me.     I  am  proud  to  call  you 
cousin/'  said  the  Duchesse.    "  But  do  you,  or  does  any  man  in 
his  senses,  believe  that  if  you  upset  the  empire  you  could  get 
back  the  Bourbons  ?    that  you  would  not  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a  government  infinitely  more  opposed  to  the  theories  on 
which  rests  the  creed  of  Legitimists  than  that  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon ?    After  all,  what  is  there  in  the  loyalty  of  you  Bourbon- 
ites  that  has  in  it  the  solid  worth  of  an  argument  which  can 
appeal  to  the  comprehension  of  mankind,  except  it  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  hereditary  monarchy  ?    Nobody  nowadays  can  main- 
tain the  right  divine  of  a  single  regal  family  to  impose  itself 
upon  a  nation.     That  dogma  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  principle; 
it  is  only  a  dead  reminiscence.  But  the  institution  of  monarchy 
is  a  principle  strong  and  vital,  and  appealing  to  the  practical  inter- 
ests of  vast  sections  of  soci  »ty.  Would  you  sacrifice  the  principle 
which  concerns  the   welfare  of  millions,  because  you  cannot 
embody  it  in  the  person  of  an  individual   utterly  insignificant 
in  himself  ?     In  a  word,  if  you  prefer  monarchy  to  the  hazard 
of  republicanism  for  such  a  country  as   France,  accept  the 
monarchy  you  find,  since  it  is  quite  clear  you  cannot  rebuild 
the  monarchy  you  would  prefer.     Does  it  not  embrace  all  the 
great  objects  for  which  you  call  yourself  Legitimist  ?  Under  it 
religion  is  honoured,  a  national  Church  secured,  in  reality  if 
not  in  name  ;   under  it  you  have  united  the  votes  of  millions 
to  the  establishment  of  the  throne  ;    under  it  all  the  material 
interests  of  the  country,  commercial,  agricultural,have  advanced 
with  an  unequalled  rapidity  ot  progress  ;  under  it  Paris  has 
become  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  riches,  for  splendour,  for 
grace  and  beauty  ;  under  it  the  old  traditional  enemies  of 
France  have  been   humbled   and   rendered  impotent.      The 
policy  of  Richelieu  has  been  achieved  in  the  abasement  oi  Aus- 
tria ;  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  has  been  consummated  in  the 
salvation   of   Europe  trom   the  semi-barbarous   ambition   of 
Russia.     England  no  longer  casts  her  trident  in  the  opposite 
scale  of  the  balance  of  European  power.     Satisfied  with  the 
honour  of  our  alliances  she  has  lost  every  other  ally ;  and 
her  forces  neglected,  her  spirit  enervated,  her  statesmen  dream- 
ing believers  in  the  safety  of  their  island,  provided  they  with- 
draw from  the  affairs  of  Europe,  may  sometimes  scold  us,  but 
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will  certainly  not  dare  to  fight.  With  France  she  is  bat  an 
inferior  satellite  ;  without  France  she  is — nothing.  Add 
Ui  all  this  a  court  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
a  sovereign  not,  indeed,  without  faults  and  error?,  but  singularly 
mild  in  his  nature,  warm- hearted  to  friends,  forgiving  to  foes, 
whom  personally  no  one  could  familiarly  know  and  not  be 
charmed  with  ;  a  hanM  uf  character,  lovable  as  that  of  Henri  IV. 
—  and  tell  me  what  more  than  all  this  we  could  expect  from  the 
reign  of  a  Bonrlmn  1 " 

"  With  such  results,"  said  Alain,  "  from  the  monarchy  you 
so  eloquently  praise,  I  fail  to  discover  what  the  Emperor's 
throne  could  possibly  gain  by  a  few  powerless  converts  from  an 
unpopular,  ami  you  say,  no  doubt  truly,  from  a  hopeless  cause." 

"  I  say  monarchy  gains  much  by  the  loyal  adhesion  of  any 
man  of  courage,  ability,  and  honour.  Every  new  monarchy 
gains  much  by  conversions  from  the  ranks  by  which  the  older 
monarchies  Here  strengthened  and  adorned.  But  I  do  not  here 
invoke  your  aid  merely  to  this  monarchy,  my  cousin  ;  1  de- 
mand your  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Franco  ;  I  demand  that 
an  outlaw  from  her  service.     Ah  I  yon 
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"  I  am  glad  to  think  he  is  under  so  salutary  an  influence/' 
said  the  Duchesae  ;  and  seeing  that  Alain  remained  silent  and 
thoughtful,  she  wisely  changed  the  subject,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  two  friends  took  leave 


CHAPTER  P 

HREE  days  elapsed  before  Graham  again  saw  M.  Lebeau. 
The  letter-writer  did  not  show  himself  at  the  cafe', 
and  was  not  to  be  found  at  his  office,  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  which  was  transacted  by  his  clerk,  saying  that  his 
master  was  much  engaged  on  important  matters  that  took  him 
from  home. 

Graham  naturally  thought  that  these  matters  concerned  the 
discovery  of  Louise  Duval,  and  was  reconciled  to  suspense. 
At  the  ca/6,  awaiting  Lebeau,  he  had  slid  into  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ouvrier,  Armand  Monnier,  whose  face  and  talk 
had  before  excited  his  interest.  Indeed,  the  acquaintance  had 
been  commenced  by  the  ouvrier,  who  seated  himself  at  a  table 
near  to  Graham's,  arid,  after  looking  at  him  earnestly  for  some 
minutes,  said,  "  You  are  waiting  for  your  antagonist  at  domi- 
noes, M.  Lebeau— a  very  remarkable  man." 

"  So  he  seems.  I  know,  however,  but  little  of  him.  You, 
perhaps,  have  known  him  longer1? " 

"  Several  months.  Many  of  your  countrymen  frequent  this 
cafe,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  care  to  associate  with  the  blouses." 

"It  is  not  that;  but  we  islanders  are  shy,  and  don't  make  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other  readily.  By  the  way,  since  you  so 
courteously  accost  me,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I 
overheard  you  defeud  the  other  night,  against  one  of  my  coun- 
trymen, who  seemed  to  me  to  talk  great  nonsense,  the  existence 
of  le  bon  Dieu.  You  had  much  the  best  of  it.  I  rather  gathered 
from  your  argument  that  you  went  somewhat  farther,  and  were 
not  too  enlightened  to  admit  of  Christianity." 

Armand  Monnier  looked  pleased — he  liked  praise ;  and  he 
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likeit  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  a  very 
complicated  sort  of  Christianity — partly  Arian,  partly  St. 
Simimian,  with  a  little  of  Rousseau,  and  a  great  deal  of  Ar- 
rnand  Monti ier.  Into  this  we  need  not  follow  him  ;  but,  in 
eum,  it  was  a  sort  of  Christianity  the  main  heads  of  which  con- 
sisted in  the  removal  of  your  neighbour's  landmarks— in  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  rich — in 
the  right  of  love  to  dispense  with  marriage,  and  the  doty  of 
the  state  to  provide  for  any  children  that  might  result  from 
such  union,  the  parents  being  incapacitated  to  do  so,  as  what- 
ever they  might  leave  was  due  .to  the  treasury  in  common. 
Graham  listened  to  these  doctrines  with  melancholy  not  un- 
mixed with  contempt.  "Are  these  opinions  of  .yours,"  be 
asked,  "derived  from  reading  or  your  own  reflection  J" 

"  Well,  from  both,  but  from  circumstances  in  life  that  in- 
duced me  to  read  and  reflect.  I  am  one  of  the  many  victimi 
of  the  tyrannical  law  of  marriage.  When  very  young  I  mar* 
rieil  a  woman  who  made  me  miserable,  and  then  forsook  me. 
Alorany,  she  has  ceased  to  be  my  wife — legally,  she  is.  I  then 
met  with  another  woman  who  suits  me,  who  lovei 
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mesiiil  nor  even  Rousseau  ever  even  guessed  the  ideas  they 
awoke  in  their  readers  ;  but  one  idea  leads  on  to  another.  And 
genuine  poetry  and  romance  touch  the  heart  so  much  more 
than  dry  treatises.  In  a  word,  Madame  de  Grantmesnil's  book 
set  me  thinking  ;  and  then  I  read  other  books,  and  talked  with 
clever  men,  and  educated  myself.  And  so  T  became  the  man 
I  am."  Here,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  Monnier  bowed  to  the 
Englishman,  and  joined  a  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  next  evening,  just  before  dusk,  Graham  Vane  was  seated 
musingly  in  his  own  apartment  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
when  there  came  a  slight  knock  at  his  door.  He  was  so 
wrapped  in  thought  that  he  did  not  hear  the  sound,  though 
twice  repeated.  The  door  opened  gently,  and  M.  Lebeau  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold.  The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the 
gas-lamp  from  the  street  without. 

Lebeau  advanced  through  the  gloom,  and  quietly  seated  hi  in- 
self  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place  opposite  to  Graham  before 
he  spoke.  '*  A  thousand  pardons  for  disturbing  your  slumbers, 
M.  Lamb." 

"  M.  Lebeau  1 " 

l*  At  your  service.  I  promised  to  give  an  answer  to  your 
question  :  accept  my  apologies  that  it  has  been  deferred  so 
long.  I  shall  not  this  evening  go  to  our  cafd ;  I  took  the  liberty 
of  calling—" 

"  M.  Lebeau,  you  are  a  brick." 

"  A  what,  monsieur ! — a  brique  ?  " 

"  I  forgot — you  are  not  up  to  our  fashionable  London  idioms. 
A  brick  means  a  jolly  fellow,  and  it  is  very  kind  in  you  to  call. 
What  is  your  decision  1 " 

u  Monsieur,  I  can  give  you  some  information,  but  it  is  so 
slight  that  I  offer  it  gratis,  and  forego  all  thought  of  undertak- 
ing further  inquiries.  They  could  only  be  prosecuted  in  an- 
other country,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  leave  Paris 
on  the  chance  of  gaining  so  trifling  a  reward  as  you  propose. 
Judge  for  yourself.  In  the  year  1849,  in  the  month  of  July, 
Louise  Duval  left  Paris  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  she  re- 
mained some  weeks,  and  then  left  it.  I  can  learn  no  further 
traces  of  her  movements." 

•*  Aix-la-Chapelle  1 — what  could  she  do  there  1 " 
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"  It  is  a  Spa  in  great  request — crowded  during  the  si 
season  with  visitors  from  all  countries.     She  might  have  gone 
there  for  health  or  for  pleasure." 

"Do  you  think  that  one  could  learn  more  at  the  Spa  itself  if 
one  went  there  1 " 

"  Possibly.     But  it  is  so  long — twenty  years  ago." 

"She  might  have  revisited  the  place." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  I  know  no  more." 

"  Was  she  there  under  the  same  name — Duval  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"Do  you  think  she  left  it  alone  or  with  others  1    Yon  tell 
me  she  was  awfully  telle — she  might  have  attracted  admirers." 

"  If,"  answered  l.ebeau,  reluctantly,  "  I  could  believe  there- 
port  of  my  informant,  Louise  Duval  left  Aix  not  alone,  but  with 
some  gallant— not  an  Englishman.  They  are  said  to  have 
parted  soon,  and  the  man  is  now  dead.  But,  speaking  frankly, 
1  do  not  think  Mademoiselle  Duval  would  have  thus  com- 
promised her  honour  and  sacrificed  her  future.  I  believe  the 
would  have  scorned  all  proposals  that  were  not  those  of  mar- 
Uut  all  ■ 


"  I  should  still  answer  that  my  affairs  will  not  permit  such  a 
joumey.  But  if  there  be  any  chance  of  tracing  Louise  Duval 
at  Aix— and  there  may  be — you  would  succeed  quite  as  well  as 
I  should.  You  must  judge  for  yourself  if  it  be  worth  your 
trouble  to  attempt  such  a  task  ;  and  if  you  do  attempt  it,  and 
do  succeed,  pray  let  me  know.  A  line  to  my  office  will  reach 
me  for  some  little  time,  oven  if  I  am  absent  from  Paris.  Adieu, 
M.  I„iniii." 

Ben  M.  Lebeau  rose  and  departed. 

Graham  relapsed  into  thought,  but  a  train  of  thought  much 
ore  active,  more  concentred  than  before.  "No" — thus  ran 
i  meditations — "  no,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  employ  that  man 
reasons  that  forbid  me  to  offer  any  very  high  re- 
d-d  for  the  discovery  of  tins  woman  operate  still  mop 
linst  tendering  to  her  own  relation  a  sum  that  might  indeed 
re  bis  aid.  but.  would  unquestionably  arouse  his  su-spici  ins, 
perhaps  drag  into  light  all  that  must  be  concealed.  Oh,  this 
mission  I  I  am,  indeed,  an  impostor  to  myself  till  it  bo 
Ihlled.  I  will  go  to  Aix,  and  take  Ronard  with  me.  I  am 
patient  till  I  set  out,  but  I  cannot  quit  Paris  without  once 
tre  seeing  Isaura.  She  consents  to  relinquish  the  stage  ; 
rely  1  couid  wean  her,  too,  from  intimate  friendship  with  a 
•man  whose  genius  has  so  fatal  an  effect  upon  enthusiastic 
inds.     And  then— and  then  t  " 

He  fell  into  a  delightful  reverie  ;  and  contemplating  Isaura 
as  his  future  wife,  he  surrounded  her  sweet  image  with  all 
those  attributes  of  dignity  and  respect  with  which  an  Enplish- 
i  is  accustomed  to  invest  the  destined  bearer  of  bis  name, 
gentle  sovereign  of  his  household,  the  sacred  mother  of  his 
dren.  In  this  picture  the  more  brilliant  qualities  of  Isaura 
md,  perhaps,  but  faint  presentation.  Her  glow  of  sentiment, 
rplny  of  fancy,  her  artistic  yearnings  for  truths  remote,  for 
s  invisible  fairyland  of  beautiful  romance,  receded  into  the 
of  the  picture.  It  was  all  these,  no  donbt,  that 
i  so  strengthened  and  enriched  the  love  at  first  sight  which 
if  Bhaktn  the  equilibrium  of  hie  positive  existence  ;  find  yet  he 
r  flawed  all  these  u  subordinate  to  the  one  imagi 
>rous  matronage  into  which  wedlock  was  to  transform  the 
i  of  genius,  longing  for  angel  wings  and  unlimited  space. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

§N  quitting  the  sorry  apartment  of  the  false  M.  Lamb, 
Lebeau  walked  on  with  slow  steps  and  bended  head, 
like  a  man  absorbed  in  thought  He  threaded  a  laby- 
rinth of  obscure  streets,  no  longer  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartra, 
and  dive<l  at  List  into  one  of  the  few  courts  which  preserve  the 
cachet  of  the  nuii/m  dtje  untouched  by  the  ruthless  spirit  of  ira- 

}>rovenu-nt  which,  during  the  Second  Empire,  has  so  altered  the 
ace  of  I\iris.  At  the  bottom  of  the  court  stood  a  large  bouse, 
much  dilapidated,  but  bearing  the  trace  of  former  grandeur  in 
pilasters  and  fretwork  in  the  style  of  the  Keiaissanut,  and  i 
defaced  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  with  a  ducal  coronet,  over 
the  doorway.  The  house  had  the  aspect  of  desertion  i  many  of 
the  windows  were  broken,  others  were  jealously  closed  with 
mouldering  shutters.  The  door  stood  ajar;  Lebeau  pushed  it 
open,  ami  the  action  set  in  movement  a  bell  within  a  porter's 
lwlgu.     The  house,  then,  wns  mA  vwiWiti&Kted  ;  it  retained  iht 


Lttbeau  flung  himself  with  a  wearied  air  into  the  funiculi. 
The  porter  looked  at  him  with  a  kindly  expression.  He  had 
ft  liking  U>  Lebean,  whom  he  had  sieved  in  his  ptopw  profes- 
sion of  messenger  or  commtsniomi'iii/:  bet" re  being  placed  by 
that  courteous  employer  in  the  easy  post  he  now  held.  Lo 
iu,  indeed,  had  the  art,  when  he  pleased,  of  charming  in- 
iors  ;  his  knowledge  of  mankind  allowed  him  to  distJDgoisfc 
wliarities  in  each  individual,  find  flatter  the  amowprtfn  by 
■  BBch  eccentricities.  Mare  le  Ruux,  the  roughest 
f  "red  caps,"  had  a  wife  of  whom  he  was  very  proud.  Ho 
mid  have  called  the  \'.\-. 

ike  of  I)  is  wife  as  mad&ine.     Lebeau  won  his  heart  by  always 
g  after  madame. 
n  look  iiieil,  citizen,"  said  the  porter  ;  "  let  me  bring  you 
a  glass  of  wine." 

"Thank  you,  man  ami,  no.     Perhaps  later,  if  1  bare  time, 
ler  we  break  up,  to  pay  my  respects  to  madame." 
The  porter  smiled,  bO«  ,  "  Xem  d*  an 

■    ■ 
,  Lebeau  leaned  his  elbow  on  the   table,  resting 

3  tbili  mi  his  hand,  and  gazing  inlu  the  dim  space-  -fot  It  WBB 

bow,  indeed,  night,  ami  little  light  came  through  the  grimy 
panes  of  the  one  window  U-it  unclosed  by  shutters.  He  was 
;  [j.  This  man  was.  in  much,  an  enigma  to  himself. 
Was  he  seeking  to  unriddle  it  1  A  strange  compound  iif  een- 
tradictory  elements.  In  his  stormy  youth  there  had  been 
lightning-like  Bashes  of  good  instincts,  of  irregular  honour,  of 
inconsistent  generosity — a  puissant  wild  nature — with  strung 
passions  of  love  and  of  hate,  without  fear,  hut  not  without 
shame.  In  other  forms  of  society  that  love  of  applause  which 
bad  made  him  seek  and  exult  in  the  notoriety  which  he  mia- 
me  might  have  settled  down  into  some  solid  and  uso- 
lle  might  have  become  great  in  the  world's  eye, 
t  the  service  of  his  desires  there  were  no  ordinary  talents. 
igh  too  true  a  Parisian  to  be  a  severe  student,  still,  on  the 


!,  he  had  acquired  much  genera!  information,  partly  from 
s,  partly  from  varied  commerce  with  mankind.    He  * 
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t.  both  by  tongue  and  by  pen,  of  e.\piv>-,li.g  himself  with  force 
Jwarintb— M'  had  improved  that  gift.  Covet- 
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ing,  during  liis  brief  career  of  fashion,  the  distinctions  which 
necessitate  lavish  expenditure,  he  had  been  the  must  reckless  of 
spendthrifts,  bul  the  neediness  which  follows  waste  had  never  de- 
stroyed hi*  original  sense  of  personal  honour.  Certainly  Victor 
de  Maueltm  was  not,  at  the  date  of  bis  fall,  a  man  to  whom  the 
thought  of  accepting,  much  less  of  stealing,  the  jewels  of  s 
woman  who  loved  him,  could  have  occurred  as  a  possible  ques- 
tion of  casuistry  between  honour  anil  temptation.  Nor  could 
that  sort  of  question  have,  throughout  the  sternest  trials  or  the 
humblest  callings  to  which  bis  after-life  had  been  subjected, 
forced  admission  into  his  brain.  He  was  one  of  those  men, 
perhaps  the  must  terrible  though  unconscious  criminals,  who 
are  tin.' offsprings!  prod  need  by  intellectual  power  and  egotistical 
ambition.  If  you  had  offered  to  Victor  de  Mauieon  the  crown 
of  the  Cm.sars  on  condition  of  his  doing  one  of  those  base  things 
which  "  a  gentleman  "  can  not  do— pick  a  pocket,  cheat  at  card* 
— Victor  de  Mauieon  would  have  refused  the  crown.  He  would 
not  have  refused  on  account  of  any  laws  of  morality  affecting  ■ 
the  foundations  of  the  social  system,  but  from  the  pride  of  his 
"  I,  Victor  de  Mauieon  !  I  pick  a  pocket " 
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the  great  upheaving  of  their  masses,  they  so  often  contrast  the 
irrational  credulities  of  their  ignorance  and  the  blind  fury  of 
their  wrath,  is  always  exceedingly  loath  to  pass  the  terrible 
gulf  that  divides  reform  from  revolution.  He  knows  how 
rarely  it  happens  that  genuine  liberty  is  not  disarmed  in  the 
passage,  and  what  sufferings  must  be  undergone  by  those  who 
live  by  their  labour  during  the  dismal  intervals  between  the 
sadden  destruction  of  one  form  of  society  and  the  gradual  set- 
tlement of  another.  Such  a  man,  however,  has  no  type  in  a 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  had  placed 
this  strong  nature  at  war  with  society,  and  corrupted  into  mis- 
anthropy affections  that  had  once  been  ardent.  That  misan- 
thropy mUde  his  ambition  more  intense,  because  it  increased 
his  scorn  for  the  human  instruments  it  employed. 

Victor  de  Mauleon  knew  that,  however  innocent  of  the 
charges  that  had  so  long  darkened  his  name,  and  however — 
thanks  to  his  rank,  his  manners,  his  savoir  vivre,  the  aid  of 
Louvier*s  countenance,  and  the  support  of  his  own  high-boru 
connections — he  might  restore  himself  to  his  rightful  grade  in 
private  life,  the  higher  prizes  in  public  life  would  scarcely  be 
within  reach,  to  a  man  of  his  antecedents  and  stinted  means, 
in  the  existent  form  and  conditions  of  established  political 
order.  Perforce,  the  aristocrat  must  make  himself  democratic 
if  he  would  become  a  political  chief.  Could  he  assist  in  turn- 
ing upside  down  the  actual  state  of  things,  he  trusted  to  his 
individual  force  of  character  to  find  himself  among  the  upper- 
most in  the  general  bouleversement.  And  in  the  first  stage  of 
popular  revolution  the  mob  has  no  greater  darling  than  the 
noble  who  deserts  his  order,  though  in  the  second  stage  it  may 
guillotine  him  at  the  denunciation  of  his  cobbler.  A  mind  so 
sanguine  and  so  audacious  as  that  of  Victor  de  Mauleon  never 
thinks  of  the  second  step  if  it  sees  a  way  to  the  first 
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CHAPTER  VI 


tHE  room  was  in  complete  darkness,  save  where  a  raj 
from  a  gas- lamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  court  came  aslant 
through  the  window,  when  Citizen  Le  Rout  re-entered, 
closed  the  window,  lighted  two  of  the  sconces,  and  drew  forth 
from  a  drawer  in  the  table  implements  of  writing,  which  he 
placed  thereon  noiselessly,  as  if  he  feared  to  disturb  M.  Lebean, 
whose  head,  buried  in  his  hands,  rested  on  the  table.  Ha 
seemed  in  a  profound  sleep.  At  last  the  porter  gently  touched 
the  arm  of  the  slumbercr,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,'"  It  is  on 
the  stroke  of  ten,  citizen ;  they  will  be  here  in  a  minute  or  so." 
Lebean  lifted  his  head  drowsily. 

'*  Eh,"  said  he—"  what  J " 

"  You  have  been  asleep," 

"  I  suppose  so,  for  1  have  been  dreaming.  Ha  J  I  hear  the 
door -bell.     1  am  wide  awake  now." 

The  porter  left  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  conducted  into 
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The  three  new-comers  were  not  Frenchmen — one  might  see 
that  at  a  glance  ;  probably  they  had  reasons  for  greater  precau- 
tion than  those  who  entered  by  the  front  door.  One,  a  tall, 
:  uilt  man,  with  fair  hair  and  beard,  dressed  with  a 
tension  to  elegance— faded  threadbare  elegance — ex- 
hibiting no  appearance  of  linen,  was  a  Pole.  One,  a  slight, 
bald  man,  very  dark  and  sallow,  wu  an  Italian.  The  third, 
who  seemed  like  an  ouvrier  in  his  holiday  clothes,  was  a  Bel- 
gian. 

Lebeau  greeted  them  all  with  an  equal  courtesy,  and  each 
an  equal  silence  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

■  '1   at  the  clock.     "  Confrires,"  he  said,  "  our 
.    .  .:,  still  needs  two  to  be  complete, 

and  dotibtkw  i  li.-v  will  arrive  in  a  few  minutes.  Till  they 
enOM  ".-  ■  'I,  btli  tall  Upon  trifles.  Permit  me  to  offer  you  my 
cigar  ease.  And  so  saying,  he  who  professed  to  be  no  smoker 
h:ini!rd  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  the  Pole,  a  large  cigar- 
case  amply  furnished;  and  the  Pole,  helping  himself  to  two 
I  tho  case  to  the  man  next  him.  two  only  declin- 
:■;. ,  the  Italian  and  the  Belgian.  But  the  Pole  was 
the  only  man  who  took  two 

ere  now  heard   on  the  stairs,  the  door  opened,  and 
Citiz-n  Le  I     -  '    after  the  other,  two  men,  this 

I  tkably  French — to  an  experienced  eye  unmistak- 
ably Faiisians;  the  one  a  young  beardless  man,  who  seemed 
I;,   wiili  a  beautiful  face  and  a  stinted,  meagre 
feme  :  tin   other  -.<  Btalwart  man  of  about  eight-and-lwenty, 
dressed  partly  aw  an  aurrier,  not  in  his  Sunday  chillies,  rather 
■    btwue—  not  that  lie  were  that  antique  garment, 

■■-,  ;i  i  in  rough  cos! e,  unbrushed  ami  stained,  with 

and  coarse  stockings,  and  a  workman's  cap.      But 

of  ali  who  gathered   round   the  table  at  which  M.  Lebeau  pre- 

d  ihemost  distinguished  exterior.     A  virile  honest 

massive  open  forehead,  intelligent  eyes,  a  handsome 

i  -ive  profile,  and  solid  jaw.     The  expression  of  the 

face  was  stern,  but  not  mean— au  expression  which  might  have 

become  an  ancient  baron  as  well  as  a  modern  workman— in  it 

plenty  of  haughtiness  and  of  will,  and  still  more  of  self-esteem. 

"  Voqfriret"  said  Lebeau,  rising,  and  every  eye  turned  to 
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him,  "  our  numberfor  the  present  stance  is  complete.  To  busi- 
ness. Since  we  last  met  our  cause  has  advanced  with  rapid 
and  not  with  noiseless  stride.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  Louis 
Bonaparte  has  virtually  abnegated  Lr*  idee*  Napolimieimts~x 
fatal  mistake  for  him,  a  glorious  advance  for  us.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  must  very  shortly  be  achieved,  and  with  it  personal 
government  must  end.  When  the  autocrat  once  is  compelled 
to  go  by  tli**  advice  of  his  ministers,  look  for  sudden  change* 
His  ministers  will  bo  but  weathercocks,  turned  hither  and 
thither  according  as  the  wind  chops  at  Paris  ;  and  Paris  is  the 
tt-mptc  of  the  winds.  The  new  revolution  is  almost  at  hand" 
(Minimus  i»f  applause.)  "  It  would  move  the  laughter  of  the 
Tuileiies  and  its  ministers,  of  the  Bourse  and  its  gamblers,  of 
every  ilniniy  union  of  this  silken  city  of  would-be  philosopher! 
and  Mils,  if  they  were  told  that  here  within  this  mouldering 
buriujHt,  piglit  men,  so  little  blessed  by  fortune,  so  little  known 
to  limie  as  ourselves,  met  to  concert  the  fall  of  an  empire.  The 
government  would  not  deem  us  important  enough  to  notice  our 

v  not  that,"  interrupted  the  Pole. 
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action,  because  we  are  representative  men,  each  of  his  own 
section,  and  each  section  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  expansion. 

u  You,  valiant  Pole — you,  politic  Italian— enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  thousands  now  latent  in  unwatched  homes  and  harm- 
less callings,  but  who,  when  you  lift  a  linger,  will,  like  the 
buried  dragon's  teeth,  spring  up  into  armed  men.  You,  Jan 
Vanderstegen,  the  trusted  delegate  from  Verviers,  that  swarm- 
ing camp  of  wronged  labour  in  its  revolt  from  the  iniquities 
of  capital — you,  when  the  hour  arrives,  crui  touch  the  wire  that 
flashes  the  telegram  'Arise1  through  all  the  lands  in  which  work* 
men  combine  against  their  oppressors. 

"  Of  us  five  Frenchmen  let  me  speak  more  modestly.  You — 
sage  and  scholar — Felix  Ruvigny,  honoured  alike  for  the  pro- 
fundity of  your  science  and  the  probity  of  )*our  manners,  in- 
duced to  join  us  by  your  abhorrence  of  priestcraft  and  super- 
stition— yon  have  a  wide  connection  among  all  the  enlightened 
reasoners  who  would  emancipate  the  mind  of  man  from  the 
trammels  of  Church-born  fable — and  when  the  hour  arrives  in 
which  it  is  safe  to  say,  'Velenda  eat  IlinnaJ  you  know  where  to 
find  the  pens  that  are  more  victorious  than  swords  against  a 
Church  and  a  Creed.  You"  (turning  to  the  surgeon)— "you, 
Gaspard  le  Noy,  whom  a  vile  calumny  has  robbed  of  the  throne 
in  your  profession,  so  justly  due  to  your  skill— you,  nobly  scorn- 
ing the  rich  and  great,  have  devoted  yourself  to  tend  and  heal 
the  humble  and  penniless,  so  that  you  have  won  the  popular 
title  of  the  '  Midexin  des  I'anrres' — when  the  time  comes  wherein 
soldiers  shall  fly  before  the  sans-rulotles,  and  the  mob  shall  be- 
gin the  work  which  they  who  move  mobs  will  complete,  the 
clients  of  Gaspard  le  Noy  will  be  the  avengers  of  his  wrongs. 

"  You,  Armand  Monnier,  simply  ouvricr,  but  of  illustrious 
parentage,  for  your  grandsire  was  the  beloved  friend  of  the 
virtuous  Robespierre,  your  father  perished  a  hero  and  a  mai  tyr 
in  the  massacre  of  the  coup  d'etat — you,  cultured  in  the  eloquence 
of  Robespierre  himself,  and  in  the  persuasive  philosophy  of 
Robespierre's  teacher,  Rousseau — you,  the  idolized  orator  of 
the  Red  Republicans — you  will  be  indeed  a  chief  of  dauntless 
bands  when  the  trumpet  sounds  for  battle.  Young  publicist 
and  poet,  Gustave  Rameau — r  care  not  which  you  are  at  pres- 
ent^ I  know  what  you  will  be  .soon — you  need  nothing  for  the 
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development  of  your  powers  over  the  many  but  an  organ  fa 
their  manifestation.  Of  that  anon.  I  now  descend  into  the 
bathos  of  egotism.  I  am  compelled  lastly  to  speak  of  myslf. 
1 1  was  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  as  you  already  know,  thit  I 
first  conceived  the  plan  of  this  representative  association.  For 
years  before  I  had  hce»  in  familliar  intercourse  with  the  friends 
of  freedom — that  is,  with  the  foes  of  the  empire.  Theysre 
not  all  poor.  Some  few  are  rich  and  generous.  I  do  not  »J 
these  rich  and  few  concur  in  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  poor 
and  many.'  Hut  thoy  concur  in  the  first  object,  the  demolition 
of  that  which  exists — the  empire.  In  the  course  of  my  speci»l 
calling  of  negotiator  or  agent  in  the  towns  of  the  Midi,  I 
formed  friendships  with  some  of  these  prosperous  malcontents. 
And  out  of  these  friendships  I  conceived  the  idea  which  iaem- 

"According  to  that  conception,  while  the  council  may  com- 
municate as  it  will  with  all  societies,  secret  or  open,  having 
involution  for  their  object,  the  council  refuses  to  merge  itself 
in  any  other  co i if' 'deration  :  it  stands  aloof  and  i ndej tendent ; 

'      of  faith 
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you  that,  and — how  f  Not  from  my  own  resources ;  they  but 
suffice  to  support  myself.  Not  by  contributions  from  ouvriers, 
who,  as  you  well  know,  will  subscribe  only  for  their  own  ends 
in  the  victory  of  workmen  over  masters.  1  bring  money  to 
you  from  the  coffers  of  rich  malcontents.  Their  politics  are 
not  those  of  most  present ;  their  politics  are  what  they  term 
moderate.  Some  are,  indeed,  for  a  republic,  but  for  a  republic 
strong  in  defence  of  order,  in  support  of  property  ;  others — 
and  they  are  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  rich  —for  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and,  if  possible,  for  the  abridgment  of 
universal  suffrage,  which,  in  their  eyes,  tends  only  to  anarchy 
in  the  towns  and  arbitrary  rule  under  priestly  influence  in  the 
rural  districts.  They  would  not  subscribe  a  sou  if  they  thought 
it  went  to  further  the  designs  whether  of  Kuvigny  the  atheist, 
or  of  Monnier,  who  would  enlist  the  Deity  of  Rousseau  on  the 
side  of  the  drapeau  rouge — not  a  sou  if  they  knew  I  had  the 
honour  to  boast  such  confreres  as  I  see  around  me.  They  sub- 
scribe, as  we  concert,  for  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  The  policy  I 
adopt  1  borrow  from  the  policy  of  the  English  Liberals.  In 
England,  potent  millionnaires,  high-born  dukes,  devoted  Church- 
men, belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  accept  the  services  of  men 
who  look  forward  to  measures  which  would  ruin  capital,  eradi- 
cate aristocracy,  and  destroy  the  Church,  provided  these  men 
combine  with  them  in  some  immediate  step  onward  against  the 
Tories.  They  have  a  proverb  which  I  thus  adapt  to  French 
localities :  If  a  train  passes  Fontainebleau  on  its  way  to  Mar- 
seilles, why  should  I  not  take  it  to  Fontainebleau  because  other 
passengers  are  going  on  to  Marseilles  ? 

"  Confrires,  it  seems  to  me  the  moment  has  come  when  we 
may  venture  some  of  the  fund  placed  at  my  disposal  to  other 
purposes  than  those  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  devoted.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  set  up  a  journal  under  the,  auspices  of 
Gustave  Bameau  as  editor-in-chief— a  journal  which,  if  ho 
listen  to  my  advice,  will  create  no  small  sensation.  It  will 
begin  with  a  tone  of  impartiality:  it  will  retrain  from  all 
violence  of  invective :  it  will  have  wit ;  it  will  have  sentiment 
snd  eloquence ;  it  will  win  its  way  into  the  sahms  and  caff*  of 
educated  men  ;  and  then — and  then — when  it  does  change  from 
polished  satire  into  fierce  denunciation,  and  sides  with  the 
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Houses,  its  effect  will  be  startling  and  terrific.  Of  this  I  *31 
say  more  to  Citizen  Ramcau  in  private.  To  yon  I  need  art 
enlarge  upon  the  fact  that,  at  Paris,  a  combination  of  mo, 
though  immeasurably  superior  to  us  in  status  or  influence, 
without  a  journal  at  command,  is  nowhere  ;  with  such  ajounul 
written  not  to  alarm  but  to  seduce  fluctuating  opinions,  a  com- 
bination of  men  immeasurably  inferior  to  us  may  be  anywhere. 

"  Co/ifreri's,  this  affair  settled,  I  proceed  to  distribute  among 
you  sums  of  which  each  who  receives  will  render  me  an  aeconni 
except  our  valued  confrire  the  Pole.  All  that  we  can  subscribe 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  a  representative  of  Poland  requires 
for  himself."  (A  suppressed  laugh  among  all  but  the  Pole,  who 
looked  round  with  a  grave,  imposing  air,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  What  is  there  to  laugh  at — a  simple  truth.") 

M.  Lelieau  then  presented  to  each  of  his  amfrtret  a  sealed 
envelope,  containing,  no  doubt,  a  bank-note,  and  perhaps  also 
private  instructions  as  to  its  disposal.  It  was  one  of  his  rales 
to  make  the  amount  of  any  sum  granted  to  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  society  from  the  fund  at  his  disposal  a  confidential 


question  their  zeal,  I  think  my  experience  may  guide  if  I  take 
a  journey  to  the  towns  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  where  thuy 
now  are.  But  should  circumstances  demanding  concert  or  ac- 
tion arise,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  wilt  either  summon  a  meet- 
ing or  transmit  instructions  to  such  of  our  members  as  may  be 
most  usefully  employed.  For  the  present,  amfi&rts  you  are 
relieved.     Itemain  only  you,  dear  young  author." 


CHAPTER  VH. 

il/gEFT  alone  with  Gustavo  Rameau,  the  president  of  the 
Jy5>  Secret  Council  remained  silently  musing  for  Borne  mo- 
"^  '  meuts;  but  his  countenance  was  no  longer  moody 
and  overcast — his  nostrils  were  diluted,  as  in  triumph— then 
was  a  half  smile  of  pride  on  his  tips.  Rameau  watched  him 
curiously  and  admiringly.  The  young  man  had  the  impres- 
sionable, excitable"  temperament  common  to  Parisian  genius— 
especially  wlien  it  nourishes  itself  on  absinthe.  He  enjoyed 
the  romance  of  belonging  to  a  secret  society  ;  he  was  acute 
anMgb  to  recognize  the  sagacity  by  which  this  email  conclave 
was  kept  out  of  those  crazed  combinations  fur  nupiaiiir  il-lo 
theories  more  likely  to  lead  adventurers  to  the  Tarpeiau  Kock 
than  to  the  Capitol,  while  yet  those  crazed  combination-  mid  it, 
in  some  critical  moment,  become  strong  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  practical  ambition.  Lcbeau  fascinated  him,  and  took 
eoloasal  proportions  in  his  intoxicated  vision— vision  indeed 
intoxicated  at  this  moment,  for  before  it  floated  the  realized  iniuye 
of  his  aspirations— a  journal  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  edited  in- 
chief—  in  which  his  poetry,  his  prose,  should  occupy  space  as 
large  as  he  pleased — through  which  his  name,  hitherto  scarce 
known  beyond  a  literary  clique,  would  resound  in  talon  and  club 
and  wji,  and  become  a  familiar  music  on  the  lips  of  faebton. 
And  he  owed  this  to  the  man  seated  these— a  prMWXQW  mail  '■ 
"  Cher  poite"  said  Lebeau,  breaking  silence,  "  it  gives  me  no 
mean  pleasure  to  think  I  am  opening  a  career  to  was  nA\q«s. 
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talents  fit  him  for  those  goals  on  which  they  who  reach  mile 
names  that  posterity  shall  read.  Struck  with  certain  article 
of  yours  in  the  journal  made  celebrated  by  the  wit  and  gaictj 
of  Savarin,  1  took  pains  privately  to  inquire  iDto  your  birth 
your  history,  connections,  antecedents.  All  confirmed  mynttf 
impression,  that  you  were  exactly  the  writer  I  wish  to  semra 
to  our  cause.  I  therefore  sought  you  in  your  rooms,  umntro- 
duei'il  and  a  stranger,  in  order  to  express  my  admiration  of 
your  compositions,  lire/,  we  soon  became  friends ;  and  iftfl 
comparing  minds  I  admitted  you,  at  your  request,  into  this 
Secret  Council.  Now  in  proposing  to  you  the  conduct  of  tie 
journal  I  would  establish,  for  which  I  am  prepared  to  find  all 
necessary  funds,  lam  compelled  to  make  imperative  conditions. 
Nominally  you  will  be  editor-in-chief:  that  station,  if  the 
journals  succeeds,  will  secure  you  position  and  fortune ;  if  it 
tail,  you  fail  with  it.  But  we  will  not  speak  of  failure ;  1 
must  have  it  succeed.  Our  interest,  then,  iBthe  same.  Before 
that  interest  all  puerile  vanities  fade  away.  Nominally,  I  say, 
you  are  editor-in-chief;  but  all  the  real  work  of  editing  willat 
first  he  done  by  othor    " 
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and  will  find  good  even  if  they  are  bad.     You  must  consign 
one  column  to  the  playful  comments  and  witticisms  of  Savarin." 

"  Savarin  1  But  he  has  a  journal  of  his  own.  He  will  not, 
as  an  author,  condescend  to  write  in  one  just  set  up  by  me. 
And  as  a  politician,  he  as  certainly  will  not  aid  in  an  ultra- 
democratic  revolution.  If  he  care  for  politics  at  all,  he  is  a 
constitutionalist,  an  Orleanist." 

"  Enfant  I  as  an  author  Savarin  will  condescend  to  contribute 
to  your  journal,  firstly,  because  it  in  no  way  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  his  own  ;  secondly — I  can  tell  you  a  secret — Sa wa- 
rm's journal  no  longer  suffices  for  his  existence  ;  he  has  sold 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  property ;  lie  is  in  debt,  and  his 
creditor  is  urgent ;  and  to-morrow  you  will  offer  Savarin  30,000 
francs  for  one  column  from  his  pen,  and  signed  by  his  name, 
for  two  months  from  the  day  the  journal  starts.  He  will  ac- 
cept, partly  because  the  sum  will  clear  oft'  the  debt  that  hampers 
him,  partly  because  he  will  take  care  that  the  amount  becomes 
known  ;  and  that  will  help  him  to  command  higher  terms  for 
the  sale  of  the' remaining  shares  in  the  journal  he  now  edits, 
for  the  new  book  which  you  told  me  he  intended  to  write,  and 
for  the  new  journal  winch  he  will  be  sure  to  set  up  as  soon  as 
he  has  disposed  of  the  old  one.  You  say  that,  as  a  politician, 
Savarin,  an  Orleanist,  will  not  aid  in  an  ultra-democratic  revo- 
lution. Who  asks  him  to  do  so  ?  Did  I  not  imply  at  the 
meeting  that  we  commence  our  journal  with  politics  the  mildest] 
Though  revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water,  it  is  rose- 
water  that  nourishes  their  roots.  The  polite  cynicism  of  au- 
thors, read  by  those  who  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  prepares 
the  way  for  the  social  ferment  in  its  deeps.  Had  there  been  no 
Voltaire,  there  would  have  been  no  Camille  Desmoid  ins.  Had 
there  been  no  Diderot,  there  would  have  beeti  no  Marat.  We 
start  as  polite  cynics.  Of  all  cynics  Savarin  is  the  politest. 
Bnt  when  I  bid  high  for  him,  it  is  Ids  clique  that  1  bid  for. 
Without  his  clique  he  is  but  a  wit ;  with  his  clique,  a  power. 
Partly  out  of  that  clique,  partly  out  of  a  circle  beyond  it,  which 
Savarin  can  more  or  less  influence,  I  select  ten.  Here  is  the 
list  of  them  ;  study  it.  Entre  nous,  I  esteem  their  writings  as 
little  as  I  do  artificial  flies  ;  but  they  are  the  artificial  flies  at 
which,  in  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  public  rise. 
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Yon  must  procure  at  least  five  of  the  ten ;  and  I  leave  j« 
carle  blanche  as  to  tlie  terms.  Savarin  gained,  the  best  of  then 
will  be  proud  of  beiiijj  his  associates.  Observe,  none  of  the» 
messieurs  of  brilliant  imagination  are  to  write  political  articles; 
tlioBe  will  be  furnished  to  you  anonymously,  and  inserted  with- 
out erasure  or  omission.  When  you  have  secured  Savarin,  and 
five  at  least  of  the  collaboraleurs  in  the  list,  write  to  me  at  mj 
olfice.  I  give  you  four  days  to  do  this  ;  and  the  day  thejoamil 
starts  you  enter  into  the  income  of  15,000  francs  a  year,  with 
a  rise  in  salary  proportioned  to  profits.  Are  yon  contented 
with  the  terms  1" 

"  Of  course  I  am  ;  but  supposing  I  do  not  gain  the  aid  of 
Savarin,  or  live  at  least  of  the  list  you  give,  which  I  aee  ata 
pliuice  contains  names  the  most  A  la  mode  in  this  kind  of  writ 
ing,  more  than  one  of  them  of  high  social  rank,  whom  it  ii 
difficult  for  me  even  to  approach — if,  I  say,  I  fail  I" 

carle  blanche  of  terms  t  fie!     Are  yon  ■ 


you  frankly,  if  you  fail  in  so  easy 
o  edit  our  journal,  and  I  shall  find 
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He  spent  several  hours  of  the  next  morning  in  answering  nu- 
merous letters  accumulated  during  his  absence.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  an  interview  with  M.  Renard,  who,  as  at 
thatseason  of  the  year  he  was  not  overbusied  with  other  affairs, 
engaged  to  obtain  leave  to  place  his  services  at  Qraham's  com- 
mand during  the  time  requisite  for  enquiries  at  Aix,  and  to 
be  in  readiness  to  start  the  next  day.  Graham  then  went 
forth  to  pay  one  or  two  farewell  visits,  and  these  over,  bent 
his  way  through  the  Champs  Elyse*es  towards  Isaura's  villa, 
when  he  suddenly  encountered  Rochebriant  on  horseback. 
The  Marquis  courteously  dismounted,  committing  his  horse  to 
the  care  of  the«groom,  and  linking  his  arm  in  Graham's,  ex 
pressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again ;  then,  with  some 
visible  hesitation  and  embarrassment,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion toward  the  political  aspect  of  France. 

"  There  was,"  he  said,  "  much  in  certain  words  of  yours 
when  we  last  walked  together  in  this  very  path  that  sank 
deeply  into  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  over  which  I  have  of 
late  still  more  earnestly  reflected.  You  spoke  of  the  duties 
a  Frenchman  owed  to  France,  and  the  '  impolicy '  of  remaining 
aloof  from  all  public  employment  on  the  part  of  those  attached 
to  the  Legitimist  cause." 

"  True,  it  can  not  be  the  policy  of  any  party  to  forget  that 
between  the  irrevocable  past  and  the  uncertain  future  there  in- 
tervene* the  action  of  the  present  time." 

"  Should  you,  as  an  impartial  by-stander,  consider  it  dishon- 
ourable in  me  if  I  entered  the  military  service  under  the  ruling 
sovereign  % " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  your  country  needed  you.  " 

"  And  it  may,  may  it  not  ]  I  hear  vague  rumours  of  coming 
war  in  almost  every  salon  I  frequent.  There  has  been  gun- 
powder in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Sadowa.  What  do  you  think  of  German  arrogance  and  am- 
bition t  Will  they  suffer  the  swords  of  France  to  rust  in  their 
scabbards  ? " 

"  My  dear  Marquis,  I  should  incline  to  put  the  question  other- 
wise. Will  the  jealous  amour  propre  of  France  permit  the 
swords  of  Germany  to  remain  sheathed  ?  But  in  either  case 
no  politician  can  see  without  grave  apprehension  two  nations  so 
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warlike,  close  to  each  other,  divided  by  a  border-land  that  one 
covets  and  the  other  will  not  yield,  each  armed  to  the  teeth; 
the  one  resolved  to  brook  no  rival,  the  other  equally  determined 
to  resist  all  aggression.  And  therefore,  as  you  say,  war  is  in 
the  atmosphere ;  and  we  may  also  hear,  in  the  clouds  thw 
give  no  sign  of  dispersion,  the  growl  of  the  gathering  thunder. 
War  may  come  any  day ;  and  if  France  be  not  at  once  the 

"France  not  at  once  the  victor!"  interrupted  Alain,  p» 
sionately  ;  "  and  against  a  Prussian  1  Permit  me  to  say  no 
Frenchman  can  believe  that" 

"  Let  no  man  despise  a  foe,"  said  Graham,  smiling  half  sadly, 
"However,  I  must  not  incur  the  danger  of  wounding  your 
national  susceptibilities.  To  return  to  the  point  you  raise.  If 
France  needed  the  aid  of  her  best  ana  bravest,  a  true  descend- 
ant of  Henri  Quatre  ought  to  blush  for  his  ancient  nobUate  were 
a  ltui'liebiiant  to  say,  '  But  I  don't  like  the  colour  of  the  flag.'" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Alain,  simply  ;  "  that  is  enough."  There 
was  a  pause,  the  young  men  walked  on  slowly,  arm  in  arm. 
And  then  there  flashed  across  Graham's  mind  the  recollection 
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vanish  perhaps  still  more  utterly  for  a  noble  of  your  illustrious 
name  ;  you  remember  ? " 

"  Yes/'  answered  Alain,  hesitatingly,  and  with  a  look  of 
surprise. 

"  I  wish  now  to  retract  all  I  said  thereon.  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  is  not  bent  on  the  profession  for  which  she  was  edu- 
cated. She  would  willingly  renounce  all  idea  of  entering  it 
The  only  counter-weight  which,  viewed  whether  by  my  reason 
or  my  prejudices,  could  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  to  that 
of  the  excellences  which  might  make  any  man  proud  to  win 
her,  is  withdrawn.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  her  since 
the  date  of  our  conversation.  Hers  is  a  mind  that  harmonizes 
with  the  loveliness  of  her  face.  In  one  word,  Marquis,  I  should 
deem  myself  honoured,  as  well  as  blessed,  by  such  a  bride.  It 
was  due  to  her  that  I  should  say  this  ;  it  was  due  also  to  you, 
in  case  you  retain  the  impression  I  sought  in  ignorance  to  ef- 
face. And  I  am  bound  as  a  gentleman,  to  obey  this  two-fold 
duty,  even  though  in  so  doing  I  bring  upon  myself  the  afflic- 
tion of  a  candidate  for  the  hand  to  which  I  would  fain  myself 
aspire — a  candidate  with  pretensions  in  every  way  far  superior 
to  my  own." 

An  older  or  a  more  cynical  man  than  Alain  de  Rochebriant 
might  well  have  found  something  suspicious  in  a  confession 
thus  singularly  volunteered  ;  but  the  Marquis  was  himself  so 
loyal  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  Graham. 

"  I  reply  to  you,"  he  said,  "  with  a  frankness  which  finds  an 
example  in  your  own.  The  first  fair  face  which  attracted  my 
fancy  since  my  arrival  at  Paris  was  that  of  the  Italian  demoiselle 
of  whom  you  speak  in  terms  of  such  respect.  I  do  think  if  I 
bad  then  been  thrown  into  her  society,  and  found  her  to  be 
such  as  you  no  doubt  truthfully  describe,  that  fancy  might 
have  become  a  very  grave  emotion.  I  was  then  so  poor,  so 
friendless,  so  despondent.  Your  words  of  warning  impressed 
me  at  the  time,  but  less  durably  than  you  might  suppose  ;  for 
that  very  night,  as  I  sat  in  my  solitary  attic,  I  said  to  myself : 
*  Why  should  1  shrink,  with  an  obsolete  old-world  prejudice, 
from  what  my  forefathers  would  have  termed  a  misalliance  ? 
What  is  the  value  of  my  birthright  now  ]  None — worse  than 
uo&e.    It  excludes  me  from  all  careers ;  my  name  is  but  a  load 
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that  weighs  me  down.  Why  should  I  make  that  name*  curst 
as  well  as  a  burden  1  Nothing  is  left  to  me  hut  that  which  i* 
permitted  to  all  men— wedded  and  holy  love.  Could  I  win  Is 
my  heart  the  smile  of  a  woman  who  brings  me  that  dower,  the 
home  of  my  fathers  would  loso  its  gloom.'  And  therefore,  it 
at  that  time  I  had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  her  who 
had  thus  attracted  my  eye  and  engaged  my  thoughts,  she  might 
have  become  my  destiny ;  but  now  I  " 

*'  But  now  1 " 

"Things  have  changed.  I  am  no  longer  poor,  friendless, 
solitary.  1  have  entered  the  world  of  my  equals  as  a  Roetie- 
briant ;  T  have  made  myself  responsible  for  the  dignity  of  my 
name.  I  could  not  give  that  name  to  one,  however  peerless  in 
herself,  of  whom  the  world  would  say,  '  But  for  her  marriage 
she  would  have  been  a  singer  on  the  stage  ! '  I  will  own  more : 
the  fancy  I  conceived  for  the  first  fair  face  other  fair  faces  have 
dispelled.  At  this  moment,  however,  I  have  no  thought  of 
marriage  ;  and  having  known  the  anguish  of  struggle,  the  pri- 
vations of  poverty,  1  would  ask  no  woman  to  share  the  hazard 
of  my  return  to  them.     You  might  present  me,  then,  safely  to 
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table  before  her  lay  a  few  sheets  of  MS.  hastily  written,  not 
yet  reperused.  That  restless  mind  of  hers  had  left  its  trace  on 
the  MS. 

It  u  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  the  different  genius  of  the 
sexes  that  woman  takes  to  written  composition  more  impul 
rivaly,  more  intuitively,  than  man— letter- writing  to  him  a 
task-work,  is  to  her  a  recreation.  Between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  the  date  of  marriage  six  well-educated,  clever  girls  out  ■:•(' 
ten  keep  a  journal ;  not  one  well-educated  roan  in  ten  thousand 
does.  So,  without  serious  and  settled  intention  of  becoming 
an  author,  how  naturally  a  girl  of  ardent  feeling  and  vivid 
fancy  seeks  in  poetry  or  romance  a  confessional— an  outpour- 
ing of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  are  myit'-lie-.  in  In'i-s.'lf 
till  she  has  given  them  words — and  which,  frankly  revealed  on 
the  page,  she  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  utter  m.dlv  1"  a 
living  ear. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  desire  to  create  in  the  realm  of 
fable  beings  constructed  by  her  own  breath,  spiritualized  by 
her  own  soul,  had  grown  irresistibly  upon  thia  fair  child  of 
song.  In  fact,  when  Graham's  words  had  deeiilr'1  tlii'niiiimiia- 
tiuti  at  he]   de-tilnil   ■  ■ :  i  T  >  ■  •.-  r  _  i  i< '  i'  :\s    for    ill' 

utterance  of  those  sentiments  or  thoughts  which  can  only  find 
expression  in  some  form  of  art,  denied  the  one  vent,  irresistibly 
ini|n-lli ;d  her  to  the  ofher.  And  in  this  impulse  she  was  con- 
firmed by  ihe  thought  that  here  at  least  there  was  notlnr  ; 
which  her  English  friend  could  disapprove  none  of  the  penis 
tliat  beset  the  actress.  Here  it  seemed  as  if,  could  oho  hut 
succeed,  her  fame  would  be  grateful  to  the  pride  of  all  who 
loved  her.  Here  was  a  career  ennobled  by  many  a  woman) 
and  side  by  ride  in  rivalry  with  renowned  men.  To  her  it 
seemed  that,  could  she  in  this  achieve  an  honoured  name,  that 
name  took  its  place  at  once  amidst  the  higher  ranks  of  the  social 
world,  and  in  itself  brought  a  priceless  dowry  and  a  starry 
crown.  It  was,  however,  not  till  after  the  visit  to  Enghien 
that  this  ambition  took  practical  life  and  hum. 

ling  after  her  return  to  Paris,  by  an  effort  so  invoi- 
■■    it  seemed  to  her  no  effort,  she  bad  commenced  a 

nit  plan,  without  method—  without  knowing  In  one 
what  would  fill  the  next.     Her  slight  fingers  hurried  on 
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as  if,  like  the  pretended  spirit  manifestations,  impelled  byut 
invisible  agency  without  the  pale  of  the  world.  She  was  into ri- 
cated  Wythe  mere  joy  of  inventing  ideal  images.  In  her  offB 
special  art  an  elaborate  artist,  here  she  had  no  thought  of  «t ; 
if  art  was  in  her  work,  it  sprang  unconbciously  from  the  har- 
mony between  herself  and  her  subject — as  it  is,  perhaps,  with 
tin-  early  soarings  of  the  genuine  lyric  poets,  in  contrast  to  lb* 
dramatic.  For  the  true  lyric  poet  is  intensely  personal,  intensely 
subjective.  It  is  himself  that  he  expresses — that  he  represent* 
— and  lie  almost  ceases  to  be  lyrical  when  he  seeks  to  go  out  of 
his  own  existence  into  that  of  others  with  whom  he  has  no 
sympathy,  no  rapport  This  tale  was  vivid  with  genius  as  yet 
untuWied — genius  in  its  morning  freshness,  full  of  beauties,  fall 
of  faults.  Isaura  distinguished  not  the  faults  from  the  beauties. 
Sim  felt  only  a  vague  persuasion  that  there  was  a  something 
higher  and  brighter — a  something  more  true  to  her  own  idiosyn- 
crasy— than  could  be  achieved  by  the  art  that  "  sings  other 
people's  words  to  other  people's  music"  From  the  work  tbos 
commenced  she  had  now  paused.  And  it  seemed  to  her  fancies 
rfatte  in 
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this  :  my  young  friend  here  has  found  a  Mascenas  who  has  tlio 
good  taste  so  to  admire  his  lucubrations  under  the  nom  di  phutu 
of  Alphonse  de  Valcour  as  to  volunteer  the  expenses  for  start- 
ing a.  new  journal,  of  which  Gustavo  Rfuneau  is  to  be  sditoi  in 
chief  ;  and  I  have  promised  to  assist  him  as  contributor  for 
the  first  two  months.  I  have  given  him  notes  of  introduction 
to  certain  other /mfWenuiw  and  critics  whom  he  has  on  his 
list.  But  all  pot  together  would  not  serve  to  float  the  journal 
like  a  short  roman  from  Madame  de  Urantm  sail.  Knowing 
your  intimacy  with  that  eminent  artist,  I  venture  to  back  Ba- 
meau's  supplication  that  you  would  exert  your  influence  mi  his 
behalf.  As  to  the  htmoraires,  she  has  but  to  name  them." 
■  (a  blanche,"  cried  Rameau,  eagerly. 
"  You  know  Eulalie  too  well,  M.  Savarin,"  answered  lsaura, 
with  a  smile  half  reproachful,  "  to  suppose  that  the  is  a  mer- 
cenary in  letters,  and  tells  her  services  to  the  best  bidder." 

,'  "  said  Savarin,  with  his  gay  light  laugh. 
ideas  ia  business,  and  hooks  as  well  as  razors  are  made  to 
sell.     But,  of  course,  a  proper  prospectus  of  the  journal  must 
accompany  your  request  to  write  in  it.     Meanwhile  Rameau 
will  explain  to  you,  as  he  lias  done  to  me,  that  the  journal  in 
ion    is  designed   for  circulation  among  readers  of  h  utt 
aaa*  :  it  is  to  be  pleasant  and  airy,  full  oi-bou  moU  and  anec- 
dote; witty,  but  not  ill-natured.      Politics  to  be  liberal,  of 
course,  but  of  elegant  admixture— Champagne  and  seltzer-wa- 
ter.     In  fact,  however,  I  suspect  that  the  politics  will  bo  a  very 
derable  feature  in  this  organ  of  fine  aits  and  manners  . 
some  amateur  scribbler  in  the  •  beau  mtmaV  will  supply  them. 
For  the  rest  if  my  introductory  letteraare  successful,  Madame 
r  ill  not  he  in  bad  company." 
■  Von  will  write  to  Madame  do  Grantmesml  ?"  asked  Ka 

dingly. 
-  Certainly  I  will,  as  soon—" 

■    you  have  the  prospectus,  and  the  names  of  the 
'aralrwt,"  interrupted  Rameau.  "  I  hope  to  semi  you  these 
n  days." 

imeau  was  thus  speaking  Savarin  had  seated  himself 

tye  mechanically  resting  on  the  open  MS. 

"  ;htwl  by  chance  upon  a  sentence — an  aphorism— embodying 
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a  very  delicate  sentiment  in  very  felicitous  diction.  One  of 
those  choice  condensations  of  thought,  suggesting  so  much 
more  than  is  said,  which  are  never  found  in  mediocre  writer), 
and,  rare  even  in  the  best,  come  upon  us  like  truths  seized  by 
surprise. 

"Purlieu  J"  exclaimed  Savarin,  in  the  impulse  of  genuine 
admiration,  "but  this  is  beautiful ;  what  is  more,  it  is  original;" 
and  he  read  the  words  aloud.  Blushing  with  shame  and 
resentment,  Isaura  turned  and  hastily  placed  her  hand  on  the 
MS. 

"  Pardon,"  saiii  Savarin,  humbly  ;  "  I  confess  my  sin,  but  it 
was  so  unpremeditated  that  it  does  not  merit  a  severe  penance. 
Do  not  look  at  me  so  reproachfully.  We  all  know  that  young 
ladies  keep  common  place-books  in  which  they  enter  pass&grt 
that  strike  them  in  the  passages  they  read.  And  you  nave  hut 
shown  an  exquisite  taste  in  selecting  this  gem.  Do  tell  me 
where  you  found  it.     Is  it  somewhere  in  Lamartine  t  " 

"  No,"  answered  Isaura,  half  inaudibly,  and  with  an  effort  to 
withdraw  the  paper.  Savarin  gently  detained  her  hand,  and 
looking  earnestly  into  her  tell-tale  face,  divined  her  secret. 
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"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Savarin  ;  and  he  took  the  MS., 
withdrew  to  a  recess  by  the  further  window,  and  seated  him- 
self there,  reading  silently  and  quickly,  but  now  and  then  with 
a  brief  pause  of  reflection. 

Rameau  placed  himself  beside  Isaura  on  the  divan,  and  be- 
gan talking  with  her  earnestly — earnestly,  for  it  was  about 
himself  and  his  aspiring  hopes.  Isaura,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  woman-like  than  author-like,  ashamed  even  to  seem  ab- 
sorbed in  herself  and  her  hopes,  and  with  her  back  turned,  in 
the  instinct  of  that  shame,  against  the  reader  of  her  MS. — 
Isaura  listened  and  sought  to  interest  herself  solely  in  the  young 
fellow-author.  Seeking  to  do  so  she  srcceded  genuinely,  for 
ready  sympathy  was  a  prevalent  charaetei  istic  of  her  nature. 

"  Oh,"  said  Rameau,  "  I  am  at  the  turnin£:point  of  my  life. 
Ever  since  boyhood  I  have  been  haunted  with  the  words  of 
At; 1  re  Ch6nier  on  the  morning  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold  : 
•  And  yet  there  was  something  here,'  striking  his  forehead. 
Yes,  I,  poor,  low-born,  launching  myself  headlong  in  the  chase 
of  a  name  ;  I,  underrated,  uncomprehended,  indebted  even  for 
a  hearing  to  the  patronage  of  an  amiable  triftVr  like  Savarin, 
ranked  by  petty  rivals  in  a  grade  below  themselves — I  now  see 
before  me,  suddenly,  abruptly  presented,  the  expanding  gates 
into  fame  and  fortune.     Assist  me,  you  !  " 

"  But  how  1"  said  Isaura,  already  forgetting  her  MS. ;  and 
certainly  Rameau  did  not  refer  to  that. 

u  How  ! n  echoed  Rameau.  "  How  !  But  do  you  not  see — 
or,  at  least,  do  you  not  conjecture — this  journal  of  which 
Savarin  speaks  contains  my  present  and  my  future  1  Present 
independence,  opening  to  fortune  and  renown.  Ay — and  who 
shall  say  t — renown  beyond  that  of  the  mere  writer.  Behind 
the  gaudy  scaffolding  of  this  rickety  empire  a  new  social  edifice 
unperceived  arises,  and  in  that  edifice  the  halls  of  state 
shall  be  given  to  the  men  who  help  obscurely  to  build 
it — to  men  like  me."  Here,  drawing  her  hand  into  his 
own,  fixing  on  her  the  most  inploring  gaze  of  his  dark  per- 
suasive eyes,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  bathos  in  his  adjuration, 
he  added,  "  Plead  for  me  with  your  whole  mind  and  heart  ; 
use  your  uttermost  influence  with  the  illustrious  writer,  whose 
pen  can  assure  die  fates  of  my  journal/ 
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Here  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  following  the  aemnt, 
who  announced  unintelligibly  bis  name,  there  entered  Gnaw 

Vane. 


CHAPTER  X. 


tHE  Englishman  halted  at  the  threshold.  His  eye,  pu* 
ing  rapidly  over  the  figure  of  Savarin  reading  in  tha 
window  niche,  rested  upon  Rameau  and  Isaura  seated 
on  the  same  divan,  he  with  her  hand  clasped  in  both  his  on, 
and  bending  his  face  towards  here  so  closely  that  a  loose  tiea 
of  her  ha'    -ccmed  to  touch  his  forehead. 

The  Englishman  halted,  and  no  revolution  which  changes 
the  habitudes  and  forms  of  states  was  ever  so  sudden  u 
that  which  passed  without  a  word  in  the  depths  of  his  uncoo- 
jeetuied  heart.  The  heart  has  no  history  which  philosopher) 
'inary  political  observer,  contemplating 
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"A  sufficient  guarantee  for. its  excellence.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  journal  ? "  * 

"  Not  yet  thought  of,"  answered  Savarin.  "  Babes  must  be 
born  before  they  are  christened  ;  but  it  will  be  instruction 
enough  to  your  bookseller  to  order  the  new  journal  to  be  edited 
by  Gustavo  Rameau." 

Bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  editor  in  prospect,  Graham 
said  half  ironically,  "  May  I  hope  that  in  the  department  of 
criticism  you  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  poor  Tasso  1  " 

"  Never  fear ;  the  signorina,  who  adores  Tasso,  will  take 
him  under  her  special  protection,"  said  Savaiin,  interrupting 
Rameau's  sullen  and  embarrassed  reply. 

Graham's  brow  slightly  contracted.  "Mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  "  is  then  to  be  united  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal  with 
M.  Gustave  Rameau  ? " 

"  No,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Isaura,  somewhat  frightened  at 
the  idea. 

"But  I  hope,"  said  Savarin,  "  that  the  signorina  may  become 
a  contributor  too  important  for  an  editor  to  offend  by  insulting 
her  favourites,  Tasso  included.  Rameau  and  I  caim-  hither  to 
entreat  her  influence  with  her  intimate  and  illufctiioii^  I'i  i<  ;m1, 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  to  insure  the  success  cf  our  un/icr- 
taking  by  sanctioning  the  announcement  of  her  name  as  a  con- 
tributor. 

"  Upon  social  questions — such  as  the  laws  of  marriage  1 " 
said  Graham,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  which  concealed  the  quiver 
of  his  lip  and  the  pain  in  his  voice. 

"Nay,"  answered  Savarin,  "  our  journal  will  be  too  sportive, 
I  hope,  for  matters  so  profound.  We  would  rather  have 
Madame  de  Grantmesuil's  aid  in  some  short  roman,  which  will 
charm  the  fancy  of  all  and  offend  the  opinions  of  none.  But 
since  I  came  into  the  room  I  care  less  for  the  signorina' s  in- 
fluence with  the  great  authoress  ;"  and  he  glanced  significantly 
at  the  MS. 

"How  so  t"  asked  Graham,  his  eye  following  the  glance. 
"If  the  writer  of  this  MS.  will  conclude  what  she  has  be- 
gan, we  shall  be  independent  of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil." 

"  Fie  ! "  cried  Isaura,  impulsively,  her  face  and  neck  bathed 
in  blushes — "fie  1  such  words  are  a  mockery." 
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Graham  gazed  at  her  intently,  and  then  turned  his  eyesw 
Savarin.  He  guessed  aright  the  truth.  "  Mademoiselle,  then. 
is  an  author  1  In  the  style  of  her  friend  Madame  de  Giant- 
mcsnil  1 " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Savarin  ;  "  I  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  mockeij 
if  I  paid  the  signorina  so  false  a  compliment  as  to  say  that  in 
a  first  effort  she  attained  to  the  style  of  one  of  the  most  finithtd 
sovereigns  of  language  that  has  ever  strayed  the  literature  of 
France.  When  I  say,  '  Give  us  this  tale  completed,  and  I  stall 
be  consoled  if  the  journal  does  not  gain  the  aid  of  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil,'  I  mean  that  in  these  pages  there  is  that  name- 
less charm  of  freshness  and  novelty  which  compensates  for 
many  faults  never  committed  by  a  practised  pen  like  Madams 
de  Gran^mes nil's.  My  dear  young  lady,  go  on  with  this  story 
— finish  it.  When  finished,  do  not  disdain  any  suggestions  I 
may  offer  in  the  way  of  correction.  And  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict to  you  so  brilliant  a  career  as  author,  that  you  will  not 
regret  should  you  n-si^n  for  that  career  the  bravos  yon  could 
command  as  actress  and  singer."  The  Englishman  pressed  bis 
hand  mmvuUively  tohis  heart,  as  if  smitten  by  a  sudden  spasm- 
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to  a  nobler  vocation  than  that  of  the  singer,  that  the  cage  bar 
was  opened,  and  space  bathed  in  sunshine  was  inviting  the 
new-felt  wings — subordinate  even  to  that  joy  was  a  joy  more 
wholly,  more  simply,  woman's.  "  If,"  thought  she  in  this  joy, 
"  if  this  be  true,  my  proud  ambition  is  realized  ;  all  disparities 
of  worth  and  fortune  are  annulled  between  me  and  him  to 
whom  I  would  bring  no  shame  of  mesalliance  I "  Poor  dreamer  ! 
poor  child  1 

"  You  will  let  me  see  what  you  have  written,"  said  Rameau, 
somewhat  imperiously,  in  the  sharp  voice  habitual  to  him,  and 
which  pierced  Graham's  ear  like  a  splinter  of  glass. 

"  No— not  now  ;  when  finished." 

«  You  will  finish  it  t " 

u  Oh  yes ;  how  can  I  help  it  after  such  encouragement  ? " 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  Savarin,  who  kissed  it  gallantly  ; 
then  her  eyes  intuitively  sought  Graham's.  By  that  time  he 
had  recovered  his  self-possession :  he  met  her  look  tranquilly 
and  with  a  smile;  but  the  smile  chilled  her  -  she  knew  not  why. 

The  conversation  then  passed  upon  books  and  authors  of 
the  day,  and  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  satirical  pleasantries 
of  Savarin,  who  was  in  high  good  spirits. 

Graham,  who,  as  we  know,  had  come  with  the  hope  ot  see- 
ing Isaara  alone,  and  with  the  intention  of  uttering  words 
which,  however  guarded,  might  yet  in  absence  serve  as  links 
of  union,  now  no  longer  coveted  that  interview,  no  longer 
meditated  those  words.     He  soon  rose  to  depart. 

Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ?"    asked  Savarin. 
Perhaps  I  may  induce  the  signorina  and  Rameau  to  offer  you 
the  temptation  of  meeting  them." 

"  By  to-morrow  I  shall  be  leagues  away." 

Isaura'8  heart  sank.     This  time  the  MS.  was  fairly  forgotten. 

u  You  never  said  you  were  going  so  soon,"  cried  Savarin. 
u  When  do  you  come  back,  vile  deserter  %  " 

"I  cannot  even  guess.  Monsieur  Rameau,  count  me  among 
your  subscribers.  Mademoiselle,  my  best  regards  to  Signora 
Yenosta.  When  I  see  you  again,  no  doubt  you  will  have  be- 
come famous." 

Isaura  here  could  not  control  herself.     She  rose  impulsively, 
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and  approached  him,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  attempting  a 
smile. 

"  But  not  famous  in  the  way  that  you  warned  me  from,'1  she 
said,  in  whispered  tones.  "You  are  friends  with  me  still  1" 
It  was  like  the  piteous  wait  of  a  child  seeking  to  make  it  up 
with  one  who  wants  to  quarrel,  the  child  knows  not  why. 

Graham  was  moved,  but  what  could  he  say  1  Could  he  to 
the  right  to  warn  her  from  this  profession  also,  forbid  all  de- 
sires, all  roads  of  fame  to  this  brilliant  aspirant  t  Even  » 
declared  and  accepted  lover  might  well  have  deemed  that  that 
would  be  to  ask  too  much.  He  replied,  "  Yes,  always  a  friend, 
if  you  could  ever  need  one."  Her  hand  slid  from  his,  and  ia* 
turned  away  wounded  to  the  quick. 

"  Have  you  your  coupi  at  the  door  t "  asked  Savarin. 

"  Simply  &  fiacre." 

"  And  are  going  back  at  once  to  Paris  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  kindly  drop  me  in  the  Rue  de  Kivoli  I" 

"  Charmed  to  be  of  u 
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authors  have  not  the  rents  of  70a  rich  English  milords.  And 
though  I  am  the  most  economical  of  our  tribe,  yet  that  journal 
of  mine  has  failed  me  of  late  ;  and  this  morning  I  did  not 
exactly  see  how  I  was  to  repay  a  sum  I  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  of  a  money-lender — for  I  am  too  proud  to  borrov  of 
friends,  and  too  sagacious  to  borrow  of  publishers— when  in 
walks  ce  cher petit  Gustave  with  an  offer  for  a  few  trifles  toward 
starting  this  new  made  journal,  which  makes  a  new  man  of  me. 
Now  I  am  in  the  undertaking,  my  amour  propre  and  my  repu- 
tation are  concerned  in  its  success,  and  I  shall  take  care  that 
coUaboraieurs  of  whose  company  I  am  not  ashamed  are  in  the 
same  boat.  But  that  charming  girl,  Isaura  !  What  an  enigma 
the  gift  of  the  pen  is  !  No  one  can  ever  guess  who  has  it 
until  tried." 

"  The  young  lady's  MS.,  then,  really  merits  the  praise  you 
bestowed  on  it  t " 

"  Much  more  praise,  though  a  great  deal  of  blame,  which  I 
did  not  bestow.  For  in  a  first  work  faults  insure  success  as 
much  as  beauties.  Anything  better  than  tame  correctness. 
Yes,  her  first  work,  to  judge  by  what  is  written,  must  make  a 
hit — a  great  hit.  And  that  will  decide  her  career — a  singer,  an 
actress,  may  retire,  often  does  when  she  marries  an  author. 
But  once  an  author,  always  an  author." 

"  Ah  I  is  it  so  ?  If  you  had  a  beloved  daughter,  Savarin, 
would  you  encourage  her  to  be  an  author  ? " 

"  Frankly,  no — principally  because  in  that  case  the  chances 
are  that  she  would  marry  an  author  ;  and  French  authors,  at 
least  in  the  imaginative  school,  make  very  uncomfortable  hus- 
bands." 

"  Ah  !  you  think  the  signorina  will  marry  one  of  those 
uncomfortable  husbands — M.  Uameau,  perhaps  ? " 

11  Raineau  !  Hein  I  nothing  more  likely.  That  beautiful 
face  of  his  has  its  fascination.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
wife,  who  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  what 
woman  wills  Heaven  wills,  is  bent  upon  that  improvement in 
Giistave's  moral  life  which  she  thinks  a  union  with  Mademoi- 
selle Gicogna  would  achieve.  At  all  events,  the  fair  Italian 
would  have  in  Rameau  a  husband  who  would  not  suffer  her  to 
burv  her  talents  under  a  bushel     If  she  succeeds  as  a  writer 
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(l>y  succeeding  I  mean  making  money),  he  will  see  \\3f-tt 
her  ink-bottle  is  never  empty  ;  and  if  she  don't  succeed  as  * 
writer,  he  will  take  care  that  the  world  shall  'in  an  actre-  A 
or  h  ginger.  for  Gustave  Rameau  has  a  great  taste  f"33f 
luxury  and  show;  and  whatever  his  wife  can  make,  £  will  ve  KJ- 
turo  to  say  that  lie  will  manage  to  spend." 

"  I  thought  you  had  an  esteem  and  regard  for  Mademoiselle 
Ciuiigna.  It  is  madame,  your  wife,  I  suppose,  who  lias  a  grudge 
against  herl" 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  wife  idolizes  her." 

"  Savages  sacrifice  to  their  idols  the  tilings  tliey  deem  of 
value.  Civilized  Parisians  sacrifice  their  idols  themselves— 
and  to  a  thing  that  is  worthless." 

"  Itanieau  t>s  not  worthless ;  he  has  beauty  and  youth  and 
talent.  My  wife  thinks  more  highly  of  him  than  I  do  ;  bnt 
I  most  respect  a  man  who  lias  Found  admirers  so  sincere  as  to 
set  him  up  in  .1  journal,  and  give  him  ante  bhintkt  for 
terms  to  contributors.  I  know  of  no  man  in  I'aris  more  vain- 
arth  to  me  this  morning  is  30,000  francs. 
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words  that  would  fain  have  leaped  from  my  heart — did  not  say 
'  I  may  not  be  the  rich  man  I  seem,  but  in  that  case  I  shall  be 
yet  more  ambitious,  because  struggle  and  labour  are  the  sinews 
of  ambition  1  Should  I  be  rich,  will  you  adorn  my  station  ? 
should  I  be  poor,  will  you  enrich  my  poverty  with  your  smile  1 
And  can  you,  in  either  case,  forego — really,  painlessly  forego, 
as  you  led  me  to  hope — the  pride  in  your  own  art? '  My  am- 
bition were  killed  did  I  marry  an  actress,  a  singer.  Better  that 
than  the  hungerer  after  excitements  which  are  never  allayed, 
the  straggler  in  a  career  which  admits  of  no  retirement—  the 
woman  to  whom  marriage  is  no  goal —  who  remains  to  the  last 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  glories  to  dwell  in  a  house  of 
glass  into  which  every  bystander  has  a  right  to  peer.  Is  this 
the  ideal  of  an  Englishman's  wife  and  home  ?  No,  no !-  -woe 
is  me,  no  I " 
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CHAPTER  I 

y$j»  FEW  weeks  after  the  dateof  the  preceding  chapter » 
gay  party  of  men  were  assembled  at  supper  in  on 
of  the  private  salmis  of  the  Maison  Doris.     The  rap- 
per was  given  by  Frederic  Lemercier,  and  the  guests 
were,  though  in  various  ways,  more  or  less  distin- 
.tank  and  fashion  were  not  unworthily  represented  by 
l  de  Roehdiriant  andEnguerrand  de  Vandemar,  by  whose 
lion"  ffndaria  stm  M*  wbm  humbled,  though 


way  is  that  little  paper  of  yours  in  the  Sens  Commvti,  upon  the 
connection  between  the  national  character  and  the  national 
diet ;  so  genuinely  witty  !— for  wit  is  but  truth  made  amusing." 
"  You  Batter  me,"  replied  Savarin,  modestly ;  "  but  I  own  I 
do  think  there  is  a  smattering  of  philosophy  in  that  trifle. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  character  of  a  people  depends  more  on 
iU  drinks  than  its  food.  The  wines  of  Italy — heady,  irritable, 
ruinous  to  the  digestion — contribute  to  the  character  which 
belongs  to  active  brains  and  disordered  livers.  The  Italians 
conceive  great  plans,  but  they  cannot  digest  them.  The  Eng- 
lish common  people  drink  beer,  and  the  beeriah  character  is 
Stolid,  rude,  but  stubborn  and  enduring.  The  English  middle 
class  imbibe  port  and  sherry;  and  with  these  strong  potations 
their  ideas  become  obfuscated.  Their  character  has  no  liveli- 
ness ;  amusement  is  not  one  of  their  wants  ;  they  sit  at  home 
after  dinner  and  doze  away  the  fumes  of  their  beverage  in  the 
dulness  of  domesticity.  If  the  English  aristocracy  is  more 
vivacious  and  cosmopolitan,  it  is  thanks  to  the  wines  of  France, 
which  it  is  the  mode  with  them  to  prefer ;  but  still,  like  all 
plagiarists,  they  are  imitators,  not  inventors — they  borrow  our 

K;s  and  copy  our  manners.     The  Germans — " 
Insolent    barbarians  ! "    growled    the    French    Colonel, 
ling  his  moustache  ;  "  if  the  Emperor  were  not  in  his  dotage, 
■  Sadowa  would  ere  this  have-  cost  them  their  Rhine." 
"  The  Germans,"  resumed  Savarin,  unheeding  the  interrup- 
tion, "  drink  acrid  wines,  varied  with  beer,  to  which  last  their 
commonalty  owes  a  yuam-resemblance  in  stupidity  and  endur- 
to  the  English   masses.     Acrid  wines  rot  the  teeth : 
s  arc  afflicted  with  toothache  from  infancy.     All  people 
itb&che  are  sentimental.     Goethe  was  a  martyr  to 
jthache.     iVertiter  was  written  in  one  of  those  paroxysms 
a  predispose  genius  to  suicide.     But  the  German  character 
not  all  toothache  ;    beer  and  tobacco  step  in  to  the  relief  of 
lenisb    acridities,  blend  philosophy     with    sentiment,  and 
ive  that  patience  in  detail  which  distinguishes  their  professors 
1  their  generals.      Besides,  the  German  wines  in  themselves 
ivu  other  qualities  than  that  of  acridity.     Taken  with  sauer- 
inland  stewed  prunes,    they  produce  fumes  of  self-conceit. 
i  has  little  of  French  vanity ;  he  baa  German  self- 
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esteem.  He  extends  the  esteem  of  self  to  those  around  him  ; 
his  home,  his  village,  his  city,  his  country — all  belong  to  lim- 
it is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  to  defend  them.  Give  himtiis 
pipe  ami  his  sabre— anil,  M.  le  Colonel,  believe  me,  you  will 
nevt-r  take  the  Rhine  from  him." 

"  P-r-r,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  but  we  have  bad  the  Rhine." 

"  We  did  not  keep  it.  And  I  should  not  say  I  had  a  franc 
piece  if  I  borrowed  it  from  your  purse  and  had  to  give  itbaA 
next  day." 

Here  dure  arose  a  general  hubbub  of  voices,  all  raised 
against  M.  Savarin.  Enguerrand,  like  a  man  of  good  tm, 
hast  i  ■tied  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  Let  us  leave  these  poor  wretches  to  their  sour  wines  and 
toothaches.  Wo  drinkers  of  the  Champagne,  all  our  own,  hive 
only  pity  for  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  This  new  journal, 
Le  ikrut  Conmiun,  lias  a  strange  title,  M.  Savariu." 

"  Yes  i  Le.  Sens  Cummrm  is  not  common  in  Paris,  where  « 
all  have  loo  much  genius  for  a  thing  go  vulgar." 

"  Pray ,"  said  the  young  painter,  "  tell  me  what  you  mean  bj 
the  title.  Le  Sens  Oommun.     It  is  mysterious." 
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polish  of  his  style,  u  they  are  certainly  not  the  composition  of 
any  eminent  writer.  No  eloquence,  no  sentiment ;  though  I 
ought  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  fellow-contributor." 

"  All  that  may  be  very  tine,"  said  Savarin,  "  but  JVL  Enguer- 
rand  is  right.  The  papers  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  have  startled  the 
public,  and  established  the  success  of  Lt  Sens  Commun.  But 
wait  a  week  or  two  longer,  messieurs,  and  then  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  a  new  roman  by  a  new  writer,  which  we  shall  announce 
*n  our  impression  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed, 
if  that  does  not  charm  you.  No  lack  of  eloquence  and  senti- 
ment there." 

"  I  am  rather  tired  of  eloquence  and  sentiment,"  said  Enguer- 
raod.  "  Your  editor,  Gustavo  Rameau,  sickens  me  of  them 
with  his  *  Starlit  Meditations  in  the  Streets  of  Paris,1  morbid 
imitations  of  Heine's  enigmatical  '  Evening  Songs.'  Your 
journal  would  be  perfect  if  you  could  suppress  the  editor." 

"  Suppress  Gustave  Rameau  ! "  cried  Bernard,  the  painter ; 
"  I  adore  his  poems,  full  of  heart  for  poor  suffering  humanity." 

"  Suffering  humanity  so  far  as  it  is  packed  up  in  himself," 
said  the  physician,  dryly,  "  and  a  great  deal  of  the  suffering  is 
bile.  But  &  propos  of  your  new  journal,  Savarin,  there  is  a 
paragraph  in  it  to-day  which  excites  my  curiosity.  It  says  that 
the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  has  arrived  in  Paris,  after  many  years 
of  foreign  travel ;  and  then,  referring  modestly  enough  to  the 
reputation  for  talent  which  he  had  acquired  in  early  youth, 
proceeds  to  indulge  in  a  prophecy  of  the  future  political  career, 
of  a  man  who,  if  he  have  a  grain  of  sots  commun,  must  think 
that  the  less  said  about  him  the  better.  I  remember  him  well ; 
a  terrible  mauvais  sujet,  but  superbly  handsome.  There  was  a 
shocking  story  about  the  jewels  of  a  foreign  duchess,  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Paris." 

"  But,"  said  Savarin,  "  the  paragraph  you  refer  to  hints  that 
that  story  is  a  groundless  calumny,  and  that  the  true  reason 
for  De  Mauleon 's  voluntary  self-exile  was  a  very  common  one 
among  young  Parisians — he  had  lavished  away  his  fortune. 
He  returns  when,  either  by  heritage  or  his  own  exertions,  he 
has  secured  elsewhere  a  competence." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  that  society  will  receive  him," 
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said  Bacourt.     "  When  he  left  Paris,  there  was  one,  joyous  sigh 
of  relief  among  all  men  who  wished  to  avoid  duels,  and  keep 
their  wives  out  of  temptation.     Society  may  welcome-  back 
lost  sheep,  but  not  a  reinvigomted  wolf." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  mm  cher,"  said  Enguerrand  ;  "  society 
has  already  opened  its  fold  to  this  poor  ill-treated  wolf.  ™ 
days  ago  Louvier  summoned  to  his  house  the  surviving  reh 
tions  or  connections  of  De  Mauleon— among  wln.m  *n  tin 
Marquis  de  Rochchriant,  the  Counts  de  Passy,  De  BoauvillierB, 
De  Cliaviguy,  my  father,  and  of  course  his  two  sons— and  sub- 
mitted to  us  the  proofs  which  completely  clear  the  Vicomte  de 
Mauleon  of  even  a  suspicion  of  fraud  or  dishonour  in  the 
affair  of  the  jewels.  The  proofs  include  the  written  attestation 
of  the  Duke  himself,  and  letters  from  that  nobleman  after 
Mauleon 'a  disappearance  from  Paris,  expressive  of  great  esteci 
and,  indeed,  of  great  admiration,  for  the  Vieomte's  sense  i 
honour  and  generosity  of  character.  The  result  of  this  family 
council  was,  that  we  all  went  in  a  body  to  call  on  De  Mauleon. 
And  he  dined  with  my  father  that  same  day.  You  know 
enough  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar,  and,  I  may  add,  of  my 
mother,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  both,  in  their  several  ways,  too 
regardful  of  social  conventions  to  lend  their  couutenance  even 
to  a  relation  without  well  weighing  the  pros  and  cons.  And  ac 
for  KaouL,  Bayard  himself  could  not  be  a  greater  stickler  on 
the  point  of  honour." 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  silence  that  had  the  char- 
acter of  stupor. 

At  last  Duplessis  said,  "  But  wha$  has  Louvier  to  do  in  thii 
ffulcic  1  Louvier  is  no  relation  of  that  well-born  vaurkn. 
Why  should  he  summon  your  family  council ) " 

"  Louvier  excused  his  interference  on  the  ground  of  early 
and  intimate  friendship  with  De  Mauleon,  who,  be  said,  came 
to  consult  him  on  arriving  at  Paris,  and  who  felt  too  proud  or 
too  timid  to  address  relations  with  whom  he  had  long  dropped 
all  intercourse.  An  intermediary  was  required,  ami  LouvikC 
volunteered  to  take  that  part  on  himself;  nothing  more  natural 
nor  more  simple.  By-the-way,  Alain,  you  dine  with  Louvii 
to-morrow,  do  you  not  1 — a  dinner  in  honour  of  our  rehabi 
tated  kinsman.     I  and  Raoul  go." 
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u  Yes,  I  shall  be  charmed  to  meet  again  a  man  who,  what- 
ever might  be  his  errors  in  youth,  on  which,"  added  Alain, 
slightly  colouring,  "  it  certainly  does  not  become  me  to  be 
severe,  must  have  suffered  the  most  poignant  anguish  a  man  of 
honour  can  undergo — viz.,  honour  suspected — and  who  now, 
whether  by  years  or  sorrow,  is  so  changed  that  I  cannot  recog- 
nize a  likeness  to  the  character  I  have  just  heard  given  to  him 
as  mauvais  sujet  and  vaurim." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Enguerrand  ;  "  all  honour  to  courage — 
and  at  Paris  it  requires  great  courage  to  defend  the  absent." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Alain,  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  gentilhomme 
who  will  not  defend  another  gentilhomme  traduced  would,  as  a 
soldier,  betray  a  citadel  and  desert  a  flag." 

"  You  say  M.  de  Mauleon  is  changed,"  said  De  Brez6  ;  "  yes, 
he  must  be  growing  old.     No  trace  left  of  his  good  looks  ? " 

44  Pardon  me,"  said  Enguerrand,  "  he  is  bien  consent,  and 
has  still  a  very  handsome  head  and  an  imposing  presence.  But 
one  cannot  help  doubting  whether  he  deserves  the  formidable 
reputation  he  acquired  in  youth  ;  his  manner  is  so  singularly 
mild  and  gentle,  his  conversation  so  winningly  modest,  so  void 
of  pretence,  and  his  mode  of  life  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo." 

.  "  He  does  not,  then,  affect  the  rdk  of  Monte  Christo,*  said 
Duplessis,  "  and  buy  himself  into  notice  like  that  hero  of 
romance  1 " 

u  Certainly  not ,  he  says  very  frankly  that  he  has  but  a  very 
small  income,  but  more  than  enough  for  his  wants — richer  than 
in  his  youth  ;  for  he  has  learned  content.  We  may  dismiss 
the  hint  in  Le  Sens  Commun  about  his  future  political  career  ; 
at  least  he  evinces  no  such  ambition." 

M  How  could  he  as  a  Legitimist )  "  said  Alain,  bitterly. 
**  What  department  wojild  elect  him  ? " 

"  But  is  he  a  Legitimist  ? "  asked  De  Br6ze\ 

u  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  be  that,"  answered 
Alain,  haughtily,  "  for  he  is  a  De  Mauleon." 

"  His  father  was  as  good  a  De  MaulCon  as  himself,  I  presume," 
rejoined  De  Breze,  dryly ;  "  and  he  enjoyed  a  place  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  a  Legitimist  would  scarcely 
accent    Victor  did  not,  I  fancy,  trouble  his  head  about  politics 
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at  nil,  at  the  time  I  remember  him ;  but  to  judge  by  his  chit-f 
associates,  anil  the  notice  he  received  from  the  Prince!  of  th» 
House  of  Orleans,  I  should  guess  that  he  had  no  predilections 
in  favour  of  Henri  V." 

"I  should  regret  to  think  so,"  saw!  Alain,  yet  more  haughtilj, 
"  since  the  l)e  Maideous  acknowledge  the  head  of  their  bouse 
in  the  representative  of  the  Kochebriants." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Duplessis,  "  M.  de  Manleon  appears  to 
be  a  philosopher  of  rare  stamp.  A  Parisian  who  has  known 
riches  and  is  contented  to  bo  poor  is  a  phenomenon  I  should 
like  t«  study." 

"  You  have  that  chance  to-morrow  evening,  M.  Duiilenfa' 
said  Hiifjuerrand. 

"  Wluit I  at  M.  Loitvier's  dinner!  Nay,  I  have  no  «trnr 
acquaintance  with  M.  Lonvier  than  that  of  the  Course,  andtii* 
neipiaiTituiice  is  not  cordial." 

'■  1  did  not  mean  M.  Louvier's  dinner,  but  at  the  Diifhrtst 
du  Turn-icon's  hall.  You,  as  one  of  her  special  favourites,  "ill 
dun!  it  less  honour  her  reunion." 

o  the  ball.  | 
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CHAPTER  n. 

*ES,  the  Sens  Commun  was  a  success ;  it  had  made  a  sensa- 
tion at  starting  ;  the  sensation  was  on  the  increase.  It 
is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  comprehend  the  full 
influence  of  a  successful  journal  at  Paris  ;  the  station — political, 
literary,  social — which  it  confers  on  the  contributors  who  effect 
the  success.  M.  Lebeau  had  shown  much  more  sagacity  in 
selecting  Gustave  Rameau  for  the  nominal  editor  than  Savarin 
supposed  or  my  reader  might  detect.  In  the  first  place,  Gus- 
tave himself,  with  all  his  defects  of  information  and  solidity  of 
intellect,  was  not  without  real  genius ;  and  a  sort  of  genius 
that,  when  kept  in  restraint,  and  its  field  confined  to  sentiment 
or  sarcasm,  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  the  day ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  only  through  Gustave  that  Lebeau  could 
have  got  at  Savarin  ;  and  the  names  which  that  brilliant  writer 
had  secured  at  the  outset  would  have  sufficed  to  draw  attention 
to  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Sens  Commun,  despite  a  title 
which  did  not  seem  alluring.  But  these  names  alone  could  not 
have  sufficed  to  circulate  the  new  journal  to  the  extent  it  had 
already  reached.  This  was  due  to  the  curiosity  excited  by 
leading  articles  of  a  style  new  to  the  Parisian  public,  and  of 
which  the  authorship  defied  conjecture.  They  were  signed 
Pierre  Firmin — supposed  to  be  a  nam  de  plume,  as  that  name 
was  utterly  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  affected 
the  tone  of  an  impartial  observer ;  they  neither  espoused  nor 
attacked  any  particular  party  ;  they  laid  down  no  abstract 
doctrines  of  government.  But  somehow  or  other,  in  language 
terse  yet  familiar,  sometimes  careless  yet  never  vulgar,  they 
expressed  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  uneasy  discontent,  a  fore- 
boding of  some  destined  change  in  things  established,  without 
defining  the  nature  of  such  chaiige,  without  saying  whetht  r  it 
would  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  his  criticisms  upon  individuals 
the  writer  was  guarded  and  moderate — the  keenest  eyed  censor 
of  the  press  could  not  have  found  a  pretext  for  interference 
with  expressions  of  opinions  so  polite.  Of  the  Emperor  these 
articles  spoke  little,  but  that  little  was  not  disrespectful ;  yet, 
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day  after  day,  the  articles  contributed  to  sap  the  empire.  All 
malcontents  "f  every  shade  comprehended,  as  by  a  secret  *f 
freemasonry,  that  in  this  journal  they  had  ■■  >IIy.  As»ii&i 
religion  not  a  wind  was  uttered,  yet  the  eiu-m.ea  of  relij-'i"" 
lwiught  that  journal ;  still,  the  friends  of  religion  bought  ill""- 
for  those  artii'W  treated  with  irony  the  philosophers  oil  \n\»- 
who  thought  that  their  contradietory  crotchets  coitld  fuse  th>-tn 
selves  into  any  single  Utopia,  or  that  any  social  edifice,  liW- 
riedly  run  up  by  the  crazy  few,  could  become  a  permanent  taw- 
tatiuii  for  the  tin  liultnt  many,  without  the  clamps  of  a  ereei 
Tlie  tone  of  these  articles  always  corresponded  with  the  title 
of  the  journal—  Common  Sense.  It  was  to  common  sensn  thai  it 
appealed — appealed  in  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  disdaiiiel 
tin;  subtle  theories,  the  vehement  declamation,  the  credit! "" 
beliefs,  or  the  inflated  bombast  which  constitute  so  lar^e  a  po- 
tion of  the  Parisian  press.  The  articles  rather  resembled  re- 
tain organs  of  the  English  press,  which  profess  to  be  Hindel 
by  no  enthusiasm  for  anybody  or  anything,  which  find  tlii-ir 
sale  in  that  sympathy  with  ill  nature  to  which  Hurt-  awrif'fl 
undcrniiiwii 
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the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  ascended  the  stairs.  Raoul  did  not 
accompany  them  ;  he  went  very  rarely  to  any  balls — never  to 
one  given  by  an  Imperialist,  however  nearly  related  to  him  the 
Imperialist  might  be.  But,  in  the  sweet  indulgence  of  his 
good  nature,  he  had  no  blame  for  those  who  did  go— not  for 
Enguerrand,  still  less,  of  course,  for  Alain. 

Something,  too,  might  well  here  be  Raid  as  to  his  feelings 
toward  Victor  de  Maul6on.  He  had  joined  in  the  family  ac- 
quittal of  that  kinsman  as  to  the  grave  charge  of  the  jewels  ; 
the  proofs  of  innocence  thereon  seemed  to  him  unequivocal  and 
decisive,  therefore  he  had  called  on  the  Vicomte  and  acquiesced 
in  all  formal  civilities  shown  to  him.  But,  such  acts  of  justice 
to  a  fellow-gentilhomme  and  a  kinsman  duly  performed,  he  de- 
sired to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon. 
He  reasoned  thus :  "  Of  every  charge  which  society  made 
against  this  man  he  is  guiltless.  But  of  all  the  claims  to  ad- 
miration which  society  accorded  to  him,  before  it  erroneously 
condemned,  there  are  none  which  make  me  covet  his  friend- 
ship, or  suffice  to  dispel  doubts  as  to  what  he  may  be  when 
society  once  more  receives  him.  And  the  man  is  so  captivat- 
ing that  I  should  dread  his  influence  over  myself  did  I  see 
much  of  him." 

Raoul  kept  his  reasonings  to  himself,  for  he  had  that  sort  of 
charity  which  indisposes  an  amiable  man  to  be  severe  on  by- 
gone offences.  In  the  eyes  of  Enguerrand  and  Alain,  and  such 
young  votaries  of  the  mode  as  they  could  influence,  Victor  de 
Mauleon  assumed  almost  heroic  proportions.  In  the  affair 
which  had  inflicted  on  him  a  calumny  so  odious  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  acted  with  chivalrous  delicacy  of  honour.  And 
the  turbulence  and  recklessness  of  his  earlier  vears.  redeemed 
as  they  were,  in  the  traditions  of  his  contemporaries,  by  cour- 
age and  generosity,  were  not  offences  to  which  young  French- 
men are  inclined  to  be  harsh.  All  question  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  his  life  might  have  been  passed  during  his  long  absence 
from  the  capital  was  merged  in  the  respect  due  to  the  only  facts 
known,  and  these  were  clearly  proved  in  his  pieces  just ifirntivcs. 
First,  that  he  had  served  under  another  name  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army  in  Algiers  ;  had  distinguished  himself  there  for  signal 
valour,  and  received,  with  promotion,  the  decoration  of  the  cross. 
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His  real  name  was  known  only  to  bis  colonel,  and  on  quitting 
tliu  service  the  colonel  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter  of  vtnn 
eulogy  on  his  conduct,  and  identifying  him  as  Victor  de  Hi* 
Icon.  Secondly,  tliat  in  California  lie  nail  saved  a  wealthj 
family  from  midnight  murder,  fighting  single-handed  against 
and  overmastering  three  ruffians,  and  declining  all  other  ru«rd 
from  those  he  had  preserved  than  a  written  attestation  of  their 
gratitude.  In  all  countries  valour  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  vir- 
tues ;  in  no  country  does  it  so  absolve  from  vices  as  it  does  in 
France. 

But  as  yet  Victor  de  Maulfcou's  vindication  was  only  knows 
liy  a  few,  and  those  belonging  to  the  «ayer  circles  of  life.  How 
lie  might  be  judged  by  the  sober  middle  class,  which  constitute* 
the  most  imnni  LiNt  section  of  public  opinion  to  a  candidate  for 
political  trusts  and  distinctions,  was  another  question. 

The  Duehrvuj  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  her  visitors.  Do- 
plessis  was  seated  near  the  entrance,  by  the  side  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with  whom  he 
w.is  carrying  on  a  whispered  conversation.  The  eye  of  the 
,  turned  toward  the  doorway  as  Alai 
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which  hail  made  him  the  hero  of  roekless  coevals.  Though 
wearing  no  beard,  not  even  a  mo:is!aehe,  there  was  something 
emphatically  masculine  in  the  contour  of  tho  close-shaven 
cheek  aud  resolute  jaw,  in  a  forehead  broad  at  the  temples,  and 
protuberant  in  those  organs  over  the  eyebrows  which  are  said 
to  be  significant  of  quick  perception  and  ready  action  ;  in  the 
lips,  when  in  repose  compressed,  perhaps  somewhat  stern  in 
their  expression,  but  pliant  and  mobile  when  speaking,  and 
wonderfully  fascinating  when  they  smiled.  Altogether,  about 
this  Victor  de  Mauleon  there  was  a  nameless  distinction,  apart 
from  that  of  conventional  elegance.  You  would  have  said, 
"  That  is  a  man  of  some  marked  individuality,  an  eminence  of 
some  kind  in  himself.1'  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  was  a  party  leader,  a  skilled  diplomatist,  a  daring  sol- 
dier, an  adventurous  traveller,  but  you  would  not  guess  him  to 
be  a  student,  an  author,  an  artist. 

While  Duplessis  thus  observed  the  Vicomte  de  Maul6on,  all 
the  while  seeming  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  whispered 
voice  of  the  minister  by  his  side,  Alain  passed  on  into  the  ball- 
room. He  was  fresh  enough  to  feel  the  exhilaration  of  the 
dance.  Enguerrand  (who  had  survived  that  excitement,  and 
who  habitually  deserted  any  assembly  at  an  early  hour  ior  the 
cigar  and  whist  of  his  club)  had  made  his  way  to  De  Mauleon, 
and  there  stationed  himself.  The  lion  of  one  generation  has 
always  a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and  respect  for  the  lion  of 
a  generation  before  him,  and  the  young  Vandemar  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  and  almost  an  affectionate  interest  in  this 
discrowned  king  of  that  realm  in  fashion  which,  once  lost,  is 
never  to  be  regained ;  for  it  is  only  Youth  that  can  hold  its 
sceptre  and  command  its  subjects. 

"  In  this  crowd,  Vicomte,"  said  Enguerrand,  "  there  must  be 
many  old  acquaintances  of  yours  1 " 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  as  yet  I  have  only  seen  new  faces." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  a  middle-aged  man,  decorated  with  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  and  half  a  dozen  foieign  orders, 
fending  his  arm  to  a. lady  of  the  same  age  radiant  in  diamonds. 
passed  by  toward  the  ball-room,  and  in  some  sudden  swerve  o. 
nis  person,  occasioned  by  a  pause  of  his  companion  to  adjust 
her  train,  he  accidentally  brushed  against  De  Mauleon,  whom 
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he  had  not  before  noticed.  Turning  round  to  apologize  for  his 
awkwardness,  he  encountered  the  full  gaze  of  the  Vicomte, 
stsuleil,  changed  countenance,  and  hurried  on  his  comnanioa 

"  l.to  you  not  recognize  hU  Excellency  ?  "  said  Enguerraiid, 
smiling.     "  Ilia  cannot  be  a  new  face  to  you." 

"  Is  it  the  Baron  de  Lacy  1 "  asked  De  Mauleon. 

"The  Baron  de  Lacy,  now  Count  d'Kpinay,  ambassador  at 
ihi!  Court  of  ,  and,  if  report  speak  true,  likely  soon  to  ex- 
change that  post  for  the  portefcttilk  of  minister." 

"lie  has  gut  on  in  lift;  since  I  nw  him  last, the  little  Ilintn. 
He  was  then  my  devoted  imitator,  and  I  was  not  jiruuJ  of  tha 
imitation." 

"He-  has  got  on  by  alwaj-B  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  some  dm 
stronger  tli  an  himself — to  yours,  1  dare  say,  when,  being  a/ma 
rrN«  despite  his  usurped  title  of  Karon,  he  aspired  to  the  iittiit 
into  clubs  and  salmis.  The  tntfte  thus  obtained,  the  rest  fol- 
lowed easily:  he  became  a  millionnaire  through  a  wife's  d»t,  and 
ssador  through  the  wife's  lover,  who  is  a  power  in  tl» 
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my  kinsman,  whom  the  lapse  of  years  may  well  excuse  you  for 
forgetting,  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon." 

Still  the  Prefet  did  not  accept  the  hand.  He  howcd  with 
formal  ceremony,  said,  "I  was  not  aware  that  M.  le  Vicomte 
bad  returned  to  Paris,"  and,  moving  to  the  doorway,  made  his 
salutation  to  the  hostess  and  disappeared. 

"  The  insolent ! "  muttered  Etiguerrand. 

"  Hush  ! n  said  De  MauUon,  quietly  ;  •*  I  can  fight  no  more 
duels — especially  with  a  PrifeL  But  I  own  I  am  weak  enough 
to  feci  hurt  at  such  a  reception  from  Hennequin,  for  he  owed 
me  some  obligations— small,  perhaps,  but  still  they  were  such 
as  might  have  made  me  select  him,  rather  than  Louvier,  as  the 
vindicator  of  my  name,  had  I  known  him  to  be  so  high  placed. 
But  a  man  who  has  raised  himself  into  an  authority  may  well 
be  excused  for  forgetting  a  friend  whose  character  needs  defence. 
I  forgive  him."        • 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  Vicomte's  tone  which 
touched  Eiiguerrand's  warm  if  light  heart.  But  Do  Maulemi 
did  not  allow  him  time  to  answer.  He  went  on  quickly  through 
an  opening  in  the  gay  crowd,  which  immediately  closed  behind 
him,  and  Enguerrand  saw  him  no  more  that  evening. 

Duplessis  ere  this  had  quitted  his  seat  by  the  minister,  drawn 
thence  by  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl  resigned  to  his  charge 
by  a  cavalier  with  whom  she  had  been  dancing.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Duplessis,  and  he  valued  her  even  more  thnu 
the  millions  he  had  made  at  the  Bourse.  "The  Princess/1  she 
aaid,  "has  been  swept  off  in  the  train  of  some  German  Roy- 
alty ;  so,  pditpbre,  I  must  impose  myself  on  thee." 

The  Princess,  a  Russian  of  high  rank,  was  tho  chaperon  that 
evening  of  Mademoiselle  Valerie  Duplessis. 

"  And  I  suppose  I  must  take  thee  back  into  the  ball-room," 
aaid  the  financier,  smiling  proudly,  "  and  find  thee  partners.' ' 

"  I  don't  want  your  aid  for  that,  monsieur ;  except  this  quad- 
rille, my  list  is  pretty  well  filled  up." 

"  And  I  hope  the  partners  will  be  pleasant.  Let  mo  know 
'who  they  are,  he  whispered,  as  they  threaded  their  way  into 
the  ball-room. 

The  girl  glanced  at  her  tablet. 
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"Well,  the  first  on  the  list  is  milord  somebody,  with  unit 
pronounceable  English  name." 

"  Beau  cavalier  t " 

"  No;  ugly,  old  too— thirty  at  least." 

Duplessis  felt  relieved.  He  did  uot  wish  Ida  daughter  to  £»D 
in  love  with  an  Englishman. 

"And  the  noxtl" 

"The  next,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  and  he  observed  that » 
soft  blush  accompanied  the  hesitation. 

"  Yea,  the  next.     Not  English  too  )  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  the  Margins  de  Roehebriant." 

"  Ah !  who  presented  him  to  thee ) " 

"  Thy  friend,  petit  pert,  M.  de  Brcze." 

Duplessis  again  glanced  at  his  daughter's  face  ;  itwubat 
over  her  bouquet. 

"la  lie  Ugly  also?"  • 

"  Ugly  t "  exclaimed  the  girl,  indignantly  ;  "  why,  he  ii— " 
She  checked  herself  and  turaed  away  her  head. 

Duplessis  became  thoughtful.  He  was  glad  that  he  had" 
companied  his  child  into  the  ball-room  ;  he  would  stay  li 
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on  her  beauty.  Da  Brest  had  said, "  Yes,  she  is  charming;  I 
will  present  you ;"  and  hastened  to  do  so  before,  Roclichriant 
even  learned  her  name.  So  introduced,  he  cuiilii  hut  invite  her 
to  give  him  her  fi rut  disengaged  dance;  iind  when  that  was 
fixed,  he  had  retired,  without  entering  into  conversation. 

Now,  as  they  tool;  their  places  in  the  quadrille,  he  felt  that 
effort  of  speech  had  becomes  duty,  if  not  a  pleasure,  and,  of 
course,  he  began  with  the  first  commonplace  which  presented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

"Do  you  not  think  it  a  very  pleasant  hall,  mademoiselle  J" 

"Yes,"  dropped,  in  almost  inaudibly  reply,  from  Valerie's 
rosy  lips. 

"  And  not  overcrowded,  as  most  halls  nrp.  " 

Valerie's  lips  again  moved,  hut  this  time  quite  inaudibly. 

The  obligations  of  the  figure  now  caused  a  pause.  Alain 
racked  his  brains,  and  begun  agahi  : 

"  They  tell  rae  that  the  last  season  was  more  than  usually 
gay  ;  of  that  I  cannot  judge,  lor  it  was  well-nigh  over  when  I 
came  to  Parts  for  the  first  time." 

Valerie  looked  up  with  a  more  animated  expression  than  her 
childlike  face  had  yet  shown,  and  said,  this  time  distinctly, 
"This  is  my  first  ball,  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

"  (fag  has  only  to  look  at  mademoiselle  to  diviuc  that  fact," 
replied  Alain,  gallantly. 

Again  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  ihe  dance,  bnt 
tin  ice  between  the  two  was  now  hroken.  And  when  tho 
quadrille  was  concluded,  and  liochebrian*  led  the  fair  Valerie 
back  i."  het  father's  nde,  she  felt  u  if  she  had  been  listening 
tot  lie  music  of  thespheres,  and  that  the  music  had  now  suddenly 
stopped.  Alain,  alas  for  her !  was  under  no  such  pleasing 
iliu.-nm.  Her  talk  had  seemed  to  him  artless  indeed,  but  very 
insipid,  compared  with  the  brilliant  conversation  of  the  wedded 
f'itntimnu  with  whom  he  habitually  danced  ,  and  it  was  with 
:  sensation  of  relief  that  he  made  his  parting  bow,  and 
ii<i  tin'  cmwd  of  bystanders. 

Meanwhile  De  Maolson  had  quitted  the  assemblage,  walking 
slowly  through  the  deserted  streets  toward  his  apartment. 
The  civilities li«  bad  met  at  Louviera  dinner-party,  and  the 
Biaiked  distinction    paid   to  him   by    kinsmen    of  BUtk.   n& 
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position  so  unequivocal  as  Alain  am]  Enguerrand,  had  softened 
his  mood  and  cheered  his  spirits.  He  had  begun  to  question 
himself  whether  &  fair  opening  to  hU  political  ambition  wa 
really  forbidden  to  him  under  the  existent  order  of  things— 
whether  it  necessitated  the  employment  of  such  dsngenwi 
tools  as  those  to  which  anger  and  despair  had  reconciled  his 
intellect.  But  the  pointed  way  in  which  he  had  been  sbuuiisi 
or  slighted  by  the  two  men  who  belonged  to  political  life— tiro 
men  who  in  youth  had  looked  up  to  himself,  and  whos* 
dsizzling  iMi-i*  r  of  honours  was  identified  with  the  kouerul 
f-ystnu— ivanim  itr.l  Ins  fiercer  passions  and  his  more  perikm 
d'-i^n-.  The  tii^id  ttoeoat  of  lleiineqiiin  luuw  especially  galled 
him  ;  it  woaii  la  id  not  only  his  pride,  but  his  heart ;  it  had  tlw 
venom  of  ingratitude,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ift- 
gnttiUide  to  wound  hearts  that  have  learned  to  harden  then- 
selves  to  the  hate  or  contempt  of  men  to  whom  no  services  hsw 
been  rendered.  In  some  private  affair  concerning  his  pre- 
hi  Won  had  had  occasion  to  consult  Heunequin,  tia 
..  —itiig  young  atwol.  Out  of  that  consultation  a  friendship 
had    sprung  tip,  despite  the  difiriiii;;  habits  ;md  social  gr*dr*iif 
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"  Wait  till  to-morrow/'  said  De  Mauleon  ;  u  take  no  step  till 
then.  Meanwhile  you  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  answer  for  your 
honour." 

On  leaving  Hennequin,  Victor  sought  the  spadassin  at  the 
dub  of  which  they  were  both  members,  and  contrived,  with- 
out reference  to  Hennequin,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  A 
challenge  ensued  ;  a  duel  with  swords  took  place  the  next 
morning.  De  Mauleon  disarmed  and  wounded  his  antagonist, 
not  gravely,  but  sufficiently  to  terminate  the  encounter.  He 
assisted  to  convey  the  *  wounded  man  to  his  apartment,  and 
planted  himself  by  his  bedside,  as  if  he  were  a  friend. 

"  Why  on  earth  did  you  fasten  a  quarrel  on  me  1"  asked  the 
spadassin;  "and  why,  having  done  so,  did  you  spare  my  life? 
for  your  sword  was  at  my  heart  when  you  shifted  its  point, 
and  pierced  my  shoulder." 

14 1  will  tell  you,  and  in  so  doing  beg  you  to  accept  my  friend- 
ship hereafter,  on  one  condition.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
write  or  dictate  a  few  civil  words  of  apology  to  M.  Hennequin. 
Mafoi  1  every  one  will  praise  you  for  a  generosity  so  becom- 
ing in  a  man  who  has  given  such  proofs  of  courage  and  skill 
to  an  avocai  who  has  never  handled  a  sword  nor  fired  a  pistol." 

That  same  day  De  Mauleon  remitted  to  Hennequin  an  apology 
for  heated  words  freely  retracted,  which  satisfied  all  his  friends. 
For  the  service  thus  rendered  by  Dc  Mauleon,  Hennequin  de- 
clared himself  everlastingly  indebted.  In  fact,  he  entirely 
owed  to  that  friend  his  life,  his  marriage,  his  honour,  his  career. 

"  And  now,"  thought  De  Mauleon — "  now,  when  he  could  so 
easily  requite  me — now  he  will  not  even  take  my  hand.  Is 
human  nature  itself  at  war  with  me  1" 


CHAPTER  IIL 


OTHING  could  be  simpler  than  the  apartment  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Mauleon,  in  the  second  story  of  a  quiet 
old-fashioned  street.    It  had  been  furnh>h<Ml  at  small 
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cost  out  of  his  savings.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  evinced  the 
good  taste  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  among  the  exquisites 
of  the  polite  world. 

You  felt  that  you  were  in  the  apartment  of  a  gentleman,  and 
a  gentleman  of  somewhat  severe  tastes,  and  of  sober,  matured 
years.  He  was  sitting  the  next  morning  in  the  room  which  he 
used  as  a  private  study.  Along  the  walls  were  arranged  dwarf 
book-cases,  as  yet  occupied  by  few  books,  most  of  them  books 
of  reference,  others  cheap  editions  of  the  French  classics  in  prose 
— no  poets,  no  romance  writers — with  a  few  Latin  authors  also 
in  prose — Cicero,  Sallust,  Tacitus.  He  was  engaged  at  bit 
desk  writing—a  book  with  its  leaves  open  before  him.  Pad 
Louts  Courier,  that  model  of  political  irony  and  masculine  style 
of  composition.  There  was  a  ring  at  his  door-bell.  The  Vi- 
comte  kept  no  servant.  He  rose  and  answered  the  summons. 
He  recoiled  a  few  paces  on  recognizing  his  visitor  in  M.  Hen- 

The  Prlfel  this  time  did  not  withdraw  his  hand  ;  he  extended 
it,  but  it  was  with  a  certain  awkwardness  and  timidity. 

'  I  thought,  it  my  duly  to  call  on  you,  Virnmte.  thus  early, 
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quitted  France.  Pardon  me  again :  no  one  would  listen  to  me 
when  I  attempted  to  speak  on  your  behalf.  But  now  that 
ao  many  years  have  elapsed — that  the  atory  is  imperfectly 
remembered — that  relations  bo  high  placed  receive  you  bo 
cordially — now  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  regaining  a  social  position  never  really  lost,  but  for  a 
timo  resigned." 

"  I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  friendly  joy  you  express.  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  in  a  lively  author  some  pleasant  remarks 
on  the  effects  of  medisance  or  calumny,  upon  our  impression- 
able Parisian  public.  '  If,'  sayB  the  writer,  '  I  found  myself  ac- 
cuse'! of  having  put  the  two  towers  of  Notre  Dame  into  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  I  should  not  dream  of  defending  myself  ;  I 
should  take  to  flight.  And,'  adds  the  writer,  '  if  my  best 
friend  were  under  the  same  accusation,  I  should  be  so  afraid  of 
being  considered  his  accomplice  that  I  should  put  my  best 
friend  outside  the  door.'  Perhaps,  M.  Hennenuin,  I  was 
seized  with  the  first  alarm.  Why  should  I  blame  you  if  seized 
with  the  second  1  Happily,  this  good  city  of  Paris  has  its 
reactions.  And  you  can  now  offer  me  your  hand.  Paris  has 
by  this  time  discovered  that  the  two  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
are  not  in  my  pocket." 

Tiiere  was  a  pause.  De  Mauleon  had  reseated  himself  at 
his  desk,  bending  over  his  papers,  and  his  manner  seemed  to 
imply  that  lie  considered  the  conversation  at  an  end 

But  a  pang  of  shame,  of  remorse,  of  tender  remembrance, 
shot  across  the  heart  of  the  decorous,  worldly,  self-seeking 
man,  who  owed  all  that  he  now  was  to  the  ddevanl  vaurien 
him.  Again  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  tlits  time 
1  De  Mituleon's  warmly.  "Forgive  me,"he  said  feel- 
ingly and  hoarsely;  "forgive  me.  I  was  to  blame.  By 
I,  and  perhaps  by  the  necessities  of  my  career,  lam 
timid  to  public  opinion,  public  scandal — forgive  me.  Say 
anything  now  lean  requite,  though  but  slightly,  the  ser- 
vice I  owe  you." 

Da  Man  Icon  looked  steadily  at  the  Fri/et,  and  said,  slowly, 
"  Would  you  serve  me  in  turn  1     Are  you  sincere  1 " 

Tho  /*;*/«(  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered  firmly,  "  Yes." 

*"  Well,  then,  what  I  ask  ot  you  is  a  frank  opinion — not  as  a, 
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lawyer,  not  as  a  Pn'fit,  but  aa  a  man  who  knows  the  prewnt 
state  of  French  society.  Give  that  opinion  without  respect  to 
my  feelings  one  way  or  other.  Let  it  emanate  solely  from  your 
practical  j  udgment " 

"  He  it  eo,"  said  Hennequin,  wondering  what  was  to  come. 

De  Mauleon  resumed : 

"  As  you  may  remember,  during  my  former  career  I  had  no 
political  ambition.  I  did  not  meddle  with  politics.  In  the 
troubled  times  that  immediately  succeeded  the  fall  of  Louii 
Pliili]i|>e  I  was  but  an  epicurean  looker-on.  Grant  that,  so  far 
as  admission  to  the  salons  are  concerned,  I  shall  encounter  M 
ilillk-ulty  in  regaining  position.  But  as  regards  the  Chamber, 
public  life,  a  political  career — can  I  have  my  fair  opening  under 
tin-  empire  1  You  pause.  Answer  as  you  have  promised, 
Frankly.' 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  political  career  would  bt 
very  great." 

"  Insuperable  i" 

"  1  fear  so.  Of  course,  in  my  capacity  of  Prifel,  I  haven* 
small  influence  in  ray  department  in  support  of  a  government 
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there  are  infinitely  worse.  The  opposition  are  in  a  pitiful 
minority — the  most  eminent  of  the  Liberals  can  scarcely  gain 
seats  for  themselves  ;  great  local  popularity  or  property,  high 
established  repute  for  established  patriotism,  or  proved  talents 
of  oratory  and  statesmanship,  are  essential  qualifications  for  a 
seat  in  the  opposition ;  even  these  do  not  suffice  for  a  third  of 
the  persons  who  possess  them.  Be  again  what  you  were  before, 
the  hero  of  salons  remote  from  the  turbulent  vulgarity  of 
politics." 

"  I  am  answered.  Thank  you  once  more.  The  service  I 
rendered  you  once  is  requited  now." 

"  No,  indeed — no  ;  but  you  will  dine  with  me  quietly  to-day, 
and  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  wife  and  two  children,  bora 
since  we  parted  J  I  say  to-day,  lor  to-morrow  I  return  to  my 
Prefecture.19 

u  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  invitation,  but  to-day  I 
dine  with  the  Count  de  Beauvilliers  to  meet  some  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique.  I  must  make  good  my  place  in  the  salons,  since 
you  so  clearly  show  me  that  I  have  no  chance  of  one  in  the 
Legislature—  unless — " 

"  Unless  what  1 " 

"  Unless  there  happen  one  of  those  revolutions  *n  which 
the  scum  comes  uppermost." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  The  subterranean  barracks  and  railway 
have  ended  for  ever  the  rise  of  the  scum — the  reign  of  the 
canaille  and  its  barricades."  * 

41  Adieu,  my  dear  Hennequin.  My  respectful  Iwmmages  (t 
madame." 

After  that  day  the  writing  of  Pierre  Firmin  in  Le  Sens  Com- 
munt  though  still  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  became 
more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  imperial  system,  still  without 
committing  their  author  to  any  definite  programme  of  the  sort 
of  government  that  should  succeed  it. 


THE  FABI8IUTS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


tHE  weeks  glided  on.  Isaura's  MS.  had  passed  into  print  j 
it  came  out  in  the  French  fashion  of  feuilktotts — a  small 
detachment  at  a  time.  A  previous  flourish  of  trum- 
pets by  Savarin  and  the  clique  at  his  command  insured  it  at- 
tention, if  not  from  the  general  public,  at  least  from  critical 
and  literary  coteries.  Before  the  fourth  instalment  appeared 
it  had  outgrown  the  patronage  of  the  coteries  ;  it  seized  hold 
of  the  public.  It  was  not  in  the  last  school  of  fashion ;  inci- 
dents were  not  crowded  and  violent — they-were  few  and  simple, 
rather  appertaining  to  an  elder  school,  in  which  poetry  of  sen- 
timent and  grace,  of  diction  prevailed.  That  very  resemblance 
to  old  favourites  gave  it  the  attraction  of  novelty.  In  a  won), 
it  excited  a  pleased  admiration,  and  great  curiosity  was  felt  as 
to  the  authorship.  When  it  oozed  out  that  it  was  hy  the 
young  lady  whose  future  success  in  the  musical  world  had  been 
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the  ci-devant  public  singer,  and  who  had  made  her  debut  in  a 
journal  edited  by  M.  Gustave  Rameau,  which,  however  dis- 
guised by  exaggerated  terms  of  praise,  wounded  her  pride  of 
woman  in  flattering  her  vanity  as  author.  Among  this  latter 
set  were  wealthy,  high-born  men,  who  addressed  her  as  woman 
— as  woman  beautiful  and  young — with  words  of  gallantry  that 
implied  love,  but  certainly  no  thought  of  marriage ;  many  of 
the  most  ardent  were,  indeed,  married  already.  But  once 
launched  into  the  thick  of  Parisian  hospitalities,  it  was  difficult 
to  draw  back.  The  Venosta  wept  at  the  thought  of  missing 
some  lively  soiree,  and  Savarin  laughed  at  her  shrinking  fastid- 
iousness as  that  of  a  child's  ignorance  of  the  world.  But  still 
she  had  her  mornings  to  herself ;  and  in  those  mornings,  de- 
voted to  the  continuance  of  her  work  (for  the  commencement 
was  in  print  before  a  third  was  completed),  she  forgot  the  com- 
monplace world  that  received  her  in  the  evenings.  Insensibly 
to  herself,  the  tone  of  this  work  had  changed  as  it  proceeded. 
It  had  begun  seriously,  indeed,  but  in  the  seriousness  there 
was  a  certain  latent  joy.  It  might  be  the  joy  of  having  found 
vent  of  utterance ;  it  might  be  rather  a  joy  still  more  latent, 
inspired  by  the  remembrance. of  Graham's  words  and  looks,  and 
by  the  thought  that  she  had  renounced  all  idea  of  the  profes- 
sional career  which  he  had  evidently  disapproved.  Life  then 
seemed  to  her  a  bright  possession.  We  have  seen  that  she  had 
begun  her  rvman  without  planning  how  it  should  end.  She 
had,  however,  then  meant  it  to  end,  somehow  or  other,  happily. 
Now  the  lustre  had  gone  from  life — the  tone  of  the  work  was 
saddened — it  foreboded  a  tragic  close.  But  for  the  general 
reader  it  became,  with  every  chapter,  still  more  interesting ; 
the  poor  child  had  a  singularly  musical  gift  of  style — a  music 
which  lent  itself  naturally  to  pathos.  Every  very  young  writer 
knows  how  his  work,  if  one  of  *eeling,  will  colour  itself  from 
the  views  of  some  truth  in  his  innermost  self;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  does  so,  how  his  absorption  in  the  work  increases,  till 
it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.     The 

Eresence  of  a  hidden  sorrow  may  change  the  fate  of  the  beings 
e  has  created,  and  guide  to  the  grave  those  whom,  in  a  happier 
vein,  he  would  have  united  at  the  altar.  It  is  not  till  a  later 
stage  of  experience  and  art  that  the  writer  escapes  from  the  in- 


fhicnces  of  his  individual  personality,  and  lives  in  e 
that  take  no  colourings  from  his  own.  Genius  usually  must 
pass  through  the  subjective  process  before  it  gains  the  object- 
ive. Even  a  Shakspeare  represents  himself  in  the  Sonnets 
before  a  trace  of  himself  is  visible  in  a^Falstaff  or  a  Lear. 

No  news  of  the  Englishman — not  a  word.  Isaura  could  not 
but  feel  that  in  his  words,  hie  looks,  that  day  in  her  own  gar- 
den, and  those  yet  happier  days  at  Enghien,  there  had  been 
more  than  friendship :  there  had  been  love — love  enough  to 
juatify'her  own  pride  in  whispering  to  herself,  "  And  I  love 
too."  But  then  that  last  parting ! — how  changed  he  was— 
how  cold  1  She  conjectured  that  jealousy  of  Rameau  might,  in 
some  degree,  account  for  the  coldness  when  he  first  entered  the 
room,  but  surely  nut  when  he  left ;  surely  not  when  she  had 
overpassed  the  reserve  of  her  sex,  and  implied  by  signs  rarely 
misconstrued  by  those  who  love  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
jealousy  of  another.  Yet  he  had  gone — parted  with  her  point 
edly  as  a  friend,  a  mere  friend.  How  foolish  she-had  been  to 
think  this  rich,  ambitious  foreigner  could  ever  have  meant  to 
of  her  work  s' 
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cannot  reconstruct  Such  writers  corrupt  a  society  ;  they  do 
not  reform  a  system  '*  He  closed  his  letter  with  a  reference 
to  Isaura  :  "Do,  in  your  reply,  my  dear  Savarin,  tell  me  some- 
thing about  your  friends  Signora  Venosta  and  the  signorina, 
whoso  work,  so  far  as  yet  published,  I  have  read  with  admir- 
ing astonishment  at  the  power  of  a  female  writer  so  you  g  to 
rival  the  veteran  practitioners  of  fiction  in  the  creation  of  in- 
terest in  imaginary  characters,  and  in  sentiments  which,  it  they 
appear  somewhat  over-romantic  and  exaggerated,  still  touch  very 
fine  chords  in  human  nature  not  awakened  in  our  trite  every- 
day existence.  I  presume  that  the  beauty  of  the  roman  has 
been  duly  appreciated  by  a  public  so  refined  as  the  Parisian, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  author  is  generally  known.  No  doubt 
she  is  now  much  the  rage  of  the  literary  circles,  and  her  career 
as  a  writer  may  be  considered  fixed.  Pray  present  my  congra- 
tulations to  tl\e  signorina  when  you  see  her." 

Savarin  had  been  in  receipt  of  this  letter  some  days  before 
he  called  on  Isaura,  and  carelessly  showed  it  to  her.  She  took 
it  to  the  window  to  read,  in  order  to  conceal  the  trembling  of 
her  hands.     In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  it  silently. 

"  Those  Englishmen,"  said  Savarin,  li  have  not  the  art  of 
compliment.  I  am  by  no  means  flattered  by  what  he  says  of 
my  trifles,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  still  less  pleased  with  this 
chilly  praise  of  your  charming  tale  :  but  the  man  means  to  be 
dlvil." 

"  Certainly,1Naid  Isaura,  smiling  faintly. 

"  Only  think  of  Rameau,"  resumed  Savarin  ;  "  on  the  strength 
of  his  salary  in  the  Sens  Cornmun,  and  on  the  ch&tcaux  en  Espagne 
which  he  constructs  thereon,  he  has  already  furnished  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  talks  of  setting  up  a  ompe 
in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  when  he  goes  to 
dine  with  the  duchesses  who  are  some  day  or  other  to  invite 
him.  Yet  I  admire  his  self-confidence,  though  I  laugh  at  it. 
A  man  gets  on  by  a  spring  in  his  own  mechanism,  and  he 
should  always  keep  it  wound  up.  Itnmeau  will  make  a  figure. 
I  used  to  pity  him.  1  begin  to  respect ;  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  But  1  see  1  am  spoiling  your  morning.  Au  revoir, 
man  enfant." 

Left  alone,  Isaura  brooded  in  a  sort  of  mournful  wonder- 
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mciif  over  the  words  referring  to  herself  in  Graham's  letter. 
Read  though  but  once,  she  knew  them  by  heart.  Whit!  <W 
he  consider  those  characters  she  had  represented  u  wholly 
imaginary  1  In  one— the  most  prominent,  the  most  attractiw 
— could  he  detect  no  likeness  to  himself  1  What!  did  he  con- 
sider as  "  ovc-i -romantic  and  exaggerated,"  sentiments  *hid> 
couched  appeals  from  her  heart  to  his  t  Alas  1  in  matteraof 
sentiment  it  is  the  misfortune  of  us  men  that  even  the  me* 
refined  of  us  often  grate  upon  some  sentiment  in  a  wornm, 
though  she  may  not  be  romantic — not  romantic  at  all,  aapeopk 
go— some  sentiment  which  she  thought  must  be  so  obvious, if 
we  eared  a  straw  about  her,  and  which,  though  we  prize  tor 
above  the  Indies,  is,  by  our  dim,  horn-eyed,  masculine  vision. 
undisecrtiihle.  It  may  be  something  in  itself  the  airiest  of 
trifles:  the  anniversary  of  a  day  in  which  the  first  kiss  *« 
interchanged,  nay,  of  a  violet  gathered,  a  misunderstanding 
cleared  up  ;  and  of  that  anniversary  we  remember  no  mom 
than  we  do  of  our  hells  and  coral.  But  she — she  remembtn 
it ;  it  is  no  hells  and  coral  to  her.  Of  course  much  is  to  be  s»i 
,  brute  though  he  be.     Consider  themnltt- 
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woman  part  of  his  nature  which  Goethe  ascribes  to  the  highest 
genius  ;  but,  putting  aside  that  "  monster/'  I  do  not  remember 
any  English  poet  whom  we  should  consider  conspicuously 
eminent  in  that  lore,  unless  it  be  the  prose  poet,  nowadays 
generally  underrated  and  little  read,  who  wrote  the  letters  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  I  say  all  this  in  vindication  of  Graham 
Vane,  if,  though  a  very  clever  man  in  his  way,  and  by  no  means 
nninstructed  in  human  nature,  he  had  utterly  failed  in  compre- 
hending the  mysteries  which  to  this  poor  woman  child  seemed 
to  need  no  key  for  one  who  really  loved  her.  But  we  have 
mid  somewhere  before  in  this  book  that  music  speaks  in  a  lan- 
guage which  cannot  explain  itsel f  except  in  music.  So  speaks,  in 
the  human  heart,  much  which  is  akin  to  music.  Fiction  (that 
is,  poetry,  whether  in  form  of  rhyme  or  prose)  speaks  thus  pretty 
often.  A  reader  must  bo  more  commonplace  than,  I  trust, 
my  gentle  readers  are,  if  he  suppose  that  when  Isaura  sym- 
bolized the  real  hero  of  her  thoughts  in  the  fabled  hero  of  her 
romance,  she  depicted  him  as  one  of  whom  the  world  could 
say,  "  That  is  Graham  Vane."  I  doubt  if  even  a  male  poet 
would  so  vulgarize  any  woman  whom  lie  thoroughly  reverenced 
and  loved.  She  is  too  sacred  to  him  to  be  thus  unveiled  to  the 
public  stare ,  as  the  sweetest  of  all  ancient  love-poets  says 

41  Qui  sapit in  tadio  gaudeat  tile  sinu.n 

Bat  a  girl,  ft  girl  in  her  first  untold  timid  love,  to  let  the  world 
Jrnow.  "that  is  the  man  I  love  and  would  die  for ! " — it  such  a 
girl  he,  she  has  no  touch  of  the  true  woman -genius,  and  cer- 
tainly she  and  Isaura  have  nothing  in  common.  Well,  then, 
in  Isaura's  invented  hero,  though  she  saw  the  archetypal  form 
of  Graham  Vane — saw  him  in  her  young,  vague,  romantic 
dreams,  idealized,  beautified,  transfigured — he  would  have;  been 
the  vainest  of  men  if  he  had  seen  therein  the  reflection  of 
himself.  On  the  contrary,  lie  said,  in  the  spirit  of  that  jealousy 
to  which  he  was  too  prone,  "Alas!  this,  then,  is  some  ideal, 
already  seen  perhaps,  compared  to  which  how  commonplace 
am  I !"  ai;d  thus  persuading  himself,  no  wonder  that  the  senti- 
ments surrounding  this  uureoiigiiized  archetype  appeared  to 
him   over-iuuiantie.     His  taste  acknowledged   the   beauty   of 
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form  which  clothed  them  ;  his  heart  envied  the  ideal  that  in- 
spired them.  But  (hey  seemed  bo  remote  from  him  ;  they  put 
the  dream-land  of  the  writer  farther  and  farther  from  his  work- 
day real  life. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  then,  he  had  written  to  Savarin,  and 
the  answer  ho  received  hardened  it  still  more.  Savarin  had 
replied,  as  was  his  laudable  wont  in  correspondence,  the  very 
day  he  received  Graham's  letter,  and  therefore  before  he  hid 
even  seen  Isaura.  In  his  reply  he  spoke  much  of  the  success 
her  work  had  obtained ;  of  the  invitations  showered  upon  her, 
and  thf  >i-n-at ion  she  caused  in  l\ie  salons  ;  of  her  future  career, 
with  hope  thai  she  might  even  rival  Madame  de  Grantmesnil 
some  day,  when  her  ideas  became  emboldened  by  maturer  ex- 
perience, and  a  closer  study  of  that  model  of  eloquent  style 
—saying  that  the  young  editor  was  evidently  becoming  ena- 
moured of  his  fair  contributor  ;  and  that  Madame  Savarinhsd 
ventured  the  prediction  that  the  siguorina's  reman  would  end 
iu  the  death  of  the  heroine  and  the  marriage  of  the  writer. 
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ment  not  imperial,  yet  not  genuinely  constitutional,  with  a 
majority  daily  yielding  to  a  minority.  The  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  was  sapped.  About  this  time  the  articles  in  the  Sens 
Commun,  signed  Pierre  Firmin,  were  creating  not  only  con- 
siderable sensation,  but  marked  effect  on  opinion ;  and  the  sale 
of  the  journal  was  immense. 

Necessarily  the  repute  and  the  position  of  Gustave  Rameau, 
as  the  avowed  editor  of  this  potent  journal,  rose  with  its  suc- 
cess. Nor  only  his  repute  and  position ;  bank-notes  of  con- 
siderable value  were  transmitted  to  him  by  the  publisher,  with 
the  brief  statement  that  they  were  sent  by  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  paper  as  the  editor's  fair  share  of  profit.  The  proprie- 
tor was  never  named,  but  Rameau  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  M.  Lebeau.  M.  Lebeau  he  had  never  seen  since  the  day 
he  had  brought  him  the  list  of  contributors,  and  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  publisher,  whom  he  supposed  M.  Lebeau  had 
secured,  and  received  the  first  quarter  of  his  salary  in  advance. 
The  salary  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  extra  profits  thus 
generously  volunteered.  He  called  at  Lebeau's  office,  and  saw 
only  the  clerk,  who  said  that  his  cJtef  was  abroad. 

Prosperity  produced  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  if  not 
in  the  substance  of  Rameau's  character,  at  least  in  his  manners 
and  social  converse.  He  no  longer  exhibited  that  restless  envy 
of  rivals,  which  is  the  most  repulsive  symptom  of  vanity 
diseased.  He  pardoned  Isaura  her  success  ;  nay,  he  was  even 
pleased  at  it.  The  na'ture  of  her  work  did  not  clash  with  his 
own  kind  of  writing.  It  was  so  thoroughly  woman-like  that  one 
could  not  compare  it  to  a  man's.  Moieover,  that  success  had 
contributed  largely  to  the  profits  by  which  he  had  benefited, 
and  to  his  renown  as  editor  of  the  journal  which  accorded 
place  to  this  new-found  genius.  But  there  was  a  deeper  and 
more  potent  cause  for  sympathy  with  the  success  of  his  fair 
young  contributor.  He  had  imperceptibly  glided  into  love 
with  her — a  love  very  different  from  that  with  which  poor 
Julie  Caumartin  flattered  herself  she  had  inspired  the  young 
poet.  Isaura  was  one  of  those  women  for  whom,  even  in  na- 
tures the  least  chivalric,  love — however  ardent — cannot  fail  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  certain  reverence — the  reverence  with 
which  die  ancient  knighthood,  in  its  love  for  women,  honoured 
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the  ideal  purity  of  womanhood  itself.  Till  then.  Raineau  had 
never  revered  anyone. 

On  licr  side,  brought  so  frequently  into  communication  with 
the  young  conductor  of  the  journal  in  which  she  wrote,  Isaura 
en  tort  nin  i'd  for  him  a  friendly,  almost  sister-like  affection. 

I  ilo  u< it  think  that,  oven  if  the  had  never  known  the  English- 
man, she  would  have  really  become  in  iove  with  liafheau,  despite 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and  the  congeniality 
nf  literary  pursuits* ;  but  perhaps  she  might  have  faneitd  her- 
soil'  in  love  with  him.  And  till  one,  whether  man  or  woman, 
has  known  real  hive,  fancy  is  readily  mistaken  for  it  But 
little  as  she-  bad  seen  of  Oraham,  and  that  little  not  in  itself 
ivhully  favourable  to  him,  she  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
thai  his  image  won'd  never  be  replaced  by  one  equally  dear. 
IVrhaps  in  those  qualities  that  placed  him  in  opposition  to  her 
she  felt  his  infractions.  The  poetical  in  woman  exaggerates 
the  worth  of  the  practical  in  man.  Still  for  Itameau  her  ex- 
quisitely kind  and  sympathizing  nature  conceived  one  of  those 
s  which  in  woman  are  almost  angel-like.     We  hare 
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tually,  too,  she  felt  for  him  compassion.  She  recognized  and 
respected  in  him  the  yearnings  of  a  genius  too  weak  to  perform 
a  tithe  of  what,  in  the  arrogance  of  youth,  it  promised  to  its 
ambition.  She  saw,  too,  those  struggles  between  a  higher  and 
a  lower  self,  to  which  a  weak  degree  of  genius,  united  with  a 
strong  degree  of  arrogance,  is  so  often  subjected.  Perhaps 
she  overestimated  the  degree  of  genius,  and  what,  if  rightly 
guided,  it  could  do ;  but  she  did,  in  the  desire  of  her  own 
heavenlier  instinct,  aspire  to  guide  it  heavenward.  And  as  if 
she  were  twenty  years  older  than  himself,  she  obeyed  that  de- 
sire in  remonstrating  and  warning  and  urging,  and  the  young 
man  took  all  these  "  preachments  "  with  a  pleased  submissive 
patience.  Such,  as  the  new  year  dawned  upon  the  grave  of 
the  old  one,  was  the  position  between  these  two.  And  nothing 
mora  was  heard  from  Graham  Vane. 


CHAPTER  VL 

T  has  now  become  due  to  Graham  Vane,  and  to  his  place 
in  the  estimation  of  my  readers,  to  explain  somewhat 
more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  quest  in  prosecution  of 
which  he  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  police,  and,  under 
an  assumed  name,  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Lebeau. 

The  best  way  of  discharging  this  duty  will  perhaps  be  to 
place  before  the  reader  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  passed 
under  Graham's  eye  on  the  day  in  which  the  heart  of  the  writer 
oeased  to  beat: — 

"Confidential 
To  be  opened  immediately  after  my  death,  and  before  the  perusal  of 

IMF  tfifl* 

"Richard  King. 
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"To  Graham  Vahh,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Graham, — By  the  direction  on  the  envelope  of 
this  letter.  '  Before  the  perusal  of  my  will,'  I  have  wished  to 
save  you  from  the  disappointment  you  would  naturally  expe- 
rience if  you  learned  my  bequest  without  being  prevised  of  the 
conditions  which  I  am  about  to  impose  upon  your  honour. 
You  will  see  ere  yon  conclude  this  letter  that  you  are  the  only 
man  living  to  whom  I  could  intrust  the  secret  it  contains  and 
the  task  it  enjoins. 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  was  not  born  to  the  fortune  that 
passed  to  me  hy  tlie  death  of  a  distant  relation,  who  had,  in  my 
earlier  youth,  children  of  bis  own.  I  was  an  only  son,  left  so 
orphan  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  a  very  slender  pittance.  My 
guardians  designed  me  for  the  medical  profession.  I  began  my 
studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  them. 
It  bo  chanced  that  there  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  an 
artist  named  Auguste  Duval,  who,  failing  to  gain  bis  livelihood 
as  a  painter,  in  wbat— for  his  style  was  ambitious — is  termed 
thr  Hwtori.-al  School,  had  accepted  the  humbler  calling  of  a 


!:im  ■younadanghtOTj  singularly  beautiful    You 

the  rest.     I  fell  in  love  with  her — a  lore  <]•■<  petted 
j  the  compassion   with  which  she  inspired  me.     Her  father 
her  ao  frequently  that.,  living  on  the  same  floor,  we  saw 
ii  of  each  other.     Parent  and  child  were  often  in  great 
_J — lacking  even  fuel  or  food.     Of  course  I  assisted  them  to 
e  utmost  of  my  scanty  means.      Much  as  I  was  fascinated  by 
'  e  Duval,  I  was  not  blind  to  gnat  defects  in  her  character. 
c  was  capricious,  vain,  aware  of  her  beauty,  and  sighing  for 
e  pleasures  or  the  gauds  beyond  her  reach.     I  kuew  that  she 
\  not  love  me — there  was  little,  indeed,  to  captivate  her  fancy 
.t  pom  threadbare  medical  student — and  yet  I  fondly  imag- 
ed that  my  own   persevering  devotion  would  at  length  win 
r  affections.     I  spoke  to  her  father  more  than  once  of  my 
■i*  some  day  to  make  Louise  my  wife.     This  hope,  I  must 
inkly  acknowledge,  he  never  encouraged.     On  the  contrary, 
treated  it  with  scorn — 'his  child  with  her  beauty  would  look 
ich  higher'— but  he  continued  all  the  same  to  accept  my 
istance,  and  to  sanction  my  visits.     At  length  my  slender 
r»e  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  luckless  drawing- 
ister  was  so  harassed  with  petty  debts  that  farther  credit 
-ible.     At  this  time  I  happened  to  hear  from  a 
"■-■itnd.'iit  that  his  sister,  who  was  the  principal  of  a  Ladies' 
ta\  in  Cheltenham,  had  commissioned  him  to  look  out  fora 
i'l  of  drawing,  with  whom  her  elder  pupils  could 
nntt  in  French,  but  who  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
■  make  hi*  instructions  intelligible  to  the  young. 
*  salary  was  libera!,  the  school  large  and  of  high  repute,  and 
ent  to  it  would  open  to  an  aide  teacher  no  incon- 
nection  among  private  families.     I  communicated 
nee  to  Duval.     He  caught  at  it  eagerly.     He  had 
mi. I  in  Tours  to  speak  English  fluently,  and  as  his  prnles- 
Hia!  nkill  was  n|  a  high  order,  and  he  was  popular  with  ^cv.'inl 
lie  obtained  ..ertificstcs  as  to  his  Ulenl 
.'I.  nt  for  warded  t.i  England  with  specimens  of 
>  riming*,     In  *  f'»  days  the  offer  of  an  engagement 
ed,  was  accepted,  and  Duval  and  his  daughter  set  oat  for 
ulUnham.     Al  the  eve  of  their  depart  ui", 

1  at  the  prospect  of  banishment  to  a  foreign  country, 
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and  placing  no  trust  in  her  father's  reform  to  stead;  habits, 
evinced  a  tenderness  for  me  hitherto  new— she  wej>t  bitterly. 
She  allowed  nie  to  believe  that  her  tears  flowed  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  me.  and  even  besought  me  to  accompany  them 
to  Cheltenham — if  only  for  a  few  days.  You  may  suppose  how 
delightedly  I  complied  with  the  request.  Duval  had  been 
about  a  week  at  the  watering-place,  and  was  discharging  the 
duties  he  hail  undertaken  with  such  unwonted  stead  intra  and 
regularity  that  I  began  sorrowfully  to  feel  1  had  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  not  returning  to  my  studies  at  Paris,  when  the  poor 
teacher  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  paralysis.  He  lost  the  power 
of  movement,  and  his  mind  was  affected.  The  medical  at- 
tendant called  in  said  he  might  linger  thus  for  some  time,  bat 
that,  even  if  he  recovered  his  intellect,  which  was  more  than 
doubtful,  he  would  never  be  able  to  resume  his  profession.  I 
could  not  leave  Louise  in  circumstances  so  distressing — I  re- 
mained. The  little  money  Duval  had  brought  with  him  from 
Paris  was  now  exhausted,  and  when  the  day  on  which  he  aid 
been  in  the  habit  of  reccivinc  his  quarter's  pension  came  round, 

■u 


.  toaL     Shortly  after  our  marriage  we  all  three  re- 
turned to  Paris,  taking  mi  apartment  in  a  quartet  rcm.pt,'  tiatb 
■  i   before  lodged,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
irassment  to  which  such  small  creditors  as  Duval  had  left  be- 
bad    luni    might   subject  us.     I    resumed   my    studies    frith 
■  i.L-y.  and  Louise  was  necessarily  Ml  much  alone 
■  father  in  the  daytime.     The  defects  in  her  char- 
I  became  ■■■  .i=le,    She  reproached  me  for 

wbieh  I  condemned  her;  onr poverty  galled  lier ; 
e  had  no  kind  when  I  returned  at  evening, 

■aned  out.     Before  marriage  she  had  not  loved  me    after 
irriage,  alas !  I  fear  she  hated.     We  had  been  returned  to 
months  when  poor  Duval  died;  be  bad  never  re- 
irered  his  faculties,  nor  had  we  ever  learned  from  whom  his 
been  received.     Very  goon  after  her  father's  death, 
.    singular  change  in  the  humour  and  manner  of 
She  was  no  longer  peevish,  irascible,  reproachful,  but 
kriC-flrn  and  thoughtful     She  seemed  to  me  under  the  influence 
i   suppressed  excitement:  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her 
i      At  length  one  evening  when   I  returned  I 
tie.     She  did  not  come  back  that  night  nor  the 
was   impossible  for  me  to  conjecture  what  had 
She  baa  no  friends,  so  far  as  I  knew — no  one  had 
■tad  at  our  squalid  apartment.     The  poor  house  in  which  we 
i'-il  bad  no  ttmcurgi  whom  i  could  question,  but  the^rnund 
occupied   by   a  small  tobacconist's  shop,  and   the 
ooantei  told  me  thai  for  some  days  before  my 
he    had    observed  her    pass    the    shop 
ling  out  in  the  afternoon  and  returnii 
Two  terrible  conjectures  beset  me  :  eitl 
iik«  she  had  met  wine-  admirer,  with  whom  she  had  fled,  or, 
i  the  companionship  and  poverty  of  a  union  which 
■  hail  begun  to  loathe,  she  had  gone  forth  to  drown  herself  iu 
l  -n   the    third  day  from  her  flight  I  received  the 
'■■   the  handwriting  may  serve  you  aa  a 
■dt  in  the  mission  I  intrust  to  you  : 

have   deceived   me   vilely— taking  ad- 
,i,  and  friendless  i 
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decoy  me  into  an  illegal  marriage.  My  only  consolation  under 
my  calamity  and  disgrace  is  that  I  am  at  least  free  from  a  de- 
tected l>ond.  You  will  not  see  me  again — it  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  have  obtained  refuge  with  relations  whom  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  and  to  whom  I  intrust  my 
fate.  And  even  if  you  could  learn  the  shelter  I  have  sought, 
ami  have  the  audacity  to  molest  me,  you  would  but  subject 
yourself  to  the  chastisement  you  bo  richly  deserve. 

"*  Louise  Duval.' 

"  At  the  perusal  of  this  cold-hearted,  ungrateful  letter,  the 
love  1  had  felt  for  this  woman — already  much  shaken  by  her 
wayward  and  perverse  temper — vanished  from  my  hearty  never 
to  return.  But,  as  an  honest  man,  my  conscience  was  terribly 
stung.  Could  it  be  possible  that  I  had  unknowingly  deceived 
her— that  our  marriage  was  not  legal  1 

"  When  I  recovered  from  the  stun  which  was  the  first  effect 
of  her  letter,  I  sought  llie  opinion  of  an  avoui  in  the  neightwtu- 
I,  named  Sartigcs,  and,  to  my  dismay.  I  learned  that  while 


1,  marrying  according  to  tlw  cnw-gn  rf  my  own  country,  i 
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"  From  this  wretched  listnessness  of  mind,  alternated  now 
by  vehement  resentment  against  Louise,  now  by  the  reproach 
of  my  own  sense  of  honour,  in  leaving  that  honour  in  so  ques- 
tionable a  point  of  view,  I  was  aroused  by  a  letter  From  the 
distant  kinsman  by  whom  hitherto  I  bad  been  U  n<  ,1<<1  ■-!.  In 
the  previous  year  he  had  lost  one  of  his  two  children  :  the 
other  was  just  dead  :  no  nearer  relation  now  surviving  stood 
between  me  and  my  chance  of  inheritance  from  him.  He  wrote 
word  of  his  domestic  affliction  with  a  manly  sorrow  which 
touched  me,  said  tint  hi*  health  <ru  tailing,  and  begged  me,  as 
soon  as  possihle,  to  come  and  visit  him  in  Scotland.  I  went, 
and  Dontinued  t<>  reside  with  him  till  bis  death,  some  months 
afterward,  By  his  will  I  succeeded  to  his  ample  fortune,  ou 
condition  of  taking  his  name. 

"  As  soon  as  the  affairs  connected  with  this  inheritance  per- 
mitted, I  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  saw  M.  Sartiges.  I  had. 
never  heard  from  Louise,  nor  from  anyone  connected  with  her, 
since  the  letter  you  have  read.  No  steps  had  been  taken  to 
annul  the  marriage,  and  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  render  it 
improbable  that  such  steps  would  be  taken  now.  But  if  no 
such  steps  were  taken,  however  free  from  the  marriage-bond 
Louise  might  be,  it  clearly  remained  binding  on  myself, 

"  At  my  request  11.  Sartiges  took  the  most  vigorous  measures 
that  oocnmd  to  him  to  ascertain  where  Louise  ma,  and  what 
and  who  was  the  relation  with  whom  she  asserted  she  bad  found 
refuge.  The  police  were  employed  ;  advertisements  were 
[med,  concealing  names,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  be  intelligible 
to  Louise,  if  they  came  under  "her  eye,  and  to  the  effect  that  if 
informality  in  our  marriage  existed,  she  was  implored  for 
own  sake  to  remove  it  by  a  second  ceremonial — answer  to 

Itridmnnnd  t->  toe  uroui.  No  answer  came  ;  the  police  had 
litherlu  failed  uf  discovering  Irt,  but  were  sanguine  of  success, 
rhen  a  few  weeks  after  these  advertisements  a  packet  reached 
Sartiges,  ituloBisg  tin-  certificates  annexed  to  this  letter,  of 
i©  death  of  Louise  Duval  at  Munich.  The  cert  i!i<  i 
will  see,  are  to  appearance  officially  attested  and  umiih^.ti'UiaUy 
genuine.  So  they  were  considered  by  M.  Sartiges  as  well  as 
by  myself.     Here  then  all  inquiry  ceased — the  police  were  dis- 
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impressions  which  my  ill-starred  union  and  the  announcement 
of  Louise's  early  death  bequeathed.  Rich,  and  of  active  mind, 
I  learned  to  dismiss  the  trials  of  my  youth  as  a  gloomy  dream. 
I  entered  into  public  life ;  1  made  myself  a  creditable  position; 
became  acquainted  with  your  aunt ;  ire  were  wedded,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  nature  embellished  mine.  Alas!  alas!  two  yean 
after  our  marriage— nearly  five  years  after  I  had  received  the 
certificates  of  Louise's  death— I  and  your  aunt  made  aium- 
mer  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Rhine  ;  on  our  return 
we  rested  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  One  day  while  there  I  m 
walking  alone  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  when,  on  the  road, 
a  little  girl,  seemingly  alwmt  five  years  old,  in  chase  of  a  trat- 
tertly.  Rtumhli-d  anil  fell  just  before  my  feet;  I  took  her  up, 
and  as  she  was  crying  mure  from  the  shock  of  the  fall  thui 
any  actual  hurt,  1  was  still  trying  my  best  to  comfort  her,  when 
a  lady  smiie  paces  behind  her  came  up,  and  in  taking  the  child 
lit  mi  my  arms  as  I  was  bending  over  her,  thanked  me  ins 
voice  that  made  my  heart  stand  still.  I  looked  up,  and  beheld 
Louise. 

"  It  was  not  till  1  had  convulsively  clasped   her  hand  and 


oureij 
You  H 
wife! 

cried 


now  happy,  in  easy  circumstances,  anil  that  if  I  wished  to 
make  some,  reparation  for  the  wrong  1  had  done  her,  it  would 
be  to  leave  her  in  peace  ;  and  iu  case — which  was  not  likely  — 
we  ever  met  again,  to  regard  and  treat  her  as  a  stranger  ;  that 
she,  uri  her  part,  never  would  molest  me,  and  that  the  certified 
death  of  Louise  Duval  left  me  as  free  to  many  again  as  she 
considered  herself  to  be. 

"  My  mind  was  so  confused,  so  bewildered,  while  she  thus 
talked,  that  1  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her.  The  blow  had 
so  crushed  me  that  I  scarcely  struggled  under  it ;  only,  as  she 
turned  to  leave  me,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  the  child,  when 
taken  from  my  arms,  had  called  her  '  Maman,'  and,  judging  by 
the  apparent  age  of  the  child,  it  must  have  been  born  but  a  few 
months  after  Louise  had  left  me— that  it  must  be  mine.  And  so, 
in  my  dreary  woe,  I  faltered  out,  'But  what  of  your  infant  1 
Surely  that  ba^  on  me  a  claim  that  you  relinquish  for  yourselF. 
You  were  not  unfaithful  to  me  while  you  deemed  you  were  my 

'  Heavens !  can  you  insult  me  by  such  a  doubt  No  I '  she 
cried  out,  impulsively  and  haughtily.  '  But  as  I  was  not 
legally  your  wile,  the  child  is  not  legally  yours ;  it  is  mine, 
and  only  mine.  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  to  claim  it — '  Here 
she  paused  as  in  doubt.     I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  prepared 

»to  resign  to  me  the  child  if  I  had  urged  her  to  do  so.  I  must 
own,  wiili  a  pang  ol  remorse,  that  I  recoiled  from  such  a  pro- 
posal. What  could  I  do  with  the  child  1  How  explain  to 
my  wife  the  cause  of  my  interest  in  it)  If  only  a  natural 
child  of  mine,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  Owning  to  Janet 
a  youthful  error.  lint,  as  it  was — the  child  liy  a  former  mar- 
riage— the  former  wife  still  living — my  blood  ran  cold  with 
dread.  And  if  I  did  take  the  child-— invent  what  story  I 
might  as  to  its  parentage,  should  1  not  expose  myself,  expose 
Janet,  to  terrible  constant  danger!  The  mother's  natural 
idh'ttion  might  urge  her  at  any  time  to  seek  tidings  of  the 
child,  ud  in  bc  doing  she  might  easily  discover  mj  new  n  n.i, 
and,  perhaps  years  hence,  establish  ou  me  her  own  claim. 

"No,  I  could  not  risk  nicb  perils.  1  itpliud,  tulli-nly,' Ywu 
say  rightly  ;  the  child  is  yours — only  y-  us. '  I  was  about  to 
■aduooi  provision  rbrit,  LutLouisi  LudabR^-i 
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turned  scornfully  toward  the  bank  on  which  she  had  left  the 
infant  I  saw  her  snatch  from  the  child's  hand  some  wild 
flowers  the  poor  thing  had  boen  gathering  ;  and  how  often  haw 
I  thought  of  the  rude  way  in  which  she  did  it — not  as  a  mother 
who  loves  her  child.  Just  then  other  passengers  appeared  on 
the  road — two  of  them  1  knew — an  English  couple  very  intimate 
with  Lady  Janet  and  myself.  They  stopped  to  accost  me, 
while  Louise  passed  by  with  the  infant  toward  the  town.  I 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  strove  to  collect  my 
thoughts.  Terrible  as  was  the  discovery  thus  suddenly  made, 
it  waii  evident  that  Louise,  had  as  strong  an  interest  as  myself 
to  conceal  it.  There  was  little  chance  that  it  would  ever  be 
divulged.  Her  dress  and  that  of  the  child  were  those  of  per- 
sons in  the  richer  classes  of  life.  After  all,  doubtless,  the  child 
needed  not  pecuniary  assistance  from  me,  and  was  surely  best 
off  under  the  mother's  care.  Thus  1  sought  to  coniiort  sod 
delude  myself. 

"  The  next  day  Janet  and  I  left  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  returned 
to    Ki iglatid.     I  int  it   was  impossible  for  me   to  banish  the 
t  wife ;  that 
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world  praised  me,  and  I  knew  myself  an  impostor.  But  the 
years  stole  on.  I  heard  no  more  of  Louise  or  her  child,  and 
my  fears  gradually  subsided.  Yet  I  was  consoled  when  the 
two  children  born  to  me  by  Janet  died  in  tVir  infancy.  Had 
they  lived,  who  can  tell  whether  something  might  not  have 
transpired  to  prove  them  illegitimate  ? 

"  I  must  hasten  on.  At  last  came  the  great  and  crushing 
calamity  of  my  life  :  I  lost  the  woman  who  was  my  all  in  all. 
At  least  she  was  spared  the  discovery  that  would  haw  deprived 
me  of  the  right  of  tending  her  death-bed,  and  leaving  within 
her  tomb  a  place  vacant  for  myself. 

"  But  after  the  first  agonies  that  followed  her  loss,  the  con- 
science I  had  so  long  sought  to  tranquillize  became  terribly  re- 
Eroachful.     Louise  had  forfeited  all  right  to  my  consideration, 
ut  my  guiltless  child  had  not  done  so.     Did  it  live  still  ?     If 
bo,  was  it  not  the  heir  to  my  fortunes — the  only  child  left  to 
me  I    True,  1  have  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  my  wealth  : 
it  is  not  in  land  ;  it  is  not  entailed  ;  but  was  not  the  daughter 
1  had  forsaken  morally  the  first  claimant  ?     Was  no  reparation 
dne  to  her?    You  remember  that  my  physician  ordered  me, 
some  little  time  after  your  aunt's  death,  to  seek  a  temporary 
change  of  scene.     I   obeyed,  and  went  away  no  one  knew 
whither.     Well,  I  repaired  to  Paris ;  there  I  sought  M.  Sar- 
tiges,  the  avoxU,     I  found  he  had  been  long  dead.     1  discovered 
his  executors,  and  inquired  if  any  papers  or  correspondence  be- 
tween Richard  Macdouald  and  himself  many  years  ago  were  in 
existence.     All  such  documents,  with  others  not  returned  to 
correspondents  at  his  decease,  had  been  burned  by  his  desire. 
No  possible  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  Louise,  should  any  have 
been  gained  since  I  last  saw  her,  was  left.     What  then  to  do  I 
knew  not     1  did  not  dare  to  make  inquiries  through  strangers, 
which,  if  discovering  my  child,  might  also  bring  to  light  a  mar- 
riage that  would  have  dishonoured  the  memory  of  my  lost  saint. 
I  returned  to  England  feeling  that  my  days  were  numbered. 
It  is  to  you  that  I  transmit  the  task  of  those  researches  which 
I  could  not  institute.     I  bequeath  to  you,  with  the  exception 
of  trifling  legacies  and  donations  to  public  charities,  the  whole 
of  my  fortune.     But  you  will  understand  by  this  letter  that  it 
is  to  be  held  on  a  trust  which  I  cannot  specify  in  my  will    I 
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mala  not,  without  dishonouring  the  venerated  name  of  tow 
aunt,  indicate  as  the  heiress  of  my  wealth  a  child  by  a  wife 
living  at  the  time  1  married  Janet.  I  cannot  form  any  wordi 
for  such  a  devise  which  would  not  arouse  gossip  and  suspicion, 
and  furnish  ultimately  a  clue  to  the  discovery  1  would  shun.  I 
calculate  that,  after  all  deductions,  the  sum  that  will  devoln 
to  you  will  be  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
That  which  I  mean  to  be  absolutely  and  at  once  yours  is  the 
comparatively  trifling  legacy  of  £20;000.  If  Louise's  child  be 
not  living,  or  if  you  liud  full  reason  to  suppose  that,  despite 
appearances,  the  child  is  not  mine,  the  whole  of  my  fortune 
lapses  to  you  ;  but  should  Louise  be  surviving  and  neri  peca- 
niary  aid,  you  will  contrive  that  she  may  have  such  an  annuity 
as  you  may  deem  fitting,  without  learning  whence  it  come. 
You  perceive  that  it  is  your  object  if  possible,  even  more  thw 
mine,  to  preserve  free  from  slur  the  name  and  memory  of  her 
who  was  to  you  a  second  mother.  All  ends  we  desire  would 
be  accomplished  could  you,  on  discovering  my  lost  child,  feel 
that,  without  constraining  your  inclinations,  you  could  make  her 
,'ou  my  tor- 
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one  who  unites  the  highest  sense  of  honour  with  the  largest 
share  of  practical  sense  and  knowledge  of  life.  The  main  diffi- 
culty, whatever  this  lost  girl  may  derive  from  my  stfbstance, 
will  be  in  devising  some  means  to  convey  it  to  her,  so  that 
neither  she  nor  those  around  her  may  trace  the  bequest  to  me. 
She  can  never  be  acknowledged  as  my  child — never !  Your 
reverence  for  the  beloved  dead  forbids  that.  This  difficulty 
your  clear  strong  sense  must  overcome  ;  mine  is  blinded  by  the 
shades  of  death.  You  too  will  deliberately  consider  how  to 
institute  the  inquiries  after  mother  and  child  so  as  not  to  be- 
tray our  secret.  This  will  require  great  caution.  You  will 
probably  commence  at  Paris,  through  the  agency  of  the  police, 
to  whom  you  will  be  very  guarded  in  your  communications. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  I  have  no  miniature  of  Louise,  and 
that  any  description  of  her  must  be  so  vague  that  it  may  not 
serve  to  discover  her ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  prevent  your 
mistaking  her  for  some  other  of  her  name.  Louise  was  above 
the  common  height,  and  looked  taller  than  she  was,  with  the 
peculiar  combination  of  very  dark  hair,  very  fair  complexion, 
and  light  gray  eyes.  She  would  now  be  somewhere  under  the 
age  of  forty.  She  was  not  without  accomplishments,  derived 
from  the  companionship  with  her  father.  She  spoke  English 
fluently  ;  she  drew  with  taste,  and  even  with  talent.  You  will 
see  the  prudence  of  confining  research  at  first  to  Louise,  rather 
than  to  the  child  who  is  the  principal  object  of  it ;  for  it  is 
not  till  you  can  ascertain  what  has  become  of  her  that  you  can 
trust  the  accuracy  of  any  information  respecting  the  daughter, 
whom  1  assume,  perhaps  after  all  erroneously,  to  be  mine. 
Though  Louise  talked  with  such  levity  of  holding  herself  free 
to  marry,  the  birth  of  her  child  might  be  sufficient  injury  to 
her  reputation  to  become  a  serious  obstacle  to  such  second  nup- 
tials, not  having  taken  formal  steps  to  annul  her  marriage  with 
myself.  It  not  thus  remarried,  tliere  would  be  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  resume  her  maiden  name  of  Duval,  as  she  did 
in  the  signature  01  her  letter  to  me — finding  that  1  had  ceased 
to  molest  her  by  the  inquiries  to  elude  which  she  had  invented 
the  take  statement  of  her  death.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  she  is  residing  somewhere  in  Paris,  and  in  the  name  of 
DuvaL  Of  course  the  burden  of  uncertainty  as  to  your  iuture 
V 
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oaanot  be  left  to  oppress  you  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
If  at  the  end,  say,  of  two  years,  your  researches  have  wholly 
failed,  consider  three-fourths  of  my  whole  fortune  to  hsvi 
passed  to  you,  and  put  by  the  fourth  to  accumulate,  should  tl» 
child  afterward  bo  discovered,  and  satisfy  your  judgment  is  to 
her  claims  on  me  as  her  father.  Should  she  not,  it  will  be  t 
reserve  fund  for  your  own  children.  But  oh,  if  my  child  coaU 
be  found  in  time  !  and  oh,  if  she  be  all  that  could  win  your 
heart,  and  be  the  wife  you  would  select  from  free  choice  I  lew 
say  no  more.  Pity  me,  and  judge  leniently  of  Janet's  husband. 
"R.K." 
The  key  to  Graham's  conduct  is  now  given  :  the  deep  sorw* 
that  took  him  to  the  tomb  of  the  aunt  he  so  revered,  and  wboM 
honoured  memory  was  subjected  to  so  great  a  risk  ;  the  slight- 
nesa  of  change  in  his  expenditure  and  mode  of  life,  after  ai 
inheritance  supposed  to  be  so  ample  ;  the  abnegation  of  ha 
political  ambition;  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  cautiooi 
reserve  imposed  upon  them  ;  above  all,  the  position  towann 
Isaura  in  which  he  was  so  cruelly  placed. 

'        .ndltionsoflui 
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at  any  day  he  might  have  to  transfer  to  another  f  Still,  when 
once  fully  conscious  how  deep  was  the  love  with  which  Isaura 
had  inspired  him,  the  idea  of  wedlock  with  the  daughter  of 
Richard  King,  if  she  yet  lived  aud  was  single,  became  inadmissi- 
ble. The  orphan  condition  of  the  young  Italian  smoothed 
away  the  obstacles  to  proposals  of  marriage  which  would  have 
embarrassed  his  addresses  to  girls  of  his  own  rank,,  and  with 
parents  who  would  have  demanded  settlements.  And  if  he 
had  found 'Isaura  alone  on  that  day  on  which  he  had  seen  her 
last,  he  would  doubtless  have  yielded  to  the  voice  of  his  heart, 
avowed  his  love,  wooed  her  own,  and  committed  both  to  the  tie 
of  betrothal  We  have  seen  how  rudely  such  yearnings  of  his 
heart  were  ropolled  on  that  last  interview.  His  English  preju- 
dices were  so  deeply  rooted  that,  even  if  he  had  been  wholly 
free  from  the  trust  bequeathed  to  him,  he  would  have  recoiled 
from  marriage  with  a  girl  who,  in  the  ardour  of  notoriety,  could 
link  herself  with  such  associates  as  Gu  stave  Rameau,  by 
habits  a  Bohemian,  and  by  principles  a  Socialist. 

In  flying  from  -Paris  he  embraced  the  resolve  to  banish  all 
thought  of  wedding  Isaura,  and  devote  himself  sternly  to  the 
task  which  had  so  sacred  a  claim  upon  him.  Not  that  he  could 
endure  the  idea  of  marrying  another,  even  if  the  lost  heiress 
should  be  all  that  his  heart  could  have  worshipped,  had 
that  heart  been  his  own  to  give  ;  but  he  was  impatient  of  the 
burden  headed  on  him — of  the  fortune  which  might  not.  be 
his,  of  the  uncertainty  which  paralysed  ail  his  ambitious  schemes 
for  the  future. 

Yet  strive  as  he  would — and  no  man  could  strive  more  reso- 
lutely— he  could  not  succeed  in  banishing  the  image  of  Isaura. 
It  was  with  him  always ;  and  with  it  a  sense  of  irreparable 
loss,  of  a  terrible  void,  of  a  pining  anguish. 

And  the  success  of  his  inquiries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  while 
sufficient  to  detain  him  in  the  place,  was  so  slight,  and  advanced 
by  such  slow  degrees,  that  it  furnished  no  continued  occupation 
to  hit  restless  mind.  M.  Renard  was  acute  and  painstaking. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  any  trace  of  a  Parisian 
visitor  to  so  popular  a  Spa  so  many  years  ago.  The  name 
Duval,  too,  was  so  common,  that  at  Aix,  as  we  have  seen  at 
Paris,  time  was  wasted  in  the  chase  of  a  Duval  who  proved 
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not  to  be  the  lost  Louise.  At  last  M.Renarrf  chanced  on  a  bonis 
in  which,  in  the  year  1849,  two  ladies  from  Paris  had  Mpi 
for  three  weeks.  One  was  Madame  Duval,  the  other  Madame 
Marigny.  They  were  In  ah  young,  both  very  handsome,  and 
much  of  the  same  height  anil  colouring.  But  .Madame  Marignf 
was  the  handsomer  uf  the  two.  Madame  Duval  fivijueoiM 
the  gaming  tables,  and  was  apparently  of  very  Lively  teaipw- 
Madame  Marigny  lived  very  quietly,  rarely  or  never  stirrni 
out,  and  seemed  indelicate  health.  She,  however,  quitted  the 
apartment  somewhat  abruptly,  and,  to  the  best  of  the  lodjjini- 
house  keeper's  recollection,  took  rooms  in  the  country  near  Ail 
— she  could  not  remember  where.  About  two  months  after 
the  departure  of  Madame  Marigny,  Madame  Duval  also  Ml 
Aix,  and  in  company  with  a  Frencli  gentleman  who  had  visited 
her  much  of  late— a  handsome  man,  01  striking  appcar.iuct. 
The  lodging-house  keeper  did  not  know  what  or  who  he  wu. 
She  remembered  lie  used  to  be  announced  to  Madame  Ilural 
hvthu  name  of  M.  Aehille.  Madame  Duval  had  never  Iwo 
in  by  the  lodging-house  keeper  after  she  had  left.    But 
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with  the  farmer's  wife,  a  pleasant,  well-mannered  person,  ana 
made  some  complimentary  observation  on  a  small  sketch  of  the 
house  in  water-colours  that  hung  upon  the  wall.  "  Ah/'  said 
the  farmer's  wife,  "  that  was  done  by  a  French  lady  who 
lodged  here  many  years  ago.  She  drew  very  prettily,  poor 
think." 

"  A  lady  who  lodged  here  many  years  ago — how  many  1 " 

"  Well,  I  guess  somewhere  about  twenty." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I     Was  it  a  Madame  Marigny  ?  " 

"  Bon  Dieu  I  That  was  indeed  her  name.  Did  you  know 
her  f  1  should  be  so  glad  to  hear  she  is  well  and — I  hope — 
happy." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is  now,  and  am  making  inquiries 
to  ascertain.  Pray  help  me.  How  long  did  Madame  Marigny 
lodge  with  you  ? " 

"  I  think  pretty  well  two  months  ;  yes,  two  months  She 
left  a  month  after  her  confinement." 

"  She  was  confined  here  t  " 

"  Yes.  When  she  first  came  I  had  no  idea  that  she  was 
enceinte.  She  had  a  pretty  figure,  and  no  one  would  have  guessed 
it,  in  the  way  she  wore  her  shawl.  Indeed,  I  only  began  to 
suspect  it  a  few  days  before  it  happened,  and  that  was  so  sud- 
denly that  all  was  happily  over  before  we  could  send  for  the 
accoucheur." 

**  And  the  child  lived  %    A  girl  or  a  boy  1 " 

"  A  girl — the  prettiest  baby. ' 

"  Did  she  take  the  child  with  Ber  when  she  went  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  was  put  out  to  nur-e  with  a  niece  of  my  husband's 
who  was  confined  about  the  same  time.  Madame  paid  liber- 
ally in  advance,  and  continued  to  send  money  half-yearly,  till 
she  came  herself  and  took  away  the  little  girl." 

"  When  was  that  1 — a  little  less  than  five  years  after  she 
had  left  it  ? " 

*'  Why,  you  know  all  about  it,  monsieur  ;  yes,  not  quite  five 

I  ears  after.  She  did  not  come  to  see  me,  which  I  thought  un- 
ind,  but  she  sent  me  through  my  niece-in-law  a  real  gold 
Watch  and  a  shawL  Poor  dear  lady — for  lady  she  was  all  over 
— with  proud  ways,  and  would  not  bear  to  be  questioned. 
Bat  I  am  sure  she  was  none  of  your  French  light  ones,  but  an 
honest  wife  like  myself,  though  she  never  said  se." 
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"  And  have  yon  no  idea  where  she  was  all  the  five  yean  du 
was  away,  or  where  she  went  after  reclaiming  her  child  t" 

"  No,  indeed,  monsieur." 

"  But  her  remittances  for  the  infant  must  have  been  msd« 
by  tetters,  and  [lie  letters  would  have  had  postmarks  1 " 

"  Well,  I  dan.-  say.  I  am  no  scholar  myself.  But  suppoaa 
you  see  Mark- Hubert — that  is  my  niece  in  law ;  perhaps  she 
has.  kept  the  envelopes." 

"  Where  does  Madame  Hubert  live  1  * 

"  It  is  just  :i  league  off  by  the  short  path  ;  you  can't  mist 
the  way.  Her  husband  has  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own,  but  he 
is  also  a  earlier — '  Max.  Hubert,  carrier,'  written  overthedoof, 
just  opposite  the  h'rst  church  you  get  to.  The  rain  has  ceased, 
but  it  may  lie  too  far  for  you  to-day." 

"  Not.  a  bit  of  it.     Many  thanks." 

*'  tint  if  you  find  out  the  dear  lady  and  see  her,  do  tell  ba 
how  pleased  I  should  be  to  hear  good  nows  of  her  and  the 
little  one." 

Graham  strode  on  under  the  clearing  skies  to  the  house  io- 
I  Hube 
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"  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  She  was  certainly  iris  belle, 
but  I  did  not  fancy  her  as  aunt  did.  She  carried  her  head 
very  high,  and  looked  rather  scornful.  However,  I  must  say 
she  behaved  very  generously." 

"  Still  you  have  not  answered  my  question  whether  her  let- 
ters contained  no  address/1 ' 

"She  never  wrote  more  than  two  letters.  One  enclosing 
the  first  remittance  was  but  a  few  lines,  saying  that  if  the 
child  was  well  and  thriving,  I  need  not  write  ;  but  if  it  died 
or  became  dangerously  ill,  I  might  at  any  time  write  a  line  to 

Madame  M ,  Posie  Resiante,  Vienna.     She  was  travelling 

about,  but  the  letter  would  be  sure  to  reach  her  sooner  or  later. 
The  only  other  letter  1  had  was  to  apprise  me  that  she  was 
coming  to  remove  the  child,  and  might  be  expected  in  three 
days  after  the  receipt  of  her  letter." 

"  And  all  the  other  communications  from  her  were  merely 
remittances  in  blank  envelopes  1 " 

"  Exactly  so." 

Graham,  finding  he  could  learn  no  more,  took  his  departure. 
On  his  way  home,  meditating  the  new  idea  that  his  adventure 
that  day  suggested,  he  resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  accompanied 
by  M.  Henard,  to  Munich,  and  there  learn  what  particulars 
could  be  ascertained  respecting  those  certificates  of  the  death 
of  Louise  Duval,  to  which  (sharing  Richard  King's  very  natural 
belief  that  they  had  been  very  skill  ally  forged)  he  had  hither- 
to attached  no  importance. 
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0  satisfactory  result  attended  the  inquiries  made  at 
Munich,  save,  indeed,  this  certainty — the  certifi- 
cates attesting  the  decease  of  some  person  calling 
herself  Louise  Duval  had  not  been  forged.  They  were  indu- 
bitably genuine.  A  lady  bearing  that  name  had  arrived  at  one 
ef  thi  principal  hotels  late  in  the  evening,  and  had  there  taken 
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handsome  rooms.  Sho  was  attended  by  no  servant,  but  H- 
companied  by  a  gentleman,  who,  however,  left  the  hotel  is 
Boon  as  he  had  seen  her  lodged  to  her  satisfaction.  The  books 
of  the  hotel  still  retained  the  entry  of  her  name — Madame 
Duval,  Frafn-'iisr,  rt-ntiket.  On  comparing  the  handwriting  of 
this  entry  with  the  letter  from  Richard  King's  first  wife,  Gra- 
ham found  it  differ:  but  then  it  was  not  certain,  though 
probable,  that  the  entry  had  been  written  by  the  alleged 
Madame  Duval  herself.  She  was  visited  the  next  day  by  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  her  on  arriving.  Be 
dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  her.  But  no  one  at  the  hotel 
could  remember  what  was  the  gentleman's  name,  nor  even  if 
be  were  announced  by  any  name.  He  never  called  again. 
Two  days  afterward  Madame  Duval  was  taken  ill ;  a  doctor 
was  sent  for,  and  attended  her  till  her  death.  This  doctor 
whs  easily  found.  He  remembered  the  case  perfectly — conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  apparently  caused  by  cold  caught  on  her 
journey.  Fatal  symptoms  rapidly  manifested  themselves,  and 
she  died  on  the  third  day  from  the  seizure.  She  was  a  yonng 
"     '     1  asked  her  during  her  short 
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for  Madame  Duval.  She  was  greatly  shocked  at  hearing  of 
bar  deteMO.  When  sufficiently  recoveied  to  hear  being  qm.-a- 
tioned  as  to  Madame  Duval's  relations  and  position,  sin 
appeared  confuted  ;  said,  after  much  j >resnirtg,  that  she  was  no 

■  ■  .   Hint  slit  believed  Madame  Duval  had 
ition  with  whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  at  leasl  she 

had  ue  in  heard  her  speak  of  any;  and  that  her  own  si 

irith    Hie   deceased,   though   cordial,    was    very    recent. 

■■".ild  or  would   not  give  any  clue  to  the  writer  of  the 

ligned  Achiile,   ami   she  herself  quitted   Munich    that 

evening,  leaving  the  impression  that  Madame  Duval  had  been 

dies  who,  in  adopting  a  course  of  life  at  variance 

with  conventional  regulations,  are  repudiated  by  their  relations, 

and  probably  drop  even  their  rightful  names. 

ills   nevor  appeared;  but  a  few  days  after  a  lawyer   at 

Mum.'  p  from  anotberat  Vienna  requi 

in  compliance  with  a  client's  instructions,  the  formal  certificates 

of  Louiae  Duval's  death,     These  were  sent  as  directed,  and 

Log  more  about  the  ill-fated  woman  was  heard  of.     After 

the  expiration  of  the  tine'   required  by  law  the  seals  were  re- 

.   from  the  effects,  which   consisted  of  two  mallcs  and  a 

Bui  they  only  contained  the  articles  appertain- 

■  a  lady's  wardrobe  or  toilet.     No  letters — not  even  an- 

te  from  Acbille — no  clue,  in  short,  to  the  family   or 

■■■•\.  What  then  had  become  of  these 
cflV.  Is  no  one  at  the  hotel  could  give  a  clear  or  satisfactory  ac- 
count. It  was  said  by  the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  rather  sullenly, 
that  they  bad,  she  supposed,  been  sold  by  her  predecessor,  ami 
.'  tire  authorities,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
If  thf  hely  who  bad  represented  herself  as  Louise-  Duval's  ac- 
quaintance had  given  her  own  name,  which  doubtless  she  did, 

■  '1  it.      It  was  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
nd  not  lodgi  d  there  ;  nor  did  it  appeal  that  she 

hail  allowed  time  for  formal  examination  by  the  civil  autbori- 
it  was  clear  that  pool  Louise  Duval  had  been 
an  adventuress  by  the  hotel  keeper  and  the 
mt  at  -Munich  ;  and  her  death  bad  excited  so 
iat  it  was  strange  that  even  so  uxany  particulars 
could  be  gleaned. 
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After  a  prolonged  but  fruitless  stay  at  Munich,  Graham  and 
M.  Iienard  repaired  to  Vienna ;  there,  at  least,  Madame  Mir- 
igny  had  given  an  address,  and  there  she  might  be  heard  of 

At  Vienna,  however,  no  research  availed  to  discover  a  tnn 
of  an j'  such  person,  and  in  despair  Graham  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  thu  January  of  1870,  and  left  the  further  prosecutioD 
of  his  inquiries  to  M.  Eenard,  who,  though  obliged  to  transfer 
himself  to  Paris  for  a  time,  promised  that  he  would  leave  so 
stone  unturned  for  the  discovery  of  Madame  Marigny;  and 
Graham  trusted  to  that  assurance  when  M.  Iienard,  rejecting 
half  of  the  large  gratuity  offered  him,  added,  Je  suit  Ftaiqam; 
this  with  me  has  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  money  ;  it  hat  b*> 
some  an  affair  that  involves  my  tmuwrpnpn.* 
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a  sordid  miser  wheuever  lie  refused  a  just  claim  to  his  supposed 
wealth,  and  to  feel  his  ambition  ex-hided  from  the  objects  it 
earnestly  coveted,  and  which  he  was  to  appear  too  much  of  an 
Epicurean  philosopher  to  prize) 

More  torturing  than  all  else  to  the  man's  innermost  heart 
was  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  conquered,  could  not 
conquer,  the  yearning  love  with  which  Isaura  had  inspired 
him,  anil  yet  that  against  such  love  all  his  reasonings,  all  his 
prejudices,  more  stubbornly  than  ever  were  combined.  In  the  ' 
French  newspapers  which  he  had  glanced  over  while  engaged 
'n  his  researches  in  Germany — nay,  in  German  critical  joiniKila 
mselves— he  had  seen  so  many  notices  of  the  young  author 
—highly  eulogistic,  it  is  true,  but  which  to  his  peculiar  notions 
MH  more  offensive  than  if  they  had  been  sufficiently  con- 
demnatory of  her  work  to  discourage  her  from  its  repetition- 
motives  which  seemed  to  him  the  supreme  impertinences  which 
no  man  likes  exhibited  toward  the  woman  to  whom  he  would 
render  the  chivalrous  homage  of  respect.  Evidently  this  girl 
had  become  as  much  public  property  as  if  she  had  gone  on 
the  stage.  Minute  details  of  her  personal  appearance — of  the 
dimples  on  her  cheek — of  the  whiteness  of  her  arms— of  her 
peculiar  way  of  dressing  her  hair— anecdotes  of  hv  from 
Childhood  (of  course  invented,  hut  how  could  Graham  know 
that  1) — of  the  reasons  why  she  bad  adopted  the  profession  of 
antboi  instead  of  that  of  the  singer — of  the  sensation  she  had 
rented  in  certain  salons  (to  Graham,  who  knew  Paris  so  well, 
s  in  which  he  ivoul  1  not  have  liked  his  wife  to  appear) — 
I  the  cumpliineuts  paid  to  her  by  grands  seigneurs  noted  for 
u-ir  liiiiiinis  with  ballet-dancers,  or  by  authors  whose  genius 
lared  far  beyond  the  flamnuatiia  mania  of  a  world  con  lined 
y  respect  for  one's  neighbour's  landmarks— all  this,  which 
belongs  to  ground  of  personal  gossip  untouched  by  English 
critics  of  female  writers — ground  especially  favoured  by  Oon- 
Liiuiital  and,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  by  American  journalists — all 
tin*,  all  i  Ins  was  to  tliu  sensitive  Englishman  much  what  the 
minute  inventory  of  Egeria's  charms  would  have  been  to  Numa 
Pejnptliu*  The  nymph,  hallowed  to  him  by  secret  devotion, 
was  vulgarized  by  the  noisy  hands  of  the  mob,  arid  by  tho 
popular    voices,  which  said,    "  We  know  mora  about  EqjKVh. 
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than  you  do."  And  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  met 
with  old  friends  familiar  to  Parisian  life,  who  sa:d.  ''  Of  count 
you  have  read  the  Cicogna's  roman.  What  do  you  think  of  ilt 
Very  fine  writing,  I  dare  say,  hut  above  me.  I  go  in  f»rbi 
Afystires  dt  Paris  or  Monte  Christo.  But  I  find  even  Gwijb 
Sand  a  bore  " — then  as  a  critic  Graham  Vane  fired  up,  c xtolldl 
the  ronton  he  would  have  given  his  ears  for  Isaura  never  to 
have  written,  but  retired  from  the  contest  muttering  only, 
"  How  can  I — I,  Graham  Vane — how  can  I  be  such  an  Wwi, 
— how  can  I  in  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  sigh  to  mjidf, 
'  What  are  other  women  to  me  1 — Isaura,  Iaaura  I 
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9T  ia  the  first  week   in  the  month  of  May,   1870. 
are  of  rapid  growth  in  the  salons  ot 
Park      Guntavc   K;iiin--ii]  \m~  -:tiued  the  position 
I'm-  ivlm  ji   i ■  •    -i-ln.'.l.     The  journal  he  edits  has 
increased  its  bold  on  the  public,  and  his  share  of 
h  i  illy  augmented  by  the  secret  propria- 
Rameau  U  ar/kium  l.'.l-nl  at  a  puwer  in  literary  circles. 
■    praise  each  other 
"iris,  whatever  they  may  do  in  communities  more  rigiilly 
ou«,  his  poetrj    bis   been  declared  by  authorities  in  the 
*  ha  be  superior  to  that  of  Alfred  de  Uuaset  in  vigour — to 
of  Victor  Hugo  in   refinement;  neither  of  which  asser- 
s  would  much,  perhaps,  shock  a  cultivated  understanding, 
e  that  it  (Gustavo's  poetry)  has  not  gained  a  wide 
public.     But  with  regard  to  poetry  nowa- 
e  are  plenty  of  persons  who  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said 
crree  of  Sprat  t,  "  1  would  rather  praise  it  than  read." 
II  events,  Kamenti  was  courted  m  gay  and  brilliant  cir- 
wing  the  general  example  of  French  liiiiraiturt 
i  well  up  to  the  income  he   received,  bad  a  de- 
ar's apartment,   furnished   with   artistic  effect, 
;.  the  adornment  of  his  person,  kept  aciiujii  and 
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ll  inspired  a  graver  and  more  unquiet  interest 
■i  l>y  t.hi-  VkhiuIi-  ile  Manleon.  Recent  articles 
i  .ni:i,  written  under  Lhe  name  of  Pierre  Finnin, 
oni  on  tin  vexed  question  of  the  Plebiscite,  bad 
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given  umbrage  to  the  Government,  and  Rameau  had  rtccind 
an  intimation  that  he,  as  editor,  was  responsible  for  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  contributors  to  the  journal  he  edited,  and  that 
though,  so  long  as  Pierre  Firmin  had  kept  his  caustic  ipirit 
within  proper  hounds,  the  Government  had  winked  at  thl na- 
tion of  the  law  which  required  every  political  article  in  a  jour- 
nal to  be  signed  by  the  real  name  of  its  author,  it  could  do  to 
no  longer.  Pierre  Firmin  was  apparently  a  tiom  de  phmi ,-  if 
not,  his  identity  must  be  proved,  or  Ramean  would  pay  the 
penalty  which  his  contributor  seemed  bent  on  incurring. 

Ramean,  much  alarmed  for  the  journal,  that  might  be  sus- 
pended, and  for  himself,  who  might  be  imprisoned,  conveyed 
.  this  information  through  the  publisher  to  his  correspondent 
Pierre  Firmin,  and  received  the  next  day  an  article  signed  Vic- 
tor do  Mauleou,  in  which  the  writer  proclaimed  himself  to  at 
one  and  the  same  with  Pierre  Firmin,  and,  taking  a  yet  bolder 
tone  than  he  had  before  assumed,  dared  the  Government  to 
attempt  legal  measures  against  him.  The  Government  vai 
prudent  enough  to  disregard  that  haughty  bravado,  but  Victor 
mleon  rose  at  once  into  political  importance.     He  had  it 
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In  the  dark-haired,  keen-eyed,  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man, 
with  commanding  port  and  courtly  address,  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize any  resemblance  to  the  flaxen-winged,  long-coated,  be- 
spectacled, shambling  sexagenarian  whom  he  had  known  as 
Lebeau.  Only  now  and  then  a  tone  of  voire  struck  him  as 
familiar,  but  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  bad  heard  the 
voice  it  resembled.  The  thought  of  Lebeau  did  not  occur  to 
him ;  if  it  had  occurred  it  would  only  have  struck  him  as  a 
chance  coincidence.  Rameau,  like  most  egotists,  was  rather  a 
dull  observer  of  men.     His  genius  was  not  objective. 

"  I  trust,  Monsieur  Rameau/'  said  the  Vicomte,  as  he  and 
his  guest  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  "  that  you  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  your  eminent  services  in  the 
journal  have  received." 

"  The  proprietor,  whoever  he  be,  has  behaved  most  liberally," 
answered  Rameau. 

"I  take  that  compliment  to  myself,  rher  confrhre,  for  though 
the  expenses  of  starting  the  Sens  Commun  and  the  caution  money 
lodged  were  found  by  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  as  a  loan, 
which  I  have  long  since  repaid,  and  the  property  in  the  journal 
is  now  exclusively  mine.  I  have  to  thank  yoi:  not  only  for 
your  own  brilliant  contributions,  but  for  those  of  the  colleagues 
you  secured.  Monsieur  Savarin's  piquant  criticisms  were  most 
valuable  to  us  at  starting.  I  regret  to  have  lost  his  aid.  But 
as  he  has  set  up  a  new  journal  of  his  own,  even  he  has  not  wit 
enough  to  spare  for  another.  Apropos  of  our  contributors,  I 
shall  ask  you  to  present  me  to  the  fair  author  of  '  The  Artist's 
Daughter.'  I  am  of  too  prosaic  a  nature  to  appreciate  justly 
the  merits  of  a  roman  ;  but  I  have  heard  warm  praise  of  this 
story  from  the  young — they  are  the  best  judges  of  that  kind  of 
literature ;  and  I  can  at  least  understand  the  worth  of  a  contri- 
butor who  trebled  the  sale  of  our  journal.  It  is  a  misfortune 
to  us,  indeed,  that  her  work  is  completed,  but  1  trust  that  the 
sum  sent  to  her  through  our  publisher  suffices  to  tempt  her  to 
favour  us  with  another  reman  in  series." 

"Mademoiselle  Cie"gna,"  said  Rameau,  with  a  somewhat 
•harper  intonation  of  lis  sharp  voice,  "  has  accepted  for  the  re- 
publication of  her  reman  in  a  separate  form  terms  which  attest 
the  worth  of  her  genius,  and  has  had  offers  from  other  journals 
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for  a  serial  tale  of  even  higher  amount  than  the  sum  to  gene- 
rously sent  to  her  through  your  publisher." 

"  Has  she  accepted  them,  Monsieur  Rameau  t  If  «o,  taitpu 
pour  vous.  Pardon  me,  1  mean  that  your  salary  suffer*  in  pro 
portion  as  the  Sens  C.nnmun-  declines  in  sale." 

"Sim  has  not  accepted  them.  I  advised  her  not  to  do  to 
until  she  could  compare  them  with  those  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor ot  the  Sens  Coiamun." 

"  And  your  w] vice  guides  her  t  Ah  I  eher  tonfrire,  yon  ire 
a  happy  man— you  have  influence  over  this  young  aspirant  to 
the  fame  of  a  De  St;iii]  or  a  George  Sand." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some,"  answered  Eamean, 
smiling  loftily  as  he  helped  himself  to  another  tumbler  of  Vol- 
ney  wine — excellent,  but  rather  heady! 

"  Bo  much  the  better.  I  leave  you  free  to  arrange  terms 
with  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  higher  than  she  can  obtain  else- 
where, and  kindly  contrive  my  own  personal  introduction  to 
her.  You  have  breakfasted  already  I — permit  me  to  offer  yon  a 
cigar — excuse  me  if  1  do  not  bear  you  company — I  seldom 
smoke;  never  of  a  morning.     Now  to  business,  and  the  state 
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"  Well,  in  France  there  are  principle  superabundant  which 
jon  can  pit  against  the  principle  of  Imperial  rule.  Dut  there 
is  not  one  Name  you  can  pit  against  Napoleon  the  Third. 
i  -teer  our  little  hark  in  the  tenth  of  the  popular 
gale  when  1  denounce  the  P16b  •■■  n,-.  anil  J,<  Srim  (.■nmmun  will 
necessarily  fall  in  sale— it  is  beginning  to  fall  already.  We 
■hall  have  the  educated  men  with  US,  the  rest  against.  In 
in  China,  when  all  are  highly  educated, 
a  few  must  be  yet  more  highly  educated  than  the  many.  Mon- 
sieur Raraeau,  I  desire  to  overthrow  the  Empire  :  in  order  to 
do  that,  it  is  not  enoujrh  to  have  on  my  side  the  educated  men, 
I  must  have  the  eanailU— the  auwlh  of  Paris  and  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns.  l!ut  1  use  the  aautillt  for  my  purpose — I  don't 
mean  to  enthrone  it.  You  comprehend  1 — the  canaille  quiescent 
is  simply  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  ;  the  canafflt  agitated 
U  mud  at  the  surface.  But  no  man  capable  of  three  ideas 
palaces  and  senates  of  civilized  society  out  of  mud, 
be  it  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  an  ocean.  Can  either  you  or 
I  dciite  t1i:it  the  destinies  of  Fiance  -bill  he  swayed  by  cox- 
combical art; sail s  who  think  themselves  superior  to  every  man 
who  writes  grammar,  and  whoBe  idea  of  a  Commonwealth  is 
roperty  1" 
Itairji-'au,  thoroughly  puzzled  by  this  discourse,  bowed  his 
head,  and  replied  whisperingly,  "  Proceed.  You  are  against 
the  Empire,  yet  against  the  populace  !— What  are  you  fori  not, 
surely,  the  Legitimists! — are  you  Republican  I  Or  lean  is  t )  or 
what-  T " 

■  Tis  are  very  pertinent,"  answered  the  Vicomte, 
courteously,  "and  my  answer  shall  be  very  frank.      lams 
ubsoluU-   rule,  whether   under  a  Bonaparte   or  a  Bourbon      I 
sun  fur  a  free  State,  whether  under  a  constitutional,  hereditary 
Ite  the  English  or  Belgian,  or  whether,  Republican 
in  name,  it  be  less  democratic  than  Constitutional  Monarchy  in 
he   American.     But  as  a  man   interested  in    tho 
&  U  Commun,  1  liibl  in  profound  disdain  all  crotchets 
:■:■■. ii-    of    Human    Nature,      i 
i  lie  point.     You  are  of  course  aware 
minimally  agaiust 
.  e,  i  >ally  against  the  Emjie-ror  himself  1 " 
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"  Yes,  I  know  at  least  that  the  working  clans  are  extremh; 
discontented  ;  the  numerous  strikes  last  month  were  not  oil  t 
mere  question  of  wages — they  were  against  the  existing  forms 
of  society.  And  the  articles  by  Pierre  Firmin  which  brought 
me  into  collision  with  the  Government,  seemed  to  differ  from 
what  you  now  say.  They  approve  those  strikes ;  thej  ap- 
peared to  sympathise  with  the  revolutionary  meetings  *t 
Belleville  and  Montmartre." 

"Of  course!  we  use  coarse  tools  for  destroying ;  we  t**t 
them  aside  for  finer  ones  when  we  want  to  reconstruct. 

"  I  attended  one  of  those  meetings  last  night  See,  I  ban 
a  pass  foT  all  such  assemblies,  signed  by  some  dolt  who  cannot 
even  spell  the  name  he  assumes — '  Pom^ie-Tair.'  A  commis- 
sary of  police  sat  yawning  at  the  end  of  the  orchestra,  bis 
secretary  by  his  side,  while  the  orators  stammer  out  fragments 
of  would-be  thunderbolts.  Commissary  of  police  yawna  mon 
wearily  than  before,  secretary  disdains  to  use  bin  pen.  se'  — 
his  penknife  and  pares  Ms  nails.  Up  rises  a  wild-haired,*1 
limlied,  silhxnicttn  "1  ;i  man,  and  affecting  a  solemnity  of  n 


:i  Mirabeau  said  to  a  Master  oT  the  Cererooi 

y  the  power  of  the  French  people,  and  nothing  but  the 
t  of  the  bayonet  shall  expel  us.'  " 

>ken  like  a  poet,  a  French  poet.     I  suppose  you  admire 
r  Hugo.     Couceding  that  he  would  have  employed  a 


■e  sounding  phraseology,  comprising 


i,  times,  and  manners  in   unintelligible  metaphor  and 

melodramatic  braggadocio,  your  answer  might  have  been  his  ; 

but  pardon  me  if  1  add,  it  woSld  not  be  that  of  Common  Sense." 

"  Monsieur  It    Vicomtt  might  rebuke  me  more  politely,"  said 

Rameau,  colouring  high. 

"Accept  my  apologies;  I  did  not  mean  to  rebuke,  but  to 
instruct  The  times  are  not  those  of  1789.  And  Nature,  ever 
repeating  herself  in  the  production  of  coxcombs  and  block- 
heada,  never  repeats  herself  in  the  product  ion  of  HiraheAUs. 
e  Empire  is  iJoomed— doomed,  because  it  is  hostile  to  the 
e  play  of  intellect.  Any  Government  that  gives  absolute 
■  lo  the  many  is  hostile  to  intellect,  (or  intellect 
wrily  confined  to  the  few. 
ntelkct  is  tin-  must  revengeful  of  all  the  elements  of  so- 
It  cares  not  what  the  materials  through  which  it  insi- 
; is  way  to  its  seat. 
I  accept  the  aid  of  Pomdt-Tair.  I  do  not  demean  my- 
If  to  the  extent  of  writing  articles  that  may  favour  the  prin- 
ciples of  1'om-tit  TaiT,  signed  in  the  name  of  Victor  de  M&uleon 
or  of  Pierre  Firmiu. 

"  I  will  beg  you,  my  dear  editor,  to  obtain  clever,  smart 
writers  who  know  nothing  about  Socialists  and  International- 
ists, who  therefore  will  not  commit  he  Sens  Commwn  by  advo- 
loctrines  or  those  idiots,  but  who  will  Aattei  the 
vwitty  of  the  canaille — vaguely  write  any  stuff  they  pi 
the  renown  of  Paris,  '  the  eye  ot  the  world.'  *  the  sun  of  the 
European  system,'  ftc.,  of  the  artizana  of  Paris  .■■ 
tout  to  that  eye  and  fuel  to  that  sun — any  bio 

we  Victor  Uiujo.     But  nothing  definite  against  liie  and  pro- 
thai  may  not  !><■  imnsiiierc!  1 1 1 1  ■  :i t :.■  ■  r  as  the  harm- 
■  extravagance  of  a  poetic   enthusiasm.     You  might   write 
"      nicies  yourself.     In  fine,  1  want  to  excite  the  multitude, 
t  not  to  commit  our  journal  to  the  contempt  of  the  icw. 
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"  Nothing  is  to  bo  admitted  that  may  bring  the  law  upon  w 
except  it  be  signed  by  my  name.  There  may  be  a  moment  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable  for  somebody  to  In-  sent  to  prison 
— in  that  c:'Se,  1  allow  no  snbsiiiute.     ]  gn  myself. 

"Now  you  ha  veiny  most  sec  let  thong)  its.  I  entrust  them  to 
your  judgment  with  entire  confidence.  .Monsieur  Lebeaii  gav« 
you  a  high  character,  which  you  have  hitherto  deserved.  Bj 
the  wav,  have -Mil  seen  anything  lately  of  that  hunfgm*  n* 
t-pinwl" 

"  No,  his  professed  business  of  letter-writer  or  agent  is  trant 
feiri'il  to  a  clerk,  who  says  M.  Lcbeau  is  abroad.'' 

"  Ah  !  1  ilun't  think  that  is  true.  I  fancy  1  saw  him  the 
other  evening  gliding  along  the  lanes  oi'  ISclleville.  He  is  m 
eontiinie.1  a  wnspiratt.r  to  be  long  out  of  Paris  ;  no  |>l;i«  lit* 
Paris  f.ir  seething  brains." 

"  Have  you  known  M.  Lcbeau  long!  "  ajfkcd  Itatnean. 

"  Ay,  many  years.  We  are  liolh  Norman  by  birth,  as  you 
may  perceive  by  something  broad  in  our  accent." 

"11a!  I  knew  your  voire  was  familiar  tome;  certainly  it 
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clear  or  definite  idea  on  hit  mind  as  to  the  principles  which  as 

i  of  the  Sctm  Ct/mmvit  he  "lis  to  Bee  adi  quatejy  represented 

ami  carried  oat     In  truth,  Rameau  was  one  of  those  numerous 

Mi.  politicians  who  have  read  tittle  and  reflected  leas  on 

government  of  men  and   States,      Envy  is  said  hy  a  great 

French  writer  to  be  the  vice  of  democracies.     Envy  ecitaiidy 

had   made    Kameau  a  democrat.       He  could  talk  and  write 

glibly  enough  upon  themes  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  was 

so  far  an  ultra  democrat  that  he  thought  moderation  the  sign 

of  a  mediocre  understand  in  g, 

De  ManleWa  talk,  therefore,  terribly  perplexed  him.  It 
was  unlike  anything  he  had  heard  before.  Its  revolutionary 
professions,  accompanied  with  so  much  scorn  for  the  multitude, 
and  the  things  the  multitude  desired,  were  Greek  to  him.  He 
was  not  shocked  by  the  cynicism  which  placed  wisdom  in  using 
1  mankind  as  tools  for  the  interests  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  but  be  did  not  understand  the  frankness  of  its  avowal. 
KevertheleM  the  man  had  dominated  ovor  and  subdued  him. 

He  recognised  the  power  of  his  contributor  wit) t  i.-lemK  jim- 

lysing  it*  nature-  n  power  made  up  of  large  expi-rt" 

id  examination  of  doctrines  that  heated  others— of  patri- 
cian calm— of  intellectual  sneer — of  Collected  confidence  in 
■elf. 

Betides,  Kameau  felt,  with  a  nervous  misgiving,  that  in  this 
man,  who  so  boldly  proclaimed  bis  con  tempi  for  the  instruments 
he  used,  he  had  found  a  muster.     De  Maule.on,  then.  ■■■ 
proprietor   of  the  journal  from  which  Rameatt  drew  his  re- 
sts, might  at  any  time  dismiss  him,  might  at  any    time  ill 
volve  the   journal  in  penalties  which,  even   if  llamcau  could 
1    in   his  official  capacity  aa   editor,  still  might  stop   the 
«««,  and  with  it  Rameau's  luxurious  subsistence. 
Altogether,  the  visit  to  De  Mauleon  bad  been  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one.     He  sought,  ,1  •  the  carriage  rolled  on.  to  turn  his 
Ms  to  more  agreeable  subjects,  and   the  image  of  fsaura 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  learned  to  love  ibis 
girl  as  well  as  his  nature  would  permit  ,  he  loved  her  "ith  the 
whole  strength -f  his  imagination  ;  h  n. I  though  hiBhearlwassoina- 
wliat  cold,  his  imagination  was  very  ardent.     He  loved  her  also 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  vanity,  and  vanity  was  even  a 
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more  preponderant  organ  of  his  system  thin  imagination  To 
cany  off  as  his  prize  one  who  had  already  achieved  celebrity, 
whoso  beauty  and  fascination  of  manner  were  yet  mom 
aclcnow] edged  than  her  genius,  would  certainly  be  a  glorious 
triumph. 

Every  Parisian  of  Rameau's  stamp  looks  forward  in  marritn 
to  a  brilliant  salon.  What  salon  more  brilliant  than  that  which 
he  and  Isaura  united  could  command  !  Hehad  long  conquered 
his  early  impulse  of  envy  at  Isaura's  success — in  fact  that  suc- 
cess bad  become  associated  with  his  own,  and  had  contributed 
greatly  to  liia  enrichment.  So  that  lo  other  motives  of  love  he 
might  add  the  prudential  one  of  interest  Bameau  well  knew 
that  his  own  vein  uf  composition,  however  lauded  by  the 
cliques,  and  however  unrivalled  in  hie  own  eyes,  was  not  one 
that  brings  much  profit  in  the  market.  He  compared  himself 
to  those  poets  who  are  too  far  in  advance  of  their  time  to  be 
quite  as  sure  of  bread  and  cheese  as  they  are  of  immortal  fane. 
Ihit  he  regarded  Isaura's  genius  as  of  a  lower  order,  and  a 
thing  in   itself  very  marketable.     Marrv  her,  and  the  bread 


divined  no  one  whom  she  could  prefer.  And  as  he  now 
leaned  back  in  his  coupe  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Oh,  if  I 
oonld  but  get  rid  of  that,  Utile  demon  Julie,  1  would  devote 
myself  bo  completely  to  winning  Jsaura's  heart  that  I  must 
succeed  I— but  how  to  get  rid  of  Julie  %  She  so  adores  me, 
and  is  so  headstrong  !  She  is  capable  of  going  to  Isaura — 
■bowing  my  letters — making  such  a  scene  ! " 

Here  he  checked  the  carriage  at.  a  at/4  on  the  Boulevard. — 
descended,  imbibed  two  glasses  of  abetntjie,— and  then  feeling; 
h  emboldened,  remounted  hia  coupe  and  directed  the  driver 
•a'*  apartment. 
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jTES,  celebrities  are  of  rapid  growth  in  the  salon*  of  Paris, 

Far  mure  solid  than  that  of  Eameau,  far  mr.re  brilliant 

than   that  of  De  Mtmleon,    was   the   celebrity    which 

Isaura  had  now  acquired.      She  had  been  unable  to  retain  the 

pretty  suburban  villa  at  A .       The  owner  wanted  to  alter 

it  for  his  own  residence,  and  she  had  been  persuaded 

by  Signora  Venoata,  who  was  always  sighing  for  fresh  safau  to 

conquer,  to  remove  (towards  tbe  close  of  the  prei  <■ 

apartments  in  the  centre  of  the  Parisian  bran  numik,     Without 

form  ally  profaning   to  receive,  one  evening  in   the  week  her 

e  wlio  had  eagerly  Boughl  her  aequain 

many  .-tars  in  the  world  oi  fashion  as  welt 

the  world  of  art  and  letters.     And  as  she  had  now 

ndoned  tbe  idea  of  the  profession  for   which  her 

■  <-n  cultivated,  she  no  longer  shrunk  from  the  exer- 

urpnssing  gift  of  song  for  the  delight  of  private 

friends.     Her  physician  had   withdrawn  the  interdict  on  inch 

Mis  skit],  aidod  by  Hie  rich  vitality  of  her  constitution,  had 
ndeni  ies  to  the  malady  for  which  he  had 
;  sing  in  her  own  house 
s  a  privilege  '.  bv  manv  who  never  read  a 
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ward  of  her  literary  compositions.  A  good  critic  of  a  bookii 
raro  ;  hut  good  judges  of  a  voice  are  numberless.  Adding  thii 
attraction  of  soup  to  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  frank  powen 
of  converse, — an  innocent  sweetness  of  manner  free  from  ail 
conventional  affectation, — and  to  the  fresh  novelty  of  a  genius 
which  inspired  the  young  with  enthusiasm  and  beguiled  the 
old  to  indulgence,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Isaura  became  a  cele- 
brity at  Paris. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  wojider  that  her  head  was  not  turned  by  th« 
adulation  that  surrounded  her.  But  I  believe,  be  it  said  with 
diffidence,  that  a  woman  of  mind  so  superior,  that  the  mind 
never  pretends  t"  efface  the  heart,  is  less  intoxicated  with 
flattery  than  a  man  equally  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  the  strength  of  her  heart  that  keeps  her  head  sober. 
Isaura  had  never  yet  overcome  her  first  romance  of  love  ;  U 
yet,  amid  all  hi  r  triumphs,  there  was  not  a  day  in  which  her 
thoughts  did  not  wistfully,  mournfully,  fly  back  to  those  blessed 
moments  in  which  she  felt  her  cheek  colour  before  a  look,  her 
neat  at  flit!  sound  of  a  footfall     Perhaps  if  there  bad 


«M  it  1     She  was  certain  that  it  would  vanish,  cmiM  tiny  but 

once  meet  again  and  not  before  others,   Oh  for  such  a  meeting  ! 

Bfa«  could  not  herself  destroy  hope-    She  could  not  marry 

e  would  have  no  heart  to  give  to  another  while  he 

wa*  free,  while  in  doubt  if  lii-s  heart  was  still  be?  own,      And 

pride  did  nut  help  her  to  conquer  her  affection. 

Of  Graham  Vane  she  heard  m/citsi illy.      Hi?  hud  censnl  to 

mti  Snvai  in;  but  among  those  who  most  fretjUL-ri  ted 

en  the  Mot-leys,     Americans  so  well  educated  and 

"dan  the  Morleys  knew  something   about    every 

Englishman   of  the  social  station   of  Graham  Vane.     Isaura 

m  tin-in  that  Graham,  after  a  tour  on  the  continent, 

had  returned  to  England   at  the  coalmen  cement  of  the  ye 

lad  been  invited  to  stand  for  Parliament,  had  refused,  that  his 

::  the  list  published  by  the  '  Morning  Post'  of  the 

ifile  whose  arrivals  in  London,  or  whose  presence  at  dinnur- 

i  ■-girded  as  an  event.     That  the  '  Athenamin^  hiid 

a  rumour  that  Graham  Vane  was  tlic  author  of  a 

mphlet  which,  published  anonymously,  had  made  no 

ile  sensation.      Isaura  sent   to  England  for   that 

pamphlet  :  the  subject  was  somewhat  dry,  and  the  .style,  though 

clear  and  vigorous,  was  scarcely  of  the  eloquence  which  wins 

thi-  admiration  of  women  ;  and  yet  she  learned  every  word  of 

it  by  heart. 

i    how  little  she  dreamed   that  the  c-Iehrity  which 

is  an  approach  to  him  was  daily  making  her  more 

I  'he  sweet  labours  she  undertook  for  that  celebrity 

10  iiimi^l  to  be  sweetened  yet  more  by  secret  association  with 

I    one.     How   many  of  tin-   passages  most  admired 

ei  have  been  written  bad  he  been  ui'ver  known ! 

■  eased  those  labours  the  more  that  l hey  upheld  her 

i-ii—  "t  sii  kem  'I   i'  rerie,  beguiled  her 

Ircm  the  gnawing  torture  of  unsatisfied  conjecture.     She  did 

h    Madame  de  Grantmesntl's  command — did  pass 

dusty  bailai  road  of  life  into  green  fields  and  along 

ks,  and  did  enjoy  that  ideal  by-world. 

image  whicli  reigned  over  her  human  heart 

iry  laud, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

tSATJEA  was  seated  in  her  pretty  talon,  with  the  Vsuoitt, 
M.  Savarin,  the  Morleys,  and  the  financier  Lourier,  »k« 
Rameau  was  announced, 
"  Ha  ! "  cried  Savarin,  "  we  were  just  discussing  a  msttet 
which  nearly  concents  you,  eher  poete.  I  have  not  seen  rot 
since  the  announcement  that  Pierre  Firmin  is  no  other  thu 
Victor  de  Mauloon.  Mafoi,  that  worthy  seems  likely  to  be  M 
dangerous  with  his  pen  as  he  was  once  with  his  sword.  The 
article  in  which  he  revealed  himself  makes  a  sharp  lunge  oi 
the  Government. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself.  When  hawks  and  nightingales  flj 
together  the  hawk  may  escape,  and  the  nightingale  complain 
of  the  barbarity  of  kings,  in  a  cage :  '  flebiliter  gemens  infeiix 
avis.' " 

11  lie  is  not  fiVto  conduct  a  journal,"  replitii]  Ear 


"  You  may  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  this  ci-devant 
Lovelace  very  soon,"  said  Ramean,  "  for  he  has  begged  me  to 
present  him  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  I  will  ask  her  per- 
mission to  do  ao,  on  Thursday  evening  when  she  receives." 

Iaaura,  who  had  hitherto  attended  very  listlessly  to  the  con- 
venation,  bowed  assent.     "  Any  friend  of  yours  will  be  wel- 
come.    But  I  own   the  articles  signed  in  the  name  of  Pitrrrt 
■  not  prepossess  me  in  favour  of  their  author." 
b  v  so  1 "  asked  Louvier ;  "  surely  you  are  not  an  Impe- 
rialist I " 

*'  Nay,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  politician  at  all,  bat  there  is 
something  in  the  writing  of  Pierre  Finniii  that  pains  and  chills 
me.** 

"  Yet  tlie  secret  of  its  popularity,"  said  Savarin,  "  is  that  it 
•ays  what  every  one  says, — only  better." 

"  I  see  now  that  it  is  exactly  that  which  displeases  me  ;  it  is 
the  Parif  talk  condensed  into  epigram ;  the  graver  it  is  the  less 
-,  the  lighter  it  is  the  mote  it  suddens." 

•'  That  is  meant  to  hit  me,"  said  Savarin,  with  his  sunny 
laugh,  "me  whom  you  call  cynical." 

"No,  dear  M.  Savarin,  for  above  all  yourcymciam  is  genuine 

rty,  and  below  it  solid  kindness.     You  have  that  which  I 
in  M.  de  MaultWs  writing,  nor  often  in  the  talk 
of  the  talons — you  have  youth  fulness." 
bfulnew  at  Bixty— flatterer  !  " 

"  Genius  does  not  count  its  years  by  the  almanac,"  said  Mrs. 
Mvrley.  "I  know  what  Isaura  means— she  is  quite  right; 
there  is  a  breath  of  winter  in  M.  de  Mauleou's  style,  and  an 
odour  of  fallen  leaves.  Not  that  his  diction  wants  vigour  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  crisp  with  hoar-frost.  But  the  sentiment* 
eon  v.'V.-il  by  the  diction  are  those  of  a  nature  sere  and  withered. 
And  it  is  in  this  combination  of  brisk  words  and  dec;n 
ings  that  hia  writing  represents  the  talk  and  mind  of  Paris. 
He  and  Paris  are  always  fault-finding  :  fault-finding  is  the  at- 
tribute of  old  age." 

Colonel  Morley  looked  round  with  pride,  as  much  as  to  say 
-— "clever  talker,  my  wife." 

Savarin  understood  that  look,  and  replied  to  it  courteously. 
"  Madame  has  a  gift  of  expression  which  Emilr  de  Clirardnj 
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can  scarcely  surpass.  But  when  she  blames  ns  fur  fault-finding, 
can  ahe  expect  the  friends  of  liberty  to  praise  the  present  style 
of  things  1 " 

"1  should  be  obliged  to  the  friends  of  liberty,"  said  the 
Colonel,  drily,  "to  tell  me  how  that  state  of  things  is  to  be 
mended.  1  find  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Orleanists,  none  for* 
Republic  ;  people  sneer  at  religion  ;  no  belief  in  a  cause,  nu 
adherence  to  an  opinion.  Hut  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  like  all 
people  who  are  bl-isis,  the  Parisians  are  eager  for  strange  rx- 
citciiient,  :ind  ready  to  listen  to  any  oracle  who  promises  a  re- 
lit-!' from  indiffeientiam.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  Press 
more  dangerous  in  France  than  it  is  in  any  other  country. 
Elsewhere  the  Press  sometimes  leads,  sometimes  follows,  pub- 
lic upiiiion.  Here  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  consult,  and 
instead  of  opinion  the  Press  represents  passion  " 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Moiley,"  said  Savarin,  ■'  I  hear  you  rerr 
often  sty  that  n  Frenchman  cannot  understand  America.  Per- 
mit me  to  observe  that  an  American  cannot  understand  France 
—or  at  h-ast  Paris.     Apropos  of  Paris — that  is  a  larj;e  s[>ecu- 
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aside,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — "  I  suppose,  M.  Louvier,  that 
one  can't  put  a  little  money— a  very  little  money— foco-poco- 
poeolino,  into  your  street." 

"  Into  my  street !  Ah,  I  understand,  into  the  speculation  of 
the  Rue  de  Lou vier— certainly  you  can  !  arrangements  are 
made  on  purpose  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  smallest  capital- 
ists— from  500  francs  upwards." 

"  And  you  feel  quite  sure  that  we  shall  double  our  money 
when  the  street  is  completed— I  .should  not  like  to  have  my 
brains  in  my  heels."* 

"  More  than  double  it,  I  hope — long  before  the  street  is 
completed." 

"I  have  saved  a  little  money — very  little.  I  have  no  rela- 
tions, and  I  mean  to  leave  it  all  to  the  Signorina,  and  if  it 
could  be  doubled,  why,  there  would  be  twice  as  much  to  leave 
her." 

"  So  there  would,"  said  Louvier.  "  You  can't  do  better  than 
put  it  all  into  Rue  de  Louvier.  I  will  send  you  the  necessary 
papers  tomorrow,  when  I  send  hers  to  the  Signorina." 

Louvier  here  turned  to  address  himself  to  Colonel  Morley, 
but  finding  that  degenerate  son  of  America  indisposed  to  get 
cent  per  cent,  for  his  money  when  offered  by  a  Parisian,  he 
very  soon  took  his  leave.  The  other  visitors  followed  his  ex- 
ample except  Kameau,  who  was  left  alone  with  Veimsta  and 
Isaura.  The  former  had  no  liking  for  Kameau,  who  showed 
her  none  of  the  attentions  her  innocent  vanity  demanded,  and 
she  soon  took  herself  off  to  her  own  room  to  calculate  the 
•mount  of  her  savings  and  dream  of  the  Rue  de  Louvier  and 
"  golden  joys." 

Kameau  approaching  his  chair  to  Isaura's,  then  commenced 
conversation,  drily  enough,  upon  pecuniary  matters  ;  acquitting 
himself  of  the  mission  which  De  Mauleou  had  charged  him,  the 
request  for  a  new  work  from  her  pen  for  the  Sens  Comrmm, 
and  the  terms  that  ought  to  be  asked  for  compliance.  The  young 
lady  author  shrank  from  this  talk.  Her  private  income,  though 
modest,  sufficed  for  her  wants,  and  she  felt  a  sensitive  shame  in 
the  sale  of  her  thoughts  and  fancies. 

"•AmnUtmiUt  Mfla  mIm^m,"— t1«.,  to  act  uritbDnt  pnidrot  nflMMoa. 
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'  Putting  hurriedly  aside  the  mercantile  aspect  of  the  question, 
she  said  that  she  had  no  other  work  in  her  mind  at  present , 
time,  whatever  her  vein  of  invention  might  be,  it  flowed  it  it* 
own  will  and  mull  not  be  commanded. 

"  Nay,"  said  Rameau,  "  this  is  not  true.  We  fancy,  in  onr 
hours  of  indolence,  that  we  must  wait  for  inspiration,  but  once 
force  ourselves  to  work,  and  ideas  spring  forth  at  the  wave  of 
th»  pen.  You  may  believe  me  here.  I  speak  from  experience 
— I,  compelled  to  work,  and  in  modes  not  to  my  taste:  I  do 
my  tnsk,    I  know   not  how.     I  rub  the   lamp,    'die  geniut 

"  I  have  read  in  some  English  author  that  motive  power  i> 
necessary  to  continued  labour:  you  have  motive  power,  I  have 
none." 

"*I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"  1  mean  that  a  strong  ruling  motive  is  required  to  persist  in 
any  regular  course  of  action  that  needs  effort :  the  motive  with 
the  majority  of  men  is  the  need  of  subsistence;  withalargt 
r  professions),  not  actually 


selves  solitary,  unloved  ;  how  often  have  they  heen  mine  I 
Bat  bow  different  would  lulioiir  be  if  shared  and  sympathised 
with  by  a  congenial  mind,  by  a  heart  that  boats  in  unison  with 
•ne's  own." 

Isaura's  breast  heaved  beneath  her  robe  ;  she  sighed  softly. 
"  And  then  how  iweet  the  fame  of  which  the  one  we  love  is 
proud — how  trifling  becomes  the  pang  of  some  malignant  de- 
preciation, which  a  word  from  the  beloved  one  can  soothe.  Oh, 
Signorina.  oh  Iraura,  are  »n  not  made  for  each  other  1  Kin- 
dred pursuits,  hope*  and  fears  in  common  ;  the  same  race  to 
run.  the  same  goal  to  win  1  I  need  a  motive  stronger  than  I 
have  yet  known  for  the  persevering  energy  that  insures  suc- 
cess :  supply  to  me  that  motive.  Let  me  think  that  whatever 
I  win  in  the  strife  of  the  world  is  a  tribute  to  Isaura.  No,  do 
not  seek  to  withdraw  thii  band,  let  me  claim  it  as  mine  fur  life. 
I  love  you  as  man  never  loved  before — do  not  reject  ray  Ioto." 
They  say  the  woman  who  hesitates  is  lost-  Isaura  hesitated, 
but  was  not  yet  lost.  The  words  she  listened  to  moved  her 
deeply.  Offers  of  marriage  she  had  already  received — one  from 
a  rich  middle-aged  noble,  a  devoted  musical  virtuoso  ;  one  from 
Sv  young  aooeai  frt'3h  from  the  province*,  mid  somewhat  calcu- 
lating on  \it-T  dvt ;  on*-  from  a  timid  but  enthusiastic  admirer 
ot  her  genius  and  her  beauty,  himself  rich,  handsome,  of  good 
birth,  but  with  shy  manners  and  faltering  tongue. 

But  tbete  had  made  their  proposals  with  the  formal  respect 
habitual  to  French  decorum  in  matrimonial  proposals.  Words 
so  eloquently  impassioned  as  Qu stave  Rameau's  had  never 
before  thrilled  her  ears.  Yes,  she  was  deeply  moved  ;  and  yet, 
by  that  very  emotion,  she  knew  that  it  was  not  to  the  love 
of  this  wooer  that  her  heart  responded. 

circumstance  in  the  history  of  courtship  familiar 
to  the  experience  of  many  women,  that  while  the  suitor  is  plead- 
ing his  cause,  his  language  may  touch  every  fibre  in  the  heart 
of  his  listener,  yet  substitute,  as  it  were,  another  presence  for 
hia  own.  She  may  be  saying  to  herself,  "  Oli  that  anpthtv  had. 
said  those  wonds  I"  and  be  dreaming  of  the  other,  while  she 
bears  the  one. 

Thuajt  was  now  with  .Isaura,  and  not  till  Rameau's  voice 
*""d  ceased  did  that  drejimpasa  a^-ay,  and  with  a  slight  shive* 
m]  her  face  towards  the  wooer,  sadly  and  pityingly. 
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"  It  cannot  bo,"  she  said  in  a  low  whisper ;  "  I  were  not 
worthy  of  your  love  could  I  accept  it.  Forget  that  you  have 
so  spoken  ;  lot  me  still  be  a  friend  admiring  your  genius,  inter- 
ested in  your  career.  I  cannot  be  more.  Forgive  me  if  I  un- 
consciously led  you  to  think  I  could,  I  am  bo  grieved  to  pais 
you." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Ramean,  coldly,  for  his  amour 
propn  was  resentful,  "  that  the  proposals  of  another  hare  been 
mo iv  fortunate  than  mine  1 "  And  he  named  the  youngest  and 
comelii'st  of  those  whom  she  had  rejected. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Isaura. 

Rameau  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  turning  his  face  from 
her.  In  reality  he  was  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  de- 
cide on  the  course  it  were  most  prudent  for  him  to  pursue. 
Tlie  fumes  of  the  absinthe,  which  had,  despite  his  previous  fore- 
b< 'dings,  emboldened  him  to  hazard  bis  avowal,  had  now  sub- 
sided into  the  languid  reaction  which  is  generally  consequent 
on  that  treacherous  stimulus,  a  reaction  not  unfavourable  to 
passionless  reflection.     He  knew  that  if  he  said   he  could  net 
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■caudal,  amid  salon*  in  which  the  envy  of  virtues  doubted 
•ought  to  bring  innocence  itself  into  doubt,  warmed  into  a  gen- 
uine reverence  the  cynicism  of  bis  professed  creed. 

While  with  her,  while  under  bcr  chastening  influence,  he 
was  sensible  of  a  poetry  infused  within  him  far  more  true  to 
the  Camcena  than  all  he  had  elaborated  into  verse.  In  these 
moments  he  was  ashamed  of  the  vices  he  had  courted  as  dis- 
tractions He  imagined  that,  with  her  all  his  own,  it  would  be 
easy  to  reform. 

No ;  to  withdraw  wholly  from  Isaura  was  to  renounce  his 
sole  chance  of  redemption. 

While  these  thoughts,  which  it  takes  so  long  to  deta.il,  passed 
rapidly  through  his  brain,  he  felt  a  soft  touch  on  bis  arm,  and, 
turning  his  face  slowly,  encountered  the  tender,  compassionate 
eyes  of  Isaura. 

"  Be  consoled,  dear  friend,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  half- 
cheering,  half- mournful.  "  Perhaps  for  all  true  artists  the  soli- 
tary lot  is  the  best" 

"  I  will  try  to  think  so,"  answered  Ramcau ;  "  and  mean- 
while, I  thank  you  with  a  full  heart  for  the  sweetness  with 
which  you  have  checked  my  presumption — the  presumption 
■hall  not  be  repeated.  Gratefully  I  accept  the  friendship  you 
deign  to  tender  me.  You  bid  me  forget  the  words  I  uttered. 
Promise  in  turn  that  you  will  forget  them — or  at  least  consider 
them  withdrawn.     You  will  receive  me  still  as  a  friend  1 " 

"  As  a  friend,  surely;  yes.  Do  we  not  both  need  friends  1" 
She  held  out  her  band  as  she  spoke ;  he  bent  over  it,  kissed  it 
with  respect,  and  the  interview  thus  closed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ILT  was  late  on  the  evening  of  that  day  when  a  man  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  decent  bourgeois,  in  the  lower  grades 
of  that  comprehensive  class,  entered  one  of  the  streets  in 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  tenanted  chiefly  by  artisans.    B« 


paused  at  the  open  doorway  ot  a  tall  narrow  house,  and  drew 
back  as  he  heard  footsteps  descending  a  very  gloomy  staircase 

The  light  from  a  gas  lamp  on  the  street  fell  full  on  the  face 
of  the  pereonthus  quitting  the  house— the  face  of  a  young  and 
handsome  man,  dressed  with  the  quiet  elegance  which  be- 
tokened one  of  higher  rank  or  fashion  than  that  neighbourhood 
was  habituated  to  find  among  its  visitors.  The  first  comer  re 
treated  promptly  into  the  shade,  and,  as  by  sudden  impulse,  dre* 
his  hat  low  down  over  his  eyes. 

The  other  man  did  not,  however,  observe  him,  went  his  way 
with  quick  step  along  the  street,  and  entered  another  house 
some  yards  distant. 

"  What  can  that  pious  Bourbonite  do  here  1 "  muttered  th« 
first  comer.  "  Can  he  be  a  conspirator  1  IHable  !  'tis  as  dark 
as  Erebus  on  that  staircase." 

Taking  cautious  hold  of  the  banister,  the  man  now  ascended 
the  stairs.  On  the  landing  of  the  first  floor  there  was  a  g&a 
lamp,  which  threw  upward  a  faint  ray  that  finally  died  at  the 
third  story.  But  at  that  third  story  the  man*  journey  ended  ; 
he  pulled  a  bell  at  the  door  to  the  right,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment or  so  the  door  was  opened  by  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty,  dressed  very  simply,  but  with  a  certain  neat- 
ness not  often  seen  in  the  wives  of  artisans  in  the  Faubourg 
Monltnartre.  Her  face,  which,  though  pale  and  delicate,  re- 
tained much  of  the  beauty  of  youth,  became  clouded  as  she 
recognised  the  visitor  ;  evidently  the  visit  was  not    welcome 

**  Monsieur  Lebeau  again  ! "  she  exclaimed,  shrinking  back. 

"  At  your  service,  chcre,  dame.  The  good  man  is  of  course 
at  home  t  Ah,  I  catch  sight  of  him,"  and  sliding  by  tin?  wo- 
man, M.  Lebeau  passed  the  narrow  lobby  in  which  she  stood, 
through  the  open  duur  conducting  into  the  room  in  which 
Arroand  Monnier  was  sealed,  bis  chin  propped  on  bis  band, 
his  elbow  resting  on  a  table,  Looking  abstractedly  into  -i>;irc.  In 
a  corner  of  the  room  two  small  children  were  playing  languidly 
with  a  set  of  bone  tablets  inscribed  with  the  letters  ol  tin-  al- 
phabet. But  whatever  the  children  were  doing  with  the  alpha- 
bet,  they  were  certainly  not  learning  to  read  from  it. 

The  room  was  of  fair  size  and  height,  and  by  no  means  barely 
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orshabbily  furnished.  There  was  a  pretty  clock  on  the  man 
telpiece.  On  the  wall  were  hung  designs  for  the  decoration  of 
apartments,  and  shelves  on  which  were  ranged  a  few  books. 

The  window  was  open,  and  on  the  sill  were  placed  flower- 
pots ;  you  could  scent  the  odour  they  wafted  into  the  room. 

Altogether  it  was  an  apartment  suited  to  a  skilled  artisan  earn- 
ing high  wages.  From  .the  room  we  are  now  in,  branched  on 
one  side  a  small  but  commodious  kitchen  ;  on  the  other  side,  on 
which  the  door  was  screened  by  a  porlitre,  with  a  border  pret- 
tily worked  by  female  hands — some  years  ago,  for  it  was  faded 
now — was  a  bedroom,  communicating  with  one  of  less  size  in 
which  the  children  slept  We  do  nut  enter  those  additional 
rooms,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  them  as  indications 
of  the  comfortable  state  of  an  intelligent  skilled  artisan  of 
Paris,  who  thinks  be  can  better  that  state  by  some  revolution 
which  may  ruin  his  employer. 

Monnier  started  up  at  the  entrance  of  Lebeau,  arid  his  face 
■bowed  that  he  did  not  share  the  dislike  to  the  visit  which 
that  of  the  female  partner  of  his  life  had  evinced.  On  the 
contrary,  his  smile  was  cordial,  and  there  was  a  hearty  ring  in 
the  voice  which  cried  out, 

"Tarn  glad  to  see  you — something  to  dot    Eh)" 

"  Always  ready  to  work  for  liberty,  wow  brave." 

"  I  hope  so — what's  in  the  wind  now  t " 

"Oh,  Armand,  be  prudent — be  prudent,"  cried  the  woman, 
piteously.  "  Do  not  lead  him  into  further  mischief,  Monsieur 
Lebeau  :  "  as  she  faltered  forth  the  last  words,  she  bowed  Iter 
bead  over  the  two  little  ones,  and  her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

"  Monnier,"  said  Lelteau,  gravely,  "  Madame  is  right.  I 
ought  not  to  lead  you  into  further  mischief ;  there  are  three  in 
the  room  who  have  better  claims  on  you  than 

"  The  cause  of  the  millions,"  interrupted  Monnier. 

"No." 

He  approached  the  woman  and  took  up  one  of  the  children 
very  tenderly,  stroking  back  its  curls  and  kissing  the  face,  which, 
if  before  surprised  and  saddened  by  the  mother's  sob,  now 
amiled  gaily  under  the  father's  kiss. 

"Canst  thou  doubt,  my  Hcluise,"  said  the  artisan,  mildly, 
"  that  whatever  I  do,  thou  and  these  are  not  uppermost  in  my 


thoughts  t  I  act  for  thine  interest  and  theirs — the  world  as  it 
exists  is  the  foe  of  you  three.  The  world  I  would  replace  it  by 
will  be  more  friendly." 

The  poor  woman  nude  no  reply,  but  as  he  drew  her  toward* 
him,  she  leant  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  wept  quietly. 
Honnier  led  her  thus  from  the  room  whispering  words  of 
soothing.  The  children  followed  the  parents  into  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber.  In  a  fen  minutes  Monnier  returned,  shutting 
the  door  behind  liiro  and  drawing  the  pwiicre  close, 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Citizen,  and  my  poor  wife — wife  she  is 
to  me  and  to  all  who  visit  here,  though  the  law  says  site  is  not.'* 

"I  respect  Madame  the  more  for  her  dislike  to  myself,"  said 
Lebeau,  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile. 

"Not  dislike  to  you  personally,  Citizen,  but  dislike  to  the 
business  which  she  connects  with  your  visits,  and  she  is  more 
than  usually  agitated  on  that  subject  this  evening,  because,  just 
before  you  caine,  another  visitor  had  produced  a  groat  effect  on 
her  feelings — poor  dear  iieloise." 

"Indeed,  how  1" 

"Well,  I  was  employed  in  the  winter  in  redecorating  the 
salon  and  boutloir  of  Madame  de  Vandemar  ;  her  son,  M.  Raoul, 
took  great  interest  in  superintending  the  details.  He  would 
sometimes  talk  to  rae  very  civilly,  not  only  on  my  work,  but 
on  other  matters.  It  seems  that  Madame  now  wants  something 
done  to  the  sallt  6  imager,  and  asked  old  Gerard — my  late  mas- 
ter, you  know — to  send  me.  Of  course  he  said  that  was 
impossible — for,  though  I  was  satisfied  with  my  own  wages,  I 
had  induced  his  other  men  to  strike,  and  was  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  recent  strike  of  artisans  in  general,  a  dangerous 
mail,  and  be  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  So  M. 
Raoul  came  to  see  and  talk  with  me — scarce  gone  before  you 
rang  at  the  bell— yon  might  liave  almost    met  him  on    ilia 

"  I  saw  a  («uu  monsieur  come  out  of  the  house.  And  so  hit 
talk  has  affected  Madame." 

(  "  Very  much  ;  it  was  quite  brottioi-like.  He  is  one  of  the 
religious  set,  and  they  always  get  at  the  weak  side  of  the 

"Ay,"  said  Lebeau  thoughtfully,  "if  religion  were 
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from  the  laws  of  men,  it  would  still  find  a  refuge  in  the  hearts 
of  women.  But  Raoul  de  Vandemar  did  not  presume  to  preach 
to  Madame  upon  the  sin  of  loving  you  and  your  children  1" 

"  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him  preach  to  her,"  cried  Mon- 
nier,  fiercely.  "  No,  he  only  tried  to  reason  with  me  about 
matters  he  could  not  understand." 

"  Strikes  1 " 

"  Well,  not  exactly  strikes — he  did  not  eontend  that  we 
workmen  had  not  full  right  to  combine  and  to  strike  for  obtain- 
ing fairer  money's  worth  for  our  work  ;  but  he  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  where,  as  in  my  case,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  wages,  hut 
of  political  principle — of  war  against  capitalists — I  could  but 
injure  myself  and  mislead  others.  He  wanted  to  reconcile  me 
to  old  Gerard,  or  to  let  him  find  me  employment  elsewhere ; 
and  when  I  told  him  that  my  honour  forliaile  me  to  make  terms 
for  myself  till  those  with  whom  I  was  joined  were  satisfied,  ho 
■aid, '  But  if  this  lasts  much  longer,  your  children  will  not  look 
so  rosy  ; '  then  poor  Heloise  began  to  wring  her  hands  and  cry, 
and  he  took  me  aside  and  wanted  to  press  money  on  mo  as  a 
loan.  He  spoke  so  kindly  that  1  could  not  be  angry ;  but 
when  he  found  I  would  take  nothing,  he  asked  me  about  some 
families  in  the  street  of  whom  he  had  a  list,  and  who,  hu  was 
informed,  were  in  great  distress.  That  is  true  ;  I  am  feeding 
some  of  them  myself  out  of  my  savings.  You  see,  this  young 
Monsieur  belongs  to  a  society  of  men,  many  as  young  as  he  is, 
which  visits  the  poor  and  dispenses  charity.  I  did  not  feel  I 
bad  a  right  to  refuse  aid  for  others,  and  I  told  him  where  his 
money  would  be  best  spent.  I  suppose  be  went  there  when  he 
left  me." 

"  I  know  the  society  you  mean,  that  oi  St  Francois  de  Sales. 
It  comprises  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  that  old  noblesse  to 
wluch  the  out/tiers  in  the  great  Revolution  were  so  remorseless" 

"  We  ouvriers  are  wiser  now  ;  we  see  that  in  assailing  tin  m, 
we  gave  ourselves  worse  tyrants  in  the  new  aristocracy  of  the 
capitalists.  Our  quarrel  now  is  that  of  artisans  against  em- 
ployers." 

"  Of  course,  1  am  aware  of  that  ;  but  to  leave  general 
politics,  tell  me  frankly,  How  has  the  strike  affected  you  aa  yet — 
I  mean  in  purse  t    Can  you  stand  its  pressure! — ii  imA,  ■jwi  %w 
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above  the  false  pride  of  not  taking  help  from  me,  n  fellow-con- 
spirator, though  you  were  justified  in  refusing  it  when  offered 
by  Rami!  tie  Vnudemar,  the  servant  of  the  Church. " 

"  Pardon,  I  refuse  aid  from  any  one,  except  for  the  common 
cause.  But,  do  not  fear  for  me,  I  am  not  pinched  i  ■  yi .  I 
have  had  high  wages  for  some  years,  and  since  I  and  Heloise 
came  together,  I  have  not  wasted  a  son  out  of  doors,  i  xceol  in 
the  way  of  public  duty,  such  as  making  converts  at  the  Jtan 

Jucjits  and  elsewere ;  a  (.'lass  of  beer  and  a  pipe  don't  cost  -Ii. 

And  Hefoisc  is  such  a  housewife,  so  thrifty,  wolds  me  if  I  buy 
her  t  ribbon,  pour  love  !  No  wonder  that  I  would  pull  down 
a  society  that  dares  to  scoff  at  her— dares  to  say  she  is  not  my 
wife,  and  her  children  are  baseborn.  No,  I  have  some  savings 
left  yet.     War  to  society,  war  to  the  knife  !  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Lebeau  in  a  voice  that  evinced  amotion, 
"  listen  to  me  :  I  have  received  injuries  from  society  which, 
when  they  were  fresh,  half-maddened  me — that  is  twenty  years 
ago.  I  would  then  have  thrown  myself  into  any  plot  against 
society  that  proffered  revenge  ;  but  society,  my  friend,  is  a  wall 
of  very  strong  masonry,  as  it  now  stands  ;  it  may  be  sapped  in 
the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  but  stormed  in  a  day — no. 
You  dash  your  h'Md  against  it — you  scatter  your  brains,  and 
you  dislodge  a  stone.  Society  smiles  in  scorn,  effaces  the  stain 
and  replaces  the  stone.  I  no  longer  war  against  society.  I  do 
war  against  a  system  in  that  society  which  is  hostile  to  me — 
systems  in  France  are  easily  overthrown.  I  say  this  because  I 
want  to  use  you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  deceive*" 

"  Deceive  me,  bah.  You  are  an  honest  man,"  cried  Monnier  ; 
and  he   seized  Lebeau's  hand,  and  shook  it  with  warmth  and 

•  But  for  you  I  should  have  been  a  mere  grumbler.  No 
doubt  I  should  have  cried  out  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and 
railed  against  laws  that  vex  me  ;  but  from  the  moment  you 
first  talked  to  me  I  became  a  new  man.  You  taught  me  toact  as 
Rousseau  and  Mai  lame  de  Grantmesml  had  taught  me  to  think 
and  hi  feel.  There  is  my  brother,  a  grumbler  too,  but  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  wiser  head  than  mine.  He  is  always  warning 
me  against  you,  against  joining  a  strike,  against  doing  anything 
to  endanger  my  skin.     I  always  went  by  his  advice   till  you 


taught  me  that  it  in  well  enough  for  women  to  talk  and  com- 
plain ;  men  should  dare  and  do." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Lebeau,  "  your  brother  is  a  safer  coun- 
sellor to  a  pert  dtjamilh  than  I.  I  repeat  what  I  have  so  often 
said  before  :  I  desire,  and  I  resolve,  that  the  Empire  of  M. 
Bonaparte  shall  be  overthrown.  I  see  many  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances to  render  that  desire  and  resolve  of  practicable 
fulfilment.  You  desire  and  resolve  the  same  thing.  Up  to  that 
point  we  can  work  together.  I  have  encouraged  your  action 
only  so  far  as  it  served  ray  design  .;  but  I  separate  from  you  the 
moment  you  would  ask  me  to  aid  your  design  in  the  hazard  of 
experiments  which  the  (vor)d  has  never  yet  favoured,  and  trust 
me,  Monnier,  the  world  never  will  favour." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Monnier,  with  compressed, 
obstinate  lips.  "  Forgive  me,  but  you  are  not  young ;  you  belong 
to  an  old  school." 

"  Poor  young  man  1 "  said  Lebeau,  readjusting  his  spectacles, 
"  I  recognise  in  you  the  gent  he  of  Paris,  be  the  genius  good  or 
eviL  Paris  is  never  warned  by  experience.  Be  it  so.  I  want 
you  so  much,  your  enthusiasm  is  bo  fiery,  that  I  can  concede  no 
more  to  the  sentiment  which  makes  me  say  to  myself,  "  It  is  a 
shame  louse  this  great-hearted,  wrong-headed  creature  for 
my  personal  ends.'  I  come  at  once  to  the  point — that  is,  the 
matter  on  which  I  seek  you  this  evening.  At  my  suggestion, 
.on  have  been  a  ringleader  in  strikes  which  have  terribly 
■batten  the  Imperial  system,  more  than  its,  Ministers  deem; 
now  I  want  a  man  like  you  to  assist  in  a  hold  demonstration 
against  the  Imperial  resort  to  a  rural  priest-ridden  suffrage,  on 
the  part  of  the  enlightened  working  class  of  Paris." 

■■  Good  !"  said  Monnier. 

**  In  a  day  or  two  the  result  of  the  Plebiscite  will  be  known, 
The  result  of  universal  suffrage  will  be  enormously  in  favour 
ressed  by  one  man." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Monnier,  stoutly.  "  France  cannot 
be  *o  hoodwinked  by  the  priests." 

"  Take  what  I  say  for  granted."  resumed  Lebeau,  calmly, 
nth  we    '    ' 


On  the  8th  of  t lii-  month  we  shall  know  the  amount  of  tlt« 

ijtirily — some  millions  of  French   votes.     I  want   Puis  to 

,r»t*  itself  from  France,  and  declare  against  those  bU\wYtv 


majumy- 
MptnU  i 
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ing  millions.  I  want  an  intuit,  or  rather  a  menacing  demon- 
stration— not  a  premature  revolution,  mind.  You  must  avoid 
blood  si  led." 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  beforehand  ;  bnt  when  a  crowd  of 
men  once  meet  in  the  streets  of  Paris * 

"  It  can  do  much  by  meeting,  and  cherishing  resentment  if 
the  meeting  be  dispersed  by  an  armed  force,  which  it  would  be 
waste  of  life  to  resist" 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,"  said  Monnier,  with  > 
fierce  gleam  in  bis  bold  eyes. 

"  I  tell  you,  all  that  is  required  at  this  moment  is  an  evident 
protest  of  the  artisans  of  Paris  against  the  votes  of  the  '  rural*' 
of  France.     Do  you  comprehend  me  1 " 

"  I  think  so  ;  if  not,  I  obey.  What  we  ouvriers  want  is  whit 
we  have  not  got — a  head  to  dictate  action  to  us." 

"  Sen  to  this.  then.  Rouse  the  men  you  can  command.  1 
will  take  care  that  you  have  plentiful  aid  from  foreigners.  We 
may  trust  to  the  confreres  of  our  council  to  enlist  Poles  anil 
rill  turn  out  the    volunttvr  ru/nTi 


of  another  class*— and  you  give  me  at  least  that  leader.    Again, 

you  go  to  that  fiiot-  stage  which  -we  all  agree  to  take,  and 

well,  do  you  want  me  to  explain  more  ! " 

"  Eh  bi'.n  !  you  have  warned  me,  like  an  honest  man ;  like 
an  honest  man  I  warn  you.  That  first  step  we  take  together  ; 
I  want  to  go  a  step  further  ;  you  retreat,  you  say,  '  No  :'  I  re- 
ply, you  are  committed  ;  that  further  step  you  must  take,  or 
I  cry  '  Iraitre  ! — it  la  lanttrne  I '  You  talk  of  '  superior  expe- 
rience : '  bah  !  what  does  experience  really  tell  you  I  Do  you 
suppose  that  Louis  Egalitt?,  when  he  began  to  plot  against 
Louis  Will.,  meant  Ui  vote  Cor  his  kinsman's  execution  by  the 
guillntine  1  Do  you  suppose  that  Robespierre,  when  he  com- 
■MWffl  Ins  caioei  U  the  foe  of  capital  punishment,  foresaw 
that  he  should  be  the  Minister  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  1  Not 
bit  of  it.  Each  was  committed  by  his  use  of  those  he  de- 
ad  for  bu  tools:  so  must  you  be— -or  you  perish." 
ebeau,  leaning  against  the  dour,  heard  tlie  frank  avowal  he 
courted  without  betraying  alhange  of  countenance.  But 
ien  Armand  Monnier  had  done,  a  slight  movement  of  his 
lips  showed  emotion  ;  was  it  of  fear  or  disdain  J 

"  Monnier,"  he  said,  gently,    "  I  am  eo  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  manly  speech  you  have  made.     The  scruples  which  my 
bad   before  entertained  are  dispelled.     I  dreaded 
I.  a  declared  wolf,  might  seduce  into  peril  an  innocent 
p.     I  see  I  have  to  deal  with  a  wolf  of  younger  vigour 
sharper  fao^s  than   myself;    so  much  the  better;  obey 
orders  now  ;  leave  it  to  time  to  say  whether  I  obey  yours 
Au  rteoir." 


that! 
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CHAPTER  VL 


F  SAURA'S  apartment,  on  the  following  Thursday  evening, 
re  filled  than  usual.     Beaidea  her  habitual    de- 
a  the  artistic  or  literary  world,  there  wen  diplo- 
I  deputies  commixed  with  many  fair  chiefs  of  la 
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jtuncsse  dorSe  ;  amongst  the  latter  the  brilliant  Enguerrand  de 
Vandf ni.tr,  who,  deeming  the  acquaintance  of  every  celebrity 
essential  to  his  own  celebrity,  in  either  Carthage,  the  bean 
mantle  or  the  demi  monde,  bad,  two  Thursdays  before,  made 
Lomier  attend  Iwrsoirie  and  present  him.  Louvier,  though 
gathering  to  his  own  mltms  authors  and  artists,  very  rarely 
favoured  their  rooms  with  his  presence ;  he  did  not  adorn 
Isaura's  party  that  evening.  But  Duplessis  was  there,  in 
compensation.  It  had  chanced  that  Valerie  had  met  Isanra  at 
some  house  in  the  past  winter,  and  conceived  an  enthusiastic 
affection  for  her :  since  then,  Valerie  came  very  often  to  see 
her,  and  made  a  point' of  dragging  with  her  to  Isaura's  Thun- 
day  reunions  her  obedient  father.  Soiriti,  musical  or  literary, 
were  not  much  in  his  line  ;  but  he  had  no  pleasure  like  that 
of  pleasing  his  spoilt  child.  Our  old  friend  Frederic  Lemercier 
was  also  one  of  Isaura's  guests  that  night.  Be  had  become 
more  and  more  intimate  with  Duplessis,  and  Duplessis  had  in- 
troduced him  to  tiie  fair  Valerie  as  "  vn  jtune  homme  plein  it 
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e  room  ma  at  its  fulle.it   wh«l  Oustave  Rameau  entered, 

bj  Monsieur  do  Mauleon. 

a  was  agree  ah  I  y  surprised  by  the  VicomU's  np[»'.n  urn'o 

nner.     Ilia  writings,  and  such   as  she  had  heard  of  Hi 

rlier  repute,  had  prepared  her  to  see  a  man  decidedly  old,  of 

ilhered  aspect,  and  sardonic  smile— aggressive  in  demeanour 

forward  or  contemptuous  in  his  very  politeness — a  Mephla- 

a  engrafted  on  the  stem  of  a  Don  Juan.    She  was  startled 

f  one  who,  despite  bis  forty-eight  yours— and  at 

"s  a  man  is  generally  older  at  forty-eight,  than  ho  is  clse- 

i    in    the  zenith  of  ripened  manhood — startled 

;  more  by   the  singular    modesty  of    ;i   deportment   toe 

.Highly  high-bred   not  to  be  quietly  simple — stai tied  most 

a  melancholy  expression  in  eyes  that  could  be  at  times  soil, 

I   SO  keen,  and  in  the  gruv  pathetic  smile  which 

•me  of  past  faults   in  saying,  "I  have 

ru  eorrowa." 

iullowup  hie  introduction  to  his  young  hostess 

|  M]  at  tfa«  insipid  phrases  of  compliment  in  which  she  w»b 

mt,  after  expressing  in  grateful  terms  his  thanks 

r  the  honour  she  had  permitted   limm-au  in  confer  on  him, 

.!■■  as  it"  he  had  no  right  to  detain  her  from  other 

worthy  her  notice,  towards  the  doorway,  taking 

Enguerrand  amidst  a  group  of  men  of  whom  Du- 

aiais  was  the  central  figure. 

At  that  time— the  Bret  weeh  in  May,   1870— all  who  were 

umber  tint..'   wire    two  -subjects  upper- 

1,111   the    mouths  of  men — timt,  the  Plebiscite  ;  secondly, 

■  to  murder  the  Emperor-  which  the  d 

he   11  mere   fable,   a  pretence  got  up  in  time  to 

prop  the  Empire. 

■  i  >uph     ■    had  been  i  tp  et  ring  hhn- 
■  ted  animation.     A  loyal  and  earnest  I  m 
las  only  with  effort  that  he  could  repress  his  scorn  of  that 
il  i  nf  gossip  which  is  fond  of  ascribing  petty  motives 
to  eiaitu  n 

To  him  nothing  could  be  more  clearly  evident  than  the  re- 
ality of  this  conspiracy,  and  he  bad  no  tolerance  for  the  malig- 

-. 
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tera  could  be  silly  and  wicked   enough  to  accuse  seventy  two 
persons  of  a  crime  which  the  police  had  been  instructed  to  in- 

As  De  Mauleon  approached,  the  financier  brought  his  speech 
to  an  abrupt  close.  He  knew  in  the  Vieomte  de  Mauleon  the 
writer  of  articles  which  had  endangered  the  Government,  and 
aimed  no  pointless  shafts  against  its  Imperial  head. 

"My  cousin,"  said  Knguerrand,  gaily, as  he  exchanged  acordii) 
shake  of  the  hand  with  Victor,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fame 
of  journalist,  into  which  you  have  vaulted,  armed  cap-a-pie,  like 
a  knight  of  old  into  his  saddle ;  hut  I  don't  sympathise  with 
the  moans  yon  have  t;iken  to  arrive  at  that  renown.  I  am  nut 
myself  an  Imperialist—  a  Vandemar  can  be  scarcely  that.  But 
if  1  am  compelled  to  be  on  board  a  ship,  I  don't  wish  to  take 
out  its  planks  and  let,  in  an  ocean,  when  all  offered  to  me  in- 
stead is  a  crazy  tub  and  a  rotten  rope." 

"  Tri-s  bini,"  said  I  luplessis  in  parliamentary  tone  and  phrase, 

"But,"  said  De  Mauleon,  with  his  calm  smile,  "would  yon 
like  the  captain  of  the  ship,  when  the  sky  darkened  and  the 


was  put  to  him.  Belief  or  disbelief  in  the  conspiracy  was  with 
him.  and  with  many,  the  test  by  which  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
tionist was  distinguished  from  an  honest  politician 

"Ma  foi"  answered  De  Matileiw,  sluu^mi;  his  shoulders, 
"I  have  only  one  belief  ic-ft  ;  but  that.  i>  hi  .11  ml  less.  I  believe 
in  the  foily  of  mankind  in  genera],  and  of  Frenchmen  in  parti- 
cular.    That  72  men  should  plot  the  Mnnnrriniti >f  a  sovereign 

mi  whose  lift  interests  so  numerous  and  so  watchful  depend, 
sad  imagine  they  could  keep  a  secret  which  any  drunkard 
tmo&gat  them  would  blab  out,  any  tatterdemalion  would  wll, 
is  a  bitise  so  gross  that  I  think  it  highly  probable.  But  par- 
don me  if  I  look  upon  the  politics  of  Paris  much  as  1  do  upon 
its  111  ml— one  must  pass  through  it  when  one  walks  in  the 
Street  One  changes  one's  shoes  before  entering  the  sttttiit.  A 
wuni  with  you,  Enguerrand," — and  taking  his  kinsmen's  tutu, 
he  drew  him  aside  from  the  circle,  "What  lias  become  »( 
your  brother)  I  see  nothing  of  liira  now."  "  Oh,  Iiaoul," 
Mswersd  Enguerrand,  throwing  himself  on  a  couch  in  a  recess, 
and  making  room  for  De  Mattleon  beside  hiin.  "  Kaoul  is  de- 
voting himself  to  the  distressed  ouvritr*  who  have  chosen  to 
withdraw  from  work.  When  he  fails  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
turn, he  forces  food  and  fuel  on  their  wives  and  children.  My 
good  mother  encourages  htm  in  this  costly  undertaking,  ami 
no  one  but  you  who  believe  in  the  infinity  of  human  tolly  would 
credit  me  when  I  tell  you  that  hie  eloquence  has  drawn  iroui 

•ngtntde poelte  I  get  from  our  shop.  As  for  himsel  , 
he  has  sold  his  horses,  and  even  grudges  a  cab  tare,  saying, 
'  Thai  is  a  meal  for  a  family.'  Ah  !  if  he  had  but  gone  into 
the  Church,  what  a  saint  would  have  deserved  canonisation  ! " 

:  lament — he  will  probably  have  what  is  a  better 
claim   th*n  mere  saiutship  on  Heaven — martyrdom,"  said.  De 

.  ;:li  a  smile  in  which  sarcasm  disappeared  in  melan- 
choly. "  Poor  Kaniil ! — -ami  what  ul  my  other  cousin,  the  •■ni't 
Jtfanpi**?— s>-vi;r.il    mouths   ago  his  Legitimist   1 

-he  talked  Ui  ine  very  fairly  about  the  duties  a 
Frenchman  owed  to  France,  and  hinted  thai  he  should  |>lace 
his  sword  at  the  command  of  Napoleon  III.  1  have  not  yet 
h«ard  of  him  as  a  ioldat  de  France — 1  hear  a  great  deal  of  htm 
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*  Don't  you  know  why  his  desire  for  a  military  career 
frostbitten!" 

"No!  wbyl" 

"Alain  came  from  Bretagne  profoundly  ignorant  of  most 
tilings  known  tan  gamin  of  Paris.  When  he  conscientiously 
overcame  the  scruples  natural  to  one  of  his  name,  and  told  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascou  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  under  the 
flag  of  France  whatever  its  colour,  he  had  a  vague  reminiscence 
of  ancestral  Rochebriants  earning  early  laurels  at  the  head  of 
their  regiments.  At  nil  events  he  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  he,  in  the  first  rank  as  fftulH/ir-mme,  would  enter  the 
army,  if  aa  a  sous-licvti'mn/,  still  as  gmtilhomme.  Dut when  told 
that,  as  he  had  been  at  no  Military  College,  he  could  only  en- 
ter the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier— herd  with  private  soldiers 
— for  at  least  two  years  before  passing  through  the  grade  of 
corporal,  his  birth,  education,  habits  of  lite  could,  with  great 
favour,  raise  him  to  the  station  of  a toui-Utuimant,  you  may. 
conceive  that  the  martial  ardour  of  a  Itochebriant  was  some- 
what cooled." 

"  If  he  knew  what  the  dormitory  of  French  privates  is,  and 
how  difficult  a  man  well  educated,  well  brought  up,  finds  it, 
first,  to  endure  the  coarsest  ribaldry  and  tin-  loudest  blasphemy; 
and  then,  havilig  endured  and  been  compelled  to  share  them, 
ever  enforce  obedience  and  discipline  as  a  superior  among  those 
with  whom  just  before  he  was  an  equal,  his  ardour  would  n< " 
have  been  merely  cooled— it  would  have  been  changed 
despair  for  the  armies  of  France,  if  hereafter  they  are  met 
those  whose  officers  have  been  trained  to  be  officers  from 
outset,  and  have  imbibed  from  their  cradles  an  education 
taught  to  the  boy  pedants  from  school — the  twofold  educatii 
how  with  courtesy  to  command — how  with  dignity  to  ol 
To  return  to  Itochebriant,  such  salons  as  I  frequent  are  some- 
what formal— as  befits  ray  grave  years  and  my  modest  income  ; 
I  may  add,  now  that  you  know  my  vocation, — betits  me  also 
as  a  man  who  seeks  rather  to  be  instructed  than  amused.  In 
those  salons,  I  did,  last  year,  sometimes,  however,  meet  Itochc- 

^brianl — as  I  sometimes  still  meet  you  ;  but  of  late  he  has  de- 
serted such  sober  reunions,  and  I  hear  with  pain  that  he  is 
drifting  among  those  rocks  against  which  my  own  youth  was 
shipwrecked.     Is  the  report  true  i  " 
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"  I  fear,"  said  Enguerrand,  reluctantly,  "  that  at  least  the  re- 
port is  not  unfounded.  And  my  conscience  accuses  me  of  hav- 
ing been  to  blame  in  the  first  iiiMUiticr.  You  see,  when  Alain 
made  terms  with  Louvier  by  which  lit-  obtained  a  very  fair  in- 
come, if  prudently  managed,  I  naturally  wiehfd  thrtt  a  man  of 
ao  many  claims  to  social  distinction,  and  who  represents  tiie 
oldest  branch  of  my  family,  should  take  his  right  place  in  our 
world  of  Paris.  I  gladly  therefore  presented  him  to  the  houses 
and  the  men  most  A  la  mode — advised  him  as  to  the  sort  of  es- 
tablishment, in  apartments,  horses,  &c,  which  it  appeared  to 
me  that  he  might  reasonably  afford — I  mean  snch  as,  with  his 
means,  I  should  have  prescribed  to  myself " 

"  Ah  !  I  understand.  But  you,  dear  Euguerrand,  are  a 
born  Parisian,  every  inch  of  you:  and  a  born  Parisian  is,  what- 
ever be  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  best  manager  in  the  world. 
He  alone  achieves  the  difficult  art  of  uniting  thrift  with  show. 
It  is  your  Provincial  who  comes  hi  Paris,  in  the  freshness  of 
ondimmed  youth,  who  sows  hia  whol«  life  on  its  barren  streets. 
I  guess  the  rest :  Alain  is  ruined. " 

Enguerrand,  who  certainly  was  so  far  a  born  Parisian  that, 
with  all  his  shrewdness  and  savoir /aire,  he  had  a  wonderfully 
sympathetic  heart,  very  easily  moved,  one  way  or  the  other — 
Enguerrand  winced  at  his  elder  kinsman's  words,  complimen- 
tardy  reproachful,  and  said  in  unwonted  tones  of  humility, 
"  Cousin,  you  are  cruel,  but  you  are  in  the  right.  I  did  not 
calculate  sufficiently  on  the  chances  of  Alain's  head  being  turned. 
Hear  my  excuse.  He  seemed  to  me  so  much  more  thoughtful 
than  most  at  our  age  are,  so  much  more  stately  and  proud  ; 
well,  also  so  much  more  pure,  so  impressed  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  station,  so  bent  on  retaining  the  old  lands  in  lire- 
tagne ;  by  habit  and  rearing  so  simple  and  self-denying, — that 
I  took  it  for  granted  be  was  proof  against  stronger  temptations 
than  those  which  a  light  nature  like  my  own  puts  aside  with 
a  laugh.  Aud  at  fiist  I  had  no  reason  to  think  myself  deceived, 
when,  some  months  ago,  I  heard  that  he  was  getting  into  debt, 
losing  at  play,  paying  court  to  female  vampires,  who  drain  the 
life-blood  of  those  on  whom  they  fasten  their  fatal  lips.  Oh, 
then  I  spoke  to  him  earnestly  I  "  . 

"  And  in  vain  t " 


"In  vain.  A  certain  Chevalier  de  Finisterre,  whom  you 
may  have  heard  of " 

"Certainly,  and  met ;  a  friend  of  Lonvter'a " 

"The  same  man — has  obtained  over  him  an  influence  which 
bo  far  subdues  mine,  that  he  almost  challenged  me  when  I  told 
him  his  friend  was  a  scamp.  In  fine,  though  Alain  and  I  have 
not  actually  quarrelled,  we  pass  each  other  with  "  Bon  jour, 
man  ami." 

"  Hum  !  My  dear  Enguerrand,  yon  have  done  all  you  could. 
Flies  will  be  flies,  and  spiders,  spiders,  till  the  earth  is  destroyed 
by  a  comet  Nay,  I  met  a  distinguished  naturalist  in  America 
who  maintained  that  we  shall  find  flies  and  spiders  in  the  next 
world." 

"  You  have  been  in  America  1  Ah,  true,  I  remember.  Call' 
fbrnia ! " 

"  Where  have  I  not  been  !  Tush  ;  music — shall  I  hear  our 
fair  hostess  sing  1 " 

"I  am  afraid  not  to-night:  because  Madame  S is  to 

favour  us,  and  the  Signorina  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  sing  at  her 
own  hou-e  when  professional  ariists  do.  You  must  hear  the 
Cicogna  quietly  some  day  ;  such  a  voice,  nothing  like  it." 

Madame  S ,  who,  since  she  had  learned  that  there  was 

no  cause  to  apprehend  thatlsaura  might  become  her  profes- 
sional rival,  conceived  for  her  a  wonderful  affection,  and  willingly 
contributed  her  magnificent  gifts  of  song  to  the  charms  of 
Isaura'a  salon,  now  began  a  fragment  from  /  Puritani,  which 
held  the  audience  as  silent  as  the  ghosts  listening  to  Sappho  ; 
and  when  it   was  over,  several  of  the  guests  slipped  away, 

especially  those  who  disliked  music,  and  feared  Madame  S 

might  begin  again,  Enguerrand  was  not  one  of  such  aoullesa 
recreants,  but  he  had  many  other  places  to  go  to.  Besides, 
Madame  S was  no  novelty  to  him. 

De  Mauleon  now  approached  Isaura,  who  was  sealed  next  to 
Valerie,  and  after  a  well  merited  eulogium  on  Madame  S— - — *» 
performance,  slid  into  some  critical  comparisons  between  that 
ainger  and  those  of  a  former  generation,  which  interested 
Isaura,  anil  evinced  to  her  quick  perceptions  that  kind  of  love 
'c  which  has  been  refined  by  more  knowledge  of  the  art 
than  is  common  to  mere  amateurs. 


"  You  have  studied  musie.  M -m-iem-  de  Maulettn,"  she  nut]. 
"Do  you  not  perform  yourself  t" 

"I— no.  But  music  lias  always  had  a  fatal  attraction  for 
me.  I  ascribe  lialf  the  errors  of  my  tile  to  tiiat  temperament 
which  makes  me  too  fascinated  by  harmonies — too  revolted  by 

"  I  should  have  thought  such  a  temperament  would  have  led 
from  errors— are  not  errors  discords  ( 

"  To  the  inner  sense,  yes  ;  but  to  the  outer  sense  not  always. 
Virtues  are  otten  harsh  to  the  oar — errors  very  sweet- voiced. 
The  sirens  did  not  sing  out  of  tune.  Better  to  stop  one's  ears 
than  glide  on  Scylla  or  be  mergeil  into  Charybdis." 

"Monsieur,''  cried  Valerie,  with  a  pretty  bru.*q<t?iU  which  be- 
came her  well,   "you  talk  like  a  Vandal." 

"  It  is,  I  think,  by  Mademoiselle.  Duplessis.  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  rebuked,  la  Monsieur  your  father  very  suscepti- 
ble to  music  1 " 

•'  Well,  1  cannot  say  that  be  carea  much  for  it.  But  then 
his  mind  is  so  practical " 

"An-i  essful.     No  Scylla,  no  Charybdis  for 

him.  However,  Mademoiselle,  1  am  not  quite  the  Vandal  you 
suppose.  1  do  not  say  that  susceptibility  to  the  influence  ol 
music  may  Dot  be  safe,  nay,  healthful,  to  others— it  was  not  so 
to  me  in  my  youth.     It  can  do  mo  no  harm  now." 

i    Duplets  came  up,  and    whispered   his  daughter  "it 

:  they  had  promised  ih>.'  Duchesae  de  Taraa- 

usist  at  the  mrie  she  gave  that  night."     Valeric  took 

r  father's  arm   with  a  brighteoing  smile  aud  a  heigl 

Alain  da  Bochebriaut  might  probably  be  at  tin  iHieh- 

"  Are  you  not  going  also  to  the  Hotel  do  Tarascois,  M.    de 
luleon  I "  asked  Duplessis. 

"  No  ;  I  was  never  there  but  once.     The  Duchesse  is  an  Im- 
■■:■■■■■  devoted   ami   acute,  aud   no  doubt  very  soon 
rtoed  ray  lack  of  faith  in  her  idols." 

rie  away. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  comparatively  deserted,     De 
:■.!  by  rln-  side  of  [gaura  till  all   the 
r  gut-ale  were  gone.     Even   then  be  lingered  still,  and  re- 
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newed  the  interrupted  conversation  with  her,  the  Venosta 
joining  therein  ;  and  so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself  to  her 
Italian  tastes  by  a  sort  of  bitter-sweet  wisdom  like  that  of  her 
native  proverbs — comprising  much  knowledge  of  mankind  on 
the  unflattering  side  of  humanity  in  that  form  of  pleasantry 
which  has  a  latent  sentiment  of  pathos — that  the  Venosta  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Surely  you  must  have  been  brought  up  in  Florence  !  " 

There  was  that  in  De  Mau!  ton's  talk  hostile  to  all  which  we 
call  romance  that  excited  the  imagination  of  Isnura,  and  com- 
pelled her  instinctive  love  for  whatever  is  more  sweet,  more 
beautiful,  more  ennobling  on  the  many  sides  of  human  life,  to 
oppose  what  she  deemed  the  paradoxes  of  a  man  who  had 
taught  himself  to  belie  even  his  own  nature.  She  became  elo- 
quent, and  her  countenance,  which  in  ordinary  moments  owed 
much  of  its  beauty  to  an  expression  of  meditative  gentleness, 
was  now  lighted  up  by  the  energy  of  earnest  conviction — thg 
enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned  zeal. 

Gradually  De  Mauleon  relaxed  his  share  in  thodWogUfj 
and  listened  to  her,  rapt  ami  dreaming!  y  as  in  his  fiery  youth  he 
bad  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  No  siren  Isaura  ! 
She  was  defending  her  own  cause,  though  unconsciously — de- 
fending the  vocation  of  art  as  the  embellisher 
nature,  and  more  than  embellisher  of  the  nature  which  dwells 
crude,  but  plastic,  in  the  soul  of  man;  indeed  therein  t$tt 
creator  ofa  new  nature,  strengthened,  expanded,  and  bright*  Q«d 
in  proportion  as  it  accumulates  the  ideas  that  lend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  visible  and  material  nature,  which  is  finite  , 
for  ever  Becking  in  the  unseon  and  the  spiritual  the  goals  in 
the  infinite  which  it  is  their  instinct  to  divine.  "  That  which 
you  contemptuously  call  romance,"  said  Isaura,  "  is  not  esseii* 
tial  only  to  poets  and  artists.  The  most  real  side  of  every  life 
from  the  earliest  dawu  of  mind  in  the  infant,  is  the  romantic. 

"  When  the  child  is  weaving  flower-chains,   chasing  but 
flies,  or  sitting  apart  aud  dreaming  what  it  will  do  in  the 
future,  is  not  that  the  child's  real  life,  and  yet  is  it  not  also  the 
romantic  I " 

"  But  there  comes  a  time  when  we  weave  no  flower-chains, 
and  chase  no  butterflies." 
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"  Is  it  so  1 — still  on  one  side  of  life,  flowers  and  butterflies 
may  be  found  to  the  last ;  and  at  least  to  the  last  are  there  no 
dreams  of  the  future  ?  Have  you  no  such  dreams  at  this  mo- 
ment %  and  without  the  romance  of  such  dreams,  would  there 
be  any  reality  to  human  life  which  could  distinguish  it  from 
the  life  of  the  weed  that  rots  on  Lethe  ? " 

"  Alas,  Mademoiselle/1  said  De  Alauleon,  rising  to  take  leave, 
M  your  argument  must  rest  without  answer.  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  confute  the  beautiful  belief  that  belongs  to  youth,  fusing 
into  one  rainbow  all  the  tints  that  can  colour  the  world.  But 
the  Signora  Yenosta  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  an  old  say- 
ing expressed  in  every  civilized  language,  but  best,  perhaps, 
in  that  of  the  Florentine — '  You  might  as  well  physic  the  dead 
as  instruct  the  old.' " 

"But  you  are  not  old ! "  said  the  Venosta,  with  Florentine 
politeness, — "  you  1  not  a  grey  hair." 

"  Tis  not  by  the  grey  of  the  hair  that  one  knows  the  age  of 
the  heart,"  answered  De  Mauleon,  in  another  paraphrase  of 
an  Italian  proverb,  and  he  was  gone. 

As  he  walked  homeward,  through  deserted  streets,  Victor  de 
Mauleon  thought  to  himself,  "  Poor  girl,  how  I  pity  her ! 
married  to  a  Gustave  Rameau — married  to  any  man — nothing 
in  the  nature  of  man,  be  he  the  best  and  the  cleverest,  can  ever 
realize  the  dream  of  a  girl  who  is  pure  and  has  genius.  Ah, 
is  not  the  converse  true  ?  What  girl,  the  best  and  the  cleverest, 
comes  up  to  the  ideal  of  even  a  commonplace  man — if  he  ever 
dreamed  of  an  ideal  ? "  Then  he  paused,  and  in  a  moment  or 
so  afterwards  his  thought  knew  such  questionings  no  more. 
It  turned  upon  personalities,  on  stratagems  and  plots,  on  am- 
bition. The  man  had  more  than  his  share  of  that  peculiar 
susceptibility  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  country- 
men— susceptibility  to  immediate  impulse — susceptibility  to 
fleeting  impressions.  It  was  a  key  to  many  mysteries  in  his 
character  when  he  owned  his  subjection  to  the  influence  of 
music,  and  in  music  recognized  not  the  seraph's  harp,  but  the 
siren's  song.  If  you  could  have  permanently  fixed  Victor  de 
Mauleon  in  one  of  the  good  moments  of  his  life  even  now — 
some  moment  of  exquisite  kindness — of  superb  generosity — of 
dauntless  courage — you  would  have  secured  a  very  rare  speci- 
men of  noble  humanity.    But  so  to  fix  him  v?as  '\m\>o&s&C*« 
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too*  tit. 


That  impulse  of  the  moment  vanished  the  moment  after, 
swept  aside  by  the  force  of  his  very  talents — talents  concen- 
trated by  his  intense  sense  of  individuality — sense  of  wrongs  or 
of  rights — interest8,  or  objects  personal  to  himself.  He  ex- 
tended the  royal  saying,  u  Uetat  c'tsl  nud,"  to  words  tar  more 
grandiloquent.  "  The  universe,  'tis  1."  The  Venosta  would 
have  understood  him  and  smiled  approvingly,  if  he  had  said, 
with  a  good  humoured  laugh,  "  I  dead,  the  world  is  dead  I n 
That  is  an  Italian  proverb,  and  means  much  the  same  thing. 


CHAPTER  I. 

n[N  the  8th  of  May  the  vote  of  the  Plebiscite  was  n 
corded — between  seven  and  eight  millions  of 
Frenchmen  in  support  of  the  imperial  programme 
—in plain  words,  of  the  Emperor  himself— against 
a  minority  of  1,500,000.  But  umuiig  the  1.SO0,- 
0Q0  wen  the  old  tii  rone -ah  akers — those  who  compose  and  those 
trfaotead  the  nob  of  Paris,  On  Hw  14th,  aaBameM  was  about 
a  quit  the  editorial  bureau  of  his  printing-office,  I  noU  CM 
iruught  in  U>  him  which  strongly  excited  his  aervoM  system. 
;l  request  to  see  liim  forthwith,  signed  by  those 
tn  JbtingBiahed  foreign  members  of  the  Secret  Council  of  Ten, 
■  maky  ami  Leonardo  Reselli 

~he  meetings  of  that  C( oil    had    been  so  long  suspended 

.   Rameau  had   almost  forgotten  its  existence.      He  gave 
a  to  admit  the  conspirators.     The  two  men   cute  red— the 
'I,  stalwart,  and  with  martial  stride  ;  the  Italian,  small, 
(!,  with  skulking.  nuixeLps,  tat-like  ste]> — both  looking 
is  threadbare,  and  in  thatetat*  called  "  shabby  -enK.el," 
h  belongs  to  the  man  who  cannot  work  for  his  livelihood, 
superiority  over  the  man  who  can.     Their  0H.fr 
rd  appearance  was  in  notable  discord  with   that  of  the  poet- 
all  new  in  the  last  fashions  of  Parisian  elegance, 
i  redoleut  of  Parisian  prosperity  and  extrttit  dtifntttmH  1 
"Gtttfrire,"  said  the  Pule,  seating  him*.elf  on  the  edge  of  the 
the  Italian  leaned  agains'   the  mantelp 
i  the  room   iviili  furtive  eye,  as  if  to 

o  decide  where  snust  to  tiron  &  Iwifat 


match  for  its  conflagration, — "  confrere,"  said  the  Pole,  "  your 
country  needs  you- — — " 

"  Rather  the  cause  of  all  countries,"  interposed  the  Italian 
softly, — "  Humanity." 

"Please  to  explain  yourselves  ;  but  stay,  wait  a  moment," 
said  Rameau,  and  rising,  he  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  looked 
forth,  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear,  then  re-closed  the 
door  as  cautiously  as  a  prudent  man  closes  his  pocket  whenever 
shabby-genteel  visitors  appeal  to  him  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, still  more  if  they  appeal  in  that  of  Humanity. 

"  Confrere,"  said  the  Pole,  "  this  day  a  movement  is  to  be 
made— a  demonstration  on  behalf  of  your  country " 

"  Of  Humanity."  a::aiii  softly  interposed  the  Italian. 

"  Attend  and  share  it,"  said  the  Pole. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Rameau,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
I  am  now  the  editor  of  a  journal  in  which  the  proprietor  does 
not  countenance  violence  ;  and  if  you  come  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  should  obey  no  orders 
but  that  of  its  president,  whom  1  have  not  seen  for  nearly  s> 
jear  ;  indeed  I  know  not  if  the  Council  still  exists." 

"  The  Council  exists,  and  with  it  the  obligations  it  imposes," 
replied  Tbtddem 

"  Pampered  with  luxury,"  here  the  Pole  raised  his  voice, 
"do  you  dare  to  reject  the  voice  of  Poverty  ami  Freedom  1  " 

"  Hush,  dear  but  too  vehement  confrere"  murmured  the 
bland  Italian  ;  "  permit  me  to'  dispel  t!ie  reasonable  doubts  of 
ur  confrere,"  and  he  took  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  paper 
'hich  he  presented  to  Rameau  ;  on  it  were  written  these 
words : — 

Tliis  evening,  May  14.  Demonstration. — Faubourg  do 
Temple.— Watch  events,  under  orders  of  A.  M.  Bid  the 
youngest  member  take  that  first  opportunity  to  test  nerves  and 
discretion.     He  ie  not  to  act,  but  to  observe." 

No  name  was  appended  to  this  instruction,  but  a  cipher  in- 
telligible bo  all  members  of  the  Council  as  significant  of  its  presi- 
dent. Jean  I.ebeau. 

"  If  1  err  not,"  said  the  Italian,  "  Citizen  Rameau  is  our 
youngest  any 

Rameau    paused.      The    penalties   for  disobedience   to    an 


order  of  the  President  of  the  Council  were  too  formidable  to 
be  disregarded.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  though  bia 
name  was  not  mentioned,  he,  Rameau,  was  accurately  desig- 
nated as  the  youngest  member  uF  the  Council.  Still,  however 
he  might  have  owed  his  present  position  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lebeau,  there  was  nothing  in  the  conversation  of  M.  de 
Mauleon  which  would  tvmrant  pirtii'ijiatioii  in  a  |«>pular  tmeute 
by  the  edit-orofajouni.il  beloneing  to  that  mocker  of  the  nob, 
Ah:  bat— and  here  again  he  glanced  over  the  paper— he  was 
asked  "  not  to  aet,  but  to  observe."  To  observe  was  the  duty 
of  a  journalist.  Ho  might  gi.  to  tin:  'IpniorK-t  ration  as  De  Mm- 
-  d  he  bad  gone  to  the  Communist  Glnb,  a  philoso- 
phical sj>-otator. 

"  You  do  not  disobey  this  order  1 "  said  the  Pole,  crossing 
his  arms. 

"  I  shrill  certainly  go  into  the  Faubourg  du  Temple  this  even- 
ing," an Bwered  Rameau,  drily  ;  "  I  have  lui-irus-  tli.it  unv." 

"  Bon  !  "  said  the  Pole ;  "  I  did  not  think  you  would  fail  us, 
though  you  do  edit  a  journal  which  says  not  a  word  on  the 
duties  that  bind  the  French  people  to  the  resuscitation  of  Po- 
land." 

DOt  pronounced  in  decided  accents  upon  the  cause 
of  the  hitman  race,"  put  in  the  Italian,  whispering. 

"  I  do  not  write  the  political  articles  in  "  Lt  Sent  Commun,' 

I  d  I  suppose  thai  our  president  is  satisfied 

■    ■ 

person  who  (!"■        Have  you  more  to  say  I     Pardon  mo,  my 

clone,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  me." 

Ino  1  "  said  tin-  Italian,  "we  will  detain  \oii  no  longer." 

i,  with  bow  and  smile,  he  gltdi  d  towards  the  dour. 

"  Confrere"  muttered  the  Polo,  lingering,  "you  must  have 

rich  !— ilo  not  forget  the  wrongs  of  Poland— 1  am 

tentative—]     speaking  in  that  character,  not   as 

dividually — /have  not  breakfasted  !  " 

Karoeau,  U>o  thoroughly  Parisian   not  to  be  as  lavish  of  IT 

own  money  us  he  was  envious  of  another's,  slipped  some  pieces 

0  the,  Pole's  hand.     The  Pole's  bosom  heavea  with 

nly  emotion — "These  pieces  bear  the  effigies  of  the)  tyrftBt 

1  from  disgrace  by  their  u 


tween 
»H 

Rame 
patrio 


plagiarized  from  De  Mauleon. 

The  Italian,  whose  ear  was  inured  to  whispers,  heard  and 
turned  round  as  he  stood  at  the  threshold. 

"No,  wn/Vire  of  France— no,  confrere  of  Polaud— I  am  Italian. 
All  ways  to  take  the  life  of  an  enemy  are  honourable — no  way 
is  honourable  which  begs  money  from  a  friend." 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Rameau  was  driven  in  his  comfortable 
coupi  to  the  Faubourg  du  Temple. 

Suddenly,  at  the  angle  of  a  street,  his  coachman  was  stopped 
— a  rough-looking  man  appeared  at  the  door — "  Di 
pelit  bourge&is."     Behind  the  rough- looking  man  were  menacing 

Rameau  was  not  physically  a  coward — very  few  Frenchmen 
are,  still  fewer  Parisians  ;  and  still  fewer,  no  matter  what  their 
biithplace,  the  men  whom  we  call  vain — the  men  who  overmuch 
covet  distinction,  and  overmuch  dread  reproach. 

"  Why  should  I  descend  at  your  summons  1  " 
haughtily.     "  Bah  !  Coachman,  drive  on  !  " 

The  rough  looking  man  opened  the  door,  and  silently  ex- 
tended a  hand  to  Rameau,  saying  genlly:  "  Take  my  advice, 
man  bourgeois.  Get  out, — we  want  your  carriage,  It  is  a  day 
of  barricades — every  little  helps,  even  your  coupe. 

While  this  man  spoke,  others  gesticulated  ;  some  shrieked 
out,  "He  is  an  employer,  he  thinks  he  can  drive  over  the  em- 
ployed I  "  Some  leader  of  the  crowd — a  Parisian  crowd  always 
has  a  classical  leader,  who  has  never  read  the  classics— thun- 
dered forth,  " Tarquin's  car  !  "  "Down  with Tarquin."  There- 
with came  a  yell,    "A  la  lanternt — TarquijL" 

We  Anglo  Saxons,  of  the  old  country  or  the  new,  are  not 
familiarized  to  the  dread  rear  of  a  populace  delighted  to  have 
a  Roman  authority  for  tearing  us  to  pieces  ;  still  Americans 
know  what  is  Lynch  law.  Rameau  was  in  danger  of  Lynch 
law,  when  suddenly  a  face  not  unknown  to  him  interposed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  rough-looking  man. 

"  Ha  I  "  cried  this  new  comer,  "  My  young  confrere,  Gustavo 
Rameau,  welcome!  Citizens,  make  way.  1  answer  lor  this 
patriot— 1,  Aimand   Monnier.     He  comes  to  help  us      It 


the  way  you  renin  ton  1 "    Then  ii 

"  Come  out.     Give  your  eottpi  to  the  barricAde,     Whal  m 

such  rubbish  1    Trust  to  me— I  expected  you.    Hist! — Lebara 
bids  me  see  that  you  are  Bare." 

Ramean  then,  seeking  to  drape  himself  in  majesty, — as  the 

aristocrats  of  journalism  in  a  city  wherein  no  other  aristocracy 

is  recognised,  naturally  and  commendably  do,  when  ignorance 

■  '1  with  physii.il  strength  asserts  itself  to  be  a  power 

which  the  power  of  knowledge  is  what  a  learned  poodl 

lameau  then-  descended  from  his  cmipi,  and  said 

Titan  of  labour,  as  a  French  marquis  might  have  said  to 

dot,  and  as  when  the  French  marquis  bus  become  a  ghost  of 

the  past,  the  man  who  keei>s  a  tmijif  says  to  the  man  who  mends 

jis  ■rheela,  "  Honesbfellow,  I  trust  you." 

Monnier  led  the  journalist  through  the  mob  to  the  rear  of 
the  barricade  hastily  constructed.     Here  were  assembled  very 

'roups. 

The  majority  being  ragged  boys,   the  gamins  of  Paris,  com- 

■  era)  women  of  no  reputable  appearance,  some 

ly,  some  gaudily  apparelled.     The  crowd  did  nol 

a*  if  the  business  in  hand  was  a  very  serious  one.     Amidst  the 

din  of  voices  the  sound  of  laughter  r<*i'  j-iedi'inimnit;  ji'yts  un- i 

'   Hew  from  lip  to  lip.     The  astonishing  good  humour  oi 

,    not  yet  excited  into  the  ferocity  that  grows 

■  it.     It  was  less  like  a  popular  inuuU 

than  a  gathering  of  school  leys,  bent  not  leas  on  fun  than  on 

mischief.     But  still  amid  Litis  gay  i  r  crowd  were  sinister  lowering 

the  fiercest  were  not  thoseofthe  very  poor,  but  rather 

ixane  who,  to  judge  by   their   dress,  seemed  well  off — of 

to  yet  higher  grades.     Kani'titt  distinguished 

da   da    Pawns,   the    philosophical 

young  iong-haired  artists,  middle-wed  writers 

■i"  ait  press,  itt  close    neighbourhood  with  ruffians 

.-  -un  aspect,  who  might  have  been  newly  returned    from 

None    were    regularly    armed,    still  revolvers 

kets  and    long   knivet  were  by  no  menus  unftrq 

lie  rioters.      The  wlmle  serrie  ». 

and  the  disson  ml  tumult  of  yells  and 


pressionable  nerves.  He  felt  that  which  is  the  prevalent  charac- 
ter of  a  Parisian  riot — the  intoxication  of  an  impulsi 
sympathy  ;  coming  there  as  a  reluctant  spectator,  if  action 
commenced,  he  would  have  bei-n  borne  readily  into  the  thick 
of  the  action --lie  could 'not  have  helped  it ;  already  he  grew 
impatient  of  the  suspense  of  strife.  Monnier  having  deposited 
him  safely  with  his  back  to  a  wall,  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
handy  for  flight,  if  flight  became  expedient,  had  left  liim  for 
several  minutes,  having  business  elsewhere.  Suddenly  the 
whisper  of  the  Italian  stole  into  his  ear — "  These  men  are  fools. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  do  business — this  does  not  hurt  the 
Robber  of  Nice — Garibaldi's  Nice — they  should  have  left  it  to 
me." 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"  I  have  invented  a  new  machine,"  whispered  the  Friend  of 
Humanity ;  "  it  would  remove  ail  at  one  blow— lion  and  lioness, 
whelp  and  jackals— and  then  the  Revolution  if  you  will!  not 
this  paltry  tumult.  The  cause  of  the  human  race  is  being 
frittered  away.  I  am  disgustad  with  Leheau.  Thrones  are 
not  overturned  by  gamins." 

Before  Rameau  could  answer,  Monnier  rejoined  him.  The 
artisan's  face  was  overcast— his  lips  comprest,  yet  quivering 
with  indignation.  "  Brother,"  he  said  to  Rameau,  "  to-day  the 
cause  is  betrayed" — (the  word  Iraki  was  just  then  coining  into 
vogue  at  Paris)— the  blmisci  1  counted  on  are  recreant.  I  have 
just  learned  that  all  is  quiet  in  the  other  Quarliers  where  the 
rising  was  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  this.  We  are  in 
yiii  I'ljinn — the  soldiers  will  be  down  on  ub  in  a  few  miuutes- 
hark  !  don't  you  hear  the  distant  tramp  1  Nothing  for  us  hut  to 
die  likemen.  Our  blood  will  be  avenged  later.  Here,"  and  he 
thrust  a  revolver  into  Rameau' s  hand.     Then  with  a  lusty  voice 


■'  Vint  Icpeiqrfc! 


that  rang  through  the  crowd,   he  shouted. 

The  rioters   caught  and    re-echoed  the  cry,  mingled  with  other 

cries,  "  Vive  la  Ripublique  I     Vive  le  draptau  rouge  1" 

The  slioute  were  yet  at  their  full  when  a  strong  hand  grasped 
Monnier's  aim,  and  a  clear,  deep,  but  low  voice  thrilled  through 
his  ear — "  Obey  I — I  warned  you.     No  fight  to-day.    Time 
ripe.     All  that  is  needed  is  done — do  not  undo  it     Hist 
\S  de  Vilh  are  force  enough  to  disperse  the  SW*W  of 


gnats.     Behind  the  Strgeirs  come  snldiers  who  will  not  frater- 
nise.    Lose  not  one  life  to-day.     The  morrow,  when  we  shall 
man — nay,  every  //umin,  will  dawn  soon.     Answer 
not.     Obey  !"     The  same  strung  hand,  quitting  it,-    hold  on 
Hannier,  then  seized  Eamean  by  the  wrist,  and  the  same  deep 
Toiee  said,  "  Come  with  me."     Rameau,  turning  in  amaze,  not 
unmixed  with  anger,  saw  beside  him  a  tail  man  with  sombrero 
hat  pressed  clow  over  his  head,  and  in  the  blouse  of  a  labourer, 
but  through  such  disguise  he  recognised  the  pale  grey  whiskers 
and  green  spectacles  of  Lebeau.      He  yielded  passively  to  the 
gra^p  that  led  him  away  down  the  deserted  street  at  the  angle. 
At  the  further  end  of  that  street,  however,  was  heard  the 
id  "f  hoofs. 

taking  the  mob  at  its  rear."  said  Lebeau, 

n  B  have  not  a  moment  to  lose— this  way,"  and  he 

plunged  into  a  dismal  court,  then  into  a  labyrinth  of  lanes, 

■■■■■an.     They  issued  at  last  on  the 

in  which  the  usual  loungers  were  quietly  sauntering, 

■  rudoua  of  the  riot  elsewhere.  "Now,  take  that 
fiacre  and  go  home  ;  write  down  yom  impressions  of  what  you 
nave  seen,  and  take  your  MS.  to  M.  de  Mauleon."    Lebeau 

■  ■!  him. 

Meanwhile   nil  happened   as  Lebeau    bad    predicted.     The 

wed  themselves  in  front  of  the  barricades,  a 

small  tremp  of  mounted  soldiers  appeared  in  the  rear.     Themob 

i!'-  first  with  yells  and  a  shower  of  Btones  ;  at  the 

■  last  they  fled  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  Sergeiis  de 
Villr,  calmly  scaling  the  barricades,  carried  oft"  in  triumph,  as 

■  I  war,  4  gamins,  3  women,  and  1  Irishman,  loudly 
innocence   and    shrieking  "  Mnrther."      So  ended 

that  first  inglorious  rise  against  the  plebiscite  and  the  Empire, 
D  the  14th  of  May,  1870. 

'From  Isnura  Gioogna  Co  Madame  de  GranlmtxnU. 

•'Saturday,  May  21,  187a 
I  ant  still,  dearest  Eululie,  under  the  excitement  of  niiprts- 
■  wholly  new  to  me.     I  have  this  day  witnessed  one  of 
i«  which  take  us  out  of  our  private  life,  not  into  the 
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world  of  fiction,  but  of  history,  in  which  we  live  as  in  the  lift 
of  it  nation.  You  know  how  intimate  I  have  become  with 
Valerie  Duplmis.  She  is  in  herself  bo  charming  in  her  com- 
bination of  petulant  wilfulness  and  guileless  itainU  that  sbe 
illicit  sit  as  a  model  for  one  of  your  exquisite  heroines.  H*r 
father,  who  is  in  great  favour  at  Court,  had  tickets  for  the  Hull', 
tits  Eta's  of  the  Louvre  to  day — when,  as  the  journals  will  teil 
you,  the  results  of  the  plibufHe  were  formally  announced  to 
the  Emperor— and  I  accompanied  him  and  Valerie.  I  felt,  on 
e-tering  the  hall,  as  if  I  had  been  living  for  months  in  an 
atmosphere  of  false  rumours,  for  those  I  chiefly  meet  in  the 
ci  ivies  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  the  wits  and  f-in-m 
nit  such  circle,  are  nearly  all  hostile  to  the  Eiuwtw. 
iv.',  at  least,  in  asserting  the  decline  of  his  popularity 
jlnre  of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  predicting  his  down- 
riding  the  notion  of  a  successor  in  bis  sou.  WV1L  I 
>t  how  tci  reconcile  these  statements  with  the  spectatk 
.eheld  to-day. 

of  acclamation  amidst  which  the  Emperor 
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g  of  politics,  still  fool  the  link  that  unites  Ait 
■  :!i  the  first  your  Majesty  baa  looked  fur- 
ward  to  the  time  when  this  concentration  oi  power  would  no 
longer  correspond  ti>  the  &.-i|iir:uion-  of  n  tranquil  and  rcaaanta-J 
country,  and  foreseeing  the   prugraaa  of  nodaru     ■>    ■ 

dined  that"  Liberty  must  be  the  crowning  or  the  eilihiv." ' 
Passing  then  over  the  previous  gradual  advances,  in 

■  -i  Mii-iiT-,  the  President  l-iluk-  to  the'  present  self-abnegation , 
unprecedented  in  history,'  and  '■>  i  he  vindication  of  that  pidltis- 

icb  I  have  heard  so  assailed,  viz.  :— Fidelity  Uj  ■  ■ 
principle  upon  which  the  throne  wns  founded,  111(111  ted  t'jat  so 
important  a   modification  of  a  power  bestowed  by  tin 
should   not  be  nude  without,  the   participation   1!   ilie  peupln 
[selves.    Then,  enumerating  the  millions  who  had  welcomed 
th«  new  form  of  government—  the   President  paused  a  second 
or  two,  as  if  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  every  one   present 
held  his  breath,  till,  in  a  deeper  voice,  through  which  there 
ran  a  quiver  that  thrilled  through  the  hall,  he  concluded  with 
—  'France   is   with   you;  France   places   the   cause   of  liberty 
nnder  the  protection  of  your  dynasty  and  the  great  bodies  of 
with  him  1     I   know  not;  lint  if  the 
.  1  been  in  the  hall  ;•;  ih.it  moment,  I 
■nld  have  felt,  the  power  ol  that  wonderful  sym- 
pathy which  compels  nil  the  hearts  in  great  audiences  to  heat 
IS  accord,  and  would  have  answered,  '  II  is  true." 

■'  All  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  Emperor,  and  I  r  lotted  fen  ■■yes 
which  wen    not.   moist   with  tears.      You   know  tliafc 

tie    face   of  his — a   face   which    sometimes   disappoints 

ejtpect.it ion.      But  there  is  that  in  it  which  1   have  seen  in  no 

other,  but  which  i  can   imagine   to  have  been   common  to  the 

m  of  old,  the  dignitj   that  arises  from  self-control— an 

moved   from  the    elation  of  joy.  (lie 

now — noL  unbecoming  to  one  who  has  known 

great  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  and   is  prepared   alike   for  her 

MlleS. 

"  I  had  looked  a',  that  face  while  M.  Schneider  was  reading 
the  addrc--^— tt  moved  not  a  muscle,  it  might  have  been  a  face 
of  rcji  '■  .  .it  moments  the  words   wen-  lii 

in  applause,  and  the  Empress,  striving  at  equal  composure,  still 
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allowed  ua  to  see  a  movement  of  her  eyelids — a  tremble  on 
lips.  The  boy  at  his  right,  heir  to  his  dynasty,  had  his  looks 
fixed  on  the  President,  as  if  eagerly  swallowing  each  word  in 
the  address,  save  once  or  twice,  when  he  looked  round  the  hf.U 
curiously,  and  with  a  smile  as  a  mere  child  might  look.  He 
struck  me  as  a  mere  child.  Next  to  the  Prince  was  one  of 
those  countenances  which  once  seen  are  never  to  be  forgi 
—the  true  Napoleonic  type,  brooding,  thoughtful,  ominoi 
beautiful.  But  not  with  the  serene  energy  that  character!, 
the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon  when  Emperor  and  wholly 
without  the  restless  eagerness  for  action  which  i  s  stamped  in 
the  Ic.lii  until ne  of  Napoleon  when  First  Consul — no,  iu  Prince 
Napoleon  there  is  the  beauty  to  which,  as  woman,  I  could 
never  give  my  heart— were  I  man,  the  intellect  that  would  not 
command  my  trust.  But,  nevertheli-ss,  in  beauty  it  is  signal, 
and  iu  that  beauty  the  expression  of  intellect  is  predominant. 

"  Oh  I  dear  Eulalic,  how  I  am  digressing.  The  Emperor 
spoke— and  believe  me,  Eulalie,  whatever  the  journals  or  your 
compatriots  may  insinuate,  there  is  in  that  man  no  sign  of  de- 
clining intellect  or  failing  health.  I  care  not  what  may  be  his 
years,  but  that  man  is  in  mind  and  in  health  as  young  as  Cwsar 
when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

"  The  old  cling  to  the  past — they  do  not  go  forward  to 
future.  There  was  no  going  back  in  that  speech  of  the  Ei 
peror.  There  was  something  grand  and  something  young 
the  modsflty  with  which  he  put  aside  all  references  to  tt 
which  iiB  Empire  had  done  in  the  past,  and  said  with  a  sim] 
earnMt&ett  of  manner  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe  :- 

" '  We  must  more  than  ever  look  fearlessly  forward  t 
future.  Who  can  be  opposed  to  the  progressive  march 
regime  founded  by  a  great  people  in  the  midst  of  polii 
disturbance,  and  which  now  is  fortified  by  liberty  1 ' 

"  As  he  closed,  the  walls  of  that  vast  hall  seemed  to 
with  an  applause  that  must  have  been  heard  on  the  other 
of  the  Seine, 

"  '  PiveiEmi'treurf 

"  '  Five  I'lmpirairite  ! ' 

"  Five  It  Prince  Imperial  I ' — and  the  last  cry  was  yet 
prolonged  than  the  others,  as  if  to  affirm  the  dynasty. 


"  Certainly  I  can  imagine  no  Court  in  the  old  day*  of  chi- 
valry more  splendid  than  the  audience  in  that  grand  boll  of 
the  Louvre.  To  the  right  of  the  throne  nil  the  arnboasadwi 
of  the  civilized  world  in  the  Maze  of  their  rich  costumes  ud 
manifold  orders.  In  the  gallery  at  the  left,  yet  more 
the  dresses  and  jewels  of  the  Dames  d'hmmeur  and  of  the  great 
officers  of  State.  And  when  the  Empress  rose  to  depart)  cer- 
tainly my  fancy  cannot  picture  a  more  queen-like  image,  r.r  .me 
toataeemed  more  in  unison  with  the  representation  of  royal 
pomp  and  power.  The  very  dress  of  a  colour  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  beauty  »f  most  women  equally  fair — a 

deep  golden  colour  — (Valerie  profanely  tailed  it  hulf)  —  sir -I 

so  to  suit  the  splendour  of  the  ceremony  and  the  day  ;  it  seemed 

Piti;ly  form  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  sunlight  reflected 
m  itself*  Day  seemed  darkened  when  that  sunlight  passed. 
ay. 
"1  fear  you  will  think  I  have  suddenly  grown  senile  to  the 
gauds  and  shows  of  more  royalty.  I  ask  myself  if  that  be  so 
— I  think  not.  Surely  it  is  a  higher  sense  of  greatness  which 
has  been  impressed  on  me  by  the  pageant  of  to-day  :  I  feel  as 
if  there  were  brought  vividly  before  me  the  majesty  of  France, 
■  ntation  of  the  ruler  she  has  crowned. 
:  10  uif  there,  in  I  hat  hall,  I  found  a  refuge  from  all 
the  warring  contests  in  which  no  two  seem  to  me  in  agreement 
m  to  the  sort  of  government  to  be  established  in  place  of  the 
present.  The  '  Libert]  '  clamoured  for  by  one  would  cut  the 
throat  of  the  '  Liberty  '  worshipped  by  another. 

"  1  see  a  thousand  phantom  lorins  of  Lideuty,  but  only 
one  living  ajmbol  of  Ouqer — that  which  spoke  from  a  throue 
to-day." 


Isaura  left  her  letter  uncompleted.  On  the  following  Men 
.  day  she  was  present  at  a  crowded  toiri*  given  by  M.  Louvier. 
Among  the  guests  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  ol 
the  Opposition,  including  that  vivacious  n 
ings,  M.  P — — , whom Savann  entitled  "the  French  Sheridan:" 
if  laws  could  be  framed  in  epigrams  he  would  be  also  the 
French  Solon. 
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There,  too,  was  Victor  de  Man  Icon,  regarded  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  equal  admiration  and  distrust.  For  the  difr 
trust,  he  himself  pleasantly  accounted  in  talk  with  Savaria 

"  How  can  I  expect  to  be  trusted  t  I  represent '  Common 
Sense ; '  every  Parisian  likes  Common  Sense  in  print,  and  cries 
'Jc  si«i  Iraki '  when  Common  Sense  is  to  be  put  into  action" 
A  group  of  admiring  listeners  had  collected  round  one  (per- 
haps tin;  most  brilliant)  of  those  oratorical  lawyers  by  whom, 
in  France,  the  respect  for  all  law  has  been  so  often  talked 
away  ;  he  was  speaking  of  the  Saturday's  ceremonial  with 
eloquent  indignation.  It  was  a  mockery  to  France  to  talk  of 
her  placing  Liberty  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire. 

TliL'ie  was  a  flagrant,  token  of  the  military  force  under  which 
civil  freedom  was  held  in  the  very  dress  of  the  Emperor  and 
bis  insignificant  son:  the  first  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  of 
Division  ;  tin-  second,  forsooth,  in  that  of  a  Sous  Lieutenant  / 
Then  otln-r  liberal  chiefs  chimed  in — "The  army,"  said  one, 
"  was  an  absurd  expense  :  it  must  be  put  down  " — "  The  world 
was  grown  too  civilized  for  war,"  said  another — "  The  Empress 
'.-ridden,"  said  a  third — "  Churches  might  be  toler  " 


destroy  it,  are  you  prepared  with  remedies  for  earthquake* 
91  actons  than  their  pills  1  " 

"  I  reply  as  a  famous  English  statesman,  when  in  opposition, 

plied  to  a  somewhat  similar  question,  '  I  don't  prescribe  till 

n  called  in.'" 

''To  judge  hy  the  seven  millions  and  a  half  whose  votes 
were  announced  on  Saturday,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Emperor  was  greeted,  there  is  too  little  fear  of  an  earth- 
quake fur  a  good  trade  to  the  pills  of  these  tneXHStn  ■,  or  for  fair 
play  to  the  remedies  you  will  not  disclose  till  called  in." 

"  Ah !   mademoixr.llK,  playful  wit  from  lips  Dot   formed  for 

filiti'-s  makes me  forget  all  about  emperors  and  earthquakes. 
;i    that  commonplace   compliment — remember  1   am   a 
Frenchman,  and  cannot  help  being  frivolous." 

"  Yon  rebuke  my  presumption  too  gently.  True,  I  ought  not 
to  intrude  political  subjects  on  one  like  you — I  understand  so 
little  about  them— but  this  is  my  excuse,  I  so  desire  to  know 
nton." 

M.  de  Mmileon  paused,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly  with  a 
kindly,  half-compassionate  look,  wholly  free  from  the  imperii- 
o\  jmllantry,     "Young  poetess,"  he  said,  softly,  "you 
car ■'  fur  politics!     Happy,  indeed,  is  he— and  whether  he  suo- 
■  his  ambition  abroad,  proud  should  he  be  of  an 
nutrition  crowned  at  home — he  who  has  made  you  desire  to 
more  of  politics  I" 
The  girl  felt  the  blood  surge  to  her  temples.     How  could  eh* 
have  been  to  self-eonfest  !      She  made  no  reply,  nor  did  M.  de 
Mauleon  teem  to  expect  one  ;  with  that  rare  delicacy  of  high 
.  appears  in  France  to  belong  to  a  former  genera- 
changed  his  tone,  and  went  on  as  if  there  had  been  no 
■ii  to  the  question  her  words  implied. 
"  You  think  the  Empire  secure — that  it  is  menaced  by  no 
earthquake  1     You  deceive  yourself.     The  Emperor  began  with 
a  fatal  mi.it.ike,  but  a  mistake  it  needs  many  years  to  discover. 
slow  natural  process  of  adjustment  between 
ud  and  supply — employer   and  workmen.     He  desired — 
;  .'iii — to  make  Paris  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
■  i  na]  monument  of  lus  reigu.     In  so  doing,  he  sought  to 
create  artificial  modes  of  content  for  revolutionary  workmen. 
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Never  lias  any  iiiler  had  such  tender  heed  of  manual  labour  to 
the  disparagement  of  intellectual  culture.  Paris  is  embellished ; 
Paris  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  j  other  great  towns  have  fol- 
lowed its  example  ;  they,  too,  have  rows  of  piilaces  and  temples. 
Well,  the  time  comes  when  the  magician  can  no  longer  give 
work  to  the  spirits  lie  raises;  then  they  must  fall  on  him  and 
rend  :  out  of  the  very  houses  he  built  for  the  better  habitation 
of  workmen  will  flock  the  malcontents  who  cry,  '  Down  with 
the  Empire!'  On  the  21st  of  May  you  witnessed  the  pompous 
ceremony  which  announces  to  the  Empire  a  vast  majority  of 
voteB,  that  will  be  utterly  useless  to  it  except  as  food  for  gun- 
powder in  the  times  that  are  at  hand.  Seven  days  before,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  there  was  a  riot  in  the  Faubourg  du  Tempi* — 
easily  put  down — you  scarcely  hear  of  it.  That  riot  Was  not  the 
less  necessary  to  those  who  would  wain  the  Empire  that  it  is 
mortal.  True,  the  riot  disperses — hut  it  is  unpunished:  riot 
unpunished  is  a  revolution  begun.  The  earthquake  is  nearer 
than  you  think;  and  for  that 'earthquake  what  are  the  pilLt 
you  quacks  advertise  i  They  prate  of  an  age  too  enlightened 
for  war;  they  would  mutilate  the  arnij  —  iulv,  disband  it.  if  they 
could — with  Prussia  next  door  to  France.  Prussia,  desiring, 
not  unreasonably,  to  take  that  place  in  the  world  which 
France  now  holds,  will  never  challenge  France— if  she  did,  she 
would  be  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  find  a  second;  Prussia, 
knowing  that  she  has  to  do  with  the  vainest,  the  most  con- 
ceited, the  rashesl  antagonist  that  ever  flourished  a  rapier  iuto 
the  face  of  &  spadnssin — Prussia  will  make  Franco  challenge  her. 
"  And  how  do  ms  messieurs  deal  with  the  French  army  t  Do 
they  dare  say  to  the  ministers,  '  Reform  it  t'  Do  they  dare  say, 
'  Prefer  for  men  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  obey — discipline  w 
equality — insist  on  the  distinction  between  the  officer  and  the 
private,  and  never  confound  it — Prussian  officers  are  well-edu- 
cated gentlemen,  see  that  yours  are  1'  Oh,  no!  they  are  demo- 
crats too  staunch  not  to  fraternise  with  an  armed  mob  ;  they  ' 
content  themselves  with  grudging  an  extra  sou  to  the  Com- 
missariat, and  winking  at.  the  millions  fraudulently  pocketed 
by  some  '  Liberal  contractor.'  Dim  dtit  dk-itx  '  Fiance  to  be 
beaten,  not  as  at  Waterloo  by  hosts  combined,  but  in  fair 
duel  by  a  single  foe !     Oh,  the  shame,  the  shame  I     But  as  L 
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French  army  is  now  organised,  beaten  she  must  be,  if  she  meets 
the  march  of  the  German." 

"  You  appal  me  with  your  sinister  predictions,"  said  Isaura  ; 
"  but,  happily,  there  is  no  sign  of  war.  M.  Duplessis,  who  is 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  told  us  only  the  other  day 
that  Napoleon,  on  learning  the  result  of  the  Plebiscite,  said': 
'The  foreign  journalists  who  have  been  insisting  that  the 
Empire  cannot  co-exist  with  free  institutions,  will  no  longer 
hint  that  it  can  be  safely  assailed  from  without.1  And  more 
than  ever  I  may  say,  U Empire  c'cst  la  paix  /" 

Monsieur  de  Mauleon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "The  old 
•tory — Troy  and  the  wooden  horse."  • 

"  Tell  me,  M.  de  Mauleon,  why  do  you,  who  so  despise  the 
Opposition,  join  with  it  in  opposing  the  Empire." 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  Empire  opposes  me ;  while  it  lasts  I 
cannot  be  even  a  DipuU;  when  it  is  cone—  heaven  knows  what 
I  may  be,  perhaps  Dictator — one  thing  you  may  rely  upon, 
that  I  would,  if  not  Dictator  myself,  support  any  man  who  was 
better  fitted  for  that  task." 

"  Better  fitted  to  destroy  the  liberty  which  he  pretended  to 
fight  fori" 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  replied  M.  de  Mauleon,  imperturbably — 
"  better  fitted  to  establish  a  good  government  in  lieu  of  the 
bad  one  he  had  fought  against,  and  the  much  worse  govern- 
ments that  would  seek  to  turn  France  into  a  madhouse,  and 
make  the  .maddest  of  the  inmates  the  mad  doctor  1"  He  turned 
away,  and  here  their  conversation  ended. 

But  it  so  impressed  Isaura,  that  the  same  night  she  concluded 
her  letter  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  by  giving  a  sketch  of  its 
substance,  prefaced  by  an  ingenious  confession  that  she  felt  less 
•anguine  confidence  in  the  importance  of  the  applauses  which 
had  greeted  the  Emperor  at  the  Saturday's  ceremonial,  and 
ending  thus :  UI  can  but  confusedly  transcribe  the  words  oi 
this  singular  man,  and  can  give  you  no  notion  of  the  manner 
and  the  voice  which  made  them  eloquent.  Tell  me,  can  there 
be  any  troth  in  his  gloomy  predictions  ?  I  try  not  to  think  so, 
but  they  seem  to  rest  over  that  brilliant  hall  of  the  Louvre  like 

ominous  thunder-cloud." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

tHE  Marquis  de  Bochebriant  was  seated  in  his  pleasant 
apartment,  glancing  carelessly  at  the.  envelopes  of  many 
notes  and  letters  lying  yet  unopened  on  his  hreakfast- 
table.  He  had  risen  late  at  noon,  for  he  had  not  gone  to  bed 
till  dawn.  The  niglit  had  been  spent  at  bis  club— over  the  card- 
table — by  no  means  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Marquis. 
The  reader  will  have  learned  through  the  conversation  racoMM 
in  a  former  chapter  between  lln  Mauleon  and  Engnernuui  de 
Vandem  ir,  that  the  austere  Seif/acur  Breton  had  become  A  fast 
viveiir  of  Paris.  He  had  ]oug  since  spent  the  remnant  of 
Louvier's  premium  of  jE  1,000,  and  he  owed  a  year's  interest. 
For  this  tast  there  was  an  excuse — M.  Colbt,  tin-  oontraotw  En 
whom  he  bad  been  advised  to  sell  the  yearly  fall  of  his  forest- 
trees,  had  removed  the  trees,  but  had  never  paid  a  sou  beyond 
the  preliminary  deposit ;  so  that  the  revenue,  out  of  which  the 
mortgagee  should  be  paid  his  interest,  was  not  forthcoming. 
Alain  had  instructed  M.  Hebert  to  press  the  contractor ;  the 
contractor  had  replied,  that  if  not  pressed  be  could  soon  settle 
all  claims,  if  pressed  be  must  declare  himself  bankrupt.  The 
Chevalier  de  Finisletre  had  laughed  at  the  alarm  which  Alain 
conceived  when  he  first  found  himself  in  the  condition  of 
debtor  for  a  sum  he  could  not  pay — creditor  for  a  siuu  be  could 
not  recover. 

" Bagatelle !"  said  the  Chevalier.  "Tschu!  Colh.t,  if  you 
give  him  time,  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Louvjer 
knows  it.  Loiivier  will  not  trouble  you — Louvier,  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world.     I'll  call  on  him  and  explain  matters." 

It  U  to  be  presumed  that  the  Chevalier  did  so  explain,  for 
though  both  at  the  first,  and  quite  recently  at  the  second  de- 
fault of  payment,  Alain  received  letters  from  M.  Louvier's  pro- 
fessional agent,  as  reminders  of  interest  due,  and  as  re niieaU  for 
its  payment,  the  Chevalier  assured  him  that  these  application* 
were  formalities  of  convention — that  Louvior,  in  fact,  knew 
nothing  about  thein  ;  and  when  dining  with  tU<  irrcat.  financier 
himself,  and  cordially  welcomed  and  called  "  Mon  cher," 
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had  taken  him  aside  and  commenced  explanation  and  excuse, 
Louvier  had  cut  him  short  "  Ptste  I  don't  mention  such  trifles. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  business — that  concerns  my  agent ; 
such  a  thing  as  friendship — that  concerns  me.     Allezl" 

Thus  M.  de  Rochebriant,  confiding  in  debtor  and  in  creditor, 
had  suffered  twelve  months  to  glide  by  without  much  heed  of 
either,  and  more  than  lived  up  to  an  income  amply  sufficient 
indeed  for  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  bachelor,  but  needing  more 
careful  thrift  than  could  well  be  expected  from  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  France,  cast  so  young  into  the 
rortex  of  the  most  expensive  capital  in  the  world. 

The  poor  Marquis  glided  into  the  grooves  that  slant  down- 
ward, much  as  the  French  Marquis  of  tradition  was  wont  to 
slide ;  not  that  he  appeared  to  livt;  extravagantly,  but  he  nee«led 
all  he  had  for  his  pocket-money,  and  had  lost  that  dread  of 
being  in  debt  which  he  had  brought  up  from  the  purer  atmos- 
phere oi  Bretagne. 

But  there  were  some  debts  which,  of  course,  a  Rochebriant 
must  pay — debts  of  honour — and  Alain  had,  on  the  previous 
night,  incurred  such  a  debt,  and  must  pay  it  that  day.  He  had 
been  strongly  tempted,  when  the  debt  rose  to  the  figure  it  had 
attained,  to  risk  a  change  of  luck ;  but  whatever  his  impru- 
dence, he  was  incapable  of  dishonesty.  If  the  luck  did  not 
change,  and  he  lost  more,  he  would  be  without  means  to  meet 
his  obligations.  As  the  debt  now  stood,  he  calculated  that  he 
could  just  discharge  it  by  the  sale  of  his  coupS  and  horses.  It 
is  no  wonder  he  left  his  letters  unopened,  however  charming 
they  might  be ;  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  contain  no 
cheque  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt  and  retain  his 
equipage. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  valet  announced  M.  le  Chevalier 
de  Finisterre — a  man  with  smooth  countenance,  an  air  distingui, 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  perpetual  smile. 

"  Well,  mon  cher"  cried  the  Chevalier, "  I  hope  that  you  recovered 
the  favour  of  Fortune  before  you  quitted  her  green-table  last 
night.     When  I  left  she  seemed  very  cross  with  you." 

"  And  bo  continued  to  the  end,"  answered  Alain,  with  well- 
simulated  gaiety— much  too  bon  gtnHlhomme  to  betray  rage  or 
mgijimh  for  pecuniary  loss. 


"  After  all,"  said  De  Finisterre,  lighting  his  cigarette,    "  the 
uncertain  goddess  could  not  do  you   much  harm  ;  the  states 
wore  small,  and  your  adversary,  the  Prince,  never  goes  doul 
or  quits." 

"Nor  I  either.  'Small,'  however,  is  a  word  of  relative 
port ;  the  stakes  might  be  small  to  you,  to  me  large.  Entre 
nous,  cher  ami,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  purse,  and  I  have  only 
this  consolation — I  am  cured  of  play ;  not  that  I  leave  the  com- 
plaint, the  complaint  leaves  me  ;  it  can  no  more  feed  on  me 
than  a  fever  can  feed  on  a  skeleton." 

"  Are  you  Berious  9 " 

"  As  serious  as  a  mourner  who  has  just  buried  his  all." 

"His  all?     Tut,  with  such  an  estate  as  Rochebriant  !" 

For  the  first  time  in  that  talk  Alain's  countenance  becai 
overcast. 

"  And  how  long  will  Rochebriant  be  mine  1  You  know  tl 
I  hold  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  mortgagee,  whose  interest  has 
been  paid,  and  who  could,  if  he  so  pleased,  issue  notice,  take  pi 
ceedi  n  gs — that ' ' 

"Pestel"  interrupted  De  Finisterre;    "  Louvier  take 
ceedings  !  Louvier,  the  (test  fellow  in  the  world  !     But  don't 
see  his  handwriting  on  that  envelope!    No  doubt  an  invitation 
to  dinner." 

Alain  took  up  the  letter  thus  singled  forth  from  a  miscellan; 
of  epistles,  some  in  female  handwritings,  unsealed  but  ingen 
ously  twisted  into  Gordian  knots  ;  some  also  in  female  ham 
writings,  carefully  sealed  ;  others  in  ill-looking  cnvi-h 
addressed  in  bold,  legible,  clerk-like  caligraphy.  Ti 
altogether,  these  epistles  had  a  character  iu  common  ;  they 
tokened  the  correspondence  of  a  "  viveur," — regarded  from  ' 
female  side,  as  young,  handsome,  well-horn;  on  the  male  t&A 
as  a  viveur  who  had  forgotten  to  pay  his  hosier  and  tailor. 

Louvier  wrote  a  small,  not  very  intelligible,  but  very  mascu- 
line hand,  as  most  men  who  think  cautiously  and  act  promptly 
do  write.     The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

"  Cher  petit  Marquis!  "  (at  that  commencement  Alain  haughtil 
raised  his  head  and  bit  his  lips). 

"  Ofur  ptHt  Marquit, — It  ia  an  age  einee  I  have  seen 
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No  doubt  my  humble  sw'r&s  are  too  dull  for  a  brau  sdgtuttf  so 
courted.  I  forgive  you.  Would  I  were  a  beau  seigneur  at  your 
age  I  Alas  !  1  am  only  a  commonplace  man  of  busineea,  grow- 
ing old,  too  aloft  from  the  world  in  which  I  dwell.  You  can 
scarcely  be  aware  that  I  have  embarked  a  great  part  of  my 
capital  in  building  •peculations.  There  is  a  Rue  de  Louvier 
that  runs  its  drains  right  through  my  purse.  I  am  obliged  to 
call  in  the  moneys  due  to  me.  My  agent  informs  me  that  I. am 
just  7,01)0  louis  short  of  the  total  I  need — all  other  debts  being 
paid  in — and  that  there  is  a  trifle  more  than  7,000  louis  owed 
to  me  as  interest  on  my  hypothfyue  on  Rochebriatit :  kindly  pay 
into  his  hands  before  the  end  of  this  week  that  sum.  You 
have  been  too  lenient  to  Collot,  who  must  owe.  you  more  than 
that.  Send  agent  to  him.  Diwli  to  trouble  yon,  and  am  ail 
d:'saq"iir  to  think  that  my  own  pressing  necessities  compel  me 
to  urge  you  to  take  so  much  trouble.  Mais  que  /aire  1  The 
Rue  do  Louvier  stops  the  way,  and  1  must  leave*  it  to  my 
agent  to  clear  it. 

"  Accept  all  my  excuses,  with  the  assurance  of  my  sentiments 
the  most  cordial.  "Paul  Louvier." 

Alain  tossed  the  letter  to  De  Fim'sterre.  "Read  that  from 
the  best  felluw  in  the  world." 

The  Chevalier  laid  down  his  cigarette  and  read.  "  Diable!" 
he  said,  when  he  returned  the  letter  and  resumed  the  i'ij.MtvUe 
— "  Di'ilk  !  Louvier  must  be  much  pressed  for  money,  a  lie 
would  not  have  written  in  this  strain.  What  does  it  matter  1 
Collot  owes  you  more  than  7,000  louis.  Let  your  lawyer  get 
them,  and  go  to  sleep  with  both  ears  on  your  pillow." 

"  Ah  !  you  think  Collot  can  pay  if  lie  will  J" 

"  M.i  hi!  did  not  M.  Gandriu  tell  you  that  M.  Collot  was 
safe  to  buy  your  wood  at  more  money  than  any  one  else  would 
give  I " 

"Certainly,"  said  Alain,  comforted.  "Gandrin  left  that  im- 
pression do  my  mind.  I  will  set  him  on  the  man.  All  will 
come  right,  I  daresay;  but  if  it  does  not  come  right,  what 
would  Louvier  do  1 " 

"Louvier  do  I  "  answered  Finisterre,  reflectively.  "Well, 
do  you  ask  my  opinion  and  advice  1 " 

"  Earnestly  I  ask." 


"Honestly,  then,  I  answer.  I  am  a  little  on  the  Bourse 
myself— most  Parisians  are.  Louvier  has  made  a  gigantic 
speciihttion  iu  this  new  street,  and  with  so  many  other  irona 
in  the  fire  he  must  want  all  the  money  he  can  get  at.  I  dare 
say  that  if  you  do  not  pay  him  what  you  owe,  he  must  leave  it 
to  his  agent  to  take  steps  for  announcing  the  sale  of  Roche- 
briant.  But  be  detests  scandal ;  he  hates  the  notion  of  being 
severe  ;  rather  than  that,  in  spite  of  his  difficulties,  he  will  buy 
Bochebriant  of  you  at  a  better  price  than  it  can  command  at 
public  sale.  Sell  it  to  him.  Appeal  to  him  to  act  generously, 
and  you  will  flatter  him.  You  will  get  more  than  the  old 
place  is  worth.  Invest  the  surplus — live  as  you  have  done,  or 
better —and  marry  an  heiress.  Murbleuf  a  Marquis  de  Roche- 
briant,  if  he  were  60  years  old,  would  rank  high  iu  the  malri- 
mOBwl  market.  The  more  the  democrats  have  sought  to  im- 
poverish titles  and  laugh  down  historical  names,  the  more  do 
rich  democrat  fathers-in-law  seek  to  decorate  their  daughters 
with  titles  and  give  their  grandchildren  the  heritage  of  his- 
torical nameB.  You  look  shocked,  pauvrt  ami.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  Collot  will  pay.  Set  your  dug— I  mean  your  lawyer 
— at  him  ;  seize  him  by  the  throat I" 

Before  Alain  had  recovered  from  the  stately  silence  with 
which  he  had  heard  this  very  practical  counsel,  the  valet  again 
appeared  and  ushered  in  M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

There  was  no  cordial  acquaintance  between  the  visitors. 
Lemercier  was  chafed  at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  Alain's 
intimate  companionship  by  so  new  a  friend,  and  De  Finisterre 
affected  to  regard  Lemercier  as  a  would-be  exquisite  of  low 
birth  and  bad  taste. 

Alain,  too,  was  a  little  discomposed  at  the  sight  of  Lemercier, 
remembering  the  wise  cautions  which  that  old  college  friend 
had  wasted  on  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  Parisian  career, 
and  smitten  with  vain  remorse  that  the  cautious  had  heen  s 
arrogantly  slighted. 

It  was  with  some  timidity  that  he  extended  his  haud  to 
Frederic,  and  he  was  surprised  as  well  as  moved  by  the  more 
than  usual  warmth  with  which  it  was  grasped  by  the  friend  he 
had  long  neglected.  Such  affectionate  greeting  was  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  the  pride  which  characterized  Frederic  Le- 
mereier. 
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"Mafoif"  said  the  Chevalier,  glancing  towards  the  clock, 
M  how  time  flies.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  must  leave 
yon  now,  my  dear  Rochebriant  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  at  the 
olub  later — I  dine  there  to-day.    Au  plaisir,  M.  Lemercier." 


CHAPTER  1IL 


HEN  the  door  had  closed  on  the  Chevalier,  Frederic's 
countenance  became  very  grave.  Drawing  his  chair 
near  to  Alain,  he  said  :  "  We  have  not  seen  much 
of  each  other  lately, — nay,  no  excuses ;  I  am  well  aware  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Paris  has  grown  so  large  and 
so  subdivided  into  sets,  that  the  best  friends  belonging  to  differ- 
ent sets  become  as  divided  as  if  the  Atlantic  flowed  between 
them.  I  come  to-day  in  consequence  of  something  I  have  just 
heard  from  Duplessis.  Tell  me  have  you  got  the  money  for 
the  wood  you  sold  to  M.  Collot  a  year  ago  ? " 

"  No ! "  said  Alain,  falteringly. 

u  Good  heavens !  none  of  it  1  * 

"Only  the  deposit  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  of  course  I  spent, 
for  it  formed  the  greater  part  of  my  income.  What  of  Collot  ? 
Is  he  really  unsafe  ? " 

"  He  is  ruined,  and  has  fled  the  country.  His  flight  was  the 
talk  of  the  Bourse  this  morning.     Duplessis  told  me  of  it." 

Alain's  face  paled.  "  How  is  Louvier  to  be  paid  ?  Read 
that  letter ! " 

Lemercier  rapidly  scanned  his  eye  over  the  contents  of  Lou- 
Tier's  letter. 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  you  owe  this  man  a  year's  interest — 
more  than  7,000  louis  1 " 

"  Somewhat  more — yes.  But  that  is  not  the  first  care  that 
troubles  me — Rochebriant  may  be  lost,  but  with  it  not  my 
honour.  I  owe  the  Russian  Prince  300  louis,  lost  to  him  last 
night  at  ecartd.  I  must  find  a  purchaser  for  my  coupd  and 
horses  ;  they  cost  me  600  louis  last  year,— do  you  know  any 
one  who  will  give  me  three  1 " 
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"  Pooh  1  I  will  give  you  six ;  your  alemm  alone  is  worth  htlf 
the  money  ]  " 

"  My  dear  Frederic,  I  will  Dot  sell  them  to  yon  on  any  ae- 
count      But  yon  have  so  many  friends " 

"  Who  would  give  their  soul  to  say,  'I  bought  these  horses 
of  lun hebria nt.'  Of  course  I  do.  Ha  1  young  Rameau,  JOQ 
are  acquainted  with  him  I " 

"  Kameau  !  I  never  heard  of  him  l1* 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  then  what  is  fame]  Rameau  is  the 
editor  of  '  Le  Sent  Commun.'    You  read  that  journal !  " 

"  Yes,  it  has  clever  articles,  and  I  remember  how  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  eloquent  rowan  which  appeared  in  it." 

"  Ah  !  by  the  Signer*  Cicogna,  with  whom  I  think  yon  wen 
somewhat  smitten  last,  year." 

"  Last  year — was  1 1  How  a  year  can  alter  a  man  !  Bet 
my  dsbt  to  tbo  Prince.  What  has  ■  Le  Seas  Commun '  fc)  do 
with  my  horses  1 " 

"I  met  Rameau  at  Savarin's  the  other  evening.  He  wis 
making  himself  out  a  hero  and  a  martyr ;  his  coupe"  bad  been 
taken  from  him  to  assist  in  a  barricade  in  that  senseless  imtvS* 
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not  too  lnte.  When  Rochet) riant  is  gone,  I  can  yet  say  with 
the  Hfouxiwtaire  in  t!ie  melodiame  :  '  I  am  rich,  I  have  my 
honour  am!  my  sword  !'" 

"NonaenMl  Rochebriant  shal^he  saved  ;  meanwhile  I  has- 
ten to  Rameau.  Au  rcvoir,  at  the  Hotel  Buplessis — seven 
o'clock. 

Lemercier  went,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  sent  the  Marquis 
hank  notes  for  600  louis,  requesting  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  [he  norsea  and  carriage. 

That  order  written  and  signed,  Alain  hastened  to  acquit 
himself  ofhis  debt  of  honour,  and  contemplating  his  probable 
ruin  with  a  lighter  heart,  presented   himself  at   the    Hotel 

JJuplessis  made  no  pretensions  to  vie  with  the  magnificent 

existence  of  Louvier.     Hie  house,   though  agreeably  situated 

Flatteringly  styled  the  Hotel  Duplessis,  was  of  moderate 

tize,  very  up  ostentatiously  furnished  ;  nor  was  it  accustomed 

give  the  brilliant  motley  crowds  which  assembled  in  the 

salons  of  the  elder  financier. 

Before  that  year,  indeed,  Duplessis  had  confined  such  enter- 
tainments as  he  gave  to  quiet  men  of  business,  or  a  few  of  the 
more  devoted  and  loyal  partisans  "1"  the  Imperial  dynasty  ;  but 
Valerie  came  t<>  live  with  him  he  had  extended  his  hos- 
pitalities to  wider  and  livelier  circles,  including  Borne  eel 
in  the  world  of  ait  and  letters  as  well  as  uf  fashion.     Of  the 
assembled  that  evening  at  dinner  were  Isaura,  with  the 
Stgnors  VenosU,  one  uf  (.he  Imperial  Ministers,  the  Colonel 
wh»in  Alain  hud  already  met  at  Lemercier's  supper,  Dtptith 
ialists),  and  the  Duchesse  de  Taraseon  ;  these, 
Vlain  and  Frederic,  made  up  the  party.     The  conversation 
■  t  pari  milady  gay.     Duplessis  himself,  though  an  ox- 
read  and  able  man,  had  not  the  genial  accom- 
l  brilliant  host.      Constitutionally  grave  and 
habitually  taciturn — though  there  were  moments  in  which  he 
was  roused  out  of  his  wonted  self  into  eloquence  or  wit— he 
•  \  to-day  absorbed  in  some  engrossing  train  of  thought 
■'",■  DtpuUs.&nAike  Duchesse  do  Tarascon  talked 
jud  ridiculed  tin;  trumpery  iineult  of  the  14th;  exultnd 
"B  th«  succeas  of  the  Plebiscite ;  and  admitting,  with  indi^na- 
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tion,  the  growing  strength  of  Prussia, — and  with  scarce];  lea 
indignation,  but  more  contempt,  censuring  the  selfish  egotism 
of  England  in  disregarding  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  European 
balance  of  power, — hinted  at  tBe  necessity  of  annexing  Belgium 
as  a  set-off  against  the  results  of  Sadowa. 

Alain  found  himself  seated  next  to  Isaura— to  the  womui 
who  had  bo  captivated  his  eye  and  fancy  on  his  first  arrival  in 

Bememhering  his  last  conversation  with  Graham  nearly  * 
year  ago,  he  fclc  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  tlie  rich 
Englishman  had  proposed  to  ber,  and  if  so,  been  refused  or 
accepted 

The  first  words  that  passed  between  them  were  trite  enough, 
but  after  a  tittle  pause  in  the  talk,  Alain  said : 

"I  think  Mrvhmohelh  and  myself  have  an  acquaintance  in 
common — Monsieur  Vane,  a  distinguished  Englishman.  Do 
you  know  if  he  be  in  Paris  at  present  f  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  many  months." 

"  I  believe  he  is  in  London  ;  at  least  Colonel  Morley  met 
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saidst,  '  I  am  Boefcebriant,  and  having  unee  owned  the  claims 

'  birth  :iimI  station,  I  cannot  renounce  then  for  love,'  Iaaura 

dream.     Now  that  ruin  stares  thee  in  the  face— 

«■  that  thou  must  grapple  with    the  sternest  difficulties  of 

■- ■—  thou  bast  loBt  tiie  poetry  of  sentiment   which 

could  slone  give  to  that  dream  the  colours  and  the  form  of 

h ,i7i  life.       He  could  not  again  think  of  that  fair  creature  aa 

a  prise  that  he  night  even  dare  to  covet.  And  as  he  met  her 
inquiring  eyes,  and  saw  her  quivering  lip,  he  felt  instinctively 
'iat  Graham  was  dear  to  her,  ami  that  the  bonds  interest  with 
h  she  inspired  himself  was  untroubled  by  one  pang  of 
mis  v.     He  returned  ; 

the  last  time  I  WW  the   Englishman  he  spoke   with 
:h  respectful  homage  <jf  one  lady.  whose  band  he  would  deem 

'  reward  of  ambition  to  Moure,  that  I  cannot  hut 

passion  foi  him  if  that  ambition  has  bean  foiled  ; 
nly  do  I  account  for  his  absence  from  Paris." 
Li  mate  friend  of  Mr.  Vane's  I" 
No,  indeed,  I  have  not  that  honour;  our  acquaintance  is 
slight,  but  it   impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
intellect,  frank  temper,  and  perfect  honour." 
s  face  brightened  with  the  joy  we  feel  when   we  hear 
praise  of  those  we  love. 
At   this  moment,  Duplessis,   who  had   been  observing  tin- 
lian  and  the  young  Marquis,  for  the  first  time  during  dinner, 
'te.  silence. 

MademoisdU,"  he  said,  addressing  Iaaura  across  the  table, 
hope  I  have  not  been  correctly  informed  that  your  literary 
mph  has  induced  you  to  forego  the  career  in  which  all  the 
■ -'i-jur  that  your  successes  would  be  no   lees  brd- 
ea  not  exclude  another.1' 
rd  by  Alain's  report  of  Graham's  words,  by  the  convic- 
tlmt  these  words  applied  to  ln-r-'lt;  and  bj  the  thought 
removed  a  barrier  between 
iswered,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  : 
■■'  if  one  art  excludes 

But  I  have  long  lost  all 
ife  to  excel  in  the  art  you  refer  to,  and  resigned  all  idea 
the  career  which  it  opens." 
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"  So  M.  Vane  told  me,"  said  Alain,  in  a  whisper. 

"Wheal" 

"  Last  year, — on  the  day  that  he  spoke  in  terms  of  adi 
lion  bo  merited  of  the  lady  whom  M.  Duplesais  has  just  had 
honour  to  address." 

All  this  while,  Valerie,  who  was  seated  at  the  further  end 
the  tahle  beside  the  Minister,  who  had  taken  her  into  dinner, 
had  been  watching,  with  both  eyes,  the  anxious  tearful  sorrow 
which  none  but  her  father  had  noticed  ;  the  low-voiced  confi- 
dence between  Alain  and  the  friend  whom,  till  that  day.  eho 
had  so  enthusiastically  loved.  Hitherto  she  had  been  niLswering 
in -monosyllables  all  attempts  of  the  great  man  to  draw  he!  into 
conversation  ;  but  now,  observing  how  Isaura  blushed  and 
looked  down,  that  strange  faculty  in  women,  which  we  men 
call  dissimulation,  and  which  in  them  is  truthfulness  to  their 
own  nature,  enabled  her  to  carry  off  the  sharpest  anguish  she 
had  ever  experienced,  by  a  sudden  burst  of  levity  of  spirit. 
She  caught  up  some  commonplace  the  Minister  had  adapted  to 
what  he  considered  the  poverty  of  her  understanding,  with  a 
quickness  of  satire  which  start  led  that  grave  man,  and  he  gazed 
at  her  astonished.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  secretly  admired 
her  as  a  girl  well  brought  up — as  girls  fresh  from  a  French  con- 
vent are  supposed  to  be  ;  now,  hearing  her  brilliant  rejoinder  to 
his  stupid  observation,  he  said  inly :  "  Dame  t  the  low  birth  of 
a  financier's  daughter  shows  itself." 

But,  being  a  clever  man  himself,  her  retort  put  him  on  his 
mettle,  and  he  became,  to  his  own  amazement,  brilliant  himself. 
With  lhat  matchless  quickness  which  belongs  to  Parisians,  tho 

Seats  around  him  seized  the  new  esprit  de  conversation  which 
d  been  evoked  between  the  statesman  and  the  childlike  girl 
beside  him  ;  and  as  they  caught  up  the  ball,  lightly  flung  among 
them,  they  thought  within  themselves  how  much  more  sparklii 
the  financier's  pretty,  lively  daughter  was   than   that  dark-eyi 
young  muse,  of  whom  all  the  journalists  of  Paris  were  writh 
in  a  chorus  of  welcome  and  applause,  and  who  seemed  not  .. 
have  a  word  to  say  worth  listening  to,  excepting  to  the  hand- 
some young  Marquis,  wjiom,  no  doubt,  she  wished  to  fascinate. 
Valerie  fairly  outshone  Isaura  in  intellect  and  in  wit;  and 
neither  Valerie  nor  Isaura  cared,  to  the  value  of  a  bean  straw, 
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about  that  distinction.  Each  was  thinking  only  of  the  prize 
which  the  humblest  peasant  women  have  in  common  with  the 
most  brilliantly  accomplished  of  their  sex — the  heart  of  a  man 
beloved. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


4f> 


the  Continent  generally,  as  we  all  know,  men  do  not  sit 
drinking  wine  together  after  the  ladies  retire.  So  when 
the  signal  was  given  all  the  guests  adjourned  to  the 
salon  ;  and  Alain  quitted  Isaura  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon. 

"  It  is  long — at  least  long  for  Paris  life,"  said  the  Marquis, 
**  since  my  first  visit  to  you,  in  company  with  Enguerrand  de 
Yaudemar.  Much  that  you  then  said  rested  on  my  mind,  dis- 
turbing the  prejudices  I  took  from  Bretague." 

"  I  am  proud  to  hear  it,  my  kinsman." 

"  You  know  that  I  would  have  taken  military  service  under 
the  Emperor,  but  for  the  regulation  which  would  have  com- 
pelled me  to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier." 

"  I  sympathise  with  that  scruple  ;  but  you  are  aware  that  the 
Emperor  himself  could  not  have  ventured  to  make  an  excep- 
tion even  in  your  favour." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  repent  me  of  my  pride ;  perhaps  I  may 
enlist  still  in  some  regiment  sent  to  Algiers." 

"  No ;  there  are  other  ways  in  which  a  Rochebriant  can  serve 
a  throne.  There  will  be  an  office  at  Court  vacant  soon,  which 
would  not  misbecome  your  birth." 

'*  Pardon  me — a  soldier  serves  his  country,  a  courtier  owns  a 
master ;  and  I  cannot  take  the  livery  of  the  Emperor,  though  I 
could  wear  the  uniform  of  France." 

"  Your  distinction  is  childish,  my  kinsman,"  said  the 
Duchess,  impetuously.  "  You  talk  as  if  the  Emperor  had  an 
interest  apart  .from  the  nation.  I  tell  you  that  he  has  not  a 
corner  of  his  heart — not  even  one  reserved  for  his  son  and  hjg 
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dynasty — in  which  the  thought  of  France  does  not  predoi 
nate." 

"  I  do  not  presume,  Madame  la  Ducktsse,  to  question  the  truth 
of  what  you  say ;  bat  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  thought  does  not  predominate  in  the  heart  of  the  Bour- 
bon. The  Bourbon  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  me  :  '  It'France 
needs  your  sword  against  her  foes,  let  it  not  rest  in  the  scab- 
bard.' But  would  the  Bourbon  say,  '  The  place  of  a  Roche- 
briant  is  among  the  Valetailk  of  the  Corsican's  successor  I* " 

"  Alas  !  for  poor  France,"  said  the  Duchesse  ;  "  and  alas !  for 
men  like  you,  my  proud  cousin,  if  the  Corsican's  successors  or 
successor  be " 

"  Henry  V.  J"  interrupted  Alain,  with  a  brightening  eye. 

"  Dreamer  !  No  I  Some  descendant  of  the  mob  kings  who 
gave  Bourbons  and  nobles  to*  the  guillotine." 

While  the  Duiihesse  and  Alaiu  were  thus  conversing,  Isaura 
had  seated  herself  by  Valerie,  and,  unconscious  of  the  offence 
she  had  given,  addressed  her  in  those  pretty  caressing  terms 
with  which  young-lady  friends  are  wont  to  compliment  each 
otier ;  but  Valerie  answered  curtly  or  sarcastically,  and  turned 
aside  to  converse  with  the  Minister.  A  few  minutes  more  and 
the  part.y  began  to  break  up.  Lemerciei',  however,  detained 
Alain,  whispering,  "  Duplessis  will  see  us  on  your  business  so 
soon  as  the  other  guesta  have  gone." 


iW\- 
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1  |^f  ONSIEUK  le  Marquis,"  said  Duplessis,  when  the  salon 
Jk*sL     was  cleared  of  all  but  himself  and  the  two  friends, 
^2&r     „  LgtMftjuj,  has  confided  to  me  the  state  of  your 
affairs  in  connection  with  M-  Louvier,  and  flatters  me  by  think- 
ing my  advice  may  lie  of  some  service  ;  if  so.  command  me." 

"I  shall  most  gratefully  accept  your  advice,"  answered  Alain, 
"  but  1  fear  my  condition  defies  even  your  ability  and  skill." 
"Permit  me  to  hope  not,  and  to  ask  a  few  necessary  que* 
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lions.  M.  Louvier  has  constituted  himself  your  sole  mortgagee; 
to  what  amount,  at  what  interest,  and  from  what  annual  pro- 
ceeds is  the  interest  paid  ?" 

Herewith  Alain  gave  details  already  furnished  to  the  reader. 
Duplessis  listened,  and  noted  down  the  replies. 

" 1  see  it  all,"  he  said,  when  Alain  had  finished.     "  M.  Lou- 
vier had  predetermined  to  possess  himself  of  your  estate :  he 
makes  himself  sole  mortgagee  at  a  rate  of  interest  so  low,  that 
I  tell  you  fairly,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  I  doubt  if  you 
could  find  any  capitalist  who  would  accept  the  transfer  of  the 
mortgage  at  the  same  rate.    This  is  not  like  Louvier,  unless  he 
had  an  object  to  gain,  and  that  object  is  your  land.     The  reve- 
nue from  your  estate  is  derived  chiefly  from  wood  out  of  which 
the  interest  due  to  Louvier  is  to  be  paid.     M.  Gandrin,  in  a 
skilfully  guarded  letter,  encourages  you  to  sell  the  wood  from 
your  forests  to  a  man  who  offers  you  several  thousand  francs 
more  than  it  could  command  from  customary  buyers.     I  say 
nothing  against  M.  Gandrin,  but  every  man  who  knows  Paris 
as  I  do,  knows  that  M.  Louvier  can  put,  and  has  put,  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  M.  Gandrin's  pocket.     The  purchaser  of  your 
wood  does  not  pay  more  than  his  deposit,  and  has  just  left  the 
country  insolvent.     Your  purchaser,  M.  Collot,  was  an  adven- 
turous speculator ;  he  would  have  bought  anything  at  any  price, 
provided  he  had  time  to  pay ;  if  his  speculations  had  been  lucky 
he  would  have  paid.     M.  Louvier  knew,  as  I  knew,  that  M. 
Collot  was  a  gambler,  and  the  chances  were  that  he  would  not 
pay.     M.  Louvier  allows  a  year's  interest  on  his  hypoMque  to 
become  due — notice  thereof  duly  given  to  you  by  his  agent — 
now  you  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law.     Of  course,  you 
know  what  the  law  is  1" 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Alain,  feeling  frostbitten  by  the 
congealing  words  of  his  counsellor ;  "  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  I  cannot  pay  the  interest  of  a  sum  borrowed  on  my  pro 
perty,  that  property  itself  is  forfeited." 

"  No,  not  quite  that — the  law  is  mild.     If  the  interest  which 
should  be  paid  half-yearly  remains  unpaid  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
the  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  be  impatient,  has  he  not  V 
**  Certainly  he  has." 
•*  Well,  then,  onjait  un  commandemeni  tendant  d,  saisU  immobi- 


lit  re,  viz.  r  —  the  mortgagee  gives  n  notice,  that  the  property 
shall  be  put  up  for  sale.  Then  it  is  put  up  for  sale,  and  in  most 
bubs  the  mortgagee  buys  it  in.  Here,  certainly,  no  competitor* 
*n  the  mere  business  way  would  vie  with  Louvier ;  the  mort- 


gage at  3J  per  cent,  eovers  more  than  the  estate  is  apparently 
worth.  Ah  t  but  stop,  M.  le  Marquis,  the  notice  is  not  yet 
served  ;  the  whole  process  would  take  six  months  from  the  day 


it  is  served  to  the  taking  possession  aft  it  the  sale  ;  in  the  mean. 
while,  if  yon  pay  the  interest  due,  the  action  drops.   Coiira 
A!,  h  Marquis  I  Hope  yet,  if  you  condescend  to  call  me  friem 

"  And  me,"  cried  Lemercier ;  "  I  will  sell  out  my  railv 
shares  to-morrow, — see  to  it,  Ituplessis, — enough  to  pay  off 
damnable  interest.     See  to  it,  man  ami." 

"  Agree  to  that,  M.  le  Marquis,  anil  you  are  safe  for  another 
year,"  said  Duplessis,  folding  up  the  paper  on  which  he  had 
made  hiB  notes,  but  fixing  on  Alain  quiet  eyes  half  concealed 
under  dropping  lids. 

"  Agree  to  1  nnt ! "  cried  Rochebriant,  rising — "  agree  to  allow 
even  my  worst  enemy  to  pay  for  me  moneys  I  could  never  hope 
to  reiuiy — agree  to  allow  the  oldest  and  most  confiding  of  my 
friends  to  do  so— SI.  Duplessis,  never  I  If  1  carried  the  porter'a 
knot  of  an  Auvergnat,  1  should  still  remain  genlitttomme  and 
Br  dm" 

Duplessis,  habitually  the  driest  of  men,  rose  with  a  moistened 
eye  and  flushing  cheek — "  Monsieur  lo  Mai  quia,  vouchsafe  me 
t  h<'  honour  to  shake  hands  with  you.  I,  too,  am  by  descent 
geniUhotnme,  by  profession  a  speculator  on  the  Bourse.  In  both 
capacities  I  approve  the  sentiment  you  have  uttered.  Certainly 
if  our  friend  Frederic  lent  you  7,000  louis  or  so  this  year,  it 
would  be  impossible  f  >r  you  even  to  foresee  the  year  in  which 
von  ooold  repay  it;  bin,'  — here  Duplessis  paused  a  minute,  and 
then  lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  had  been  somewhat 
vehement  and  enthusiastic,  into  that  of  a  colloquial  good  fellow- 
ship, equally  rare  to  the  measured  reserve  of  the  financier,  he 
asked,  with  a  lively  twinkle  of  his  grey  eye,  "Did  job  DSTCE 
hear,  Mafqua,  of  a  little  encounter  between  me  and  M.  " 
vier  i" 

"  Encounter  at  arms  —  does  Louvier  fight  1 "  asked 
auweendy, 
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"  lit  his  owe  way  he  is  always  fighting  ;  but  I  speak  meta- 
orically.  You  see  this  small  house  of  mine — so  pinched  in 
by  the  houses  next  to  it,  that  I  can  neither  get  space  for  a  ball- 
room for  Valerie,  nor  a  dining-room  for  more  than  a  friendly 
party  like  that  which  has  honoured  me  to-day.  Eh  bun  I  I 
bought  this  house  a  few  years  ago,  meaning  to  buy  the  one  next 
to  it,  and  throw  the  two  into  one.  I  went  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  next  house,  who,  as  I  It  new,  wished  to  sell.  'Aha,' he 
thought,  'this  is  the  rich  Monsieur  Duplessis,' and  he  asked  me 
2,000  lotiia  more  than  the  house  was  worth.  We  men  of  busi- 
ness cannot  bear  to  be  too  much  cheated — a  little  cheating  we 
submit  to,  much  cheatiii;':  raises  our  gall.  Brtf — this  was  on 
Monday.  I  offered  the  man  one  thousand  louis  above  the  fair 
price,  and  gave  Mm  till  Thursday  to  decide.  Somehow  or  other 
Louvier  hours  of  this.  '  Hillo  1 '  says  Louvier,  '  here  is  a  finan- 
cier who  desires  a  h&tel  to  vie  with  mine  !'  He  goes  on  Wed- 
nesday to  my  next  door  neighbour.  '  Friend,  you  want  to  sell 
your  house.  I  want  to  buy  — the  price!'  The  proprietor,  who 
does  not  know  him  by  sight,  says  ;  '  It  is  as  good  as  Sold.  M. 
Duplessis  and  I  shall  agree.'  '  Bali  I  What  sum  did  you  ask  M. 
Duplessis.'  He  names  the  sum  ;  2,000  louis  more  than  lie  can 
get  elsewhere.  'But  M,  Duplessis  will  give  me  the  sum."  *  Vou 
asked  too  little.  I  will  give  you  three  thousand.  A  fig  for  M. 
Duplessis!  lam  Monsieur  Louvier!'  So  when  I  call  on 
Thursday  the  house  is  sold.  I  reconciled  myself  easily  enough 
to  the  loss  of  space  foi  a  larger  dining  room  ;  but  though  Valerie 
was  then  a  child  at  a  convent,  I  was  sadly  disconcerted  by  the 
thought  that  1  could  have  no  talk  de  but  ready  for  her  when 
she  came  to  reside  with  me.  Well,  I  say  to  myself,  patience  ;  [ 
owe  M.  Louvier  a  good  turn  ;  my  time  to  pay  him  off  will 
come.  It  does  come,  and  very  soon.  M.  Louvier  buys  an  estate 
near  Paris  —  builds  a  superb  villa.  Close  to  his  property  is  a 
rising  forest  ground  for  aale  ;  he  goes  to  the  proprietor — says 
the  proprietor  to  himself  'The  great  Louvier  wants  this,'  and 
adds  five  thousand  louis  to  Us  market  price.  Louvier,  like  my- 
self, can't  bear  to  be  cheated  e-ri--musly.  Louvier  utters  2,Ud0 
louis  more  than  the  man  could  fairly  ljH,  and  l<;ne»  him  till 
Saturday  to  consider.  I  hear  of  this  —  speculators  hear  of 
everything.     On  Friday  night  I  go  to  the  maw  .w\A.  \  aj«<  Wns» 
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6,000  louis,  where  he  had  asked  5,000.  Fancy  Louvier's  face 
next  day  !  But  there  my  revenge  only  begins,'  continued  Dup- 
lessis,  chuckling  inwardly.  '  My  forest  looks  down  on  the  villa 
he  is  building.  I  only  wait  till  his  villa  is  built,  in  order  to 
seiul  to  my  architectand  say,  Build  me  a  villa  at  least  twine  as 
grand  an  M.  Louvier's,  then  clear  away  the  forest  trees,  ao  that 
every  morning  he  may  see  my  palace  dwarfing  into  insignifi- 
cance his  own.' " 

"Bravo!"  cried  Lemercier,  clapping  his  hands.     Lemer 
Ti:\d  the  spirit  of  party,  and  felt  for  Duoleasis  against  Louvi 
much  as  in  England  VVliig  feeI-=  agnins-t  Tory,  or  ,- 

"Perhaps  now,"  resumed  Duplessu  more  soberly,— 
■haps  now,  M.  le  Marquis,  you  may  understand  why  I  bin 
you  by  no  sense  of  obligation  if  I  say  that  M,  Lomier  shall  not 
"be  the.  Seigneur  de  Elk:  he  I  iri  ant  if  lean  help  it.  Give  me  a  lift 
of  introduction  to  your  Breton  lawyer  am!  to  Mademoiselle  y<H 
aunt — let  me  have  your  Utters  early  to-morrow.  1  will  lal 
the  afternoon  train.  I  know  not  how  many  days  I  may  1 
absent,  liiit  I  shall  not  return  tili  I  have  careful]}'  examined  th 
nature  and  conditions  of  your  property.  If  I  see  my  way  t 
save  your  estate,  and  give  a  mauvait  quart  d'ktwe  to  l.ouvier,  * 
much  the  better  for  yon,  M.  le  Marquis  ;  if  I  cannot,  I  will  * 
frankly,  '  Make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  your  creditor." ' 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  deliberately  generous  than  the  w 
you  put  it,"  said  Alain;    "but  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  tin 

£1. gantry   with   which   you  narrate  your  grudge  against  I" 
ouvier  does  not  answer  its  purpose  in  diminishing  my  sen, 
of  obligation."    So,  linking  his  arm  iti  I.emercier's,  Alain  made 
his  btfw  and  withdrew. 

When  his  guests  had  gone,  Duplessia  remained   seated    in 
meditation  ■ —  apparently  pleasant    meditation,   for   he    smiled 
while  indulging  it;  he  then  passed  through  tin'  reii-plipni-ri 
to  one  at  the  far  end.  appropriated  to  Valerie   a;   a   boudoir  o 
morning-room,  adjoining  her  bed-chamber  ;  he  knocked  gc 
at  the  door,  and,  all  remaining  silent  within,  lie  opened  it  n 
lessly  atul   entered.      Valerie  was  reclining  ■  ■  ■ »  ( In-  ■    .     . 
window— her  head  drooping,  her  hand*  i  hi  sped  un   her  knew. 
Duplessis neared  her  with  ten, lei  stealth j  steps,  passed  his  arm 
round  her,  and  drew  her  head  towards  his  bosom.   "Child  I"  ha 
murmured,  "  my  child  1  i»y  onVj  oae\" 
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At  that  soft  loving  voice,  Valine  flung  her  anus  round  him, 
and  wept  aloud  like  an  infant  in  trouble.  He  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  wisely  suffered  her  to  weep  on,  til)  her  passion 
had  exhausted  itself;  he  then  said,  half  fondly,  half  chidingty : 
"Have  you  forgotten  our  conversation  only  three  days  ago  I 
Have  you  forgotten  that  I  then  drew  forth  the  secret  of  your 
heart)  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  promised  you  in  return 
for  your  confidence  1  and  a  promise  to  yon  have  I  ever  yet 
broken  t " 

"Father!  father  I  I  am  so  wretched,  and  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  being  wretched  I  Forgive  me.  No,  I  do  not  forget  your 
promise ;  hot  who  can  promise  to  dispose  of  the  heart  of  another  ? 
and  that  heart  will  never  be  mine.  Bat  bear  with  me  a  little  ; 
I  shall  soon  recover." 

"  Valine,  when  I  made  yoa  the  promise  you  now  think  I 
cannot  keep,  I  spoke  only  from  that  conviction  of  power  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  a  child  which  nature  implants  in  the 
heart  of  parents  ;  and  it  may  be  also  from  the  experience  of  my 
own  strength  of  will,  since  that  which  I  have  willed  I  have 
always  won.  Now  I  speak  on  yet  surer  ground.  Before  the 
year  is  out  you  shall  be  the  beloved  wife  of  Alain  de  Kochebri- 
ant.  Dry  your  tears  and  smile  on  me,  Valerie.  If  you  will  not 
see  in  me  mother  and  father  both,  1  have  double  love  for  you, 
motherless  child  of  her  who  shared  the  poverty  of  my  youth, 
and  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  I  hold  as  a  trust  for 
that  heir  to  mine  all  which  she  left  me." 

As  this  man  thus  spoke  you  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
in  him  the  cold,  saturnine  Duplessis,  his  countenance  became  so 
Beautified  by  the  one  soft  feeling  which  care  and  contest,  ambition 
and  money-see  king,  had  left  unaltered  in  hie  heart.  Perhaps  thera 
is  no  country  in  which  the  love  of  parent  and  child,  especially 
of  father  and  daughter,  is  so  strong  as  it  is  in  France ;  even  in  . 
the  most  arid  soil,  among  the  avaricious,  even  among  the  pro- 
fligate, it  forces  itself  into  flower.  Other  loves  fade  away  in 
the  heart  of  the  true  Frenchman,  but  parent  love  blooms  to  the 
last. 

Valerie  felt  the  presence  of  that  love  as  a  divine  protecting 
guardian  ship.  She  sank  on  her  knees  and  covered  hie  hand 
witli  grateful  kisses. 
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"  Do  not  torture  yourself,  my  child,  with  jealous  fears  of  the 
fair  Italian.  Her  lot  and  Alain  de  Rochebriant's  can  never 
unite ;  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  their  whispered  con- 
verse, Alain's  heart  at  this  moment  is  too  filled  with  anxious 
troubles  to  leave  one  spot  in  it  accessible  even  to  a  frivolous 
gallantry.  It  is  for  us  to  remove  these  troubles ;  and  then, 
when  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  you,  it  will  be  with  the  gaze 
of  one  who  beholds  his  happiness.  You  do  not  weep  now. 
aleriel" 


I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

|N  waking  some  morning,  have  you  ever  felt,  reader, 
as  if  a  change  for  the  brighter  in  the  world,  without 
and  within  you,  had  suddenly  come  to  pass — some 
new  glory  has  been  given  to  the  sunshine,  some 
fresh  balm  to  the  air — you  feel  younger,  and 
happier,  and  lighter,  in  the  very  beat  of  your  heart — you 
almost  fancy  you  hear  the  chime  of  some  spiritual  music  far 
off,  as  if  in  the  deeps  of  heaven  f  You  are  not  at  first  con- 
scious how,  or  wherefore,  this  change  has  been  brought 
about.  Is  it  the  effect  of  a  dream  in  the  gone  sleep  that 
has  made  this  morning  so  different  from  mornings  that  have 
dawned  belore)  And  while  vaguely  asking  yourself  that 
question,  you  become  aware  that  the  cause  is  no  mere  illusion, 
tnat  it  has  its  substance  in  words  spoken  by  living  lips,  in 
things  that  belong  to  the  work-day  world. 

It  was  thus  that  Isaura  woke  the  morning  after  the  conver- 
sation with  Alain  de  Hochebriant,  and  as  certain  words  then 
spoken  echoed  back  on  her  ear,  she  knew  why  she  was  so 
happy — why  the  world  was  so  changed. 

In  those  words  she  heard  the  voice  of  Graham  Vane.  No  ! 
she  had  not  deceived  herseh — she  was  loved  !  she  was  loved  ! 
What  mattered  that  long  cold  interval  of  absence  1  She  had 
not  forgotten — she  could  not  believe  that  absence  had  brought 
forgettulness.  There  are  moments  when  we  insist  on  judging 
another's  heart  by  our  own.  All  would  be  explained  some 
day— all  would  come  right. 

H*W  lovely  was  the  face  that  reflected  itself  in  the  glass  as 


she  atood  before  it  smoothing  hack  her  long  hair,  murmuring 
sweet  snatches  of  Italian  love-song,  and  blushing  with  Bweeter 
love  thoughts  as  she  sang  !  Aii  lhat  had  passed  in  that  year 
so  critical  to  her  outer  life — the  authorship,  the  lame,  tho 
public  career,  the  popular  praise- — vanished  from  her  mind  as 
a  vapour  that  mils  from  the  face  of  a  lake  to  which  the  Bun- 
light  restores  the  smile  of  a  brightened  heaven. 

She  was  more  the  girl  now  than  she  had  ever  been  since  the 
day  on  which  she  sat  reading  Tasso  on  the  craggy  shore  oi 
Sorrento. 

•Singing  still  as  she  passed  from  her  chamber,  and  entering 
the  sitting-room,  which  fronted  the  east,  and  seemed  bathed  in 
the  sunbeams  of  deepening  May,  she  took  her  bird  from  its 
cage,  and  stopped  her  song  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  which  per- 
haps yearned  for  vent  somewhere, 

Later  in  the  day  she  went  out  to  visit  Valerie.  Recalling 
the  altered  manner  of  her  young  friend,  her  sweet  nature  be- 
came troubled.  She  divined  that  Valerie  had  conceived  some 
jealous  pnin  which  she  longed  to  heal ;  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  any  nue  that  day  unhappy.  Ignorant  be- 
fore of  the  girl's  feelings  towards  Alain,  she  now  partly  guessed 
them — one  woman  who  loves  in  secret  is  clairvoyant*  as  to 
such  secrets  in  another. 

Valerie  received  her  visitor  with  a  coldness  she  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise.  Not  seeming  to  notice  this,  Isaura  com- 
menced the  conversation  with  frank  mention  of  Rochebriant. 
"  I  have  to  thank  you  so  much,  dear  Valerie,  lor  a  pleasure  you 
could  not  anticipate — that  of  talking  ahout  an  absent  friend, 
and  hearing  the  praise  he  deserved  from  one  so  capable  of  ap- 
preciating excellence  as  M.  de  Rochebriant  appears  to  be," 

"  You  were  talking  to  M.  de  Rochebriant  of  an  absent  friend 
— ah  !  you  seemed  indeed  very  much  interested  in  the  conver 
ration " 

"  Do  not  wonder  at  that,  Valerie ;  and  do  not  grudge  me  the 
happiest  moments  I  have  known  for  months." 

"  In  talking  with  M.  de  Rochebriant  1  No  doubt.  Made- 
moiselle Cicugna,  you  found  him  very  charming." 

To  her  surprise  and  indiguation,  Valerie  here  felt  the  ann  of 
Isaura  tenderly  entwining  her  waist,  and  her  face  drawn  Ufr 
winds  Jsaura's  sisterly  kiss. 


M  Listen  to  me,  naagntj  child — listen  and  believe.    M.  de 
i.'an  nevei  be  charm  iny  to  mi? — never  touch  a  chord 
in  my  bent  or  my  fancy,  except  as  friend  to  another,  or — kiss 
in'  in  yaw  torn,  Valerie    as  suitor  to  yourself." 

back  her  pretiy  childlike  head,  gazed 
JTWntj  a  moment  into  lamia's  rv-.  felt  convinced  by  the 
limpid  candour  of  their  unmistakable  honesty,  and  Hinging 
herself  on  her  friend's  hosom,  kissed  her  passionately,  and  burst 

be  reconciliation  between  the  two  girls  was  thus 

oted  ;  and  then  Isaura  had  to  listen,  at  no  small 

'i,  to  the  confidences  poured  into  her  ears  by  Valerie,  who 

elj  too  engrossed  bj  bet  own  hope*  and  doubts 

exact  confidences  in  return.    Valeriu'a  was  one  of  those  im- 

oatureB  that  longs   fur  a  cemfidante.     Not  so 

a     Only  when  Valiirio  had  unburtnened  lie]1  heart,  and 

and  caressed  into  happy  trust  in  the  fuiiire,  did 

9  recall  hauia's  explanatory  words,  and  said,  archly  :   "  And 

r  absent  friend  1     Tell  me  about  him.     Is  he  as  handsome 

Alain  V 

"  Nay,"  said  Isaura,  rising  to  take  up  the  mantle  and  hat  sht> 
i  laid  aside  on  entering,  "  they  say  inat  the  colour  of  a  flower 
■  ii.  not  in  the  leaves."     Then  with  a  grave  molan- 
i  the  look  she  fixed  upun  Valerie,  she  added :  "  Rather 
if  me  hli.mld  occawiem  you  pain,  I   have  pained 
-elf  in  making  clear  to  you  the  reason  why  I  felt  interest  in 
onversatton.     In  turn,  I  ask  of  you  a 
:  .>ii  tills  point  question  me  farther.     There  are. 
:,i  our  past  which  influence  Hie  present,  but  to 
a  :i  Future— on  which  we  cannot  talk  to 
■    soothsayer  can  tell  ua  if  the  dream  of  a  yes- 
lay  «ill  be  renewed  uii  the  night  of  a  moirow  1     All  is  said 
e  trust  one  another,  dearest." 
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CHAPTER  IL 


'\jPjHAT  evening  the  Morleys  looked  in  at  Isaura's  on  their 
Vj|l  way  to  a  crowded  assembly  at  the  house  of  one  of  those 
^^  rich  Americans  who  were  then  out  vying' the  English  re- 
sidents at  Paris  in  the  good  graces  of  Parisian  society.  1  think 
the  Americans  get  on  better  with  the  French  than  the  English 
do— I  mean  the  higher  class  of  Americans.  They  spend  more 
money  ;  their  men  speak  French  better  ;  the  women  are  better 
dressed,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  have  read  more  largely,  and 
converse  mure  frankly. 

Mrs.  Moiley's  affection  for  Isaura  had  increased  during  the 
last  few  months.  As  bo  notable  an  advocate  of  the  ascendancy 
of  her  sex,  she  felt  a  sort  of  grateful  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments and  growing  renown  of  so  youthful  a  member  of  the 
oppressed  sisterhood.  But,  apart  from  that  sentiment,  she  had 
conceived  a  tender  mother-like  interest  for  the  girl  who  stood 
in  the  world  so  utterly  devoid  of  family  ties,  so  destitute  of  that 
household  guardianship  and  protection  which,  with  all  her 
assertion  of  the  strength  and  dignity  of  woman,  and  all  her 
opinions  as  to  woman's  right  of  ab.-nluio  emancipation  from  the 
conventions  fabricated  by  the  stilish n ess  of  man,  Mrs.  Morley 
was  too  sensible  not  to  value  for  the  individual,  though  si. 
deemed  it  not  needed  for  the  mass.-  Her  great  desire  was  th: 
Isaura  should  marry  well,  and  soon.  American  women  usually 
•marry  so  young,  that  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Morley  an  anomaly  in 
social  life,  that  one  so  gifted  in  mind  and  person  as  Isaura  should 
already  have  passed  the  age  in  which  the  belles  of  the  great 
Republic  are  enthroned  as  wives  and  consecrated  as  mothers. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  year  she  had  selected  from  our 
unworthy  but  necessary  sex,  Graham  Vane  as  a  suitable  spouse 
to  her  young  friend.  She  had  divined  the  state  of  his  heart — 
she  had  more  than  suspicions  of  the  state  of  Isaura' s.  She  was 
exceedingly  perplexed  and  exceedingly  chafed  at  the  English- 
man's strange  disregard  to  his  happiness  and  her  own  projects. 
She  had  counted,  all  this  past  whiter,  on  his  return  to  Paris , 
and  she  became  convinced  that  smiie  misunderstanding,  possibly 
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■out  Iowa'  quarrel,  whs  the  cause  of  his  protracted  absence, 
and  a  cause  that,  it  ascertained,  could  be  removed.  A  good 
opportunity  now  presented  itself—  Colonel  Morley  was  going  to 
London  Die  next  day.  He  had  business  there  which  would 
detain  him  at  least  a  week.  He  would  see  Graham  ;  and  as  she 
sidered  her  husband  the  shrewdest  and  wisest  person  in  the 
trld — i  mean  of  the  male  sex- — she  had  no  doubt  of  hie  being 
e  to  turn  Graham's  mind  thoroughly  iuslde  out,  and  ascertain 
>  exact  feelings,  views,  and  intentions.  If  the  Englishman, 
iron  found  of  has*  metal,  then,  at  least,  Mre. 
»rley  would  be  free  to  cast  him  altogether  aside,  and  coin  for 
■  Um  i>I  the  matrimonial  market  some  noble  effigy  in  purer 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  in  a  low  voice,  nestling 
reelf  close  to  Isaura,  while  the  Colonel,  duly  instructed,  drew 
If  the  Veoosta,  "have  you  heard  anything  lately  of  our  plea- 
t  friend,  Mr.  Vanel" 

You  can  guess  with  what  artful  design  Mrs.  Morley  put  that 
iilank,  fixing  keen  eyes  on  Isaura  while  she  put 
She  saw  th«  heightened  colour,  the  quivering  lip,  of  the 
I  thm  abrupt!]'  appealed  to,  and  said,  inly  :  "  1  was  right — 
•■  brut  him  ! " 

"  I  heard  of  Mr.  Vane  last  night — accidentally." 
tug  to  Paris  aoonl" 

1  know  of.  How  charmingly  that  wreath  becomes 
u  !  it  suits  the  earrings  so  well,  too." 

,  taste  lor  a  man.     I  trust  him 
b.  my  commissions  tu  Hunt  and  Roskells,  but  I  limit  him  as 
gant  -  men  are,  when  they  make  pre- 
Thej  Been  to  think  wo  value  things  according  to  their 
They    would  gorge  us  with  jewels,  and  let  ne  • 

Not  that  Frank  is  so  bad  as  the  rest  o.  them. 

of  Mr.  Vane— Frank  will  be  sure  to  see  hint,  and 

)ld  him  well  for  deserting  us  all.     I  should  tint  be  surprised 

.  ith  him,  lor  1  sent  a  little  note 

;  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We  have  spare  rooms 

j  our  apartments." 

Isaura's  heait  heaved  beneath  her  robe,  hut  she  replied  in  a 

b  of  astonishing  indiftt  rence  :  "  I  belisve  this  i*  the  height 


■ 
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of  the  London  season,  and  Mr.  Vane  would  probably  be  too 
engaged  to  profit  even  by  an  invitation  so  tempting." 

"  Nous  vnrtms.  How  pleased  he  will  be  to  hear  of  your  tri- 
umphs! lie  admired  you  so  much  before  you  weft!  famous: 
what  will  be  his  admiration  now  I  Men  are  so  vain— they  care 
for  us  so  much  more  when  people  praise  us.  But,  till  we  have 
put  the  creatures  in  their  proper  place,  we  must  take  them  for 
what  they  arc." 

Here  the  Venosla,  with  whom  the  poor  Colonel  had  exhausted 
all  the  arts  at  his  command  lor  chaining  her  attention,  could 
bt  no  longer  withheld  from  approaching  Mrs.  Morley,  and  vent- 
ing her  admiration  of  that  lady's  wreath,  earrings,  robes, 
fli unices.  This  dazzling  apparition  had  on  her  the  i  I 
a  candle  ha?  on  a  meth — she  fluttered  round  it,  and  longed  to 
absorb  herself  in  its  blaze.  But  the  wreath  especially  fascinated 
In  i  .1  '.■,..;.,  1 1  whi<  h  i ii-  1 1 j mien t.  lady  with  colourings  less  pure, 
and  features  less  exquisitely  delicate  than  the  pretty  champion 
of  tin'  i  ighte  of  woman,  could  have  fancied  on  her  own  browa 
without  a  shudder.  But  the  Venosta  in  such  matters  was  not 
prudent.  "  It  can't  be,  dear,"  she  cried  piteously,  extending 
her  arms  towards  Ifiaura.  "  I  must  have  one  exactly  like.  Who 
made  it  7  Consignor  a,  give  me  the  address." 

"  Ask  the  Colonel,  dear  Madame  ;  lie  chose  and  brought  it," 
and  Mrs.  Murley  glanced  significantly  at  her  well-tutored 
Frank. 

"Madame."  said  the  Colonel,  speaking  in  English,  which  he 
usually  did  with  the  Venosta — who  valued  herself  on  knowing 
lh.it  language,  and  was  flattered  to  be  addressed  in  it — while  ha 
■mused  himseli  by  introducing  into  its  forms  the  dainty  Ameri- 
canisms with  which  he  puzzled  the  Britisher,  he  might  well 
puzzle  the  Florentine,—  "Madame,  I  am  too  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  my  wife  to  submit  to  the  test  of  a  rival  screamer 
like  j  oiuself  in  the  same  apparel.  With  all  the  homage  due  to 
n  six  of  which  I  am  enthused  dreadful,  I  decline  to  designate 
the  florist  from  whom  1  purchased  Mrs.  Morley'*  head  fixings," 

"  Wicked  man  I  "  cried  the  Venosta.  shaking  her  finger  at  him 
Miqnettishly,  "you  are  jealous  I  Fie!  a  man  should  never  be 
jealous  of  a  woman's  rivalry  with  woman  ;"  and  then,  with  a 
cynicism  that  might  have  become  a  greybeard,  she  added,  "but 
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of  his  own  sex  every  man  should  be  jealous — though  of  his 
dearest  friend.    Isn't  it  so,  Colonello  V* 

The  Colonel  looked  puzzled,  bowed,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  That  only  shows,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  rising,  "  what  villains 
the  Colonel  has  the  misfortune  to  call  friends  and  fellow -men." 

"  I  fear  it  is  time  to  go,"  said  Frank,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

In  theory  the  most  rebellious,  in  practice  the  most  obedient, 
of  wives,  Mrs.  Morley  here  kissed  Isaura,  resettled  her  crino- 
line, and  shaking  hands  with  the  Venosta,  retreated  to  the 
door. 

"  I  shall  have  the  wreath  yet,"  cried  the  Venosta,  impishly. 
"  La  sp&anmhfemmina"  (Hope  is  female.) 

"  Alas !  "  said  Isaura,  half  mournfully,  half  smiling,  ih  Alas! 
do  yqu  not  remember  what  the  poet  replied  when  asked  what 
disease  was  most  mortal  ? — '  the  hectic  fever  caught  from  the 
chill  of  hope.' " 


CHAPTER  III. 


RAHAM  VANE  was  musing  very  gloomily  in  his 
solitary  apartment  one  morning,  when  his  servant 
announced  Colonel  Morley. 

He  received  his  visitor  with  more  than  the  cordiality  with 
which  every  English  politician  receives  an  American  citizen. 
Graham  liked  the  Colonel  too  well  for  what  he  was  in  himself, 
to  need  auy  national  title  to  his  esteem.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary questions  and  answers  as  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Morley, 
the  length  of  the  Colonel's  stay  in  London,  what  day  he  could 
dine  with  Graham  at  Richmond  or  Gravesend,  the  Colonel  took 
up  the  ball.  "  We  have  been  reckoning  to  see  you  at  l\u  is, 
sir,  for  the  last  six  months." 

*'  I  am  very  much  flattered  to  hear  that  you  have  thought  of 
me  at  all ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  having  wan  anted  the  expec- 
tation you  so  kindly  express." 

4t  I  guess  you  must. have  said  something  to  my  wife  which 


led  her  to  do  more  than  expect — to  reckon  on  your  return. 
Am',  hy  the  way,  sir,  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to  you  this  note 
from  lier,  and  to  hack  the  request  it  contains  that  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  the  offer.  Without  summarising  the  points,  I 
do  so." 

Graham  glanced  over  the  note  addressed  to  him  : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Vane,— Do  you  forget  how  beautiful  thee 
virons  of  Paris  are  in  May  and  June  1  how  charming  it  was 
last  year  at  the  Lake  of  Enghien  1  how  gay  were  our  little 
dinnere  out  of  doors  in  the  garden  arbours,  with  the  Savarins 
and  the  fair  Italian,  and  lier  incomparably  amusing  chaperon  t 
Frank  has  my  orders  to  bring  you  back  to  renew  these  happy 
iliL>.«,  while  the  birds  ate  in  their  first  song,  and  thft  leaves  are 
in  their  youngest  green  I  have  prepared  your  rooms  dies  nan 
— a  chamber  that  looks  out  on  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  and  a  quiet 
cabinet  de  travail  at  the  back,  in  which  you  can  read,  write,  or 
sulk  undisturbed.  Dome,  and  we  will  again  visit  Enghien  and 
Montmorency.  Don't  talk  of  engagements.  If  man  proposes, 
woman  disposer  Hesitate  not— obey.  Your  sincere  little 
friend, 

"  Lizzy," 

"  My  dear  Morley,"  said  Graham,  with  emotion,  "  I  cannot 
find  words  to  thank  your  wife  sufficiently  for  an  invitation  so 
gruciouslv  conveyed.     Alas  I  I  cannot  accept  it," 

"Why  J"  asked  the  Colonel,  drily. 

"  I  havo  too  much  to  do  in  London." 

"  Is  that  the  true  reason,  or  am  1  to  suspicion  that  there  is 
an>  tlting,  sir,  which  makes  you  dislike  a  visit  to  Paris  1  " 

The  Americans  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  frankest 
putters  of  questions  whom  liberty  of  speech  has  yet,  educated 
into  Its  rechtrehts  dt  /a  tMU,  and  certainly  Colonel  Morley  in 
this  instance  did  not  impair  the  national  reputation- 
Graham  Vane's  brow  slightly  contracted,  and  he  bit  hii  lip 
as  if  stung  by  a  sudden  pang  ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause  he 
answered  with  a  good-humoured  smile — 

"  No  man  who  has  taste  enough  to  admire  the  most  beautiful 
fir/,  and  appreciate  the  charms  of  th«  most  brilliant  society  in 
' '    world,  can  dislike  Pans." 
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"  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  ask  if  you  disliked  Paris,  but  if  there 
wen  anything  that  made  yon  dislike  coming  back  to  it  on  a 

VI  -It." 

t  "  What  a  notion  !  and  what  a  cross-examiner  you  would  have 
made  if  you  had  been  called  to  the  bar!  Surely,  my  dear  friend, 
yon  can  understand  that  when  a  man  has  in  one  place  business 
which  he  cannot  neglect,  he  may  decline  going  towotoei 
whatever  pleasure  jt  would  give  him  to  do  so.  By  the  way, 
then  is  a  great  ball  at  one  of  the  Miniaten'  to-night  ;  yon 
should  go  there,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  all  those  English 
notabilities  in  whom  Americans  naturally  lake  interest.     1  will 

call  for  you  at  eleven  o'clock.     Lord .  who  is  a  ■■■■  i 

of  mine,  would  be  charmed  to  knrtw  you." 

Aim-ley  hesitated  ;  but  when  Graham  said,  "  How  your  wife 
will  scold  yon  if  you  low  -such  mi  opportunity  of  tilling  her 

whether  the  Duchess  of  M is  as  beautiful  as  report  says, 

and  w  1  ■  -i  Disraeli  ftet'in  to  jour  phrenological 

science  to  hiive  the  finer  head  !  "  the  Colonel  gave  in,  and  it 
was  settled  that  Graham  should  call  for  him  at  the  Langhara 
Hotel. 

That  matter  arranged,  Graham  probably  hoped  that  his  in- 
quisitive visitor  would  take  leave-  for  the   present,   but   the 
■  no  snch  intention,     ("in  the  contrary,  settling 
himself  more  at  ease  in  his  arm-chair,  he  Baid,  "  If  1  remember 
aright,  yon  do  nut  object  to  the  odour  of  tobacco  1" 

Graham  rote  and  presented  to  his  visitors  cigar-box  which 
he  took  I  i-eni  llie  mantelpiece. 

■  ■.  ■  1  (hook  lii-  head,  and  withdrew  from  hia  breast- 
purl'-:,  :l  !'  ;i!l)<-i  .■;!■"  i  ruin  which  he  extracted  a  gigantic  regalia; 
this  be  lighted  from  a  gold  match-box  in  the  shape  of  a  locket 
attached  to  Ins  watch  chain,  and  tf'ok  two  or  three  preliminary 
puffs  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes  meditatively  in- 
tent upon  the  ceiling. 

We  know  already  that  strange  whim  of  the  Colonel's  [than 
whom,  if  he  so  pleased,  no  man  could  speak  purer  English  as 
spoken  by  the  Britisher)  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  American 
citiien  by  copious  use  of  expressions  and  phrases  familiar  to  the 
lipe  of  the  governing  class  of  the  great  Republic— delicacies 
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circle.)  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York.  Now  the  Colonel 
was  much  too  experienced  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  commission  with  which  Ins  Lizzy  had  charged  him 
was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one  ;  and  it  occurred  to  his  mother 
wit  that  the  best  way  to  acquit,  himself  of  it,  bo  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  giving  or  of  receiving  serious  affront,  would  be  to  push 
that  whim  of  his  into  more  than  wonted  exaggeration.  Thu* 
he  conld  more  decidedly  and  briefly  come  to  the  point ;  and 
should  be,  in  doing  so,  appear  too  meddlesome,  rather  provoke 
a  laugh  than  a  frown-  retiring  from  the  ground  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  humorist.  Accordingly,  in  his  deepest  nasal 
intonation,  and  withdrawing  his  eye*  from  the  ceiling,  he 
began— 

"  You  have  not  asked,  sir,  after  the  Signorina,  or,  as  we  po- 
pularly call  her,  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  !" 

"  Have  1  not !  I  hope  she  is  quite  well,  and  her  lively  com 
pftnioD,  Signers,  Venosta," 

"  They  are  not  sick,  sir  ;  or  at  least  were  not  so  last  night 
when  my  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them.  Of  course 
you  have  rend  Mademoiselle  Uicogna's  book — a  bright  per- 
formance, sir,  age  considered." 

"  Certainly,  I  have  read  the  book  ;  it  is  full  of  unquestion- 
able genius.  Is  Mademoiselle  writing  another  t  But  of  course 
she  is." 

"  1  am  not  aware  of  the  faet,  sir.  It  may  be  predicated; 
such  a  mind  cannot  remain  inactive  ;  and  1  know  from  M.  Sa- 
varin  and  thai  rising  young  man,  Gustave  Rameau,  that  the 
publishers  bid  high  for  her  brains  considerable.  Two  transla- 
tions have  already  appeared  in  our  country.  Her  fame,  sir, 
will  be  world-wide.  She  may  be  another  Georges  Sand,  or  at 
least  another  Enlalie  Grantmesntl." 

Graham's  cheek  became  as  white  as  the  paper  I  write  on.  He 
inclined  his  head  as  in  assent,  but  without  a  word.  The  Col- 
onel continued — 

■■  We  (High!  tn  be  very  proud  of  her  acquaintance,  air.  I 
think  y<>u  detected  her  gifts  while  they  were  yet  unconjec- 
tured.  My  wife  says  so.  You  must  be  gratified  to  remember 
I  AT  grit,  sir,  and  no  mistake.' 

"  I  certainly  more  than  once  have  said  to  Mrs.  Morlej, 
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I  esteemed  Mademoiselle'*  power*  so  highly  that  I  hoped  she 
would  never  become  a  stage  singer  and  aetress.  But  this  M. 
Rameau  1  You  say  he  is  a  rising  man.  It  atruck  me  when  at 
Paris  that  ha  was  one  of  those  charlatans  with  a  great  deal  of 
conceit  and  very  little  information,  who  are  always  found  in 
■core*  on  the  ultra-liberal  side  of  politics;  possibly  I  was 
mistaken." 

"  He  i*  th*  responsible  editor  of  '  Lt  Sent  Commwi,'  in 
which  talented  periodical  Mademoiselle  Cicogna'i  book  vras 
Srst  raised." 

*'  Of  course  I  know  that ;  a  journal  which,  so  fur  a*  I  have 
looked  into  its  politic*]  or  social  articles,  certainly  writteu  by 
a  cleverer  and  an  older  man  than  M.  Rameau,  is  for  unsettling 
all  things  and  settling  nothing.  We  have  writers  of  that  kind 
among  ourselves — I  have  no  sympathy  with  them.  To  me  it 
Menu  that  when  a  man  says,  '  Off  with  your  head,'  he  ought 
to  let  u*  know  what  other  head  he  would  put  on  our  shoulders, 
and  by  what  process  the  change  of  heads  shall  be  effected. 
Honestly  speaking,  if  you  and  your  charming  wife  are  intimate 
friends  and  admirer*  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogns,  I  think  you 
could  not  do  her  a  greater  service  than  that  of  detaching  her 
from  all  connection  with  men  like  M.  Rameau,  and  journals  like 
•  Lt  Sent  Cammun.' " 

The  Colonel  here  withdrew  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  lowered 
his  head  to  a  level  with  Graham's,  and  relaxing  into  an  arch 

anificant  *mile,  aaid,  "  Start  to  Pari*,  and  dissuade  her  your- 
f.  Start — go  ahead — dou't  be  shy — don't  see-saw  on  the 
'  beam  of  speculation.  You  will  have  more  influence  with  that 
young  female  than  we  can  boost." 

Never  was  England  in  greater  danger  of  quarrel  with  Ame- 
rica than  at  that  moment ;  but  Graham  curbed  his  first,  wrath - 
ful  impulse,  and  replied  coldly — 

"It  seem*  to  me,  Colonel,  that  you,  though  very  uncon- 
sciously, derogate  from  the  respect  due  to  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
©ogoa.  That  the  counsel  of  a  married  couple  like  yoursell  and 
Mr*.  Morley  should  be  freely  given  to  and  duly  heeded  by  a 
girl  deprived  of  her  natural  advisers  in  parents,  is  a  reasonable 
and  honourable  supposition  ;  but  to  imply  that  the  most  in- 
Itteotial  adviser  of  a  young  lady  bo  situated  is  a  young  single 
BS 
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rein,  in  no  way  related  bo  her,  appears  to  me  *  dereliction 
of  that  regard  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex  which  is  the  chival- 
rous characteristic  of  your  countrymen — and  to  Mademoiselle 
Oicogna  herself,  a  surmise  which  she  would  he  justified  in 
resenting  as  an  impertinence." 

"I  deny  both  allegations,"  replied  the  Colonel,  serenely. 
"I  maintain  that  a  single  man  whips  all  connubial  creation 
when  it  oomes  to  gallanttsing  a  single  young  woman  ;  and  that 
no  young  lady  would  be  justified  in  resenting  as  imperti- 
nence my  friendly  suggestion  to  the  single  man  so  deserving 
of  her  consideration  as  1  estimate  you  to  be,  to  solicit  the 
right  to  advise  her  for  life.     And  that's  a  caution." 

Here  the  Colonel  resumed  his  regalia,  and  again  gazed  intent- 
ly on  the  ceiling. 

"  Advise  her  for  life  1     You  mean,  I  presume,  as  a  enndi 
for  her  hand  1" 

"  You  don't  Turkey  now.     Well,  I  guess  you  are  not 
of  the  mark  there,  sir." 

**  You  do  me  infinite  honour,  but  I  do  not  presume  so  far." 

"So,  so— not  as  yet.  Before  a  man  who  is  not  without 
gumption  runs  himself  for  Congress,  he  likes  to  calculate  how 
the  votes  will  run.  Well,  sir,  suppose  we  are  in  caucus,  and 
let  us  discuss  the  chances  of  the  election  with  closed  doors." 

Graham  oould  not  help  smiling  at  the  persistent  offkiousnesa 
of  his  visitor,  but  his  smile  was  a  very  sad  one. 

"  Pray  change  the  subject,  my  dear  Culonel  Morley — it  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  v>  me  ;  and  aa  regards  Mademoiselle  Cicogna, 
can  you  think  it  would  not  shock  her  to  suppose  that  her  name 
was  dragged  into  the  discussions  you  would  provoke,  even  with 
closed  doors  J" 

Sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,  im  perturb  ably,  "  since  the  doors 
closed,  there  is  no  one,  unless  it  be  a  spirit  listener  under 
the  table,  who  can  wire  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  the  substance 
of  debate.  And,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  spiritual  ma- 
nifestations. Fact  is,  that  I  have  the  mast  amicable  senti- 
ments towards  both  parties,  and  if  there  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing which  is  opposed  to  the  union  of  the  States,  I  wish 
remove  it  while  yet  in  time.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  \uu 
cline  to  he  a  candidate ;  thee  are  plenty  ot  others   who   wi 
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ran;  and  as  an  elector  must  choose  one  representative  or 
other,  so  a  gal  must  choose  one  husband  or  other.  And  then 
you  only  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
first  in  the  field.  Let  us  approximate  to  the  point ;  the  chances 
seem  good — will  you  run  1 — Yea  or  No  1 w 

"  I  repeat,  Colonel  Morley,  that  I  entertain  no  such  pre- 
sumption." 

The  Colonel  here,  rising,  extended  his  hand,  which  Graham 
shook  with  constrained  cordiality,  and  then  leisurely  walked 
to  the  door ;  there  he  paused,  as  if  struck  by  a  new  thought, 
and  said  gravely,  in  his  natural  tone  of  voice,  "  You  have  no- 
thing to  say,  sir,  against  the  young  lady's  character  and 
honour  ? " 

"  I ! — Heavens,  no !  Colonel  Morley,  such  a  question  insults 


me." 


The  Colonel  resumed  his  deepest  nasal  bass  :  "  It  is  only, 
then,  because  you  don't  fancy  her  now  so  much  as  you  did  last 
year — fact,  you  are  soured  on  her  and  fly  off  the  handle.  Such 
things  do  happen.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  mysell, 
sir.  In  my  days  of  celibacy,  there  was  a  gal  at  Saratoga  whom 
I  gallantised,  and  whom,  while  I  was  at  Saratoga,  I  thought 
Heaven  had  made  to  be  Mrs.  Morley.  I  was  on  the  very  point 
ot  telling  her  so,  when  I  was  suddenly  called  off  to  Philadelphia ; 
and  at  Philadelphia,  sir,  I  found  that  Heaven  had  made  another 
Mrs.  Morley.  I  state  this  fact,  sir,  though  I  seldom  talk  ot  my 
own  affairs,  even  when  willing  to  tender  my  advice  in  the 
affairs  of  another,  in  order  to  prove  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
censure  you  if  Heaven  has  served  you  in  the  same  manner. 
Sir,  a  man  may  go  blind  for  one  gal  when  he  is  not  yet  dry 
behind  the  ears,  and  then,  when  his  eyes  are  skinned,  go  in  for 
one  better.  All  things  mortal  meet  with  a  change,  as  my  sis- 
ter's little  boy  said  when,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  quitted  the 
Methodys  and  turned  Shaker.  Thrcep  and  argue  as  we  may, 
you  and  I  are  both  mortaJsr-more's  the  pity.  Good  morning, 
sir  (glancing  at  the  dock,  which  proclaimed  the  hour  of  3  P.M.), 
—I  err — good  evening." 

By  the  post  that  day  the  Colonel  transmitted  a  condensed 
•nd  laconic  report  oi  bis  conversation  with  Graham  Vane.  I 
pan  atate  its  substatwe  in  yet  tewer  words.    He  wrote  word 


that  Graham  positively  dot-lined  the  invitation  to  Paris ;  that 
he  had  then,  agreeably  to  Lizzy's  instructions,  ventilated  the 
Englishman,  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  as  to  his  iutentionB 
with  regard  to  Isaura,  and  that  no  intentions  at  all  existed. 
The  sooner  all  thoughts  of  him  were  relinquished,  and  a  new 
suitor  on  the  ground,  the  butter  it  would  be  for  tile  young  lady'a 
happiness  in  the  only  state  in  which  happiness  should  be,  if  not 
found,  at  least  sought,  whether  by  maid  or  man. 

Mrs.  Motley  was  extremely  put  out  by  this  untoward  result 
of  the  diplomacy  she  had  intrusted  to  the  Colonel  ;  and  when, 
the  next  day,  came  «  very  courteous  letter  from  Graham, 
thanking  her  gratefully  for  the  kindness  of  her  invitation,  and 
expressing  his  regret  briefly,  though  cordially,  at  his  in  anility 
to  profit  by  it,  without  the  roust  distant  allusion  to  the  subject 
which  the  Colonel  bad  brought  on  the  lapis,  or  even  ri  quoting 
his  '.'ompliuients  to  the  Sigaorae  Venosta  and  Cicogna,  she  waa 
more  than  put  out,  more  lhan  resentful, — she  was  deeply- 
grieved.  Being,  however,  one  ot  those  gallant  heroes  of  woman- 
kind who  do  not  give  in  at  the  first  defeat,  she  began  to  doubt 
whether  Frank  had  not  rather  overstrained  the  delicacy  which 
he  said  he  had  put  into  his  "soundings."  He  ought  to  have 
been  more  explicit.  Meanwhile  she  resolved  to  call  on  Isaura, 
and,  without  mentioning  Graham's  refusal  of  her 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  attachment  which  she  felt 
persuaded  the  girl  secretly  cherished  (or  this  recalcitrant  Eng- 
lishman were  something  more  than  the  first  romantic  fancy — 
whether  it  were  sufficiently  deep  to  justify  farther  effort  on 
Mrs   Moiley's  |i:ivi  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

She  found  Isaura  at  home  and  alone ,  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
the  exhibited  wonderful  tact  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  she 
had  set  herself.  Forming  her  judgment  by  manner  and  look — 
not  words— she  returned  home,  convinced  that  she  ought  to 
seise  the  opportunity  afforded  to  her  by  Graham's  letter.  It 
was  one  to  which  she  midit  very  naturally  reply,  and  in  that 
reply  she  might  convey  the  object  at  her  heart  more  felicitoaalj 
than  the  Colonel  had  done.  "  The  cleverest  man  is,"  she 
to  herself,  "stupid  compared  to  an  ordinary  woman  in  the 
business  01  *ife,  which  does  not  consist  of  fighting  and  moi 
makiny." 
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Now  there  was  one  point  she  had  ascertained  by  words  in 
ber  visit  to  Isaura — a  point  on  which  all  might  depend.  She 
had  asked  Isaura  when  and  where  she  had  seen  Graham  last ; 
and  when  Isaura  had  given  her  that  information,  and  she 
learned  it  was  on  the  eventful  day  on  which  Isaura  gave  her 
consent  to  the  publication  of  her  MS.  if  approved  by  Savarin, 
v>  the  journal  to  be  set  up  by  the  handsome-faced  young  author, 
she  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  Graham  had  been  seized  with 
no  unnatural  jealousy,  and  was  still  under  the  illusive  glamoury 
of  that  green-eyed  fiend.  She  was  confirmed  in  this  notion, 
not  altogether  an  unsound  one,  when  asking  with  apparent 
carelessness — "And  in  that  last  interview,  did  you  see  any 
change  in  Mr.  Vane's  manner,  especially  when  he  took  leave  ? n 

Isaura  turned  away  pale,  and  involuntarily  clasping  her 
hands — as  women  do  when  they  would  suppress  pain — replied, 
in  a  low  manner,  "  His  manner  was  changed." 

Accordingly,  Mrs..Morley  sat  down  and  wrote  the  folio wir^ 
letter  r — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Vane, — I  am  very  angry  indeed  with  you  for 
refusing  my  invitation, — I  had  so  counted  on  you,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  your  excuse.  Engagements  !  To  balls  and 
dinners,  I  suppose,  as  if  you  were  not  much  too  clever  to  care 
about  these  silly  attempts  to  enjoy  solitude  in  crowds.  And  as 
to  wtiat  you  men  call  business,  you  have  no  right  to  have  any 
business  at  all.  You  are  not  in  commerce ;  you  are  not  in 
Parliament ;  you  told  me  yourself  that  you  had  no  great  landed 
estates  to  give  you  trouble ;  you  are  rich,  without  any  neces 
8ity  to  take  pains  to  remain  rich,  or  to  become  richer ;  you  have 
no  "business  in  the  world  except  to  please  youiself :  and  when 
you  will  not  come  to  Paris  to  see  one  of  your  truest  friends — 
which  I  certainly  am — it  simply  means,  that  no  matter  how 
such  a  visit  would  please  me,  it  does  not  please  yourself.  I 
call  that  abominably  rude  and  ungrateful. 

"But  I  am  not  writing  merely  to  scold  you.  I  have  some- 
thing else  on  my  mind,  and  it  must  come  out.  Certainly,  when 
you  were  at  Paris  last  year  you  did  admire,  above  all  other 
young  ladies,  Isaura  Cicogna.  And  I  honoured  you  for  doing 
go.  I  know  no  young  lady  to  be  called  her  equal.  Well,  if 
you  admired  her  then,  what  would  you  do  now  it  you  met  her? 
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Then  she  was  but  a  girl  —very  brilliant,  very  charming,  it  is 
true — but  undeveloped,  untested.  Now 'she  is  a  woman,  a 
princess  among  women,  but  retaining  all  that  is  most  lovable 
in  a  girl ;  so  courted,  and  yet  so  simple — so  gifted,  and  yet  so 
innocent.  Her  head  ia  not  a  bit  turned  by  all  the  flattery  that 
surrounds  her.  Come  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  still  hold  the 
door  of  the  rooms  destined  to  you  open  for  repentance. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  do  not  think  me  a  silly  match-mating 
little  woman  when  I  write  to  you  thus,  4  eaur  tntvert. 

"  I  like  you  so  much  that  t  would  fain  secure  to  you  the 
rarest  prize  which  life  is  ever  likely  to  offer  to  your  ambition. 
Where  can  you  hope  to  find  another  IsauraJ  Among  the 
stateliest  daughters  of  your  English  dukes,  where  is  there  one 
whom  a  proud  man  would  be  more  proud  to  show  to  the  world, 
saying,  '  She  is  mine  I'  where  one  more  distinguished — I  will 
not  say  by  mere  beauty,  there  she  might  be  eclipsed — but  by 
sweetness  and  dignity  combined — in  aspect,  manner,  every 
movement,  every  smile  T 

"  And  you,  who  are  yourself  so  clever,  so  well  read — yon 
who  would  be  so  lonely  with  a  wife  who  was  not  your  com- 
panion, with  whom  you  could  not  converso  on  equal  terms  of 
intellect,— toy  dear  friend,  where  could  you  find  a  companion 
in  whom  you  would  not  miss  the  poet-soul  of  IsauraJ  Of 
course  I  should  not  dare  to  obtrude  all  these  questionings  on 
your  innermost  reflections,  if  I  had  not  some  idea,  right  or 
wrong,  that  since  the  days  when  at  Enghien  and  Montmorency, 
seeing  you  and  Isaiira  side  by  side,  I  whispeicd  to  Frank,  '  So 
should  those  two  be  through  life,'  some  cloud  has  passed  be- 
tween your  eyes  and  the  future  on  which  they  gazed.  Cannot 
that  cloud  be  dispelled  1  Were  you  so  unjust  to  yourself  as 
to  be  jealous  of  a  rival,  perhaps  of  a  Gustave  Unmeant  I 
write  to  you  frankly  —answer  me  frankly  ;  and  if  you  answer, 
— '  Mrs  Morley,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ;  I  admired  Ma- 
demoiselle Cicogna  as  I  might  admire  any  other  pretty  accom- 
plished girl,  hut  it  is  really  nothing  to  me  whether  she  marries 
Gustave  Rameau  or  any  one  else,'— why,  then,  burn  this  letter 
— forget  that  it  has  been  written  ;  and  may  you  never  know 
the  pang  of  remorseful  sigh,  if,  in  the  days  to  come,  you  see  her 
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— whose  name  in  that  case  I  should  profane  did  I  repeat  it — 
the  comrade  of  another  man's  mind  the  half  of  another  man's 
heart*  the  pride  and  delight  of  another  man's  blissful  home." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HERE  is  somewhere  in  Lord  Lyttou's  writings  — writings 
so  numerous  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  remem- 
ber when — a  critical  definition  of  the  difference  between 
dramatic  and  narrative  art  of  story,  instanced  by  that  marvel- 
lous passage  in  the  loftiest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  in  which 
all  the  anguish  of  Ravenswood  on  the  night  before  he  has  to 
meet  Lucy  s  brother  in  mortal  combat  is  conveyed  without  the 
spoken  words  required  in  tragedy.  It  is  only  to  be  conjectured 
by  the  tramp  of  his  heavy  boots  to  and  fro  all  the  night  long 
in  his  chamber,  heard  below  by  the  faithful  Caleb.  The  drama 
could  not  have  allowed  that  treatment ;  the  drama  must  have 
put  into  words  as  "soliloquy,"  agonies  which  the  non 
dramatic  narrator  knows  that  no  soliloquy  can  describe. 
Humbly  do  I  imitate,  then,  the  great  master  of  narrative  in 
declining  to  put  into  words  the  conflict  between  love  and 
reason  that  tortured  the  heart  of  Graham  Vane  when  dropping 
noiselessly  the  letter  I  have  just  transcribed.  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  remained — I  know  not  how  long — in 
the  same  position,  his  head  bowed,  not  a  sound  escaping  from 
his  lips. 

He  did  not  stir  from  his  rooms  that  day ;  and  had  there 
been  a  Caleb's  faithful  ear  to  listen,  his  tread,  too,  might  have 
been  heard  all  that  sleepless  night  passing  to  and  fro,  but 
pausing  oft,  along  his  solitary  floors. 

Possibly  love  would  have  borne  down  all  opposing  reasonings, 
'  doubts,  and  prejudices,  but  for  incidents  that  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing evening.     On  that  evening  Graham  dined  en  fatnUU 
with  his  cousins  the  Aitons.     After  dinner,  the  Duke  produced 
tht  design  for  a  cenotaph  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  his  aunt, 
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L*dy   Janet  King,   which  he  proposed  to  pla«  in  the  family 
•hapel  at  Alton. 

"  I  know,"  aaid  the  Duke,  kindly,  "  yon  would  wish  the  old 
home  from  which  ahe  sprang  to  preserve  some  such  record  of 
her  who  loved  you  at  her  son  ;  and  even  putting  you  out  of  the 

Question,  it  gratifieB  rue  to  attest  the  claim  of  our  family  to  a 
aughter  who  continues  to  be  famous  for  her  goodness,  and 
made  the  goodness  so  lovable  that  envy  forgave  it  for  being 
famous.  It  was  a  pang  to  me  when  poor  Richard  King  decided 
on  placing  her  tomb  among  strangers  ;  but  in  conceding  his 
rights  as  to  her  resting-place,  I  retain  mine  to  her  name,  ■  Nos- 
tril libtrit  vtTtutU  tremjJar.'  " 

Graham  wrung  his  cousin's  hand— -he  could  not  speak,  choked 
by  suppressed  tears. 

The  Duchess,  who  loved  and  honoured  Lady  Janet  almost 
as  much  as  did  her  husband,  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  She  had, 
indeed,  reason  for  grateful  memories  of  the  deceased :  there 
had  been  some  obstacles  to  her  marriage  with  the  man  who 
had  won  her  heart,  arising  from  political  differences  and 
family  feuds  between  their  parents,  which  the  gentle  mediation 
of  Lady  Janet  had  smoothed  away.  And  never  did  union 
founded  on  mutual  and  atdeut  love  more  belie  the  assertions 
of  the  great  Bichut  (esteemed  by  Dr.  Buckle  the  finest  intellect 
which  practical  philosophy  has  exhibited  since  Aristotle),  that 
"  Love  is  a  sort  of  fever  which  does  not  last  beyond  two 
years,"  than  that  between  these  eccentric  specimens  of  a  claM 
denounced  as  frivolous  and  heartless  by  philosophers,  Engliah 
and  French,  who  have  certainly  never  heard  of  Bichat. 

When  the  emotion  the  Duke  had  exhibited  was  calmed 
down,  his  wife  pushed  towards  Graham  a  sheet  of  paper,  in- 
scribed with  the  epitaph  composed  by  his  hand.  "  Is  it  not 
beautiful  1"  she  said,  falterivtgly — "  not  a  word  too  much  nor 
too  little." 

Graham  read  the  inscription  slowly,  and  with  very  dimmed 
•yes.  It  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on  it ;  for  the  Duke, 
though  a  shy  and  awkward  speaker,  was  an  incisive  and 
graceful  writer. 

Yet,  in  hia  innermost  self,  Graham  shivered  when  he  re*d 
that  epitaph,  it  expressed  so  emphatically   the  reverential   nm- 
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ture  of  the  love  which  La.ly  Janet  had  inspired— the  genial 
influences  width  the  holiness  of  a  character  bo  active  in  doing 
good  had  diffused  around  it.  It  brought,  vividly  before  Graham 
that  image  of  perfect  spotless  womanhood.  And  a  voice  within 
him  ftski'd,  "  Would  that  cenotaph  be  placed  amid  the  monu- 
ments of  an  illustrious  lineage  if  the  secret  known  to  thee 
could  transpire  1  What  though  the  lost  one  were  really  as  un- 
sullied by  sin  as  the  world  deems,  would  the  name  now  trea- 
sured as  an  heirloom  not  be  a  memory  of  gall  and  a  sound  of 
shame  ( " 

He  remained  ao  silent  after  putting  down  the  inscription, 
that  the  Duke  said  modestly,  "  My  dear  Graham,  J  see  that 
you  do  not  like  what  I  have  written.  Your  pen  is  much  more 
practised  than  mine.  If  I  did  not  ask  you  to  compose  the 
epitaph,  it  was  be>ause  1  thought  it  would  please  you  more  in 
coming,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  due  to  her,   from  the  repre- 

■  i'  of  her  family.  But  will  you  correct  my  sketch,  or 
give  me  another  according  to  your  own  ideas  1  " 

"  I  see  not  a  word  to  alter,"  snid  Graham  ;  "  forgive  me  if 
my  silence  wronged  my  emotion  ;  the  truest  eloquence  is  that 
which  holds  us  too  unite  lor  applause." 

"  I  knew  you  would   like  it.     Leopold  is  always  so  disposed 

■  i  rate  himself,"  said  the  Duchess,  whose  hand  was  rest- 
ing fondly  on  her  husband's  shoulder.  "Epitaphs  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  write—  especially  epitaphs  on  women  of  whom  in  life 

lsI  said  the  better.  Janet  was  the  only  woman  I  ever 
knew  whom  one  could  praise  in  safety." 

■■  Wcli  expressed,"  B&id  the  Duke,  smiling  ;  "  and  1  wish  you 
would  tn.ikr  that  .safety  clear  to  some  lady  friends  of  yours,  to 
whom  it  might  serve  as  a  lesson.  Proof  against  every  breath 
of  scandal  herself,  Janet  King  never  uttered  and  never  en- 
couraged one  ill-natured  word  against  another.  But  I  am 
afraid,  n  that  I  must  leave  you  to  a  ■' 

with  Eleanor.  You  know  that  1  must,  beat  the  House  this 
evening— I  only  paired  till  half-past  nine." 

"  1  will  walk  down  to  the  House  with  you,  if  you  are  going 

"  No,"  said  the  Duchess  ;  "  you  must  resign  yourself  to  me 
'  '     it  half  an  hour.     I  was  looking  over  your  aunt's  laltera 
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to-day,  and  I  fuund  one  which  I  wish  to  show  you  ;  it  is  all 
about  yourself,  nail  written  within  the  last  few  months  of  har 
life."  Here  she  put  her  arm  into  Graham's,  and  led  him  into 
her  own  private  drawing-room,  which,  though  others  might 
call  it  a  boudoir,  she  dignified  by  the  name  of  her  study.  The 
Duke  i inclined  for  some  minutes  thoughtfully  leaning. hie  arm 
on  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  no  unimportant  debate  in  the 
Lords  that  night,  and  on  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  in- 
terest, and  the  details  of  which  he  had  thoroughly  mastered. 
He  had  been  requested  to  speak,  if  only  a  few  words,  for  bis 
high  character  and  his  reputation  for  good  sense  gave  weight 
to  the  mere  utterance  of  his  opinion.  But  though  no  one  had 
more  moral  courage  in  action,  the  Duke  had  a  terror  at  the 
very  thought  of  addressing  an  audience  which  made  him 
despise  himself. 

"  Ah  !  "  lie  muttered,  "  if  Graham  Vane  were  but  in  Parlia- 
ment, I  could  trust  him  to  say  exactly  what  I  would  rather  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  than  stand  up  and  say  for  my- 
aelf.  But  now  he  has  got  money  he  seems  to  think  of  nothing 
but  saving  it" 


CHAPTER  T 


l\iFj  HE  letter  from  Lady  Janet,  which  the  Duchess  took  from 
l9[j*  the  deak.and  placed  in  Graham's  hand,  was  in  strange 
*t--'"  coincideuce  with  the  subject  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  had  absorbed  his  thoughts  and  tortured  hie  heart. 
Speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  affectionate  eulogy,  the  writer 
proceeded  to  confide  her  earnest  wish  that  he  should  not  longer 
delay  that  change  in  life  which,  concentrating  so  much  that  is 
vague  in  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  man,  leaves  his  heart 
and  his  mind,  made  serene  by  the  contentment  of  home, 
for  the  steadfast  consolidation  of  their  warmth  and  their  lij 
upon  the  ennobling  duties  that  unite  the  individual   to 
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u  There  is  no  one,"  wrote  Lady  Janet,  "  whose  character  and 
career  a  felicitous  choice  in  marriage  can  have  greater  influence 
over  than  this  dear  adopted  son  of  mine.  I  do  not  fear  that 
in  any  case  he  will  be  liable  to  the, errors  of  his  brilliant  father. 
His  early  reverse  of  fortune  here  seems  to  me  one  of  those 
blessings  which  Heaven  conceals  in  the  form  of  affliction.  For 
in  youth,  the  genial  freshness  of  his  gay  animal  spirits,  a  native 
generosity  mingled  with  desire  of  display  and  thirst  for  ap- 
plause, made  me  somewhat  alarmed  for  his  future.  But, 
though  he  still  retains  these  attributes  of  character,  they  are  no 
longer  predominant;  they  are  modified  and  chastened.  He 
has  learned  prudence.  But  what  I  now  fear  most  for  him  is 
that  which  he  does  not  show  in  the  world,  which  neither  Leo- 
pold nor  you  seem  to  detect, — it  is  an  exceeding  sensitiveness 
of  pride.  I  know  not  how  else  to  describe  it.  It  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  highest  qualities,  that  I  sometimes  dread  injury 
to  them  could  it  be  torn  away  from  the  faultier  ones  which  it 
supports. 

"  It  is  interwoven  with  that  lofty  independence  of  spirit 
which  has  made  him  refuse  openings  the  most  alluring  to  his 
ambition  ;  it  communicates  a  touching  grandeur  to  his  self- 
denying  thrift ;  it  makes  him  so  tenacious  of  his  word  once 
given,  so  cautious  before  he  gives  it.  Public  life  to  him  is  es- 
sential ;  without  it  he  would  be  incomplete ;  and  yet  I  sigh  to 
think  that  whatever  success  he  may  achieve  in  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  proportionate  pain.  Calumny  goes  side  by  side 
with  fame,  and  courting  fame  as  a  man,  he  is  as  thin-skinned 
to  calumny  as  a  woman. 

"  The  wife  for  Graham  should  have  qualities  not,  taken  in- 
dividually, uncommon  in  English  wives,  but  in  combination 
somewhat  rare. 

"  She  must  have  mind  enough  to  appreciate  his — not  to  clash 
with  it.  She  must  be  fitted  with  sympathies  to  be  his  dearest 
companion,  his  confidante  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  the 
slightest  want  of  sympathy  would  make  him  keep  ever  after- 
wards pent  within  his  breast.  In  herself  worthy  of  distinction, 
she  must  merge  all  distinction  in  his.  You  have  met  in  the 
world  men  who,  marrying  professed  beauties  or  professed  liter- 
ary geniuses,  are  spoken  of  as  the  husband  of  tht  beautiful  Mrs. 
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A-^— ,  or  of  the  clever  Mrs.  B :  can  yon  fancy  Graham 

Vane  in  the  reflected  light  of  one  of  those  husbands*  I  trem- 
bled last  year  when  I  thought  he  was  attracted  by  a  face  which 
the  artists  raved  about,  and  again  by  a  tongue  which  dropped 
Imu  mots  that  went  the  round  of  the  clubs.  I  was  relieved 
when,  sounding  hiin,  he  said,  laughingly,  '  No,  dear  aunt,  I 
should  be  one  sore  from  head  to  foot  if  1  married  a  wife  tint 
v  as  talked  about  for  anything  but  goodness.' 

"No, — Graham  Vane  will  have  rains  sharp  enough  if  he  live  to 
be  talked  about  himself.  But  that  tenderest  half  of  himself, 
the  hearer  of  the  name  he  would  make,  and  for  the  dignity  rf 
which  he  alone  would  ho  responsible, — if  that  were  the  town 
talk,  he  would  curse  the  hour  he  gave  any  one  the  right  to 
take  on  herself  his  man's  burden  of  calumny  and  fame.  I  know 
not  which  I  should  pity  the  most,  Graham  Vane  or  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  understand  me,  dearest  Eleanor  t  No  doubt  yon 
do  so  far,  that  you  comprehend  that  the  women  whom  m« 
most  admire  are  not  the  women  we,  as  women  ourselves,  wouM 


A  if  earth  could  be  ransacked,  a  mow  suitable  wife  for  Graham 
Vane  than  Miss  Asterisk  could  not  be  lound  ;  she  was  well  boi  n 
— an  heiress;  the  estates  she  inherited  were  in  the  county  oi 

(viz.,  the  county  in  whith  the  ancestors  of  D'Altons  and 

Vanes  had  lor  centuries  established  their  whereabout).  Miss 
A^tt-rick  was  pretty  enough  to  please  any  man's  eye,  but  not 
with  the  beauty  of  which  artists  rave  ;  well  informed  enough 
to  be  companion  to  a  well-informed  man,  but  certainly  not 
witty  enough  to  ■apply  bm  tnoti  (■>  Hi.'  clubs.  Miss  Asterisk 
was  one  of  those  women  of  whom  a  husband  might  be  proud, 
yet  with  whom  a  husband  would  feel  safe  from  being  talked 
about. 

And  in  submitting  the  letter  we  have  read  to  Graham's  eye, 

the  Duchess  had  the  cause  of  Miss  Asterisk  |iointedly  in  view. 

Asterisk  had  confided  to  her  friend  that,  of  all  men  she 

had  Been,  Mr.  Graham  Vane  was   the  one  she  would  feel  the 

inclined  to  refuse. 

&>  when  Graham  Vane  returned  the  letter  to  the  Duchess, 

airo-dy  saying,  "  How  well  my  dear  aunt  divined  what  is  weak- 

.  ■  Duchess  replied  quickly,  "  Miss  Asterisk  dines 

hi   a  to  nun  row;  pray  come  ;  you  would  like  ber  if  you  knew 

move  of  her." 

"To-morrow  I  am  engaged— a,n  American  friend  of  mine 
dines  with  me:  but  'tis  no  matter,  for  I  shall  nevor  fee 
for  Uia  Astaulc  than  1  feel  fur  Mont  Diane." 

Iain's  house  Graham  walked  on,  he  scarce 
knew  or  cared  whither,  the  image  of  the  belated  dead 
so  forcibly  recalled  the  solemnity  of  the  mission  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  which  hitherto  he  bad  failed 
■   ,1  if  the  only  mode  by  which  be  could,  without 
ha!  might  result  in  dragging 
today  the  terrible  nature  of  the  trust  he  lield,  enrich  thedaugh- 
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ter  of  l'i  chard  King,  repair  all  wrong  hitherto  done  to  her,  and 
guard  the  sanctity  of  Lady  Janet's  home, — should  be  in  that 
union  which  Richard  King  had  commended  to  him  while  hi* 
heart  was  yet  freel 

In  such  a  case,  wonld  not  gratitude  to  the  dead,  duty  to  the 
living,  make  tliat  union  imperative  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
happiness  to  himself?  The  two  years  to  which  Richard  King 
had  limited  the  suspense  of  research  were  not  yet  expired.  Then, 
too,  that  letter  of  Lady  Janet's—so  tenderly  anxious  lor  his 
future,  so  clear-sighted  as  to  the  elements  of  his  own  character 
in  its  strength  or  its  infirmities — combined  with  graver  cause* 
to  withhold  his  heart  from  its  yearning  impulse,  and — no,  not 
eteel  it  against  Isaura,  hut  forbid  it  to  realise,  in  the  fair  crea- 
ture and  creator  of  romance,  his  ideal  of  the  woman  to  whom 
an  earnest,  sagacious,  aspiring  man  commits  all  the  destinies  in- 
volved in  the  serene  dignity  of  his  hearth.  He  could  not  but 
own  that  this  gifted  author— this  eager  seeker  after  fame — thia 
brilliant  and  bold  competitor  with  men  on  their  own  stormy 
battle  ground— was  the  very  person  from  whom  Lady  Janet 
would  have  warned  away  his  choice.  She  (Isauia)  merge  her 
own  distinctions  in  a  husband's  !— she  leave  exclusively  to  him 
the  burden  of  fame  and  calumny  !— she  shun  "to  be  talked 
about ! " — she  who  could  feel  iier  life  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure, 
according  to  the  extent  and  the  loudness  of  the  talk  which  it 
courted  ! 

While  these  thoughts  racked  his  mind,  a  kindly  hand  was 
laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  cheery  voice  accosted  him.  "  Well  met, 
my  dear  Vane  !  I  see  we  are  bound  to  the  same  place ;  there 
will  be  a  good  gathering  to-night." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bevil  t  I  am  going  nowhere  except  to 
my  own  quiet  rooms." 

"  r?ooh  I  Come  in  here  at  least  lor  a  few  minutes," — and 
Bevil  ilrew  him  to  the  door  step  of  a  house  close  by,  where,  on 
certain  evenings,  a  well-known  club  drew  together  men  who 
seldom  meet  so  familiarly  elsewhere — men  of  all  callings — aclnb 
especially  favoured  by  wits,  authors  and  the  fi&ncun  of  polite 
society. 

Graham  shook  his  head,  about  to  refuse,  when  Bevi]  added, 
"I  hive  just  come  from  Paris,  and  can  give  you  the  last  m 
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rary,  politic*],  and  lOGtal      By  the   way,  I  saw  Savarin   I 
introduced  ma  there,"    Cira- 

■;.   ill-'  IDHSlfl  of  a  ,  ud  fol 

■  ■  ■  into  tin.-  crowded  room,  ud  after  retain- 
and  node,  withdrew  into  :l  remote  comer 
and  motioned  Bevil  to  a  sent  beside  hira. 

"So  vim  met  Savarin  1     Where,  did  you  say  1" 

house   of  the  new  lady-author— I   hate  the  word 
Mademoiselle  Oicogna!      Of  course  you  have  read 
her  hiiok  1 " 
■■  yea." 

'•  Pull  of  fine  things,  ii  it  not  t — though  somewhat  high-flown 
■  i'<U  like  sucoesa.      No 
book  has  been  more  talked  about  at  Paris ;  the  only  thing  more 
talked  ab'iut  !s  Hi- I.,-. \  .him-.i.i'  ln-i-rlf,"      ■     • 
"Indeed,  and  how  1  " 

"She  dueen't  look   twenty,  :i  mere   girl— of  that  kind  of 
■■  b  so  arrests  the  eye  that  ymi  pan  hy  Ol  I 
gaxo  on  it,  and  the  dullest  strarj  :■  W  ioand  what 

1  girl)  I  Bay,  like  that— who  lives  a*  independently 
as  if  she  were  a  middlenged  widow,  receives  everj 
pith  no  other  chaperon  than  an  o 
ing  a*omau,  dressed  like  a  guy— must  set  Parisian 
■  play,  even  if  she  had  not  written  the  crack  book 
won." 
■'  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  receives  on  Thursdays, — no  harm  in 
that ;  and  if  she  have  no  other  chaperon  tuan  the  Italian  lady 
\"ii  mention  it  is  because  Mademoiselle  i ' 
and  having  a  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  of  her  own,  I  de  not  see  why 
she  should  not  lire  as   independently  as  many  an    unmarried 
woman  in  London  placed  under  similar  circumstances.     I  aup- 
>ns  in    the  literary  or  artistic 
world,  and  ii  ;:  as   the  Savarina,   I  do 

not  think  ill-natu  I  iinil  fault  with  her  aoeisd  cande." 

"  Ali  :  you  'I'',  I  presume.      I  hivi    sure  1  ilid 

nm  wish  to  say  any  i  hiig  that  could  offend  her  best  triende,  only 
is  not  married,  poor  girl !" 
Sogna,  accomplished,   benutiiul,    of   good 
1  licognaa  rank  aroonj  the  oldest  of  Lombard  fami- 
lies;, n  not  likely  to  want  oners." 


"  Offera  of  marriage,— ii'm — well,  I  daresay,  from  authors 
and  artists.  You  know  Paris  better  even  than  I  do,  but  I 
don't  suppose  authors  and  artists  there  make  the  most  desirable 
husbands;  and  I  scarcely  know  a  marriage  in  France  between 
a  man-author  and  lady-author  which  does  not  end  in  the  dead- 
liest of  all  animosities — that  of  wounded  amour  proprs.  Per- 
haps the  man  admires  his  own  genius  too  much  to  do  proper 
homage  to  his  wife's." 

"But  the  choice  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  need  not  be  res- 
tricted to  the  pale  of  authorship — doubtless  sbe  has  many 
admirers  beyond  that  quarrelsome  borderland." 

"Certainly— countless  adorers.  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar 
— you  know  that  diamond  of  dandies  I" 

"  Perfectly — is  he  an  admirer  ]" 

"  Ctla  va  sans  dire — he  told  me  that  though  she  was  not  the 
handsomest  woman  in  Paris,  all  other  women  looked  less  hand- 
some since  he  had  seen  her.  But,  of  course,  French  lady-killers 
like  Euyuerrand,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  leave  it  to  their 
parents  to  choose  their  wives  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. Talking  of  lady  killers,  I  beheld  amid  the  throng  at 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna 'b  the  ci-devant  Lovelace  whom  I  remember 
some  twenty-three  years  ago  as  the  darling  of  wives  and  the 
terror  of  husbands — Victor  de  Mauleon." 

"  Victor  de  Mauleon  at  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 'b  ! — what  I  is 
that  man  restored  to  society  1" 

"Ah!  you  are  thinking  of  the  ugly  old  skory  about  the 
jewels — oh,  yes,  he  has  got  over  that ;  all  his  grand  relations, 
the  Vandemars,  Beauvillwrs,  Bochebnant,  and  others  took  him 
by  the  hand  when  lie  reappeared  at  Paris  last  year;  and 
though  1  believe  be  is  still  avoided  by  many,  he  is  courted  by- 
still  more — and  avoided,  1  fancy,  rather  from  political  than  so- 
cial causes.  The  Imperialist  set,  of  course,  execrate  and  pro- 
scribe him.  You  know  he  is  the  writer  of  those  biting  articles 
signed  '  Pierre  Firmin'  in  the  '  Sen*  Commwt ;  '  and  I  am  told 
he  is  the  proprietor  of  that  very  clever  journal,  which  has  be- 
come a  power," 

"So,  bo — that  is  the  journal  in  which  Mademoiselle  Cicogna' 
roman  &nt  appeared.  So,  «o — Victor  d«  Mauleon  oue  of  ha 
associates,  her  counsellor  and  frieud, — ah  1 " 
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"  No,  I  didn't  say  that ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  presented 
to  her  for  the  first  time  the  evening  I  was  at  the  house.  I  saw 
that  young  silk-haired  coxcomb,  Gustave  Rameau,  introduce 
him  to  her.  You  don't  perhaps  know  Rameau,  editor  of  the 
'  Sens  Commuri — writes  poems  and  criticisms.  They  say  he  is 
a  Red*  Republican,  but  De  Mauleon  keeps  truculent  French 
politics  subdued  if  not  suppressed  in  his  cynical  journal.  Some- 
body told  me  that  the  Cicogna  is  very  much  in  love  with  Ra- 
meau— certainly  he  has  a  handsome  face  of  his  own — and  that 
is  the  reason  why  slie  was  so  rude  to  the  Russian  Prince  X " 

"  How,  rude !    Did  the  Prince  propose  to  her  V 

"  Propose  I  you  forget — he  is  married.  Don't  you  know  the 
Princess  f  Still,  there  are  other  kinds  of  proposals  than  those 
of  marriage  which  a  rich  Russian  Prince  may  venture  to  make 
to  a  pretty  novelist  brought  up  for  the  stage.1' 

"Bevil!"  cried  Graham,  grasping  the  man's  arm  fiercely, 
how  dare  you " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Bevil,  very  much  astonished,  "I  really 
did  not  know  that  your  interest  in  the  young  lady  was  so  great 
If  I  have  wounded  you  in  relating  a  mere  on  dit  picked  up  at 
the  Jockey  Club,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  I  daresay 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

"  Not  a  word  of  truth,  you  may  be  sure,  if  the  on  dit  was  in- 
jurious to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  strong 
interest  in  her  ;  any  man -r any  gentleman — would  have  such 
interest  in  a  girl  so  brilliant  and  seemingly  so  friendless.  It 
shames  one  of  human  nature  to  think  that  the  reward  which 
the  world  makes  to  those  who  elevate  its  platitudes,  brighten 
its  dullness,  delight  its  leisure,  is — Slander  !  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  lady  before  she  became 
a  '  celebrity/  and  I  have  never  met  in  my  paths  through  life  a 
purer  heart  or  a  nobler  nature.  What  is  the  wretched  on  dit 
yon  condescend  to  circulate?    Permit  me  to  add — 

'He  who  repeats  a  slander  shares  the  crime.'  " 

u  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear  Vane,"  said  Bevil,  seriously  (he 
did  not  want  for  spirit),  "  I  hardly  know  you  this  evening.  It 
is  not  because  duelling  is  out  of  fashion  that  a  man  should  allow 
frimidf  to  speak  in  a  tone  that  gives  offence  to  another  who 
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intended  none  ;  and  if  duelling  is  oat  of  fashion  in  England,  it 
is  still  possible  in  France.  Entre  tuna,  I  would  rather  crosi 
the  Channel  with  you  than  submit  to  language  that  conveys 
unmerited  insult." 

Graham's  cheek,  before  ashen  pale,  flushed  into  d;wk  red 
"  I  understand  you,"  he  said  quietly,  "and  will  be  at  Boulogne 
to-morrow." 

"  Graham  Vane,"  replied  Bevil,  with  much  dignity,  "  yon 
and  I  have  known  each  other  a  great  many  years,  and  neither 
of  us  has  cause  to  question  tho  courage  of  the  other  ;  but  I  am 
much  ohler  than  yourself— permit  me  to  take  the  melancholy 
advantage  of  seniority.  A  duel  between  us  in  consequence  of 
careless  words  said  about  a  lady  in  no  way  connected  with 
either,  would  bo  a  cruel  injury  to  her  ;  a  duel  on  grounds  so 
slight  would  little  injure  me-r-a  man  about  town,  who  would 
not  Kit  an  hour  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  you  paid  him 
a  thousand  pounds  a  minute.  But  you,  Graham  Vane— 
you,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  canvass  electors  and  make  laws- 
would  it  not  he  an  injury  to  you  to  be  questioned  at  the 
b  why  von  broke  the  law,  and  why  you  sought  another 
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with  a  few  words  of  such  scorn  as  a  queen  might  address  to  an 
upstart  lackey.  But,  my  dear  Vane,  it  is  a  mournful  position 
for  a  girl  to  receive  such  offers  ;  and  you  must  agree  with  me 
in  wishing  she  were  safely  married,  even  to  Monsieur  Rameau, 
coxcomb  though  he  be.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  an  ex- 
ception to  French  authors,  male  and  female,  in  general,  and 
live  like  turtle-doves." 


CHAPTER  VH 


FEW  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  Colonel 
Morley  returned  to  Paris.  He  had  dined  with  Graham 
at  Greenwich,  had  met  him  afterwards  in  society,  and 
paid  him  a  farewell  visit  on  the  day  before  the  Colonel's  depart- 
ure; but  the  name  of  Isaura  Cicogna  had  not  again  been 
uttered  by  either.  Morley  Was  surprised  that  his  wife  did  not 
question  him  minutely  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  executed 
her  delicate  commission,  and  the  manner  as  well  as  words  with 
which  Graham  had  replied  to  his  "  ventilations."  But  his  Lizzy 
cut  him  short  when  he  began  his  recital — 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more  about  the  man.  He 
has  thrown  away  a  prize  richer  than  his  ambition  will  ever 
gain,  even  if  it  gained  him  a  throne." 

"  That  it  can't  gain  him  in  the  old  country.  The  people  are 
loyal  to  the  present  dynasty,  whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the 
contrary." 

"  Don't  be  so  horribly  literal,  Frank  ;  that  subject  is  done 
with.     How  was  the  Duchess  of  M dressed  ?"  j 

But  when  the  Colonel  had  retired  to  what  the  French  call 
the  cabinet  de  travail — and  which  he  more  accurately  termed  his 
•smoke  den' — and  there  indulged  in  the  cigar,  which,  despite 
his  American  citizenship,  was  forbidden  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  tyrant  who  ruled  his  life,  Mrs.  Morley  took  from  her, 
desk  a  letter  received  three  days  before,  and  brooded  over  iff 
intently,  studying  every  word.     AY  lien  she  had  thus  renetusft& 
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it,  her  tears  fell  upon  the  page.  "Pour  Isaura  !"  ihi 
— "  poor  Isaura  ! '  I  know  she  loves  him — and  how  deepb  * 
nature  like  hers  can  love  !  But  I  must  break  it  to  her.  If  I 
ilid  not,  she  would  remain  nursing  a  vain  dream,  and  refuse 
every  chance  of  real  happiness  tor  the  sake  of  nursing  it."  Then 
she  mechanically  folded  up  the  letter—  1  need  not  say  it  was 
from  Graham  Vane— re  sio  red  it  to  the  desk,  and  remained 
musing  till  the  Colonel  looked  in  at  the  door  and  said  peremp- 
torily. "  Very  late— come  to  bed." 

The  next  day  Madame  Savarin  called  on  Isaura. 

"  Clitrt  enfant,"  said  she,  "  I  have  had  news  for  you. 
Gustave  is  very  ill — an  attack  of  the  lungB,  and  fever;  you  know 
how  delicate  he  is." 

"  I  am  sincerely  grieved,"  said  Isaura,  in  earnest  tender  tones; 
"  it  must  be  a  very  and  3en  attack  :  he  was  here  last  Thursday." 

''The  malady  only  declared  itself  yesterday  morning,  but 
suii-ly  you  must  have  observed  how  ill  he  has  been  looking  for 
several  days  past.     It  pained  me  to  see  him." 

'*  I  did  not  notice  any  change  in  him,"  said  Isaura,  somewhat 
conscience  stricken.  Wrapt  in  her  own  happy  thoughts,  she 
would  not  have  noticed  change  in  faces  yet  more  familiar  to  her 
than  that  of  her  young  admirer. 

"Isaura,"  said  Madame  JSavarin,  "I  suspect  there  are  moral 
causes  for  our  friend's  failing  health.  Why  should  I  disguise 
my  meaning  1  You  know  well  how  madly  he  is  in  love  with 
you,  and  have  you  denied  him  hope  1" 

"  I  like  M.  Raiueau  as  a  friend ;  I  admire  him — at  times  I 
pity  him." 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  lova" 

"  I  dutibt  the  truth  of  that  saying,  at  all  events  as  you  apply 
it  now.     I  could  not  love  M.  Eameau  ;  I  never  gave  him  e 
to  think  I  could." 

"  I  wish  for  both  your  snkes  that  you  could  make  me  a  diffe- 
rent answer ;  for  his  sake,  because,  knowing  his  fault*  and  fail- 
ings, I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  vanish  in  a  companion* 
ship  bo  pure,  so  elevating  as  yours:  you  cGuld  make  htm  not 
only  so  much  happier  hut  bo  much  bettei  a  man.  Hush!  let 
me  go  on,  let  me  come  to  yourself, — I  say  for  your  sak>-  I  wish 
it,      Yoai  pursuits,  your  ambition,  are  akin  to  his  ;  you  should 
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not  marry  one  who  could  not  sympathise  with  you  in  theee.  If 
you  did,  he  might  either  restrict  the  exercise  of  your  genius 
or  be  chafed  at  its  display.  The  only  authoress  I  ever  knew 
whose  married  lot  was  serenely  happy  to  the  last,  was  the 
greatest  of  English  poetesses  married  to  a  great  English  pout. 
You  cannot,  you  ought  uot,  to  devote  yourself  to  the  spleu 
•  lid  career  to  which  your  genius  irresistibly  impels  you,  without 
that  counsel,  that  support,  that  protection,  which  a  husband 
alone  can  give.  My  dear  child,  as  the  wife  myself  of  a  roan  of 
letters,  and  familiarised  to  all  the  gossip,  all  the  scandal,  to 
Which  they  who  give  their  names  to  the  public  are  exposed,  I 
dedirt  that  if  1  had  a  daughter  who  inherited  Savarin's  talents, 
and  was  ambitious  of  attaining  to  his  ronown,  I  would  rather 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent  than  let  her  puhlish  a  book  that  was 
in  every  oue's  hands  until  she  had  sheltered  her  name  under 
that  of  a  husband  ;  and  if  I  say  this  of  my  child  with  a  father 
so  wise  in  the  world's  ways,  and  so  popularly  ratpMtod  as  my 
boiilmmme,  what  must  I  feel  to  be  e.-sential  to  your  safety,  poor 
stranger  in  our  land  1  poor  solitary  orphan  I  with  DO  other  ad- 
vice or  guardian  than  the  singing  mistress  whom  you  touchhigly 
call '  Mat/re  ! '  1  see  how  I  distress  and  pain  you — I  cannot 
help  it.  Listen  :  the  other  evening  Suvariu  came  back  from 
his  favourite  asfi  in  a  statu  of  excitement  that  made  me  think 
he  MOM  to  announce  a  revolution.  It  was  about  you  ;  he 
sioninai,  lie  wept — actually  wept— my  philosophical  laughing 
Savlrill,  He  had  just  heard  of  that  atrocious  wager  made  by 
I  BnaaUc  barbarian.  Every  one  praised  you  ior  the  contempt 
with  which  you  had  heated  the  savage's  insolence.  But  that 
you  should  have  been  submitted  to  such  an  insult  without  one. 
male  friend  who  had  the  right  to  resent  and  chastise  it, — you 
cannot  think  how  Havarin  was  dialed  and  galled.  You  know- 
how  lie  admires,  but  you  cannot  guess  how  he  reveres  you  ;  and 
since  then  he  says  to  me  every  day :  '  That  girl  must  not  remain 
single.  Better  marry  any  man  who  has  a  heart  to  defend  a 
wife'i  honour,  and  the  nerve  to  fire  a  pistol:  every  Frenchman 
has  those  qualifications  I'" 

Mere  Isaura  could  no  longer  restrain  her  emotion*  ;  she  burst 
into  aobe  so  vehement,  so  convulsive,  that  Madame  Savaric 
bcMtM  alarmed ;    but  when  she  attempted  to  ewkMee  «d 
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soothe  her,  Isaura  recoiled  with  a  visible  shudder,  and  gasping 
out,  "  Cruel,  cruel  I"  turned  to  the  door,  and  rushed  to  her  own 
room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  maid  entered  the  salon  with  a 
message  to  Madame  Savarin  that  Mademoiselle  was  so  unwell 
that  alie  must  beg  Madame  to  excuse  her  return  to  the  salon. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Morley  called,  but  Isaura  would  not 
see  her. 

Meanwhile  poor  Rameau  waa  stretched  on  his  sick-bed,  and 
in  sharp  struggle  between  life  ami  death.  It  is  difficult  to  die- 
entangle,  one  by  one,  all  the  threads  in  a  nature  so  complex  as 
Rameau's;  but  if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  grief  of  dis- 
appointed love  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  illness,  and 
yet  it  bad  much  to  do  with  it.  The  goad  of  Isaura's  refusal 
had  driven  him  into  seeking  distraction  in  excesses  which  a 
stronger  frame  could  not  have  courted  with  impunity.  The 
mau  was  thoroughly  Parisian  in  many  tilings,  hut  especially  in 
impatience  of  any  trouble.  Did  love  trouble  him — love  could 
be  drowned  in  absinthe  ;  ami  too  much  absinthe  may  be  a  more 
immediate  cause  of  congested  lungs  than  the  love  which  the  ab- 
sinthe had  lulled  to  sleep. 

His  bedside  was  not  watched  by  hirelings.  When  first 
taken  thus  ill — too  ill  to  attend  to  his  editvrial  duties — infor- 
mation was  conveyed  to  the  publisher  of  the  "  Stns  Cmunun" 
and  in  consequeuce  of  that  information,  Victor  de  Mauleon 
cane  to  see  the  sick  man.  By  his  bed  be  {mind  Savarin,  who 
had  called,  as  it  were  by  chance,  ami  seen  the  doctor,  who  had 
said,  "  It  is  grave.     He  must  be  well  nursed," 

K.ivaim  whispered  to  Du  Mauleon,  "Shall  we  call  in  a  pro- 
fessional nurse,  or  a  sxur  de  i-JuniUt" 

De  Mauleon  also  replied  in  whisper,  "  Somebody  told 
that  the  man  had  a  mother." 

It  was  true — Savaiin  had  forgotten  it.  Rameau  never  men- 
tions! Ins  parents—  he  was  not  proud  of  them. 

Thoy  belonged  to  a  lower  class  of  the    bourgecu 
shopkeepers,  and  a  Red  Republican  is  6worn  tQ  hate  the  bow- 
gtoitit,  high  or  low  ;    while  a  iteautiful  young  author  pushing 
.hi-  way  into  theCbauss6e  d'Antin  does  not    proclaim    te  the 

■  lil  that  his  pa  rents  had  sold  hosiery  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
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Nevertheless,  Savarin  knew  that  Rameau  had  such  parents 
•till  living,  and  took  the  hint  Two  hours  afterwards  Rameau 
was  leaning  his  burning  forehead  on  his  mother's  breast. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  said  to  the  mother,  "  You  are 
worth  ten  of  me.  If  you  can  stay  here  we  shall  pull  him 
through." 

"Stay  here!— my  own  boy!"  cried  indignantly  the  poor 
mother* 


*  CHAPTER  Vffl. 


HE  day  which  had  inflicted  on  Isaura  so  keen  an  anguish, 
was  marked  by  a  great  trial  in  the  life  of  Alain  de 
Rochebriant.1 

In  the  morning  he  received  the  notice  "  of  un  commandemtnt 
tendant a  same  immobWere"  on  the  part  of  his  creditor,  M. 
Louvier ;  in  plain  English,  an  announcement  that  his  property 
at  Rochebriant  would  be  put  up  to  public  sale  on  a  certain*  day, 
in  case  all  debts  due  to  the  mortgagee  were  not  paid  before. 
An  hour  afterwards  came  a  note  from  Duplessis,  stating  that 
he  "  had  returned  from  Bretagne  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  before 
two  o'clock,  if  not  inconvenient  to  calL" 

Alain  put  the  "  commandment "  into  his  pocket,  and  repaired 
to  the  Hotel  Duplessis. 

The  financier  received  him  with  very  cordial  civility.  Then 
he  began,  "  I  am  happy  to  say  I  left  your  excellent  aunt  in 
very  good  health.  She  honoured  the  letter  of  introduction  to 
her  which  1  owe  to  your  politeness  with  the  most  amiable  hos- 
pitalities ;  she  insisted  on  my  removing  from  the  auberge  at 
which  I  first  put  up,  and  becoming  a  guest  under  your  vener- 
able roof-tree — a  most  agreeable  lady,  and  a  most  interesting 
ekdUau." 

"  I  fear  your  accommodation  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
your  comforts  at  Paris ;  my  chateau  is  only  interesting  to  aa 
Mtiquarian  enamoured  of  ruins." 
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"Pardon  me,  'ruins'  is  an  exaggerated  expression.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  ehaleav  does  not  want  some  repairs,  but  they 
would  not  be  costly  ;  the  outer  walls  are  strong  enough  to  defy 
time  for  centuries  to  come,  and  a  few  internal  decorations  anil 
some  modem  additions  of  furniture  would  make  the  old 
vimioir  a  home  fit  for  a  prince.  I  have  been  over  the  whule 
estate,  too,  with  the  worthy  M.  Hebert, — a  superb  property! 

"  Which  M.  Lou vier  appears  to  appreciate,"  said  Alain,  with 
a  somewhat  melancholy  smile,  extending  to  Duplcssii  the 
menacing  notice. 

Duplessis  glanced  at  it,  and  said  drily,  "M.  Louvierknova 
what  he  is. about.  But  1  think  we  had  better  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  formalities  which  must  be  painful  to  a  creditor  so 
benevolent.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  pay  the  interest  due 
on  the  security  yon  can  give  for  the  repayment.  If  yourffuwJ 
that  ..Her  from  so  old  a  friend  as  Lemercier,  of  course  you 
could  not  accept  it  from  me.  I  make  another  proposal,  to 
which  you  can  scarcely  object.  I  do  not  like  to  give  my  schem- 
ing rival  on  the  Bourse  the  triumph  of  so  profoundly  planned  » 
speculation.     Aid  me  to  defeat  him.     Let  me  take  the  mort- 
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with  the  result  Meanwhile,  if  you  allow  me  to  find  purchasers 
for  your  timber,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer  the  Chevalier  de 
FinUterre  to  regulate  your  expenses,  you  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  interest  due  to  me  will  not  be  regularly  paid,  even 
though  I  shall  be  compelled,  for  the  first  year  or  two  at  least, 
to  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Louvier  exacted — say  a 
quarter  per  cent,  more  ;  and  in  suggesting  that,  you  will  com- 
prehend that  this  is  now  a  matter  of  business  between  us,  and 
not  of  friendship." 

Alain  turned  his  head  aside  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  then, 
with  the  quick  affectionate  •  impulse  of  the  genuine  French  na- 
ture, threw  himself  on  the  financier's  breast  and  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks. 

"  You  save  me !  you  save  the  home  and  tombs  of  my  an- 
cestors !  Thank  you  I  cannot ;  but  I  believe  in  God — I  pray 
— I  will  pray  for  you  as  for  a  father ;  and  if  ever,"  he  hurried 
on  in  broken  words,  "  1  am  mean  enough  to  squander  on  idle 
luxuries  one  franc  that  I  should  save  for  the  debt  due  to  you, 
chide  me  as  a  father  would  chide  a  graceless  son." 

Moved  as  Alain  was,  Duplessis  was  moved  yet  more  deeply. 
"  What  father  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  son  ?  Ah,  if  I 
had  such  a  one  1  "  he  said  softly.  Then  quickly  recovering  his 
wonted  composure,  he  added  with  a  sardonic  smile  which  often 
chilled  his  friends  and  alarmed  his  foes,  "  Monsieur  Louvier 
is  about  to  pass  that  which  I  ventured  to  promise  him,  a  '  mau- 
vais  quart  d'keure.'  Lend  me  that  commandement  tendant  d,  sai- 
sic.  I  must  be  off  to  my  avoud  with  instructions.  If  you  have 
no  better  engagement,  pray  dine  with  me  to  day,  and  accom- 
pany Valene  and  myself  to  the  opera." 

I  need  not  say  that  Alain  accepted  the  invitation.  How 
happy  Valene  was  that  evening ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HE  next  day  Duplessis  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  M. 
Louvier — that  magnate  of  milUonnairta  had  never  before 
set  foot  in  the  house  of  his  younger  and  less  famous 
rival. 

The  burly  man  entered  the  room  with  a  face  much  flushed, 
and  with  more  than  his  usual  mixture  of  jovial  brutqutru  and 
opulent  swagger. 

"  Startled  to  see  mc,  I  dare  say,"  began  Louvier  aa  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed.  "  I  have  this  morning  received  a  com- 
munication from  your  agent  containing  a  cheque  for  the  in- 
terest due  to  me  from  M.  Rochebriant,  and  a  formal  notice  of 
your  intention  to  pay  off  the  principal  on  behalf  of  that  popin- 
jay prodigal  Though  we  two  have  not  hitherto  been  the  best 
fi'iends  in  the  world,  I  thought  it  fair  to  a  man  in  your  station 
to  come  to  you  direct  and  say,  '  CIut  con/tire,  what  swindler 
has  bubbled  you  J  you  don't  know  the  real  condition  of  this 
Breton  property,  or  you  would  never  so  throw  away  your  mil- 
lions. The  property  is  not  worth  tbe  mortgage  I  have  on  it 
by  30,000  louis.'" 

"  Then,  M.  Louvier,  you  will  be  30,000  louis  the  richer  if  I 
take  the  mortgage  off  your  hands." 

"  1  can  afford  tho  loss— no  offence — better  than  you  can  ; 
and  I  may  have  fancies  which  I  don't  mind  paying  for,  but 
which  cannot  influence  another.  See,  I  have  brought  with  me 
the  exact  schedule  of  all  details  respecting  this  property.  You 
need  not  question  their  accuracy  ;  they  have  been  arranged  by 
the  Marquis's  own  agents,  M.  Gandrin  and  M.  Hebert.     They 


(contain,   you  will  perceive,  every  possible  item  of  revenue, 
down  to  an  apple  tree.     Now,  look  at  that,  and  tell  me  if  you 
are  justified   in  lending  such  a  sum  on  such  a  property." 
"  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  interest  in  my  affairs  that  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  expect  M.  Louvier  to  entertain  ;  but  I  see 

vary 
>ncis* 
boa 


that  I  have  a  duplicate  of  this  paper,   furnished  to  me  vary 

honestly  by  M.  Hebert  himself.  Besides,  1,  too,  have  f&noiaa 
which  [  don't  mind  paying  ior.  aud  among  them  may  be  a 
faacy  i»r  thv  lands  of  Roek«Iiri&nL" 
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"Look  yon,  Duplessis,  when  a  man  like  me  asks  a  favour, 
ymi  Tiinv  W  sure  lie  has  die  power  to  repay  it.  Let  me  have 
my  whim  ben,  and  ask  anything  you  like  from  me  in  return  1" 

"  Dannie  not  to  oblige  you,  but  this  has  become  not  only  a 
whini  of  mine,  hut  a  matter  of  honour ;  and  honour,  you  know, 
my  deal  M.  Louvier,  is  the  fir^t  principle  of  sound  finance.  I 
have  myself,  after  careful  inspection  of  the  Rochebriant  pro- 
perty, volunteered  to  its  owner  to  advance  the  money  to  pay 
olf  youj  hypothiau;  and  what  would  be  Raid  on  the  Bourse  if 
I, mi'  ii  Dujili's-i*  failed  in  an  obligation  I" 

"  1  think    I  can  guess  what  will  one  day  be  said  of  Lucien 

if  he  make  an  irrevocable  enemy   of  Paul  Louvier. 

tier,  a  man  of  thrice  your  capital,  who  watched 

llatioa  of  yours  with  a  hostile  eye,  might  some  beau 

►our  make  even  you  a  bankrupt  1 " 

"  Forewarned,  fort-armed  !  "  replied  Duplessis,  imperlurbably, 
"  /"u,v  at  tih  haste  doceri, — I  mean,  '  It  is  right  to  be  taught  by 
an  enemy ; '  and  I  never  remember  the  day  when  you  were 
otherwise,  and  yet  I  am  not  a  bankrupt,  though  I  receive  you 
in    a  house  which,  thauka  to  you,    is  so  modest  in  point  of 

■  IK-  1  " 

"  Bab  I  that  was  a  mistake  of  mine, — and,  ha  !  ha !  you  had 
your  revenge  there — that  forest !  " 

"  Well,  aa  a  peace-offering,  I  will  give  you  up  the  forest  and 
ambition  as  a  landed  proprietor  with  this  bad  spec- 
nlaiiim  of  Rochebriant  I" 

"  Confound  the  forest,  I  don't  care  for  it  now  I    T  can  sell 
i  more  than  it  has  cost  me  to  one  of  your  imperial 
Build  a  palace  in  your  forest     Let  me  have  Roche- 
briant, and  name  your  terms." 

"  A  thousand  pardons  1  but  I  have  already  had  the  honour 
to  inform  you,  that  1  have  contracted  an  obligation  which  does 
not  allow  me  to  listen  to  terms.'1 

As  a  serpent,  after  all  craw  lings  and  windings,  rears  it- 
■aH  on  ernl,  Louvier  rose,  crest  erect— 

i  it  is  finished.     I  came  here  disposed  to  offer  peace 
— you  refuse,  and  declare  war  " 

**  Not  at  all,  I  do  not  declare  war;  I  accept  it  if  forbad  ou 
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"  Is  that  your  last  word,  M.  Dupleseifi  1 " 

"  Monsieur  Louvier,  it  is." 

"Stmjottf : " 

And  Louvier  strode  to  the  door ;  here  he  paused — "  Take  a 
day  to  consider." 

"Not  a  moment." 

"  Your  servant,    Monsieur, — your  very   humble  aervuit." 
Louvier  vanished. 

Dnplessis  leant  his   large  thoughtful  forehead    on  his  £ 
nervous  hand.     "This  loan  will  pinch  me,"  lie  muttered, 
must  be  very  wary  now  with  such  a  foe.     Well,  why  should  I 
care  to  be  rich  1      Valine's  dot,  Valerie's  happiness,  are  m 
cured." 


IK.  A  APAME  SAVARIN  wrote  a  very  kind  and  very  apolo- 
Ji-v,L  gi-tic  letter  to  Isaura,  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  it 
^ZS^  Madame  Savarin  did  not  venture  to  comniuuicLiti-  li 
her  husband  the  substance  of  a  conversation  whirl) 
so  painfully,  He  had,  in  theory,  a  delicacy  of  tact,  which,  if 
he  did  uot  always  exhibit  it  in  practice,  made  him  a  very  se- 
vere critic  of  its  deficiency  in  others.  Therefore,  unconteious 
of  the  offence  given,  he  made  a  point  of  calling;  at  Isaura's 
apartments,  and  leaving  word  with  her  servant  that  "  ha  wan 
sure  she  would  be  pleased  to  hear  M.  Eameau  was  somewhat 
belter,  though  still  in  danger." 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  her  interview  with  Ma- 
dame Savarin  that  Isaura  left  her  own  room, — she  did  so  to 
MOnye  Mrs.  Morley. 

The  fair  American  was  shocked  to  see  the  chaii^e  in  IsamYs 
countenance.  She  was  very  pale,  and  with  that  indeacribfcble 
appearance  of  exhaustion  which  betrays  continued  wllhi,  m 
Bleep  ;  her  soft  eyes  were  dim,  the  play  of  bar  lips  was  goue, 
hei  li.^ht  step  weary  and  languid. 

"  My  poor  d&rling ! "    eried  Mrs.   MorUy,  ambxaaiog  1 
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"  you  have  indeed  been  ill  1     What  is  tbe  matter )— who  attends 
you  1 " 

"  I  need  no  physician  ;  it  was  but  a  passing  cold— the  air  of 
Paris  is  very-  trying.     Never  mind  me,  dear — what  is. the  last 

Therewith  Mrs.  Morley  ran  glibly  through  the  principal 
topics  of  the  hour— the  breach  threatened  between  M.  Olhvier 
and  his  former  Liberal  partisans  ;  the  tone  unexpectedly  taken 
by  M.  de  Girardin  ;  the  speculations  as  to  the  result  of  the 
trial  of  the  alleged  conspirators  against  the  Emperor's  life, 
which  was  fixed  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  that  month 
of  June, — all  matters  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  interests 
of  an  empire.  Sunk  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  jtinkuH, 
Isaura  seemed  to  listen  quietly,  till,  when  a  pause  came,  she 
said  in  cold  clear  tones— 

And  Mr.  Graham  Vane — he  has  refused  your  invitation  J" 
T  am  sorry  to  say  he  has— he  is  so  engaged  in  London." 
I  knew  he  had    refused,"  said  Isaura,  with  a  low    bitter 
mgh. 


One  may  have  good  sense, 
is  beneath  you  to  angle  for 


nidtli 


ho  told  you  1 " 

"My  own  good  sense  told  m 
though  one  is  a  poor  scribbler.' 

"  Don't  talk  in    that  way  ; 
compliments," 

"  Compliments  !  ah  !  Arid  so  Mr,  Vane  has  refused  t<>  come 
to  Paris  ;  never  mind,  he  will  come  next  year.  I  shall  not  be 
in  Paris  then.     Did  Colonel  Morley  see  Mr.  Vane  1 " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  two  or  three  times." 

"He  is  well!" 

"Quite  well,  I  believe— at  least  Frank  did  not  say  to  the 
contrary  ;  but,  from  what  I  bear,  he  is  not  the  person  I  look 
him  for.  Many  people  told  Frank  that  he  is  much  changed 
Bince  he  came  into  bis  fortune — is  grown  very  stingy,  quite 
miserly  indeed  ;  declines  even  a  seat  in  Parliament  beouneoi 
the  expense.     It  is  astonishing  bow  money  does  spoil  a  man." 

"  He  had  come  intu  his  fortune  when  be  was  here.  .Money 
had  not  spoiled  him  then," 

Isaura  paused,  pressing  her  bands  tightly  together  ;  then  she 

Idenly  rose  to  her  feet,  the  colour  on  her  cheek  mantling 
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and  receding  rapidly,  aud  fixing  on  her  startled  visitor  eyes  no 
longer  dim,  but  with  something  half  fierce,  half  imploring  in 
the  passion  of  their  gaze,  said — "  Your  husband  spoke  of  m* 
to  Mr.  Vane  :  I  know  he  did.  What  did  Mr.  Vane  answer  t 
Do  not  evade  my  question.  The  truth  I  the  truth  !  I  only  ask 
tin1-  truth  !  " 

"  Give  me  your  hand  ;  sit  here  beside  me,  dearest  child." 

"  Child  1— no,  I  am  a  woman  I — weak  as  a  woman,  but  strong 
as  a  woman  too  !— Tlie  truth  1 " 

Mrs.  MorKy  had  come  prepared  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
she  had  formed  and  "  break  "  to  Isaura  "  the  truth,"  that  which 
the  girl  now  demanded.  But  then  she  had  meant  to  break  the 
truth  in  her  own  gentle  gradual  way.  Thus  suddenly  called 
upon,  her  courage  failed  ner.  She  burst  into  tears.  Isaurs 
gazed  at  her  dry-eyed. 

"  Your  tears  answer  mo.  Mr.  Vane  has  heard  that  1  have 
hern  insulted.  A  man  like  hint  does  not  stoop  to  love  tor  * 
woman  who  has  known  an  insult  I  do  not  blame  him ;  I 
r  him  the  more — he  is  right." 
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to  herself  in  genius,  would  feel  raised  into  partnership  with  it 
by  sympathy  with  its  objects  and  joy  in  its  triumphs.  Fur 
myself,  the  same  pain  with  which  I  should  have  learned  she 
had  adopted  the  profession  which  she  originally  contemplated, 
saddened  and  stung  me  when,  choosing  a  career  that  confers  a 
renown  yet  mure  lasting  than  the  stage,  site  in.  less  I. -ft  behind 
her  the  peaceful  immunities  of  private  life.  Were  I  even  free 
to  consult  only  my  own  heart  in  the  choice  of  the  ono  sole 
partner  of  my  destinies  (which  I  cannot  at  present  honestly 
gay  that  I  am,  though  I  had  expected  to  be  so  ere  this,  when  I 
last  saw  you  at  Paris);  could  I  even  hope — which  I  have  no 
right  to  do — that  I  could  chain  to  myself  any  private  portinn 
of  thoughts  which  now  flow  into  the  large  channels  by  which 
poets  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world,— still  (I  say  it  in  self-n 
proach,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  my  English  reaving,  it  may 
rather  be  the  fault  of  an  egotism  peculiar  to  myself) — still  I 
doubt  if  1  could  render  happy  any  woman  whose  world  could 
not  be  narrowed  to  the  linnie  that  she  adorned  and  blessed. 

"  And  yet  not  even  the  jealous  tyranny  of  man's  love  could 
dare  to  say  to  natures  like  hers  of  whom  we  speak,  '  Limit  to 
the  household  glory  of  one  the  light  which  genius  has  placed 
in  its  firmament  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all.'" 

"I  thank  you  so  much,"  said  Isaura,  calmly;  "suspense 
makes  a  woman  so  weak — certainty  so  strong."  Mechanically 
she  smoothed  and  refolded  the  letter — mechanically,  but  with 
slow,  lingering  hands — then  she  extended  it  to  her  friend, 
smiling. 

"Nay,  will  you  not  keep  it  yourself!"  said  Mrs.  Morley. 
"  The  "Bore  you  examine  the  narrow-minded  prejudices,  the 
English  arrogant  man's  jealous  dread  of  superiority — nay,  of 
equality— in  the  woman  he  can  only  value  as  lie  dues  his  house 
or  his  horse,  because  she  is  his  exclusive  property,  the  more 
you  will  be  rejoiced  to  find  yourself  free  for  a  more  worthy 
choice.  Keep  the  letter ;  read  it  till  you  feel  for  the  writer 
forgiveness  and  disdain." 

Isaura  took  back  the  letter,  and  leaned  her  cheek  on  hei 
hand,  looking  dreamily  into  space.  It  was  some  moments 
before  she  replied,  and  Iter  words  then  had  no  reference  to  Mrs. 
Morley's  consolatory  exhortation. 
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"He  was  so  pleased  when  he  learned  that  I  renounced  the 
career  on  which  I  hail  set  my  ambition.  I  thought  lie  would 
have  lieen  so  pleased  when  I  sought  in.  another  career  to  ni« 
myself  nearer  to  his  level — I  see  now  how  sadly  I  was  mistaken. 
All  i hat  perplexed  1  ne  before  in  him  is  explained.  I  did  not  guess 
how  foolishly  I  bad  deceived  myself  till  three  days  ago, — then 
1  did  guess  it ;  and  it  was  that  guess  which  tortured  me  so  ter- 
ribly that  I  cuul J  not  keep  my  heart  to  myself  when  I  saw  yon 
to-day  ;  in  spite  of  all  womanly  pride  it  would  force  its  way— 
to  the  truth.  Hush  !  I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  to  me  by 
another  friend  of  mine — a  good  friend,  a  wise  and  kind  one- 
Yet  I  was  so  angry  when  she  said  it  that  I  thought  I  could  never 
see  her  more." 

"  My  sweet  darling !  who  was  this  friend,  and  what  did  she 
say  to  you!" 

"  The  friend  was  Madame  Sagarin." 

ii  loves  you  more  except  myself — and  she  saidl*' 
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in  the  same  callings,  the  same  labours,  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  with  the  women  who  have  left  behind  them  the  privacies 
of  home.  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was  wrong.  Artists  sjiould 
wed  with  artists.     True — true  !" 

Here  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead — it  was  a  pretty 
way  of  hers  when  seeking  to  concentrate  thought — and  was 
silent  a  moment  or  so. 

"  Did  you  ever  feel,"  she  then  asked  dreamily,  "  that  there 
are  moments  in  life  when  a  dark  curtain  seems  to  fall  over  one's 
past,  that  a  day  before  was  so  clear,  so  blended  with  the  pre- 
sent ?  One  cannot  any  longer  look  behind ;  the  gaze  is  attracted 
onward,  and  a  track  of  fire  flashes  upon  the  future, — the  future 
which  yesterday  was  invisible.  There  is  a  line  by  some  Eng- 
lish poet — Mr.  Vane  once  quoted  it,  not  to  me,  but  to  M.  Sava- 
rin,  and  in  illustration  of  his  argument,  that  the  most  compli- 
cated recesses  of  thought  are  best  reached  by  the  simplest  forms 
of  expression.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will  study  that  truth  if  ever 
I  take  to  literature  as  I  have  taken  to  song ;'  and — yes — it  was 
that  evening  that  the  ambition  fatal  to  woman  fixed  on  me  its 
relentless  fangs — at  Enghien — we  were  on  the  lake — the  sun 
was  setting." 

"  But  yon  do  not  tell  me  the  line  that  so  impressed  you," 
said  Mrs.  Morley,  with  a  woman's  kindly  tact 

"The  line— which  line  ?    Oh,  I  remember ;  the  line  was  this — 

'  I  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.' 

And  now — kiss  me,  dearest — never  a  word  again  to  me  about 
this  conversation;  never  a  word  about  Mr.  Vane — the  dark 
anrtain  has  fallen  on  the  past11 


CHAPTER  XL 


EN  and  women  are  much  more  like  each  other  in  certain 
large  elements  of  character  than  is  generally  supposed, 
bnt  it  is  that  very  resemblance  which  makes  their  dif 
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ferences  the  more  incomprehensible  to  each  other ;  just  u 
politics,  theology,  or  that  most  disputatious  of  all  things  dii 
pu table,  metaphysics,  the  nearer  the  reasoners  approach 
other  in  points  that  to  an  uncritical  bystander  seem  the  im 
important,  the  more  sure  they  are  to  start  off'  in  opposite 
tions  upon  reaching  the  speck  of  a  pinprick. 

Now  there  are  certain  grand  meeting-pi  aces  between  man 
and  woman — the  grandest  of  all  is  on  the  ground  of  love,  Mid 
yet  here  also  is  the  great  field  of  quarrel.  And  here  the  teller 
of  a  tale  such  as  mine  ought,  if  he  is  sufficiently  srtM  i<>  be 
humble,  to  know  that  it  is  almost  profanation  if,  as  marl,  he 
presumes  to  enter  the  penetralia  of  a  woman's  innermost  heart, 
and  repeat,  as  a  man  would  repeat,  all  the  vibrations  of  sound 
which  the  heart  of  a  woman  sends  forth  un distinguishable  e< 
to  her  own  ear. 

I  know  Isaura  as  intimately  as  if  I  had  rocked  her  in 
cradle,  played  with  her  in  her  childhood,  educated  and  trained 
her  in  her  youth  ;  and  yet  I  can  no  more  tell  you  faithfully  what 
passed  in  her  mind  during  the  forty-eight  hours  that  inicm'iied 
between  her  conversation  with  that  American  lady  and  ber 
reappearance  in  some  commonplace  drawing-room,  than  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  Man  in  the  Moon  might  feel  if  the  sun  that 
bis  world  reflected  werp  blotted  out  ol  creation. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  she  reappeared  in  that  common- 
place drawing  room  world,  there  was  a  change  in  her  face  not 
very  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  observer  if  anything,  to  his 
eye  she  was  handsomer — the  eye  was  brighter—  the  complex) 
(always  lustrous,  though  somewhat  pale,  the  limpid  paleni 
that  suits  so  well  with  dark  hair)  was  yet  more  lustrous, 
was  flushed  into  delicate  rose  hues— hues  that  still  better 
with  dark  hair.  What,  then,  was  the  change,  and 
not  for  the  better!     The  lips,  once  so  pensively  sweat, 

f;rown  hard;  on  the  hrow  that  had  seemed  to  laugh  when  the 
ips  did,  there  was  no  longer  sympathy  between  brow  and  lip; 
there  was  scarcely  seen  a  tine  thread-like  line  that  in  a  few 
years  would  be  a  furrow  on  the  space  between  the  eyes  ,  the 
voice  was  not  so  tenderly  soft ;  the  step  was  haughtier.  What 
all  such  change  denoted  it  is  for  a  woman  to  decide — 1  can  only 
guess.     In  the  meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Cicugna  had  sent  her 
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servant  daily  to  inquire  after  M.  Ratneau.  That,  I  think,  she 
would  have  done  under  any  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  too, 
she  had  called  on  Madame  Savarin — made  it  up  with  her — 
sealed  the  reconciliation  by  a  cold  kiss.  That,  too,  under  any 
circumstances,  I  think  she  would  have  done  ;  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  kiss  might  have  been  less  cold. 

There  was  one  thing  unwonted  in  her  habits.  I  mention  it, 
though  it  is  only  a  woman  who  can  say  if  it  means  anything 
worth  noticing. 

For  six  days  she  had  left  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil  unanswered.  With  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was  con- 
nected the  whole  of  her  innermost  life — from  the  day  when  the 
lonely  desolate  child  had  seen,  beyond  the  dusty  thoroughfares 
of  life,  gleams  of  the  faery  land  in  poetry  and  art — onward 
through  her  restless,  dreamy,  aspiring  youth — onward — onward 
— till  now,  through  all  that  constitutes  the  glorious  reality  that 
wc  call  romance. 

Never  before  had  she  left  for  two  days  unanswered  letters 
which  were  to  her  as  Sibylline  leaves  to  some  unquiet  neophyte 
yearning  for  solutions  to  enigmas  suggested  whether  by  the 
world  without  or  by  the  soul  within.  For  six  days  Madame 
de  Grantmesnirs  letter  remained  unanswered,  unread,  neglected, 
thrust  out  of  sight ;  just  as  when  some,  imperious  necessity 
compels  us  to  grapple  with  a  world  that  is,  we  cnst  aside  the 
romance  which,  in  our  holiday  hours,  had  beguiled  us  to  a 
world  with  which  we  have  interests  and  sympathies  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


USTAVE  recovered,  but  slowly.  The  physician  pro- 
nounced him  out  of  all  immediate  danger,  but  said 
frankly  to  him,  and  somewhat  more  guardedly  to  his 
parents,  "  There  is  ample  cause  to  beware."  "  Look  you,  my 
Young  friend,"  he  added  to  Rameau,  "  mere  brain-work  seldom 
lolls  a  man  once  accustomed  to  it,  like  you  ;   but  heart  work. 
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stomach- work,  and  nerve-work,  added  to  brain-work, 
Boon  oonelgll  to  the  coffin  a  frame  ten  times  more  robust  than 
yours.     Write  as  mucli  as  you  will— that  is  your  vocation  ;  hut 
it  is  uot  your  vocation  to  drink  absinthe— to  preside  at  orgies 
in  the  Moiton  Dmit.     Regulate   yourself,    ami    not   after  tl 
fashion  of  the  fabulous  Don  Juan'.     Marry— live 
quietly — and  you  may  survive  the  grandchildren  of  rii 
Go  on  as  you  have  done,  and  before  the  year  is  out  you  we 
Phre  la  Chaise." 

Rameau  listened  languidly,  lint  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  physician  thoroughly  understood  his  case. 

Lying  helpless  on  his  bed,  be  had  no  desire  for  orgies  at  the 
Maism  Dorie;  with  parched  lips  thirsty  for  innoceut  tisane  of 
lime- blossoms,  the  thought  of  absinthe  was  as  odious  to  him 
as  the  liquid  tire  of  Phlegethon.     If  ever  sinner    b 
denly  convinced  that  there  was  a  good,  ileal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  a  moral  life,  that  sinner,  at  the  moment  I  speak  of.  m 
Gustave  Rameau.     Certainly  a  moral  life — "  Dnmtts  it  pin- 
uxor" — was  essential  to  the  poet  who,  aspiring   to  imm* 
glory,  was  condemned  to  the  ailmetits  of  a  very  perish 
frame. 

"  Ah ! "  he  murmured  plaintively  to  himself,  "  that 
Isaura  can  have  no  true  sympathy  with  genitiB  !  It  is  no  < 
nary  man  that  she  will  kill  in  me  !  " 

And  so  murmuring  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  and  found 
his  bead  pillowed  on  his  mother's  breast,  it  was  much  as  a 
sensitive,  delicate  man  may  wake  after  having  drunk  too  much 
the  night  before.  Repentant,  mournful,  maudlin,  he  began  I 
weep,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  weeping  he  confided  to  hi 
mother  the  secret  of  his  heart. 

Isaura  had  refused  him — that  refusal  had  made  him  d< 
perate. 

"  Ah  !  with  Isaura  how  changed  would  be  his  habits  !  hi 
pure  !  how  healthful  I"     Ilia  mother  listened   fondly,  and 
Lei  I  test  to  comfort  him  and  cheer  bis  drooping  spirits. 

.She  told  him  of  Isaura's  messages  of  inquiry  duly  twice 
day.     Ramean.  who  knew  more  about  women  in 
Isaura  in  particular,  than  Ins  mother  conjecture 
heud  mournfully.     "  She  could  not  do  less,"  tie  said.     "  Has 
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one  offered  to  do  more  1 " — he  thought  of  Julie  when  he  asked 
that.     Madame  Rameau  hesitated. 

These  poor  Parisians  !  it  is  the  mode,  to  preach  against  them  j 
and  before  my  book  closes,  I  shall  bare  to  preach— no,  not  to 
preach,  but  to  imply — plenty  of  faults  to  consider  and  amend. 
Meanwhile  I  try  my  beat  to  take  them,  aa  the  philosophy  of 
life  tells  us  to  take  other  people,  for  what  thej  are. 

I  do  not  think  the  domestic  relations  uf  the  Parisian  bm- 
geoisie  are  as  bail  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  French  novels. 
Madame  Rameau  is  not  an  uncommon  type  of  her  class.  She 
had  been  when  she  first  married  singularly  handsome.  It 
from  her  that  Gustavo  inherited  his  beauty  ;  and  her  husband 
was  a^very  ordinary  type  of  the  French  shijiikeeper — very  |>Um, 
by  no  means  intellectual,  but  gay,  good  humoured,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  with  implicit  trust  in  her  conjugal 
virtue.  Never  was  trust  better  placed.  There  was  Dot  a 
happier  nor  a  more  faithful  couple  in  the  tptarlier  in  which  they 
resided.  Madame  Kameau  hesitated  when  her  boy,  thinking 
of  Julie,  asked  if  no  one  had  done  more  than  send  to  inquire 
after  him  as  Isaura  had  done. 

After  that  hesitating  pause  she  said,  "Yes;  a  young  lady 
calling  herself  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin  wished  to  tnatal 
herself  here  as  your  nurse.  When  I  said,  "  But  I  am  his 
mother — he  needs  no  other  nurse,'  she  would  have  iitnii'.I, 
and  looked  ashamed— poor  thing  I  I  don't  blame  her  if  she 
loved  my  son.  But,  my  son,  I  say  this,— if  yon  love  her.  don't 
talk  to  me  about  that  Mademoiselle  Cicogna ;  and  if  you  love 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  why,  then,  your  father  will  take  care 
that  the  poor  girl  who  loved  you — not  knowing  that  you  loved 
another — is  not  left  to  the  temptation  of  penury." 

Ramesu'a  pale  lips  withered  into  a  phantom-like  sneer. 
Julie  1  the  resplendent  Julie  ! — -true,  only  a  ballet-dancer,  hut 
whose  equipage  in  the  Bois  had  once  been  the  envy  of  ducheBses 
—Julie  )  who  hail  sacrificed  fortune  for  his  sake — who,  freed 
from  him,  could  have  mi.lli<ii"i-in;:.-  ij-iin  at  li<_-r  feetl — Julie! 
to  be  saved  from  penury,  as  a  shopkeeper  would  save  an  erring 
nursemaid — Julie!  the  irrepressible  Julie  I  who  had  written  to 
him,  the  day  before  his  illness,  in  a  pen  dipped,  not  in  ink,  bat  in 
blood  from  a  vein  she  had  opened  in  her  arm  ;  "  Traitor  '. — V 
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have  not  seen  thee  for  three  days.  Dost  thou  dare  t 
an  other  1  If  so,  I  care  not  how  thou  attempt  to  conceal  it 
— woe  to  her  ;  Ingrat!  woe  to  thee  I  Love  is  not  love,  unless, 
when  betrayed  by  Love.it  appeals  to  death.  Answer  me  quick 
— quick 

"Julie." 

Poor  Gustave  thought  of  that  letter  and  groaned.  Certainly 
his  mother  was  right— he  ought  to  get  rid  of  Julie ;  but  he  did 
not  clearly  see  how  Julie  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  He  ivphi' .1  t< 
Madame  Rameau  peevishly,  "Don't  trouble  your  head  about 
Mademoiselle  Caumartin  ;  she  is  in  no  want  of  money.  Of 
course,  if  I  could  hope  for  Isaura — but,  alas !  I  dare  not  hope. 
Give  me  my  tiaaiu." 

When  the  doctor  called  next  day,  he  looked  gravo,  and,  draw- 
ing Madame  Rameau  into  the  next  room,  he  said,  "  We  are  not 
getting  on  so  well  as  1  had  hoped  ;  the  fever  is  gone,  hut  there 
is  much  to  apprehend  from  the  debility  left  behind.  His  spirits 
are  sadly  depressed."  Then  added  the  doctor  pleasantly,  and 
with  that  wonderful  insight  into  our  complex  humanity  in 
which  physicians  excel  poets,  and  in  which  Parisian  physicians 
are  not  excelled  by  any  physicians  in  the  world, — "  Can't  you 
think  of  any  bit  of  gooa  news — that  'M.  Thiers  raves  about 
your  son's  last  poem ' — that '  it  is  a  question  among  the  Acade- 
micians between  liim  and  Jules  Janin  '—or  that  'the  beautiful 

Duchess  de has  been  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  because 

she  has  gone  mad  for  love  of  a  certain  young  Red  Republican 
whose  name  begins  with  R'— can't  you  think  of  any  bit  of  simi- 
lar good  news !  If  you  can,  it  will  be  a  tonic  to  the  relax  'if 
state  of  your  dear  boy's  amour  proprtt  compared  to  which  a 
the  drills  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  moonshine  and  water  ;  and 
meanwhile  be  sure  to  remove  him  to  your  own  house,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  giddy  young  friends,  as  soon  as  you  p 
can." 

When  that  great  authority  thus  left  his  patient 
bauds  of  the  mother,  she  said — "  The  boy  shall  be  saved" 


I^SAURA  was  seated  beside  the  Venosta, — to  whom,  of  late, 
she  seemed  to  cling  with  greater  fondness  than  e 
working  at  some  piece  of  embroidery— a  labour  from 
which  she  had  been  estranged  for  years  ;  but  now  she  had  taken 
writing,  reading,  music,  into  passionate  disgust.  Ieaura  was  . 
•thus  seated,  silently  intent  upon  her  wnrk.  and  the  Venosta  in 
full  talk,  when  the  servant  announced  Madame  Hameau. 

The  name  startled  both  ;  the  Venosta  had  never  heard  that 
the  poet  had  a  mother  living,  and  immediately  jumped  tu  tin.' 
conclusion  that  Madame  Rameau  must  he  a  wife  he  had  hitherto 
kept  unrevealed.  And  when  a  woman,  still  very  handsome, 
with  a  countenance  grave  and  sail,  entered  the  talon,  the  Ve- 
DOeta  murmured.  "The  husband's  perfidy  reveals  itself  on  a 
wit'.'*  face,"  and  took  out  her  handkerchief  in  preparation  for 
■yrap.uhUing  tears. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  visitor,  halting,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
Isatira,  "pardon  my  intrusion — my  son  has  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you.  Every  one  who  knows  him  must  share  in  my 
sorrow — so  young,  so  promising,  and  in  such  danger — my  poor 
Wj  I  "  Madam.-  Rameau  stopped  abruptly.  Her  tears  forced 
heir  way — she  turned  aside  to  conceal  them. 

In  her  twofold  condition  of  being — womanhood  and  genius 
—Isaura  was  too  largely  endowed  with  that  quickn 
thy  which  distinguishes  woman  from  man,  and  gei 
lent,  not  to  be  wondrously  susceptible  to  pity. 
Already  she  had  wound  her  arm  round  the  grieving  mother 
— already  drawn  her  to  the  seat  from  which  she  herself  had 
in-!  bending  over  her  had  said  some  words — true,  con- 
ventional enough  in  tll<  mselves,  but  cooed  forth  in  a  ■. 
softest  I  ever  expect  to  hear,  save  in  dreams,  on  tli; 
the-  grave. 

Madame  li.imeau  swept  her  hand  over  her  eyes,    . 
1  the  room,  and  noticing  the  Venosta  in  d 

:  with  those  Italian  eyes,  in  seeming  so  quietly 
innocent,  in  reality  so  .earchmgly  shrewd,  she  whispered  plead  ■ 
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ingly,  "  May  I  speak  to  yon  n  few  minutes  alnne  1"     This 
not  a  request  that  Isaura  could  refuse,  though  bog  m  ettl 
rassed  and  troubled  by  the  sunrise  of  Madame  Rameau's  object 
in  asking  it ;  accordingly  she  led  her  visitor  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  making  an  apologetic  sign  to  the  Yeuosta,  closed  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HEN  they  were  alone,  Madame  Ramenu  took  Isunh 
hand  in  both  herown,  and,  gazing  wistfully  i"'»  !<«r 
face,  said,  "No  wonder  you  are  so  loved — yours  is 
the  beauty  that  sinks  into  the  heart  and  rests  there.     I  prise 
my  boy  more,  now  that  I  have  seen  you.     But  oh,   Madam 
selle  !  pardon  me — do  not  withdraw  your  hand — pardon  tl 
mother  who  comes  from  the  sick-bed  of  her  only  son  and  asl 
if  you  will  assist  to  save  him  !  A  word  from  you  is  life  or  deal 
to  him  I " 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  speak  thus,  Madame  ;  your  son  knows 
how  much  I  value,  how  Bincerely  I  return  bis  friendship 
— but,"  she  paused  a  moment,  and  continued  sadly  and  with, 
tearful  eyes — "  I  have  no  heart  to  give  to  him — to  any 

"  I  do  not — I  would  not  if  I  dared — ask  what  it  wonKl 
violence  to  yourself  to  promise,     I  do  not  ask  you  to  hid 
return  to  my  son  and  say,  '  Hope  and  recover,'  but  let  me  tal 
some  healing  message  from  your  lips.     If  I  understand  JW 
words  rightly,  I  at  least  may  say  that  you  do  not   give 
another  the  hopes  you  deny  to  him  I " 

"  So  far  you  understand  me  rightly,  Madame.  It  has  been 
said,  that  romance- writers  give  away  so  niui-h  of  their  hearts  to 
heroes  or  heroines  of  their  own  creation,  that  they  lean-  nothing 
worth  the  giving  to  human  beings  like  themselves.  IVib:t|> 
is  so  ;  yet,  Madame,"  added  Isaura,  with  a  smile  of  exquisite 
sweetness  in  its  melancholy,  "  I  have  heart  enough  left  to  " 
for  you." 

Madame  Rameau  was  touched.     "  All,  Mademoiselle, 
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not,  believe  in  the  saying  you  have   quoted.     But  I  must  not 
abase  your  goodness  by  pressing  further  upon  you  subject! 
from  which  you  shrink.     Only  one.  word  more  :  you  know  that 

my  husband  and  1  are  but  quiet  tradesfolk,  not  in  tl 

nor  aspiring  to  it,  to  which  my  son's  talents  have  raised  him- 
self ;  yet  dare  I  ask  that  you  will  not  close  here  the  acquaintance 
that  I  have  obtruded  on  you  1     Dare  I  ask,  that  1  may,  bow 
and  then,  nail  on  you— that  now  and  then  I  may  gee  you  at  my 
own  home  1  Believe  that  I  would  not  here  ask  anything  which 
your  own  mother  would  disapprove  if  she  overlooked  disparities 
of  station.     Humble  as  our  home  is,  slander  never  passed  its 
threshold." 

"  Ah,  Madame,  I  and  the  Signora  Vcnosta,  whom  in   otu 
Italian  tongue  I  call  mother,  can  but  feel  honoured  and  grate- 
ful whenever  it  pleases  you  to  receive  visits  from  us." 

"  It  would  be  a  base  return  for  such  gracious  compliance 
with  my  request  if  I  concealed  from  you  the  reason  why  I  pray 
Heaven  to  bless  you  for  that  answer.     The  physician  Bart  that 
it  may  be  long  before  my  son  is  sufficiently  convalescent  to 
dispense  with  a  mother's  care,  and  resume  his  formal  life  and 
occupation  in  the  great  world.     It  is  everything  for  us  if  we 
can  coax  him  into  coming  under  our  own  mol'tree.     This  is 
difficult  to  do.     It  is  natural  for  a  young  man  launched  into  the 
world  to  like  his  own  chtz  lui.      Then  what  will  happen  to  Gus- 
tave  1     He,  lonely  and  heart-stricken,  will  ask  friends,  young  as 
himself,  but  far  stronger,  to  come  and  cheer  him;    or  he  will 
seek  to  distract  his  thoughts  by  the  over-work  of  bis  brain  ;  in 
either  case  lie  is  doomed.      Hut  I  have  stronger  motives  yet  to 

fix  him  awhile  at  our  hearth.      This  is  just  the  moment, * 

■  !  rip  In-  regained,  when  soothing  i?"iu|>.'<! 
nproachleaa  advice,  can  fix  him  lastingly  in  the  babita  and 
of  life  which  will  banish  all  lears  of  his  future  from  the 
hearts  of  his  parents.  You  at  least  honour  him  with  friendship, 
with  kindly  interest — you  at  least  would  desire  to  wean  him 
from  all  that  a  friend  may  disapprove  or  lament — a  creature 
tvlioiu  Hrovidenoe  meant  to  be  good  and  perhaps  great.     If  I 
any  to  him,  '  It  will  he  long  before  you  can  go  out  and  m 
friends,  but  at  my  house  your  friends  shall  come  and  see  you — 
among  them  Signora  Venoata  and  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  will 
now  and  then  drop  in' — my  vietory  is  gained,  and  mf  aan%srttsV 
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"  Madame,"  said  Isaura,  half  sobbing,    "  What  a  blessing  to 
have  a  mother  like  you  !     Love  so  noble  ennobles  thou  who 
hear  its  voice.      Tell  your  son  how  ardently  I  wish  hill 
well  and  to  fulfil  more  than  the  promise  of  his  genius  ;  tell  h. 
also  this — how  1  euvyhim  his  mother." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ST  needs  no  length  of  words  to  inform  thee,  my  intellige 
reader,  be  thou  man  or  woman— but  more  especially  « 
man — of  the  couseijueiices  following  each  other,  as  wave 
follows  wave  in  a  tide,  that  resulted  from  the  interview  with 
which  my  last  chapter  closed.  Gustave  is  removed  to  his  parents' 
house  ;  he  remains  for  weeks  confined  within  doors,  or,  on 
sunny  days,  taken  an  hour  or  bo  in  his  own  carriage,  drawn  by 

the  horse  bought  from  Rochebriant,  into  by- roads  iv U-  from 

the  fashionable  world  ;  Isaura  visits  his  mother,  liking,  respec" 
ing,  influenced  by  her  more  and  more  ;  in  those  visits  she  si 
beside  the  sofa  on  which  Bameau  reclines.  Gradually,  gentlj 
— more  and  more  by  his  mother's  lips — is  impressed  mi  Imr  th 
belief  that  it  is  in  her  power  to  save  a  human  lite,  and  t 
animate  its  career  towards  those  goals  which  are  never  base 
wholly  upon  earth  in  the  earnest  eyes  of  genius,  or  perhsjM  n 
the  yet  more  upward  vision  of  pure-souled  believing  woman. 

And  Gustave  himself,  as  he  passes  through  the  slow  stages 
of  convalescence,  seems  so  gratefully  to  ascribe  to  her  every 
step  in  his  progress — seems  so  gently  softened  in  character — 
seems  so  refined  from  the  old  affect  at  ions— so  ennobled  above 
the  old  cynicism— and,  above  all,  so  needing  her  presence, 
sunless  without  it,  that — well,  need  I  finish  the  sentence  I 
the  Mider  will  complete  what  I  leave  unsaid. 

Enough,  that  one  day  Isaura  returned  home  from  a  visit  at 
Madame  llameau's  with  the    knowledge   that  her   h.md   was 
pledged— her  future  life  disposed  of — and  that,  escs 
the   Venosta,  whom  she  so  fondly,  and  in  her  hunger  for  ■> 
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mother's  love,  called  Mwlre,  the  girl  shut  herself  up  in 
room  with  locked  doors. 

Ah, poor  child!  :di,  sweet-voiced  fcatira!  whoso  iMicate  imago 
I  feel  myself  Coo  rude  and  too  hard  to  transfer  to  this  pa^'e  in 
the  purity  of  its  outlines,  and  the  blended  softnesses  of  it-  htna  ! 
— thou  who,  when  saying  things  serious  in  the  words  men  use, 
saidst  them  with  a  seriousness  bo  charming,  and  with  looks  so 
feminine  ! — thou,  of  whom  no  man  I  ever  knew  was  quite 
worthy  I — a!)  !  poor  simple,  miserable  girl,  as  I  see  thee  now 
in  the  solitude  of  that  white -curtained  virginal  room!  Hast 
thou,  then,  merged  at  last  thy  peculiar  star  into  the  duster  of 
all  these  common-pl.uv  girl*  whuse  lips  have  said,  "Ay,"  when 
their  hearts  said  "  No  "  1 — thou,  oh  brilliant  Isaura  !  thou,  oh 
poor  motherless  child ' 

She  had  sunk  into  her  chair — her  own  favourite  chair— the 
covering  of  it  had  been  been  embroidered  by  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil,  and  bestowed  on  her  as  a  birthday  present  last 
year— the  year  in  which  she  had  first  learned  what  it  is  to  love 
— the  year  in  which  she  had  first  learned  what  it  is  to  strive 
for  fame.  And  somehow  uniting,  as  many  young  people  do, 
love  and  fame  in  dreams  of  the  future,  that  silken  seat  hail  been 
to  her  as"  the  Tripod  of  Delphi  was  to  the  Pythian  :  she  had 
taken  to  it,  as  it  were  intuitively,  in  all  those  hours,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  when  youth  seeks  to  prophesy,  and  docs  but 
dream. 

There  she  sate  now,  in  a  sort  of  stupor — a  sort  of  dreary  be- 
wilderment— the  illusion  of  the  Pythian  gone — desire  of  dream 
and  of  prophesy  alike  extinct — pressing  her  hands  tomtier, 
and  muttering  to  herself,  "  What  has  happened  i — what  have  I 
done  1 " 

'hree  hours  later  you  would  not  have  recognized  the  same 
face  that  you  see  now.  For  then  the  bravery,  the  honour,  the 
loyalty  of  the  girl's  nature  had  asserted  their  command.  Her 
promise  had  been  given  to  one  man— it  could  not  be  recalled 
Thought  itself  of  any  other  man  must  be  banished.  On  her 
hearth  lay  ashes  aud  tinder — the  last  remains  of  every  treasured 
note  from  Graham  Vane  ;  of  the  hoarded  newspaper  extra,  ts 
that  contained  his  name  ;  of  the  dry  treatise  he  had  published, 
aud  which  had  made  the  lovely  romance  writer  hrst  desire  "  to 
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know  something  shout  politics."  Ay,  if  the  treatise  had  been 
upon  fox-hunting,  she  would  have  desired  "  to  know  something 
about  that ! "  Above  all,  yet  distinguishable  from  the  rest — 
as  the  sparks  still  upon  stem  and  leaf  here  and  there,  faintly 
glowed  and  twinkled — the  withered  flowers  which  recorded 
that  happy  hour  in  the  arbour,  and  the  walks  of  the  forsaken 
garden — the  hour  in  which  she  had  so  blissfully  pledged  her- 
self to  renounce  that  career  in  art  wherein  fame  would  have 
been  secured,  but  which  would  not  have  united  Fame  with 
Love — in  dreams  evermore  over  now. 


BOOK   TENTH. 


OHAPTEfi  I. 


?RAHAM  VANE  hud  heard  nothing  for  montr. 
from  M.  Kenard,  when  one  morning  In;  reoaiveg 
the  letter  i  translate  : — 

"  MuNsiKun,— I  am  happy  to  inform  jou  that 
I  have  at  last  obtained  one  piece  of  information 
which  may  lead  to  a  more  important  discovery.  When  we  part- 
ed after  our  fruitless  research  to  Vienna,  we  had  both  concurred 
in  the  persuasion,  that  for  some  reason  kti'iwn  only  to  the  two 
ladies  themselves,  Madame  Marigny  ami  Madame  Dnval  bad 
exchanged  names — that  it  was  Madame  Marigny  who  had  de- 
ceased in  the  name  of  Madame  Duval,  and  Madame  Duval  who 
survived  in  that  of  Marigny. 

•  It  mi  clear  to  me  that  the  beau  Monsieur  who  had  visited 

the  false  Duval  must  have  been  cognizant  of  thi-  ■ 

name,  and  that  if  his  name  and  whereabouts  could   be  Slcei 

tained,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  know  what  hod  beeonw  of 

the  lady  who  is  the  object  of  our  research  ;  and  after  tut  tapM 

of  so  many  years  he  would  probably  have  very  (light  motive 

to  preserve  that  concealment  of  facts  which  might,  no  daubt, 

"nveiiient  at  tile  time.      The  lover  of  the  mi  di-Miul 

Made  [in  jiselle  Duval  was,  by  such  accounts  as  we  could  gain,  a 

man  of  some  rank — very  possibly  a  married  man  ;    ami   the 

I'll,  was  one  ni  those  which,  while  they  last,  mces- 

■  liions  and  secrecy. 

if,  dismissing  all  attempts  at  further  trace  of  the 

.    1   resolved  to'  return  to  Vienna  as  soon  as  the 

business  that  recalled  me  to  Parts  was  concluded,  and  devote 
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myself  exclusively  to  the  search  after  the  amorous  and  mjfi 
terious  Mun-ii'iir. 

"  I  diil  not  state  this  determination  to  you,  because.  possiM 
I  might  he  in  error — or,  if  not  in  error,  at  least  tun  sangmi 
in  my  expectations— and  it  is  best  to  avoid  disappointing  I 
honourable  client. 

"One  thing  waa  clear,  that,  at  the  time  of  th 
Duval's  decease,  the  beau  Monsieur  wjis  at  Vienna. 

"It  appeared  also  tolerably  clear  that  when  the  lady  frier 
of  the  deceased  quitted  Munich  so  privately,  it  fl  a 
(he  repaired,  and  from  Vienna  comes  the  lelter  demanding  t 
certi6cates  of  Madame  Duval's  death.     Pardon  me  if  I  reuiin 
you  of  all  these  circumstances,  no  doubt  fresh  in  you 
tion.     I  repeat  thein  in  order  to  justify  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  led  me. 

"I  could  not,  however,  get  permission  to  absent  myself  from 
Paris  for  the  time  I  might  require  till  the  end  of  hut  April. 
I  had  meanwhile  sought  all  private  means  el ';m  t-itiiining  what 
Frenchmen  of  rank  and  station  were  in  that  capital  in  thi 
autumn  of  1849.  Among  (he  list  of  the  very  few  such  MeeaMmn 
J  fixed  upon  one  as  the  most  likely  to  be  the  most  myste 
Acliille—  Achille  was,  indeed,  his  turn  de  biiptime. 

"  A  man  of  intrigue — il  bonnes  fortunes — of  lavish  t 
ture  withal  ;  very  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  and  avoiding  a 
petty  scandals  by  which  it  might  be  lowered  ;  just  t lie  ran 
who,  in  some  passing  affair  uf  gallantry  with  a  lady  »f  duuUlul 
repute,  would  never  have  signed  his  titular  designation  to  a 
letter,  and  would  have  kept  himself  as  much  incognito  as  r 
could.  But  this  roan  was  dead — had  been  dead  some  yeai 
He  had  not  died  at  Vienna — never  visited  that  capital  1 
gome  years  before  bis  death.  He  was  then,  and  had  long  bet 
the  mm  de  la  moi.vm  of  one  of  those  grandee  dumet  of  whose  ii 
tinu.y  </r<mdes  seigneurs  are  not  ashamed.  They  parade  t" 
the  bonnes  fortunes  they  conceal  elsewhere.     Monsieur  a1 

Sande  dame  were  at  Baden  when  the   former  died. 
onsicur,  a  Dun  Juan  of  that  stamp  is  pretty  sure  always  1 
have  a  confidential  Leporello.     If  I  could  find  Leporello  aliv 
I  might  learn  the  secrets  not  to  be  extracted  from  a  Don  Jul 
*inct.     I  ascertained,  in  truth,  both  at  Vienna,  to  win 
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first  repaired  in  order  to  verify  the  rauetmummU  I  had  ob- 
tained at  Paris,  and  at  Bad  tin,  to  which  I  then  bent  my  way, 
that  this  brilliant  noble  hud  a  favourite  valet  who  bad  lived 
with  him  from  his  youth— an  lulum,  who  had  contrived  in  the 
course  nf  his  service  to  lay  by  savings  enough  to  w)  up  ■  hotel 
tomewhero  in  Italy,  supposed  to  be  Pisa.  I 
but  the  man  had  left  some  years  ;  his  hotel  bad  not  prosp-i  nl  ; 
he  had  left  in  debt.  No  one  could  say  what  had  become  ol 
him.  At  last,  after  a  long  and  tedious  research,  I  found  him 
installed  as  manager  of  a  small  hotel  at  Genoa — a  pleasant 
fellow  enough  ;  and  after  friendly  intercourse  with  him  (of 
course  i  I...I..-.1  ,i  In-  lintel),  I  easily  led  him  to  talk  of  his 
i'.liI;.]  life  and  adventure*,  and  especially  of  his  former  master, 
of  whose  splendid  career  in  the  army  of  'La  Belle  Mn  he 
wm  Dot  s  Httle  proud.     It  was  not  very  e**y  to  get  him  to  the 

Srti.'ular  f.iiliji'i'1  in  .jm-Mim.  In  I'.rt,  the  affair  with  tin-  poor 
.-.■  Dura]  had  been  -n  iui-f  and  i.iii'ii-iiti.iinif.lii1d  an  episode 
in  bis  master's  life  that  it  was  not  without  a  strain  of  memory 
that  he  reachi  d  it 

"  By  little  and  little,  however,  in  tlm  '-11111  ■■■■  nf  tun  or  three. 
,  an.l  by  the  aid  of  many  flasks  of  OrvtetW  «  bottle-i 
of  Lftcnmi  (wines,  Monsieur,  that  i  do  nol  commend  to  my 
one  who  desires  to  keep  his  stomach  sound  and  biaaectel 
:  these  particulars. 
•■ 1  hu  Don  Juan,  since  the  loss  of  a  wife  in  the  first  year  ol 
marriage,  hud  rarely  visited  Pai  is.  where  he  had  a  domicile — 
here  he  had  -  >kl. 
"But  happening  to  visit  tlial  capital  of  Europe  a  few  mouths 
before   we  come    to   our  dates    ai    Aht-la-Chapelle,    be    made 
acquaintance   with   Madame    Marigny.   .1    natural  dandi 
high-placed  parents,  by  whom  of  course  she  bad   Devei 
acknowledged,  but  who  had  contrived  that  she  should   receive 
a  good  education  at  a  convent ;  and  on  leaving  it  also  contrived 
that  an  old  urfdier  of  fortune— which  means  an  officer  without 
fortune— who   bad    servtd  in  Algiers  with   some  distinction, 
sbontd  offer  her  his  ha:  d,  and  add  the  modest  dot  the]  a 
her  to  bi  ■  -■  income.     They  contrived  also  that 

she  should   understand    the   offer   must    be    accepted.       Thus 
Mademoiselle  '  (juelque  Chott'  became  Madame  Marigny,  and 
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she,  on  lior  part,  contrived  that  a  year  or  so  later  she  should  be 
left  a  willow.  After  her  marriage,  of  course,  the  parents 
washed  their  hands  of  her — they  had  done  their  duty.  At  the 
time  Don  Juan  made  this  lady's  acquaintance  nothing  could 
he  said  against  her  character;  but  the  milliners  and  butchers 
had  begun  to  imply  that  they  would  rather  have  her  money 
than  trust  to  her  character.  Don  Juan  fell  in  love  with  her, 
satisfied  the  immediate  claims  of  milliner  and  butcher,  and 
when  they  quitted  Paris  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
later  at  Aix- la-Chape  He.  But  when  he  resorted  to  that  sultry, 
and  to  my  mind  nnalluring,  spa,  he  was  surprised  by  a  line 
from  her  saying  that  she  had  changed  her  name  of  Marignv 
for  that  of  Duval. 

"'I  recollect,'  said  Leporello,  'that  two  days  afterward; 
my  master  said  to  me,  "  Caution  and  secrecy.  Don't  mention 
my  name  at  the  house  to  which  I  may  send  you.  with  any  now 
for  Madame  Duval.  I  don't  announce  my  name  when  1  call. 
La  jictite  Marigny  has  exchanged  her  name  for  that  of  Louise 
Duval ;  and  1  find  that  there  is  a  Louise  Duval  here,  her  friend, 
who  is  niece  to  a  relation  of  my  own,  and  a  terrMe  relation  ■ 
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tin.'  had  not  presented  herself  to  his  mister  at  Vienna  or  vise- 
where— he  rubbed  his  forehead  ami  drew  frum  it  these  remi- 
niscences. 

"  •  On  the  day  that  his  Excellency,' — LeporeTlo  generally  so 
styled  his  master—"  Excellency,"  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  title 
an  Italian  would  give  to  Satan  if  taking  his  wages, — '  told  me 
that  la  ftr.tite  Marigny  was  no  more,  he  had  received  previously 
a  lady  veiled  and  mantled]  whom  1  did  not  recognise  as  any 
one  I  had  Ken  before,  but  I  noticed  her  way  of  carrying  bag" 
self—haughtily — her  head  thrown  back  ;  mid  I  tbougat  to 
myself,  thai  lady  is  one  of  the  granda  dames.  She  did  call 
again  two  or  three  times,  never  announcing  her  name;  then  she 
did  not  reappear.     She  might  be  Madame  Duval — I  can't  say." 

*"  But  did  you  never  hear  his  Excellency  speak  of  the  nil 
Duval  alter  that  time  V 

"  No— Hon  mi  ricwdo — 1  don't  remember.' 

"  '  Nor  of  some  living  Madame  Marigny,  though  the  real  one 
was  dead  1 ' 

"  '  Stop,  I  do  recollect ;  not  that  he  ei  er  Darned  such  a  per- 
son to  me,  but  that  I  have  posted  letters  for  him  to  a  Mamas 
Marigny — oh  yes  1  even  years  alter  the  said  petit*  Marigny  wm 
dead  ;  and  once  I  did  venture  to  say,  "  Pardon  me,  Eecellenza, 
but  may  I  ask  if  that  poor  lady  is  really  dead,  since  I  have  to 
prepay  this  letter  to  her  1 "  ' 

•"Oh  I'  said  be,  'Madame  Marigny!  Of  course  the  one  yon 
know  is  dead,  but  there  are  others  of  the  same  name  ;  this  lady 
is  of  my  family,  Indeed,  her  house,  though  noble  in  itself,  re- 
cognise! the  representative  of  mine  as  its  head,  and  I  am  toe 
bonpriibx.  not  to  acknowledge  and  serve  any  one  who  bj 
out  of  my  own  tree.' 

"  A  day  after  this  last  conversation  on  the  subject,  Leporello 
said  to  me  :  '  My  friend,  you  certainly  hare  some  interest  in 
ascertaining  what  became  of  the  lad)  who  took  the  name  of 
Marigny  '  (1  state  this  frankly,  Monsieur,  to  show  how  difficult 
even  for  one  bo  prudent  as  1  am  to  beat  about  a  bus 
but  what  you  let  people  know  what  sort  of  bird  you  are  in 
March  of). 

"  ■  WeU,'  said  I,  '  she  does  interest  me.  I  kuew  something 
of  that  Victor  de  Mauieon  whom  Ids  Excellency  did  not  wisti 
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to  quarrel  with,  and  it  would  be  a  kindly  act   to  Iier  relation 
if  one  could  learn  what  become  of  Louise  Dnval.' 

"  '  I  can  put  you  on  the  way  of  learning  all  that  his  Excel- 
lency wit  likely  to  have  known  of  her  through  correspondence. 
I  have  often  heard  him  quote,  with  praise,  a  saying  so  clever 
that  it  might  have  been  Italian — "  Never  write,  never  burn" 
—that  ia,  never  commit  yourself  by  a  letter— keep  all  letters 
that  could  put  others  in  your  power.  All  the  letters  he  received 
were  carefully  kept  and  labelled — I  sent  them  to  his  son  in 
four  large  trunks.     His  son,  no  doubt,  has  them  still.' 

"Now,  however,  I  have  exhausted  my  budget.  I  arrived 
at  Paris  last  night.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  come  hither  at 
once,  if  you  still  desire  to  prosecute  your  search. 

"You,  Monsieur,  can  do  what  I  could  not  ven  ure  to  do; 
you  can  ask  the  son  of  Don  Juan  if,  amid  the  oumwpondaMB 
of  his  father  which  he  may  have  preserved,  there  be  any  signed 
Marigny  or  Duval— any,  in  short,  which  can  throw  light  on 
this  very  obscure  complication  of  circumstances.  A  grand 
seigneur  would  naturally  be  more  complaisant  to  a  man  of 
your  station  than  he  would  be  to  an  agent  of  police.  Don 
Joan's  son,  inheriting  his  father's  title,  is  Monsieur  Le  Mar- 
quia  de  Rochebriant ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  the  journals  doubtless  inform  you,- all  Paris  resounds 
with  the  rumour  of  coming  war  ;  and  Monsieur  de  Rochehriant, 
who  is,  as  I  have  ascertained,  now  in  Paris,  it  may  be  ilitticult 
to  find  anywhere  on  earth  a  month  or  two  henoe. — I  have  the 
honour,  with  profound  consideration,  &c,  &&, 

"I.  Renabd." 

IJie  day  after  the  receipt  of  thia  letter  Graham  Vane  was 
Pari*. 


CHAPTER  IL 

i,  MONG  things  indescribable  is  that  which  is  called 
"Agitation"  in  Paris — "Agitation"  without  riot  or 
violence — showing  itself  by  no  disorderly  act,  no  lur- 
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bulent  outburst.  Peroape  the  caftt  an  Don  Bmwded  ;  pas- 
sengers in  the  streets  stop  each  other  more  often,  and  converse 
in  email  knot*  and  groups;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little 
externally  to  show  how  loudly  the  heart  of  Paris  is  beating, 
A  traveller  may  be  passing  through  quiet  landscapes,  nno.ri- 
Bcious  that  a  gnat  battle  la  going  on  some  miles  pff;  but  if  he 
will  atop  and  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  he  will  recognise,  bj  a 
certain  imlfscribibb.-  vibration,  the  voice  of  the  cannon. 

But  at  Paris  an  acute  observer  need  not  stop  and  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  ;  he  feels  within  himself  a  vibration — a  mysteri- 
ous inward  sympathy  which  communicates  to  the  individual  a 
conscious  thrill— when  the  passions  of  the  multitude  ate  stirred, 
no  matter  how  silently. 

Tortoni'a  cafe  was  thronged  when  Dupleasia  and  Frederic 
Lemercier  entered  it;  it  was.  in  vain  to  order  breakfast  ;  no 
table  was  vacant,  either  within  tlie  rooms  or  under  the  awn- 
ings without. 

But  they  could  not  retreat  so  quickly  as  they  had  entered. 
On  catching  night  of  the  financier  several  men  rose  and  gath- 
ered round  him,  eagerly  questioning  : — 

"  What  do  you  think.  Dnplessia  1  Will  any  insult  to  France 
put  a  drop  of  warm  blood  into  the  frigid  veins  of  that  miser- 
able Ollivier } " 

"It  is  not  yet  cleaz  that  France  haa  been  int 

svplied  I.Jjplcssis,  phle-in;iti'';illy. 

Not  insulted  I  The  very  nomination  of  a  Hnhen- 
aolleni  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  an  insult — what  would  you 
have  more  1 " 

"  I    Wll  you   what  it  is,  Duplessis,"  said  the  Vicomte  de 

Brfze,  whose  habitual  light  good    ti-mper    seemed    exdj.iu.ged 

swagger — "I  tell  you  what  it  is :  your  friend,  the 

Emperor,  has  no  more  courage  than  a  chicken.      He  U  grown 

old,  and  infirm  and  lazy  ;    he  knows  that,  he  can't  even  mount 

on    horseback.     But  if,  before  this  day  week,  he  has   not   de- 

on  the  Prussians,  he  will  be  lueky  if  he  can  get  off 

as  quietly  as  poor  Louis  Philippe  did  under  shelter  of  his  um- 

'■  I  icketed  '  Schmidt.'     Or  could  you  not,  M.  Duplee- 

inl  him  back  to  London  in  a  bill  of  ei 

v  repute,  M.  >■  Via 
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Duplcssis,  "  you  indulge  in  a  strange  confusion  of  metaphors. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  came  here  to  breakfast,  and  I  cannot  re- 
main  to  quarrel.  Come,  Lumercier,  let  us  tako  our  chance  of 
a  cntlrt  at  the  Trma  trtrcs." 

"  Fox,  Fox,"  cried  Lomercier,  whistling  to  a  poodle  that  had 
followed  him  into  the  cafe,  and,  frightened  by  the  sudden 
movement  and  loud  voices  of  the  habitues,  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  table. 

"  Your  dog  is  pollron,"  said  Da  Breze  ;  "  call  him  Nap.'* 

At  this  stroke  of  humour  there  was  a  general  laugh,  in  the 
midst  of  which  DuplcssU  escaped,  and  Frederic,  having  &*■ 
covered  and  caught  his  dog,  followed  with  that  animal  ten- 
derly clasped  in  liis  anus.  "  I  would  not  lose  Fox  for  a  great 
deal,"  s;tut  Ijeiiu'rciiT  with  "effusion;"  "a  pledge  of  love 
and  fidelity  from  an  English  lady  the  most  distinguished.  The 
lady  left  me — the  dog  remains." 

JLhiplcBsis  smiled  grimly.  "  What  a  thorough-bred  Parisian 
yuu  are,  my  dear  Frederic.  I  believe -if  the  trump  of  the  hut 
mgel  were  sounding,  the.  Parisians  would  be  div" " 
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i  who  wat  ebont 
i;  how  long  have 


Duplessis,  Lemercier  Mopped  a  geutlem 
l':i-s   liiin   mmotieing.     "Bo 
vim  bees  ;it  Paris}" 

"  I  only  arrivt'd  last  evening,"  answered  Graham,  "and  my 
stay  may  be  so  short  that  it  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,  my  dear 
Lemercier,  to  meet  with  you,  and  exchange  a  o.'nli.il  ^luke  of 
the  hand." 

"We  are  jnat  going  to  breakfast  at  the  Trots  Frires — Du- 
plessis and  I — pray  join  us." 

'■  With  great  pleasure.  Ah  !  M.  Duplessis,  I  shall  be  gla>i 
to  hear  from  you  that  the  Emperor  will  be  Bna  enough  to 
check  the  advances  of  that  martial  fever  which,  tu  judge  liy 
the  persons  I  meet,  seems  to  threaten  delirium." 

Duplessis  looked  very  keenly  at  Graham'a  face  as  he  re- 
plied slowly:  "The  English,  at  least,  ought  to  know  that 
when  the  Emperor,  hy  hu  last  reforms,  resigned  his  personal 
authority  for  constitutional  monarchy,  it  ceased  to  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  or  could  not  be  firm  in  matter*  that 
belong  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Chambers.  I  presume  that  if 
Monsieur  Gladstone  advised  Queen  Victoria  to  declare  War 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  backed  hy  a  vast  majority  in 
Parliament,  you  would  think  me  very  ignorant  of  coustitu- 
tional  monarchy  and  parliamentary  government  if  I  said,  'I 
hope  Queen  Victoria  will  resist  that  martial  lever.'" 

rebuke  me  very  fairly,  M.  Duplessis,  if  yon  canshowme 

i»t  the  two  cases  are  analogous:  but  we  do  not  anderetand  hi 

inglnnd  that,  despite  his  last  reforms,  the  Emperor  has  so  lb- 

Wgated  fail  individual   ascendancy,  that  hie  will,  clearly  Mid 

lolutely  expressed,   would  not  prevail  iu  Ids  Council  and 

'  ition   in   the   Chambers.     Is  it  sot     I  ask  for 

1 

The  three  men  were  walking  on  towards  the  Falais  Royal 

aide  by  side  while  this  conversation  proceeded. 

"  That  all  depends,"  replied  Diipleeeu,  "  upon  what  may  he 

the  increase  of  popular  excitement  at  Paris.     If  it  ■hcfceni, 

the   Emperor,   no  doubt,   could  turn  to  wise  account  that 

favourable  pause  in    the  fever.     But  if  it  continues  to  swell, 

Paris   cries   '  War,'   iu  B  vuiee  as  loild  as  it  cried  to  Louis 

'  Revolution,'  do  you  think  that  the  Emperor  eould 
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impose  on  his  ministers  the  wisdom  of  peace  >  His  ministers 
would  be  too  terrified  by  the  clamour  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  opposing  it — they  would  resign.  Where  ia  the 
Emperor  to  find  another  Cabinet—  a  peace  Cabinet !  AYhat 
and  who  are  the  orators  for  peace  !— what  a  handful  ! — who  1 
Gambetta,  Jules  Favre,  avowed  Republicans, — would  they 
even  accept  the  post  of  ministers  to  Louis  Napoleon  1  If  they 
did,  would  not  their  first  step  be  the  abolition  of  the  Empire  1 
Napoleon  is,  therefore,  so  far  a  constitutional  monarch  in  the 
same  sense  as  Queen  Victoria,  that  the  popular  will  in  the 
country  (and  in  France  in  such  matters  Paris  is  the  country) 
controls  the  Chambers,  controls  the  Cabinet;  and  against  the 
Cabinet  the  Emperor  could  not  contend.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  army — a  power  in  France  unknown  to  you  in  England, 
which  would  certainly  fraternise  with  nu  peace  party.  If  war 
is  proclaimed, — let  England  blame  it  if  she  will— ahfl  sanl 
lament  it  more  than  I  should— hut  let  England  blame  the  a 
tion  ;  let  her  blame,  if  she  please,  the  form  of  the  Gova 
ment  which  rests  upon  popular  suffrage,  but  do  not  1st  hec 
blame  our  sovereign  more  than  the  Frendi  would  blame  her 
own,  if  compelled,  by  the  conditions  on  which  she  holds  her 
crown,  to  sign  a  declaration  of  war,  which  vast  majoi 
Parliament  just  elected,  and  a  Council  of  Ministers  whom  s! 
could  not  practically  replace,  enforced  upon  her  will.'' 

"  Your  observations,  M.  Duplessis,  impress  me  strongly,  and 
add  to  the  deep  anxieties  with  which,  in  common  with  all  my 
countrymen,  1  regard  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  present  Imur 
Lei  as  hope  the  best.  Our  Government,  1  know,  i 
iteelf,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  its  power,  to  remove  every  just 
ground  of  offence  that  the  unfortunate  nomination  of  a  German 
prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  could  not  fail  to  have  gives 
to  French  statesmen." 

"  I  am  glad  you  concede  that  such  a  nomination  was  a  jui 
ground  of  offence,"  said  Lemercier,  rather  bitterly.  "  for  I  h« 
net  Englishmen  who  asserted  that  France  had  no  right  t 
resent  any  choice  of  a  sovereign  that  Spain  nvghi  make. 

"  Englishmen  in  general  are  not  very   rell  cti>e  pulaieiaj 
in  foreign  affairs,"  said  Graham;  "but  those    wl 
*ep  that  France  could   not,  without  alarm  the  most  juatifi 


contemplate  a  cordon  of  hostile  states  being  drawn  around  net 
on  all  sides, — Germany,  in  itself  so  formidable  rince  i :  ■ 
of  Sadowa,  on  the  east ;  a  German  prince  in  the  soui.li  «  eat  j 
the  not  improbable  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  Italian 
kingdom,  already  so  alienated  from  the  Franco  to  which  it 
owed  so  much.  If  England  would  be  uneasy  wore  a  great 
maritime  power  possessed  of  Antwerp,  how  much  more  uneasy 
might  France  justly  be  if  Prussia  could  add  the  armies  of 
Spain  to  those  of  Germany,  and  launch  them  buth  upon  Franca 
But  that  cause  of  alarm  ts  over — the  Hohenzoilern  is  with- 
drawn.    Let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

The  three  men  had  now  seated  themselves  at  a  table  in  the 
Trou  Frhcs,  and  Lemercier  volunteered  the  task  of  inspecting 
the  menu  and  ordering    the  repast,  still  keeping  guard'  on  Fox. 

"Observe  that  man,"  6aid  Duplessi.s,    pointing   towards  a 
gentleman  who  bad  just  entered — "the  other  day  In:  was  the 
populai  hero — now,  in  the  excitement  of  threatened  war.  be 
is  permitted  to  order  his  bifkek  un congratulated,    ana 
— euch  is  fame  at  Paris  !  here  to-day  and  gene  tu-inorrow." 

"  H<jw  did  the  man  become  famous!  " 

*■  He  is  a  painter,  and  refused  a  decoration— the  only  French 
painter  who  ever  did." 

"  And  why  refuse  I  ** 

"  Because  he  is  more  stared  at  as  the  man  who  refused  than 
he  would  have  been  as  the  man  who  accepted.  If  ever  the 
Bed  Republicans  have  their  day,  those  among  them  most  cer- 
tain of  human  condemnation  will  be  the  coxcombs  who  have 
gone  mad  from  the  desire  of  human  applause." 

"  Yon  are  a  profound  philosopher,  M.  Duplessis." 

"  I  hope  not — I  have  an  especial  contempt  for  philosophers,  i 
Pardon  me  a  moment—  I  see  a  man  to  whom  I  would  say  a| 
word  or  two." 

Duplessis  crossed  over  to  another  table  to  speak  to  a  middle- ! 
Aged  man  of  somewhat  remarkable  countenance,  with  a  red 

ribbon  in  his  button-hole,    in   whom   Graham    t gitis   i   an 

ex-minister  of  the  Emperor,  differing  from  most  of  those  at 
that  day  in  his  Cabinet,  in  the  reputation  of  being  loyal  to 
lua  master  and  courageous  against  a  mob. 

Left  thus  atone  with  Lemercier  Graham  aaid  : 


» 


"Pray  tell  me  where  I  can  find  your  (Hand  the  UarquU  de 
Roclit--ljt  i:\nC     I  called   at  his  apart    eat  this  morning,  Mid  I 

was  lold  tliat  lie  had  gone  on  some  visit  into  the  country,  ink- 
ing hU  valet,  and  the  concierge  could  not  give  me  his  address. 
I  thought  myself  so  lucky  on  meeting  with  yuu,  who  are  sure 
to  know," 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  some  days  since  I  saw  Alain. 
Dupleasis  will  be  sure  to  know."     Hero  the  financier  rejoined 
them. 

"  Mon  cher,  Grorm  Vara  wants  to  know  for  what  Sabine 
shades  Rochebriant  has  deserted  the  •fumum  opes  sircpitumqtte  * 
of  the  capital." 

"  Ah  1  the  Marquis  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Monsieur  1 

"I  can  scarcely  boast  that  honour,  but  he  is  an  acquaintance 
whom  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  again." 

"At  this  moment  he  is  ;.t  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon's 
conn  try- house  near  Fon  tain  eblcau  ;  I  had  a  hurried  line  from 
him  two  days  ago,  stating  that  he  was  guing  there  on  her  urgent 
invitation.  But  he  may  return  to-morrow  ;  at  all  events  he 
dines  with  me  on  the  8th,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  meet  him  at  my  house." 

"  It  is  an  invitation  too  agreeable  to  refuse,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  it." 

Nothing  worth  recording  passed  further  in  conversation  be- 
tween Graham  and  the  two  Frenchmen.  He  left  then  smokij 
their  cigars  in  the  garden,  and  walked  homeward  by  the 
di  Rivoli.  As  he  was  passing  beside  the  Magatift  da  Louvre  wo 
stopped,  and  made  way  for  a  lady  crossing  quickly  out  of 
the  shop  towards  her  carriage  at  the  door.  Glancing  at  him 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  courtesy,  the  lady  recognised  his  features  : — 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Vane  I "  she  cried,  almost  joyfully — "  you  are  then 
at  Paris,  though  you  have  not  come  to  see  me." 

"  I  only  arrived  last  night,  dear  Mrs  Morley,"  said  Graham, 
rather  embarrassed,  "  and  only  od  some  mattere  of  busim 
which  unexpectedly   summoned  me.     My  stay  will  pro! 
he  very  Bhort." 

"  In  that  case  let  me  rob  you  of  a  few  miimtes- 
roa  even  of  them  ;  I  can  take  you  wherever  you  want,  bo  B), 
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and  as  my  carriage  moves  more  quickly  than  you  do  on  foot, 
I  shall  save  you  the  minutes  instead  of  robbing  you  of  them." 

14  You  are  most  kind,  but  I  was  only  going  to  my  hotel, 
which  is  close  by." 

"  Then  you  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  a  short  drive  with 
me  in  the  Champs  Elysdes — come." 

Thus  bidden,  Graham  could  not  civilly  refuse.  He  handed 
the  fair  American  into  her  carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 


CHAPTER  m. 

$p/\  R  VANE,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  many  apologies  to  make 
for  the  interest  in  your  life  which  my  letter  to  you 
so  indiscreetly  betrayed." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Morley  !  you  cannot  guess  how  deeply  that  in- 
terest touched  me." 

"I  should  not  have  presumed  so  far,"  continued  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley, unheeding  the  interruption,  "  if  I  had  not  been  altogether 
in  error  as  to  the  nature  of  your  sentiments  in  a  certain  quarter. 
In  this  you  must  blame  my  American  rearing.  With  us  there 
are  many  flirtations  between  boys  and  girls  which  come  to 
nothing ;  but  when  in  my  country  a  man  like  you  meets  with 
a  woman  like  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  there  cannot  be  flirtation. 
His  attentions,  his  looks,  his  manner,  reveal  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  care  enough  for  him  to  watch,  one  of  two  things — 
either  be  coldly  admires  and  esteems,  or  he  loves  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  a  woman  worthy  to  inspire  such  a  love. 
Well,  I  did  watch,  and  I  was  absurdly  mistaken.  I  imagined 
that  I  saw  love,  and  rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  both  of  you  to 
think  so.  I  know  that  in  all  countries,  our  own  as  well  as 
yours,  love  is  so  morbidly  sensitive  and  jealous  that  it  is  always 
apt  to  invent  imaginary  foes  to  itself.  Esteem  and  admiration 
never  do  that.  I  thought  that  some  misunderstanding,  easily 
removed  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  might  have 
jinpeded  thp  impulse  of  two  hearts  towards  each  other, — an4 
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so  I  wrote.     I  had  assumed  that  you  loved— I  am  humbled  to 
the  last  degree — you  only  admired  and  esteemed." 

"  Your  irony  is  very  keen,  Mrs.  Morley,  and  to  you  it  may 
seem  very  just." 

"  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Morley  in  that  haughty  tone  of  voice — 
can't  you  talk  to  me  as  you  would  talk  to  a  friend  1  You  only 
esteemed  and  admired— there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  No,  there  is  not  an  end  of  it,"  cried  Graham,  giving  way 
to  an  impetuosity  of  passion,  which  rarely,  indeed,  before 
another  escaped  his  self-control,—  "  the  end  of  it  to  me  is  a  life 
out  of  which  is  ever  stricken  such  love  as  I  could  feel  for  woman. 
To  me  true  love  can  only  come  once.  It  came  with  my  first 
look  on  that  fatal  face— it  has  never  left  me  in  thought  by  day,  in 
dreams  by  night.  The  end  of  it  to  me  is  farewell  to  all  such 
happiness  as  the  one  love  of  a  life  can  promise— but " 

"  But  what  J "  asked  Mrs.  Morley  softly,  and  very  much 
moved  by  the  passionate  earnestness  of  Graham's  voice  and 
words. 

"  But,"  he  continued  with  a  forced  smile,  "  we  Englishmen 
are  trained  to  the  resistance  of  absolute  authority  ;  we  cannot 
submit  all  the  elements  that  make  up  our  being  to  the  sway  of 
a  single  despot.  Love  is  the  painter  of  existence,  it  should  not 
be  its  sculptor." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  metaphor." 

"  Love  colours  our  life,  it  should  not  chisel  its  form." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  that  is  very  cleverly  said,  but 
human  heart  is  too  large  and  too  restless  to  be  quietly  pad 
up  in  an  aphorism.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  yOB  fntind 
you  had  destroyed  Isaura.  Cioogna's  happiness  as  well  a* 
resigned  your  own,  that  thought  would  not  somewhat  deform 
the  very  shape  you  would  give  to  your  life  i  Is  it  colon  alune 
that  your  life  would  lose  ? " 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Morley,  do  not  lower  your  friend  into  an  ordinary 
girl  in  whom  idleness  exaggerates  the  strength  of  any  fancy 
over  which  it  dreamily  broods.       Isattra  Cicogua  has  her  occu- 
pations— her  genius — her  fame — her  career.       Honestly 
ing,  I  think  that  in  these  she  will  find  .1  happiness  that  no  qi 
hearth  could  bestow.     I  will  say  no  more.     I   fi 
that  were  we  two  united  I  could  not  make  her  happy.     "' 


iked 


the  irresistible  impute  tliat  urges  the  genius  of  the  writer  to- 
wards its  vent  in  public  sympathy  and  applause,  she  would 
chafe,  if  I  saiJ,  • !»,-  contented  be  be  wholly  mine.'  Aud  if  I 
said  it  not,  aud  felt  I  had  no  right  to  say  it,  ami  allowed  the 
full  Scope  to  her  natural  ambition,  what  then  I  Slit-  would 
chafe  yet  more  to  mid  that  I  bad  no  fellowship  in  her  aims  and 
ends— that  where  I  should  feel  pride,  I  felt  humiliation.  It 
would  be  so  ;  I  cannot  help  it,  'tis  my  nature." 

"  So  be  it,  then.  When  next  year,  perhaps,  you  visit  Paris, 
you  wdl  be  safe  from  my  officious  interference—  Isaura  will  be 
the  wife  of  another." 

1  iharo  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  with  the  sudden 
iiioviiiient  of  one  who  feels  there  an  agonizing  spasm — hi-s 
cheek,  his  very  lips  were  bloodless. 

'"  I  told  you,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  that  your  fears  of  iny  influ- 
ence over  the  happiness  of  ens  so  gifted,  and  so  rf  rung  in  such 
gifts,  were  groundless  ;  you  allow  that  I  should  be  very  soon 
forgotten  1 " 

"  I  allow  no  such  thing  ;  I  wish  I  could.  But  do  you  know 
bo  little  of  a  woman's  heart  (and  in  matters  of  heart,  I  never 
yet  heard  that  genius  hail  a  talisman  against  emotion),- — do 
you  know  so  little  of  a  woman's  heart,  a-  not  to  know  thai. 
the  very  moment  iu  which  she  may  accept  a  marriage  the  least 
fitted  to  render  her  happy,  is  that  in  which  she  has  lost  all 
hope  of  happiness  in  another  1" 

"  Is  it  indeed  so  J "  murmured  Graham — "  ay,  I  can  con- 
ceive it," 

"  And  have  you  so  little  comprehension  of   the  necessities 

i  bat  fame,  that  career  to  which  you  allow  she  is  impelled 

instincts  of  genius,  impose  on  this  girl,  young,  bflaoeiful, 

.  less,  motherless  1      No  matter  how  pure  her  life,  can  she 

t;uaid  it  from  the  slander  of  envious  tongues  1  Will  not  all 
Is— would  not  you  if  you  were  her  hrotln-r — 
press  upon  her  by  all  the  arguments  that  have  must  weight 
with  the  woman  who  asserts  independence  in  her  m< 
life,  and  yet  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  world  can  oolj 
judge  of  virtue  by  its  shadow — reputation,  not  to  dispense 
with  the  protection  which  a  husband  can  alone  mows  '  Ami 
that  is  why  I  warn  you,  if  it  be  yet  time,  that  in   reeigtliflg 
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your  own  happiness,  you  mny  destroy  Isaura's.  She  will  wed 
another,  but  she  will  not  be  nappy.  What  a  chimera  ctl  dredd 
your  egotism  as  man  conjures  up.  Oh  !  forsooth,  tin'  qualities 
that  charm  and  delight  a  world  are  to  unlit  a  woman  to  In  help 
mateto  a  man.     Fie  on  you  I — lie  1  " 

Whatever  answer  Graham  might  have  made  to  1 1 
Bioned  reproaches  was  here  checkii!. 

Two   men    on    horseback   stopped    the   carriage     One    was 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar,  the  other  was  the  Algerine  ColoneJ 
whom  we  met  at  the  supper  given  at  ti  n 
Frederic  Lemercier. 

"  Pardon,  Madame  Morley,"  said  Enguerrand  ;  "  bill  th.  r 
■re  symptom  6  of  a  mob-epidemic  u  little  furthei  up;  the  few 
began  at  Belleville,  and  is  threatening  the  health  ■ 

Elysies.     Don't  be  alarmed — it  may  be  nothing,  tl gh  it  i 

be  much.     In  Paris  one  can  never  calculate  an  hour  befotelu 
the  exact  progress  of  a  politico-epidemic  fever. 
say  •  Bali  !    a  pack  of  nigged  boys,   tjumim  de  Pa 
friend  the  Colonel,   twisting  his  net" 

men!,  says,  '  it  is  the  indignation  of  Paris  at  tie   apathy  of  tl 
Government  under   insult  to   the  honour    of    Franc 
Heaven  only  knows  how  rapidly  French  guiii'ius  grow  into  g 
when  colonels  talk  about  the  indignation  of  Paris    mid 
honour  of  France  I" 

"  But  what  has  happened  1"  asked  Mrs.  Morley,  turning  t 
the  Colonel 

"  Madame,"  replied  the   warrior,  "  it  is  rumoured   that  tl 
King  of  Prussia  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  A] 
France,  and  that  the  ptkin  who  is  for  i 
Otlivier — will   say  to-morrow,    in  the  Chamber,    that  1 
submits  to  a  flap  in  the  face." 

"Please,  Monsieur  de  Vandemar,  to  tell  my  eoftchnuq  t 
drive  home,1'  said  Mrs.  Morley. 

The   carriage   turned   and  went   homeward.     The  Colon* 
lilted  his  hat,  and  rode  back  to  see  what  the  tjamint  wi 
about.     Enguerrand,  who  had  no  interest  in  tin' 
who  looked  on  the  Colonel  as  a  bore,  rode  by  the  ride  of  t 
carriage. 

"  Is  there  anything  serious  in  this  1  "  asked  Mrs.  Morley 
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"  At  thi«  moment-,  nothing.  What  it  may  be  this  hour  to- 
morrow I  cannot  say.  Ah,  Monsieur  V-.ii.i-,  KM  /ow — I  did  not 
recognise  you  at  first.  Once,  on  a  visit  at  the  chateau  of  one 
of  your  distinguished  countrymen,  I  saw  two  game  Kicks 
turned  nut  facing  each  other:  they  needed  no  pretext  for 
quarrelling-  n.M : in-r  do  Fiance  anil  l'russia— no  matter  which 
game  cocli  pave  the  first  i,tl'cnee,  the  two  u'fime  cocks  must  have 
it  out.  All  that  OUivier  can  do,  if  ho  lto  wise,  is  to  see  thiit 
the  French  cock  has  his  steel  spurs  as  long  as  the  Prussian* 
But  this  I  do  say,  that,  if  01  livier  attempts  to  put  the  French 
cock  back  into  its  bag,  the  Empire  is  gone  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Thai  to  me  is  a  trifle— I  cam  nothing  for  the  Empire  j  bat 
that  which  is  not  a  trifle  is  anarchy  and  chaos.  Better  war 
and  the  Empire  than  peace  and  Jules  Favre.  But  let  us  seiie 
the  present  hour,  Mr.  Vane;  whatever  happens  tomorrow, 
shall  wo  dine  together  to  day  1    Name  your  restaurant." 

"I  am  so  griei  ham,  remain  g  himself— "I 

am  hen-  only  on  lut-im^-.  ami  en;j;i.',-e'I  all    the  evening. " 

"  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  life  of  ours  I"  said  En- 
guerrand.     "The  destiny  of  Francs  at  this  nn.ni-  nt,  hki 

id.     I,  a   Frenchiimn,  say  to  an  English  friend,  '  Let  us 

iluii ■ — a  cutlet  today  nml  a  tij  tor   Umimntiw  ; '   ami    my  Eng- 
lish friend,  distinguished   native  of  a  country  with  which   we 
have  the  closest  alliance,  tells  me  that  in  this  crisis   <rf    I 
he  has  business  to  attend  to  !     My   father  is  quite  right  ;  he 
acccpW  the  Voltairean  philosophy,    ami   cms,    yivmi  m  nnlif- 

Jiltut;  /" 

"My  dear  M.  de  Vandemar,"  said  Graham,  "in  every 
country  you  will  find  the  same  thing.      Ml  individuals  massed 

her  constitute  public  life      Each  individual   has  r 
his  own,  the  claims  and  the  habits  aud  the  Deeds  of  which  do 
not    suppress    his    sympathies   with   public    life,    but    impe- 
rious!) overrule  them,     'Mrs.  Morley,  permit  me  to  pull  the 
check-String;  1  get  out  here.'" 

■•  he  continued  to  ride 
by   the   fair   American;    "in   language    and    esprit    he    is   so 

"  I  used  to  like  him   better  than  you   can,"   an  ■ 
Morley,  "hut  in  prejudice  and  stupidity  he  is  go  English-   As  it 
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seems  you  are  disengaged,  come  and  partake  pot  am  feu  with 
Frank  and  me." 

"  Charmed  to  do  so,"  answered  the  cleverest  and  best  bred 
of  all  Parisian  beaux  gareons,  "but  forgive  me  if  I  quit  you 
soon.  This  poor  France!  JUntre  nous,  I  am  very  ujum-v 
about  the  Parisian  fever.  I  must  run  away  after  dinner  t 
clubs  and  cafes  to  learn  the  last  bulletins." 

"We  have  nothing  like  that  French  Legitimist  in  tbi 
States,"  said  the  fair  American  to  herself,  "unless  we  shook 
1  ever  be  so  silly  as  to  make  Legitimists  of  the  ruined  gontleuiei 
j  of  the  Sooth." 

I  Meanwhile  Graham  Vane  went  slowly  hack  to  his  apart 
nient.  No  false  excuse  had  he  made  to  Enguerrand ;  this 
evening  was  devoted  to  M.  Renard,  who  told  him  little  he  hail 
not  known  before  ;  but  his  private  life  overruled  his  public, 
and  all  that  night  he,  professed  politician,  thought  •leapleesly, 
not  over  the  crisis  to  France,  which  might  alter  the  conditions 
of  Europe,  but  the  talk  on  his  private  life  of  that  intermeddling 
American  w  " 


CHAPTER  IT. 

fHE  next  day,  "Wednesday,  July  6th,  commenced  one 
those  eras  in  the  world's  history  in  which  private  I 
would  vainly  boast  that  it  overrules  Life  Public 
many  private  lives  does  such  a  terrible  time  influence,  absoi 
darken  Willi  sorrow,  crush  into  graves  1 

It  was  t  lie  day  when  the  Due  de  Gram  oat  uttered  the  fs 
speech  which  determined  the  die  between  peace  and  war. 
one  not  al  Paris  on  that  day  can  conceive  the  popular  euthi 
siasin  with  which  that  speech  was  hailed — the  greal 
the  warlike  tone  of  it  was  not  anticipated  ;  because  then  had 
been  a  rumour  amidst  circles  thebest  informed    that   a  speech 
of  pacific    moderation   was  to  be  the.  result  of  the  Imperial 
Council.     Rapturous  indeed  were  the  applauses  with   wl  ' 


the  sentences  that  L  eat'i,  1  haughty  defiance  were  hailed  by 
the  Assembly.  The  ladies  in  the  tribune  rose  with  one  ac- 
cord, waving  tlieir  luni'lkfichiefs.  Tall,  stalwart,  dark,  with 
Roman  features  and  lofty  presence,  the  Minuter  of  Francs 
seemed  to  say  with  Catiline  in  the  fine  tragedy  :  "  Lo  !  where 
I  stand,  I  am  war  !" 

Paris  had  been  hungering  for  some  hero  of  the  hour—  the 
Due  de  Gramout  became  at  once  raised  to  that  eminence, 

All  the  journals,  save  the  very  few  which  were  friendly  to 
peace,  because  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  resounded  with  praise, 
not  only  of  the  speech,  hut  of  the  speaker.  It  is  with  a  melan- 
choly sense  of  amusement  that  one  recalls  now  to  mind  those 
organs  of  public  opinion — with  what  romantic  fondness  ih.y 
dwelt  on  the  personal  graces  of  the  man  who  had  at  last  given 
Toice  to  the  chivalry  of  France — "The  charming  -unify  of 

1  :•:■.■■:■  I  .■  .ii  -'■!■■  ■ 

As  the  crowd  poured  from  the  Chambers,  Victor  d(  Matileon 
and  Savariu,  who  had  been  among  the  listeners,  encounl 

"No  chance  for  my  friends  the  Orleanists  now,"  said 
Savarin.  "  You  who  mock  at  all  parlies  are,  I  suppose,  at 
heart  for  the  Republican — small  chance,  too,  for  that." 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Violent  impulses  have  quick 
reactions." 

"  But  what  reaction  could  shake  the  Emperor  after  he  re- 
turns a  conqueror,  bringing  in  his  pocket  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  1 " 

"  None — when  he  does  that.     Will  he  do  it  t    Does  he  hirn- 

,:uk  he  will  do  it  1"     I  doubt " 

■   lit  the  French  army  against  ihe  Prussian  1" 

"  Against  the  German  people  united— yes,  »«ry  moon." 

"But  war  will  disunite  the  German  people.  Bavaria  will 
surely  asskt  us — Hanover  will  rise  again  sit  the  Bpoliator — 
Austria  at  our  first  successes  must  shake  otf  her  present  en- 
forced neutrality  1  " 

"  V'ou  have  not  been  in  Germany,  and  I  have.  What  yes- 
terday was  a  Prussian  army,  Ui-morrpw  will  lie  t  German  popu- 
lation ;  far  exceeding  ourowu  in  numbers, io  hardihood  of  body, 
io  cultivated  intellect,  in  military  discipline.  Hut  talk  of 
something  else.  How  is  my  ex-editor,  poor  Gustave  Rameau  I  " 


"  Still  very  weak,  but  on  the  mend.  You  may  Lave  htm 
back  in  his  office  won." 

"  Impossible  !  even  in  his  sickness  his  vanity  was  more  vig- 
orous than  ever.  He  issued  a  war-sung,  which  has  gone  the 
r<mnd  of  the  war  journals  signed  by  bis  own  name.  He  must 
have  known  very  well  that  the  name  of  such  a  Tyrtieiis  ( 
not  reappear  as  the  editor  of  '  Le  Sens  Common ;  '  that  i 
launching  his  little  firebrand  be  burned  all  vessels  that  coui 
waft  him  hack  to  the  port  that  he  had  quitted.  But  I  d 
be  has  done  well  for  his  own  interests;  I  doubt  if  ' Le  Sen 
Common '  can  much  longer  hold  its  ground  in  the  midst  of  lh« 
prevalent  lunacy. ' 

"  What !  it  has  lost  subscribers  1 — gone  06?  in  sale  already 
since  it  declared  for  peace  i " 

"  Of  course  it  has  ;  and  after  the  article  which,  if  I  live  over 
to-night,  will  appear  lo-morrow,  1  should  wonder  if  it  sell 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  ol  the  print  and  paper." 

"  Martyr  to  principle  !  1  revere,  but  I  do  not  envy  thee." 

"  Martyrdom  is  not  my  ambition.  Il  Louis  Napoleon  lie  de- 
feated, what  then  \  Perhaps  he  may  be  the  mai  tyr  ;  and  the 
Favres  and  Gambettas  may  roast  their  own  eggs  on  the  grid- 
iron they  beat  for  his  Majesty." 

Here  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  the  very  able  c 
pondent  to  a  very  eminent  journal,  and  in  that  capacity  1 
made  acquaintance  with  De  Mauleon,  joined  the   two  Frei 
men     Sitvarin,  however,  after  an  exchauge  of  salutations,  v 
his  way. 

....  ,  I  ask  a  frank  answer  to  a  somewhat  rude  question, 
M  le  \  li'.iinte  1  "  said  the  Englishman.  "Suppose  that  the 
Imperial  '  kivemment  had  to-day  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
peace  parly,  how  long  would  it  have  been  before  their  orators 
in  thf  Chamber  and  their  organs  in  the  press  would  have  said 
that  France  was  governed  by  pulhviis  7  " 

"  Probably  for  most  of  the  twenty -lour  hours.  But  there  ai 
few  who  are  honest  in  their  convictions  j  of  tbat  few  I  1 
one." 

"  And  would  have  supported  the  Emperor  and  his  G01 
meat!* 

"No,  Monsieur— I  do  not  say  that." 
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"Then  the  Emperor  would  have  turned  many  friends  into 
enemies,  . i r i i-I  no  enenriea  Into 

'•  Honriwr,  you  in  England  know  that  a  party  in  opposition 
is  not  propitiated  when  tie  part}  in  power  Btesli  it*  measures. 
Ha  ! — pardon  me,  who  is  that  gentleman,  evidently  ymir  coun- 
tryman, whom  I  see  yonder  talking  to  the  Secretary  of  your 
Embassy  1  " 

"  He — Mr.  Vane — Graham  Vane.     Do  yon  not  know  Wiml 

He  has  boenmuch  in  Paris;  attached  t Embassy  formerly  j 

a  clever  man — much  is  expected  from  him." 

"Ah  !  I  think  I  have  seen  htm  before,  bat  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  Did  you  say  Vane  !  I  once  knew  a  Monsieur  Vane,  a 
distinguished  parliamentary  orator." 

"  That  gentleman  is  his  son— would  you  like  to  he  introduced 
to  him  1" 

"  Not  to-day — I  am  in  some  hurry."  Here  Victor  lifted  his 
hat  in  parting  salutation,  and  as  he  walked  away  casl 
ham  another  glauce  keen  and  scrutinising.  "  I  have  Been  that 
man  before,"  he  muttered  ;  "  where  I — when  7  Can  it  he  only 
a  family  likeness  to  the  father?  No,  the  features  are  differ- 
ent ;  the  profile  is^-ha  I — Mr.  Lamb.  Mr.  Lamb— but  why 
call  himself  by  that  name! — why  disguised  1— what 
have  to  do  with  poor  Louise  1     Bah— these  are  not  qui 

■•■'■-.     This   war — this  war — can  it  yet    be   prfr 

rented  1     How  it  will  prostrate  ail  the  olans   my  ambition  so 

m  id  1      Oh  I— at   least,   it"   i   were   bat   in   the 

Perhaps  I  yet  may  he  before  the  war  is  ended-  Ifai 

Oiavignye  have  great  interest  in  their  department.* 

■\^J      questing  an  interview  on  thu  Marquis's  return  to  Paris, 

the  day  just  commemorated 

nc  received  a  hue,  saying  that  Alain  had  comeback,  and  would 
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be  at  hone  at  nine  o'clock.  Graham  found  himself  in  the  I 
ton's  apartment  punctually  at  the  hour  indicated 

Alain  was  in  nigh  spirits  ;  he  hurst  at  once  into  en  thus 
tic  exclamations  on  the  virtual  announcement  of  war. 

"  Congratulate  me,  mon  cke.r  !  "  he  cried — "  the  news  was  i 

i'nyous  surprise  to  me.  Only  so  recently  as  yesterday  morning 
was  under  the  gloomy  apprehension  th.it  the  Imperial  Cabi- 
net would  continue  In  back  011i\  ier's  craven  declaration  '  that 
France  had  not  been  affronted  ! '  The  Duchesse  de  Tarascon, 
at  whose  eampo</ite-  I  was  a  guest,  is  (as  you  doubtless  know] 
very  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  first 
signs  of  war,  I  wrote  to  her  saying  that  whatever  the  objec- 
tions of  my  pride  to  enter  the  army  as  a  private  in  time  e* 
peace,  such  objections  ceased  on  the  moment  when  all  dirtfa 
tioos  of  Fiance  must  vanish  in  the  eyes  of  sons  ea 
her  banner.  The  Duchesse  in  reply  begged  me  tn  uniie  n 
campatjne  and  talk  over  the  matter.  I  went ;  she  then 
that  if  war  should  break  out  it  was  the  intention  to  orgam 
the  Mobiles  and  officer  them  with  men  of  birth  and  nl 
irrespective  of  previous  military  service,  and  in  that  c 
might  count  on  my  epaulets.  But  only  two  nights  ago  she  i 
ceived  a  letter — I  know  not  of  course  from  whom  ;  evident!; 
from  some  high  authority — that  induced  her  to  think  the  n 
deration  of  the  Council  would  avert  the  war,  and  leave  t 
swords  of  the  Mobile*  in  their  sheaths.  I  suspect  the  decistoi 
of  yesterday  must  have  been  a  very  sudden  one.  la  dm  Rnj 
mont!  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  well-born  man  in  u  sovereign 
councils." 

"  If  war  must  come,  I  at  least  wish  all  renown  to  yours 
But 

oft 
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; 
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"  Oh  I  spare  me  your  '  bnts;  '  the  English  we  always  too  fi 
of  them  where  her  own  interests  do  not  appeal  to  her.  She 
'  'buts'  for  a  war  in  India,  or  amarch  into  Abyssinia." 
n  spoke  petulantly  ;  at  that  moment,  the  French  were 
very  much  irritated  by  the  monitory  tone  of  the  Euglish  jour- 
nals. Graham  prudently  avoided  the  chance  of  rousing  the 
wrath  of  a  young  Ikto  yearning  for  his  epaulets. 

"  '  am  English  enough,"  said  he  with  good-humoured  cour- 
tesy, "  to  care  for  English  interests ;  and  England  has  i  "   ' 


terest  abroad  dearer  to  her  than  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
J'lirii..-  And  now  lit  dm  tail  yon  why  I  presumed  on  an  ac- 
quaintance It-,?  intimate  than  I  should  deaire,  to  solicit  this  in- 
terview on  a  matter  which  concerns  myself,  and  in  which  you 
could  perhaps  render  me  a  considerable  service." 

"  If  I  can,  count  it  rendered  ;  move  to  ibis  sut'a — join  me  in  a 
cigar,  and  let  11s  talk  at  <-;\.  ■'./■is,  whose  fathers 

or  brothers  might  have  fought  side  by  ride  in  the  Crimea.'' 

Graham  removed  to  the  son  beside   Roebebriant,  and  after 
one  or  two  whiffs  laid  aside  the  cigar  and  began  : 

"Among  the  correspondence  which   Mod  ieur  ronr  father 
k«a  left,  are  there  any  letters  of  do  distant  data  sign 
rigny — Madame    Marignyi     Pardon   me.   I   should  mate   my 

ive  in  putting  this  question.  I  am  entrusted  with  a- Unarm, 
the  fulfiliiK'iit  of  which  may  prove  to  the  benelt  "I"  ■. 
or  her  child;  such  fulfilment  is  a  task  imposed  upon  my 
honour.  But  all  the  researches  to  discnv>.-r  tlii-  lady  which  I 
have  instituted  stop  at  a  certain  date,  with  this  information, 
viz.,  that  she  corresponded  occasionally  with  the  lale  Marquis 
di'  Rochebriant ;  that  he  habitually  preserved  the  letters,  of 
his  correspondents  ;  and  that  these  letters  were  severally  trans- 
mitted to  you  at  his  decease." 

Al. nu's  face  had  taken  a  very  grave  expression   while  Gra- 
ham spoke,  and  he  now  replied  with  »  mixture  of  haughtiness 
arrasement, 

"Tin-  boxes  containing  the  letters  my  father  received  arid 
me  as  you  say— the  larger  portion  of 
them  mi'.-  from  ladies— sorted  arid  labelled,  so  thai  in  glanc- 
ing at  any  letter  in  each  packet  I  could  judge  rf  the  general 
tenor  of  those  in  the  same  packet  without  the  aecassitj  of 
reading  them.  All  packets  of  that  kind.  Monsieur  Vane,  I 
burned     I  do  not  remember  any  letters  signed  '  Marigny.' 

"i  perfectly  understand,  my  di  ar  Marqnia,  that  yon  ivould 
j  all  letters  which  your  father  himself  would  have  des- 
troyed il  had  been  sumcientlj   prolonged.     But 
I  do  not  think  the  letters  I  mean  would  have  come  under  that 
classification  ;  pro  ■  short,  and   on   mi 

-  relating  to  some  third  person— -some  person,  tor  in- 
stance, of  tin.'  name  of  Louise,  or  of  Duval  I" 


"  Stop  !  let  me  tliiuk.     I  have  a  vague  remembrance  of  one  . 
.  or  two  letters  which  rather  perplexed  me,  they  were  labdted 

'  Louise  D .     Mem.  :  to  make  Further  inquiries  as  to  the 

fate  of  her  uncle,'  " 

"  Marquis,  these  are  the  letters  I  seek.  Thank  heaven,  you 
have  not  destroyed  them  !  " 

"  No !  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  destroy,  though  I 
really  cannot  state  preeitely  any  reason  why  I  kept  them.  I 
have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  their  existence." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  at  least  to  glance  at  the  hand- 
writing, and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  letter  I  have  ftbovt  me  j 
and  if  the  several  handwritings  correspond,  I  would  ask  you  to 
let  me  have  the  address,  which,  according  to  your  father's  me- 
morandum, will  be  found  in  the  letters  you  have  preserved." 

"To  compliance  with  such  a  request  I  not  only  cannot  de- 
mur, but  perhaps  it  may  free  me  from  some  responsibility 
which  I  might  have  thought  the  letters  devolved  upon  my  ex- 
ecutorship. I  am  sure  they  did  not  concern  the  honour  of  any 
woman  of  any  family,  for  in  that  case  I  must  have  burned 
them." 

"Ah,  Marquis,  shake  hands  there]     In  such  concord  be- 
tween man  ami  man,  there  is  more  ei>,' 
England  and  France  than  there  was  at  Sevastopol.     Now  let 
me  compare  the  handwritings." 

"The  box  that  contained  the  letters  is  not  here,  I  left  it  at 
Rochebriant;  I  will  telegraph  to  my  aunt  to  send  it ;  the  day 
after  to-morrow  it  will  no  doubt  arrive.  Breakfast  with  me 
that  day — say  at  one  o'clock — and  after  breakfast  the  Box  1" 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ! " 

"  Thank  me  !  But  you  said  your  honour  was  concerned  in 
your  request — requests  nfTecting  honour  between  men  comma  SI 
fiivt  is  a  ceremony,  of  course,  like  a  bow  between  them.  One 
hows,  the  other  returns  the  bow—  no  thanks  on  either  side. 
Now  that  we  have  done  with  that  matter,  let  me  say  that  I 
thought  your  wish  for  an  interview  originated  in  *  very 
different  cause." 

"  What  could  that  be  1 " 

"  Nay,  do  you  not  recollect  that  last  talk  between  us,  whet 
with  such  loyalty  you  spoke  to  meabout  Matlemoisellefcicogn*, 
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and,  supposing  that  there  might  be  rivalship  between  us,  re- 
tracted all  that  you  might  have  before  said  to  warn  me  against 
fostering  the  sentiment  with  which  she  had  inspired  me  ;  even 
at  the  first  slight  glance  of  a  face  which  cannot  be  lightly  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  once  seen  it." 

"  I  recollect  perfectly  every  word  of  that  talk,  Marquis," 
answered  Graham  calmly,  but  with  his  hand  concealed  within 
his  vest  and  pressed  tightly  to  his  heart.  The  warning  of  Mrs. 
Morley  flashed  upon  him.  "  Was  this  the  man  to  seize  the 
prize  he  had  put  aside — this  man,  younger  than  himself — 
handsomer  than  himself — higher  in  rank  V 

"  I  recollect  that  talk,  Marquis  !     Well,  what  then  %  " 

"  In  my  self-conceit  I  supposed  that  you  might  have  heard 
how  much  I  admired  Mademoiselle  Cicogna — how,  having  not 
long  since  met  her  at  the  house  of  Duplessis  (who,  by  the  way, 
writes  me  word  that  I  shall  meet  you  cliez  lui  to-morrow),  I 
have  since  sought  her  society  wherever  there  was  a  chance  to 
find  it.  You  may  have  heard,  at  our  club  or  elsewhere,  how 
I  adore  her  genius — how  I  say  that  nothing  so  Breton — that  is, 
so  pure  and  so  lofty — has  appeared  and  won  readei-s  since  the 
day 8  of  Chateaubriand — and  you,  knowing  that  les  absent  out 
toujours  tort,  come  to  me  and  ask  Monsieur  de  Rochebriant, 
Are  we  rivals  ?  I  expected  a  challenge— you  relieve  my  mind 
— you  abandon  the  field  tome!" 

At  the  first  I  warned  the  reader  how  improved  from  his  old 
mauvaise  honte  a  year  or  so  of  Paris  life  would  make  our  beau 
Marquis — how  a  year  or  two  of  London  life,  with  its  horsey 
slang  and  its  fast  girls  of  the  period,  would  have  vulgarized  an 
English  Rochebriant ! 

Graham  gnawed  his  lips  and  replied  quietly,-"  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge !     Am  I  to  congratulate  you  I " 

"  No,  that  brilliant  victory  is  not  for  me.  I  thought  that 
was  made  clear  in  the  conversation  I  have  referred  to.  But  if 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  be  jealous,  I  am  exceedingly 
flattered.  Speaking  seriously,  if  I  admired  Mademoiselle  Cicog- 
na when  you  and  I  last  met,  the  admiration  is  increased  by  the 
respect  with  which  I  regard  a  character  so  simply  noble.  How 
many  women  older  than  she  would  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
adulation  that  has  followed  -her  literary  success ! — how  fej* 
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women  so  young,  placed  in  a  position  so  critical,  having  1. 
courage  to  lead  a  life  so  independent,  would  have  maintained 
the  dignity  of  their  character  free  from  a  single  iinlineit-iii.n  ! 
I  speak  not  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  the  report  0* 
all,  who  would  be  pieced  enough  to  censure  if  they  could  fim 
a  cause.     Good  society  is  the  paradise  of  maunaisea  lamjiteg." 

Graham  caught  Alain's  hand  and  pressed  it,  but  i 
answer. 

The  young  Marquis  continued  : 

"You  will  pardun  me  for  speaking  thus  fively  in  the  v 
that  I  would  wish  any  friend  to  speak  of  the  tkniaisellt  who 
might  become  my  wife.  I  owe-you  much,  not  only  for  the  loy- 
alty with  which  you  addressed  me  in  reference  to  this  youiif 
lady,  but  for  words  affecting  my  own  position  in  France,  u  lii.  i 
sunk  deep  into  my  mind — wived  me  from  deeming  myself  I 
proKiit  in  my  own  laud — filled  me  with  a  manly  ambition,  toOH 
stifled  amidst  the  thick  of  many  effeminate  follies — and,  in  fact, 
led  me  to  the  career  which  is  about  to  open  before  mo,  and  in 
which  my  ancestors  have  left  me  nu  undistinguished  examples. 
Let  us  speak,  then,  it  caur  outert,  as  one  friend  to  another.  Has 
there  been  any  misunderstanding  between  you  and  Mademoi 
selle  Cioogna  which  has  delayed  your  return  to  Paris?  If  so,  i 
it  over  now  I  * 

"There  has  been  no  such  misunderstanding." 

"Do  you  doubt  whether  the  sentiments  you  expressed  i 
regard  to  her,  when  we  met  last  year,  are  returned  1" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  conjecture  her  sentiments.   You  mista 
altogether." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  dunce  enough  to  mistake  youi 
feelings  towards  Mademoiselle — they  may  be  read  ill  your  fao 
at  this  moment.  Of  course  I  do  not  presume  to  hi 
jecture  as  to  those  of  .Mademoiselle  towards  yourself.  But  whet 
I  met  her  not  long  since  at  the  house  of  Duplessis,  with  who* 
daughter  she  is  intimate,  I  chanced  to  speak  to  her  of  rot 
if  1  may  judge  by  looks  and  manner,  I  chose  no  displeasiiij 
theme.     You  turn  away — I  offend  you  1 " 

*'  Offend  ! — no,  indeed ;  but  ou  this  subject  I  am  not  prej 
to  converse.     I  "came  to  Paris    on    matters  of  -■ 
OMtipiicated,  and  which  ougbX  to  shwjrb  my  attention.  I  canui 
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longer  trespass  on  your  evening.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then, 
I  will  be  with  you  at  one  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  then  to  have  the  letters  you  wish  to  consult ; 
and,  meanwhile,  we  meet  to-morrow  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis." 


CHAPTER  VL 


RAHAM  had  scarcely  quitted  Alain,  and  the  young  Mar- 
quis was  about  to  saunter  forth  to  his  club,  when 
Duplessis  was  announced. 

These  two  men  had  naturally  seen  much  of  each  other  since 
Duplessis  had  returned  from  Brttagne,  and  delivered  Alain  from 
the  gripe  of  Louvier.  Scarcely  a  day  had  passed  but  what 
Alain  had  been  summoned  to  enter  into  the  financier's  plans  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  Rocheb riant  estates,  and  delicately 
made  to  feel  that  he  had  become  a  partner  in  speculations 
which,  thanks  to  the  capital  and  the  abilities  Duplessis  brought 
to  bear,  seemed  likely  to  result  in  the  ultimate  freedom  of  his 
property  from  all  burdens,  and  the  restoration  of  his  inherit- 
ance to  a  splendour  correspondent  with  the  dignity  of  his 
rank. 

On  the  plea  that  his  mornings  were  chiefly  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional business,  Duplessis  arranged  that  these  consultations 
should  take  place  in  the  evenings.  From  those  consultations 
Valerie  was  not  banished ;  Duplessis  took  her  into  the  council 
as  a  matter  of  course.  "  Valene,"  said  the  financier  to  Alain, 
"  though  so  young,  has  a  very  clear  head  for  business,  and  she 
is  so  interested  in  all  that  interests  myself,  that  even  where  I 
do  not  take  her  opinion,  I  at  least  feel  my  own  made  livelier  and 
brighter  by  her  sympathy." 

So  the  girl  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  work  or  her  book 
into  the  cabinet  de  travail,  and  never  obtruding  a  suggestion 
unasked,  stall,  when  appealed  to,  speaking  with  a  modest  good 
sense  which  justified  her  father's  confidence  and  praise  ;  and 
Apropos  of  her  book,  she  had  taken  Chateaubriand  into  peculiar 


favour.  Alain  had  respectfully  presented  to  her  beautifully 
bouud  copies  of  "  Atala,"  and  "  Le  Genie  du  Christian  is  me  ; ' 
it  ie  astonishing,  indeed,  how  he  had  already  contrived  I"  Nw 
late  her  tastes  in  literature.  The  charms  of  those  quiet  famil; 
evenings  had  stolen  into  the  young  Uret oil's  heart. 

He  yearned  for  none  of  the  gayer  reunions  in  which  he  hajl 
before  sought  for  a  pleasure  that  his  nature  had  not  found,  for. 
amidst  the  amusements  of  Paris,  Alain  remained  intQMah 
Breton — viz.,  formed  eminently  for  the  simple  joys  of  domestic 
life,  associating  the  sacred  hearthstone  with  the  antique  religion 
of  his  fathers  ;  gathering  round  it  all  the  images  or  pure  and 
noble  affections,  which  the  romance  of  a  poetic  temperaim-nt  had 
evoked  from  the  solitude  which  had  surrounded  a  melancholy 
boyhood — an  u  neon  laminated  youth. 

Duplessis  entered  abruptly,  and  with  a  countenance  much 
disturbed  from  its  wonted  saturnine  composure. 

"  Marquis,  what  is  this  I  have  just  heard  from  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon  1    Can  it  be  I    Yon  ask  military  service  i     "' 
omened  warl  — youl" 

"  My  dear  and  best  friend,"  said  Alain,  very  much  startled, 
"  I  should  have  thought  that  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  would 
have  most  approved  of  my  request — you,  so  devoted  an  Impe- 
rialist,— you,  indignant  that  the  representative  of  one  of  these 
families  which  the  first  Napoleon  so  eagerly  and  so  vainly 
courted,  should  ask  for  the  grade  of  sous-lieutenant  in  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  the  Third — you,  who  of  all  men  know  now  ruined 
are  the  fortunes  of  a  Ruchebriaut — you,  feci  surprised  that  he 
clings  to  the  noblest  heritage  his  ancestors  have  left  to  him — 
their  sword  !    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Marquis,"  said  D u pi essi*,  seating  himself,  and  regarding 
Alain  with  a  look  in  which  were  blended  the  sort  of  admiration 
and  the  sort  of  contempt  with  which  a  practical  man  of  tht 
world,  who,  having  himself  gone  through  certain  credulous 
follies,  has  learned  to  dpspise  the  follies,  hut  retains  a  reminj 
cence  of  sympathy  with  the  funis  tln-y  bewitch, —  "Marquis, 
pardon  me  ;  yon  talk  finely,  but  you  do  not  talk  common  se 
1  should  be  extremely  pleased  if  your  Legitimist  scruples 
allowed  you  to  solicit,  or  rather  to  accept,  a  civil  appOWtm 
sot  ununited  to  your  rank,  under  the  ablest  sovereign, 
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eil  ban,  to  whom  France  can  look  f"r  rational  liberty  cimibini'd 
h  ill  established  ordai      Such  openings  to  a  suitable  career  you 
have    rejected;  bat  who   on   earth    coubl    expect   yon,    never 
.  to  draw  a  sword  hitherio  sacred  to 
the  Bourbon*,  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  madness,  1  do  not 

baa  enforced  ou  a  sovereign  a  ■ 
H  bom  you  would  Beat  tomorrow  if  you  had  a  chance  of  p] 
the  descendant  of  Henry  IV ,  on  hi.-  tni 

■  I  am  not  about  to  fight  for  any  sovereign,  but  for  my  coun- 

try against  the  foreigner." 

*'  An    excellent   answer  if  the  foreigner  had   invaded  your 
country;  but  it  seems  tbit  youi  country  is  going  to  invade  the 
foreigner — a  very  different  thing.     Chut/  all  Una  discs 
moat  painful  U>  inc.      1  feci  W  tin;  Mnipfror  a  persona!  loyalty, 
and  for  the  hazards  he  is  about  to  encounter  a  prophetic  drnul, 
aa  an  ancestor  of  yours  might  have  felt  for  Francis  I.  could  lie 
have  foreseen  Pavia,    Let.  us  talk  "f  ouredvee,  and  ts 
the  war  should   have  upon  our  individual  action.     1 
aware,  of  course,  that,  though  M,  Louvier  baa  had  uotice  of 
our  intention  to  pay  off  his  mortgage,  that  intentioi  cannot 
be  carried  into  effeel  for  six  months ;  if  the  money  be  not  then 
forthcoming,  his  hold  on  Kochebriant  remain*  unshaken.     The 
Kutii  la  Urge." 

"  Alas  !  yes." 

"  The  war   must  greatly  disturb   the  money- market,  affect 
many  speculative  adventures  and  operations  when  at  the  very 
moment  credit  may  be  most  needed.     It  is  absolutely  neces- 

■■■  1  si Id   be  daily   at   my   post  on   the   Bourse,  and 

hourly  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events.     Under  these  eircum- 
etancer.,  1                            permit  me  to  count  still — on  your  [.li- 
cence in  Brittljpte.     We  nave   already  heeun   negotiations  or.  a 
tomewhat  extensive  scale,  whether  as  regards  the  improTsinun 
its  and  orchards,  or  the  plans  for  build  ii.- 

are  free  for  disposal — for  all  these  the  eye  "1" 
Lred.     1  entreat  you,  then,  to  take  up  your 
residence  at  Rochi  b 

"  My  dear  friend,  this  is  but  a  kindly  and  de.lie.Lte  mode  of 

rnlievn.                                            car.     1  have,  as  you  must  he 

iractica]  knowledge  of  business.     Hebert  can  he. 
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implicitly  trusted,  and  will  carry  out  your  views  with  a  zeal 
equal  to  mine,  unci  with  infinitely  more  ability." 

"  Marquis,  pray  neither  to  Hercules  nor  to  Hubert;  if  you 
wish  ti>  get  your  own  tart  out  of  the  ruts,  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

Alain  coloured  high,  unaccustomed  to  be  ao  bluntly  ad- 
dressed, but  he  replied  with  a  kind  of  dignified  meekness: 

'■  1  shall  ever  remain  grateful  for  what  you  have  done,  and 
wish  to  do,  for  me.  But,  assuming  that  you  suppose  rightly, 
the  esl-ates  of  Kochebriant  would,  in  your  hands,  become  * 
profitable  investment,  and  more  than  redeem  the  mortgage;  and 
the  sum  you  have  paid  Louvier  on  my  account,  lot  it  pass  to 

Sou  irrespectively  of  me.  I  shall  console  myself  in  the  know- 
edge  that  the  old  place  will  be  restored,  and  those  who 
honoured  ity  old  owners  prosper  in  hands  bo  strong,  guided  by 
a  heart  so  generous." 

Dnplessis  was  deeply  ;iflected  by  these  simple  words  ;  they 

seized  him  mi  the  tenderest  aide  of  his  character — for  his  heart 

s  generous,  and  no  one,  except  his  lost  wife  and  his  lovin 
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myself,  '  XbeM  is  Uu  una  girl  faireT  than  all  others  in  my  eye*, 
•no  the  one  individual  to  whom  all  other  girls  are  ttimmon- 
{•luce.' " 

"Is  that  true? — is  it  J" 

"True!  floee a fftntOkommi  wer  lit>1  And  out  of  that  low 
for  her  has  grown  this  immovable  desire  to  be  something 
worthy  of  her — something  that  may  lift  me  from  Uu  vulgar 
platform  of  men  who  owe  all  to  ancestors,  nothing  to  thou 
selves.  Do  you  suppose  for  ow  moment  that  I,  saved  from 
ruin  and  penury  by  Valerie's  lather,  could  be  base  enough  to 
aay  to  her,  '  In  return  bo  Haduae  la  Marquise  de  Rochebriaut  1 ' 
Do  you  soppoM  that  I,  whom  you  would  love  and  respect  as 
son,  could  come  to  you  and  say  :  '  I  am  oppressed  by  your 
favours — I  am  crippled  with  debts— give  me  your  millions  aud 
wo  arc-  quite.'  No,  Doplessij  1  ITou,  bo  wall  descended  your 
m  superior  a*  man  amongst  dim  \\>-,a  you  would  have 
won  name  and  position  had  you  been  bora  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
black,—you  would  eternally  despise  the  noble  who,  in  days 
when  all  that  we  Bretons  deem  holy  to  nobles-":  art  subjected  to 

and  contempt,  should  no   vilely  forget  il Id  motto 

which  the  scutcheons  of  all  tjttitiliktninin.$  have  in  common, 
obliijt.'    War,  with  all  its  peril*  and  all  it*  grandeur, 

— war   lil'l.i   on    high    the    banner*   uf   Fiinice.  — iwir.  in    itli'n-li 

ancestor  of  mine  whom  I  care  to  recall  aggrandised  the 

name  that  descends  to  me.     Let  me  thi  n  do  sa  those  bi  , 

me  prove  that  I  nm  worth  something  is  I 

and  then  you  and  I  are  equals  ;  and  I  can  say  with  no  bumbled 

your  benefits  are  accepted : '  the  man  who  has  fought 

■  ':. e  may  aspire  to  the  hand  of  her  di 

rie;  as  to  her  dot, — be  it  so,  Rochehriant, — it 
tc  her  children," 

Alain  I  my  friend  I  my  son  I — but  if  you  fall." 
■   you  a  nobler  son." 
<'d   away,   sighing  heavily;  but  he   said  no 
■I  of  Alain's  martial  i 
i  neliman,  however  practical,  however  worldly,  bowver 

{.    may   l,e,  who  does  not  sympathise  with   the 
ur— who  does  not   i  ce   to  the 

hot  blood  of  youth  when  he  says,  "  My  country  U  inuitaA 


and  her  banner  is  unfurled,"  may.certaiiily  be  i 
ceilcnt  common  sense  ;  but  if  such  men  had  been  in  the 
majority,  Gaul  would  never  have  been  France — Gaul  would 
have   been    a  province  of  Germany. 

And  as  Duplessis  walked  homeward — he  the  calmest  and 
most  far-seeing  of  all  authorities  on  the  Bourse — the  man  who, 
excepting  only  De  idunleoii,  most  decidedly  deemed  the  c 
of  the  war  a  blunder,  and  moat  forebodingly  anticipated  i 
issues,  caught  the  prevalent  enthusiasm.  Everywhere  he  u 
stopped  by  cordial  hands,  everywhere  met,  by  congratulating 
smiles.  "How  right,  you  have  been.  Duplessis,  when  you  havr 
laughed  at  those  who  have  said,  '  The  Emperor  is  ill,  decrepit 
done  up.'" 

"  Vive  VEmptrenrI  At  last  we  shall  be  face  to  face  withtho* 
insi'li'tit  Prussians  I" 

Before  he  arrived  at  his  home,  passing  along  the  Boahn 
greeted  by  all  the  LT'iups  enjoying  the  cool  night  air  before  t! 
cafes,  Duplessis  had  caught  the  war  epidemic. 

Entering  his  hotel,  he  went  at  once  to  Valerie's  ebamhl 
"  Sleep  well  to-nitdit,  child  ;  Afain  has  told  me  that  he  ador 
thee,  and  if  he  will  go  to  the  war,  it  is  that  he  may  lay  hi* 
laurels  at  thy  feet.     Bless  thee,  my  child,    ihon  could  at  not 
have  made  a  nobler  choice." 

Whether,  after  these  words,  Vale  ire  slept  well  or  not,  'tis  not 
lor  me  to  say  ;  but  if  she  did  sleep,  I  venture  to  guess  that  r. 
dreams  were  rose-coloured. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

§LL  the  earlier  part  of  that  next  day,  Graham  Vane  1 
mained  in-doors— a  lovely  day  at   Paris  tart    8ft  I 
July,   and    with    that    summer    day    all     i, 
Paris  were   in  unison.     Discontent  was  charmed  into  enth 
siasm — Belleville  and  Montmartre  forgot  the  visions  of  ( 
munistn  and  Socialism  and  other  isms  not  to  be  realised  e. 
in  gome  undiscovered  MUiAyb,. 


■ 


TllK  PAhlstANS. 


The  Emperor  wu  the  ido^  of  ttu  -lij — the  nanea  of  Jules 

Favre  and  Qatnbetta  welf  bywords  of  scora     Evan  Around 

■  u  of  work,  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 

watt,  and  Beroe  tbi  anj  revolution  that  might  tern  topay-tvttry 

the   euiiiln  iiiiiinl  M iiT    was   found 

anion-  groups  that  were  laying  imworfaBa  at  the  foot  of  the 
oolumn  in  the  fl.ice  Vendome,  and  heard  in  say  to  a  fellow- 
naaloontent,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  the  statue  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  "Do  you  not  feel  at  ihis  momenl  that  no  Front  Km.ni 
can  be  long  angry  with  the  little  corporal  1  He  denied  La 
Liii-itt,  but  lie  gavo  La  Uloirt." 

Heeding  not  the  stir  of  the  world  without,  Graham  was 
eoopellii  ■■  the  doubts  and  acrnplai  whu-h  bad 

so  long  warred  against  the  heart  which  they  ravaged,  but 
coulil  not  wholly  subdue. 

Tlie  conversations  with  Mrs  aforley  and  Bocbebriant  bad 
pieced  in  a  light  in  which  he  bad    n  i  it,  the 

oflsaura.     lit  had  reas 1  from  the  starting-point  of 

his  love  for  her,  and  had  sought  1"  convince  himself  that 
against  that  love  it  was  his  duly  to  strive. 

But  now  a  new  question  was  addreased  to  his  conscience  as 
i  to  his  heart     What  though  he  had  n< 
clarod  to  her  his  affection— never,  in  open  words,  wooed  her  a* 
■  ii— never  even  hinted  to  her  the  hopes ol  an  union  which 
had  fondly  entertained,— still  was  it  true  that 
. ■■  had  been  loo  transparent  not   to   be   delected 
and  not  to  have  led  her  ou  to  return  itl 

oiuly  lie  had,  na  we  know,  divined   that  he    was   not  Hi- 
nt to  her  ot  Enghieti,  a  year  ago;  that  lie   had  gained 
■ 
.  i  «  bow  be  bad  tried  bo  perauaaa  him*  U  Uwl  tba 
■        illy  v\  li.'ii  developed  in  women,  is 
too  elastic   to  filler   the   things  of  real    life    to  havi 

over   haonimss  or  sorrow.— that  in  the  pursuit*  in 
found  employ,  Id 

taiued,  and  the  fame  to  whi<  Ii  they  conduced, 
I*aur.   ■  ■■■  consoled   for   a  momentary   pi 

himself, 
both  by  nature  and  by  habit,  from  the  artistic  world,  wa»  tu» 


very  lost  person  who  could  maintain  Jeep  and  permanent 
pression  ou  her  actual  life  or  her  ideal  dreams.  But  what  if, 
as  he  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  fair  American- -ivli.it  i 
in  all  these  assumptions,  he  was  wholly  mistaken  f  What  i 
in  previously  revealing  bis  own  heart,  he  had  decoyed  hers — 
what  if,  by  a  desertion  she  had  no  ri-lit  to  anticipat*1,  he  I 
blighted  her  futurel  What  if  this  brilliant  cmM  of  yen 
could  love  as  warmly.  a3  deeply,  as  enduiingly  as  any  sirapl 
village  girl  to  whom  there  is  no  poetry  except  love  1  If  this 
were  so,  what  became  the  first  claim  on  his  honour,  his 
conscience,  his  duty? 

The  force  which  but  a  few  days  ago  his  reasonings  had 
given  to  the  arguments  that  forbade  him  to  think  of  Kiur.i, 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  as  now  in  an  altered  moud  o 
reflection  he  re-snmruoned  and  re  weighed  them. 

All  those  prejudices,  which  had  seemed  to  him  euch  ra- 
tional common-sense  truths  when  translated  from  Ida  own 
mind  into  the  words  of  Lady  Janet's  letter, — was  not  Mrs. 
Morley  right  in  denouncing  them  as  the  crotchets  of  an  insole 
egotism  J  Was  it  not  rather  to  the  favour  than  to  the  dis- 
agementof  Isaura,  regarded  even  in  the  man's  narrow-mind* 
view  of  woman's  dignity,  that  this  orphan  girl  could,  will 
character  so  unscathed,  pass  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  lb 
public  babble,  the  public  gaze— command  alike  the  esteem  of  a 
woman  so  pure  as  Mrs.  Morley,  the  reverence  of  a  I 
chivalrously  sensitive  to  honour  as  Alain  de  Rochebri&fit  t 

Musing  thus,  Graham's  countenance  at  last  brightened — 
glorious  joy  entered  into  and   possessed   him.     He  felt  as  * 
man  who  had  burst  asunder  the  swathes  and  trammels  « 
had  kept  him  galled  and  miserable  with  the  sens>-  ■ 
and  from  which  some  wizard  spell  that  took  strength  from  h 
own  superstition  had  forbidden  to  struggle. 

He  was  free  !— and  that  freedom  was  rapture  '.— yes,  his  I 
solve  was  taken. 

The  day  was  now  far  advanced.     He  should  have  just  t 

before  the  dinner  with  Duplessis  to  drive  to  A ,  where  I 

still  supposed  Isaura  resided.  How,  as  his  fiaere  rolled  «l 
the  well-remembered  road,  how  completely  he  lived  in  I 
world  of  romance  of  which  lie  denied  himself  to  be  a  d 


the  pATtisuug. 


Arrived  at  the  little  villa,  he  found  it  occupied  only  by 
workmen — it  was  under  rqi;iir.  No  one  could  tell  him  to 
what  residence  the  ladies  who  occupied  it  the  Inst  year  had 
removed 

"I  shall  learn  from  Mrs.  Morlcy,"  thought  Oiaham,  and  at 
her  house  he  called  in  going  buck,  hut  Mrs.  Morlcy  was  in  it  at 
home  ;  he  had  only  just  time,  after  regaining  his  apartment,  to 
change  his  dress  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited.  As 
it  was,  he  arrived  late,  and  while  apologising  to  his  host  tor 
his  want  of  punctuality,  his  tongue  faltered.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  he  saw  a  face,  paler  and  thinner  than  when  he 
had  seen  it  last— a  face  across  which  a  something  of  grief  had 
gone. 

The  servant  announced — "Monsieur,  dinner  is  served." 

"  Mr.  Vane,"  said  Duplessia,  "  will  you  take  in  to  dinner 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ] " 


BOOK   ELEVENTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SMONG  the  frets  and  checks  to  the  course  that 
never  did  run  smooth,"  there  is  one  which  is  sum- 
;ntly  frequent,  for  many  a  reader  will  ri'im:inhrj 
;  the  irritation  it  caused  him.  You  havecounted  on  ,i 
meeting  with  the  beloved  one,  unwitnessed  by  others, 
an  interchange  of  confessions  and  vows  which  others  may  not 
hear.  You  have  arranged  almost  the  words  in  which  your  inner- 
most heart  is  to  be  expressed  ;  pictured  to  yourself  the  very 
looks  by  which  those  words  will  have  their  sweetest  reply.  The 
scene  you  have  thus  imagined  appears  to  you  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct, as  if  foreshown  in  a  magic  glass.  And  suddenly,  after 
long  absence,  the  meeting  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
mon companion  ship  :  nothing  that  you  wished  to  say  can 
said.  The  scene  you  pictured  is  painted  out  by  the  iroi 
of  Chance  ;  and  groups  and  back  grounds  of  which  you  hi 
never  dreamed,  start  forth  from  the  disappointing  canvas. 
Happy  if  that  be  all !  But  sometimes,  hy  a  strange  subtle 
intuition,  you  feel  that  the  person  herself  is  changed ;  and 
sympathetic  with  that  change,  a  terrible  chill  comes  over 
your  own  heart. 

Before  Graham  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  table  beside 
Isaura.  he  felt  that  she  was  changed  io  him.  He  felt  it  hy 
her  very  touch  as  their  hands  met  at  the  first  gJ 
the  tone  of  her  voice  in  the  few  words  that  passed  between 
them, — by  the  absence  of  all  glow  in  the  smile  which  had  unoe 
iit  np  her  face,  as  a  burst  of  sunshine  lights  up  a  d.iy  in 
spring,  and  gives  a  richer  gladness  of  colour  to  all  its  bloom*. 


>m- 

tad 
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>yaide,thej  remained  fur  some  moium 
bdeed  it  mnld  have  been  rather  «HHtonU  taf  anything  leas 
than  the  wohiIi'i-i'iiI  inii'lli^-m-ir  uf  luvew  between  whom  no  wall 
can  prevent  the  stolen  interchange  of  tokens,  to  Lave  ran- 
t.iinii  private  talk  of  their  own  amid  the  excited  convene 
which  Netted  all  eyes,  all  tongues,  :i!l  ears,  admitting  no  one 
to  abstract  himself  from  the  common  emotion.  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  recognise  the  old  clastic  law  which  limited 
the  manor  of  guests  where  banquets  an  meant  to  be  pli 
to  that  of  tin1  Sinn  Muses.  Tiiry  invite  guests  bo  numerous, 
and  so  shy  oflaum  -    the   table,   that  you   may 

balk  to  toe  person  next  to  yoo  not  loss  secure  from  habanera. 
than  you  would  be  in  talking  with  the  stranger  whom  yon  met 
at  a  well  in  the  Sahara     I  m  Hate  occasions, 

hi  Paris  Ditiicull  there  la  retire  into  solitude  with  your 
next  neighbour.  The  guests  collected  by  Duplessis  computed 
srith  himself  the  number  of  the  Sacred  Nine— (he  host,  Va- 
lerie,  Itochebriant,  Graham,  Isaura,  Signora  Veuosta,  La  Du 
de  Tarascon,  the  wealthy    and  high-born  [mperialist, 

Prince ,  ami  la.-t  ami  leasr,  one  wlio  shall  be  nameless. 

1  have  nail  s-nrnr  where,  |"ierh;i|is   in  one   of  the  books  which 

American  superstition  dedicates  to  the  mysteries  of  Sptritoal- 

Uni,  how  a  gifted  seer,  technically  styled   medium,  sues  at  the 

appears  untenanted  and 

.   well  dressed  in  naifcaastflji 

ning  to  the  music.     Like 

beings     whom    I    call    Lookere-on. 

ivr  nn  share  in  the  life  they  survey, 

i  world  to  heai1  and  to  see  what  is 

p*ueirir  i"  red  once,   but  that   troubled 

■■■■■.!'■  ■    them  as 

stage-players  and  pup|*ts  1 1 1 ie  of  those  Look- 

luplessis. 

How  fhwtudara 

■    -Lh  ■■:  July  :    Tl 

elf  loinl    in   ttturj    Gallic 

.  ,  t-j  the 
Englishmen— promising  boh   of   an    eminent  6 talesman,  «JtA 


native  of  a  country  in  which  France  is  always  coveting  an 
ally,  and  always  suspecting  an  enemy.  Certainly  Graham  could 
not  have  found  a  leas  propitious  moment  for  asking  Isaura  if 
she  really  were  changed.  And  certainly  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  was  never  less  ably  represented  (that  is  saying  a  great 
deal)  than  it  was  on  this  occasion  by  the  young  man  reared 
to  diplomacy  and  aspiring  to  Parliamentary  distinction.  He 
answered  all  questions  with  a  constrained  voice  and  an  in- 
sipid smile, — all  questions  pointedly  addressed  to  him  aa  to 
what  demonstrations  of  admiring  sympathy  with  the  gallantry 
of  France  might  be  expected  from  the  English  Government 
and  people  ;  what  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  races  led 
him  to  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Southern  States  of 
the  first  defeat  of  the  Prussians  ;  whether  the  man  called 
Moltke  was  not  a  mere  strategist  on  paper,  a  crotchety  pedant ; 
whether,  if  Belgium  became  so  enamoured  of  the  glories  of 
France  as  to  solicit  fusion  with  her  people,  England  would 
have  a  right  to  offer  any  objection,  Ac,  &c.  I  do  not  think 
that  during  that  festival  Graham  once  thought  one-millionth  so 
much  about  the  fates  of  Prussia  and  France  as  he  did  think 
"  Why  is  that  girl  so  changed  to  me  1  Merciful  Heaven  I  is  she 
lost  to  my  life  1 " 

By  training,  by  habit,  even  by  passion,  the  man  was  a  ge- 
nuine politician,  cosmopolitan  as  well  as  patriotic,  accustomed 
to  consider  what  effect  every  vibration  in  that  balance  of  Euro- 
pean power,  which  no  deep  thinker  can  despise,  must  have  on 
the  destinies  of  civilised  humanity,  and  on  those  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  belongs.  But  are  there  not  moments  in  life  wheo 
the  human  heart  suddenly  narrows  the  circumference  to  which 
its  emotions  are  extended  1  As  the  ebb  of  a  tide,  it  retreats 
from  the  shores  it  had  covered  on  its  How,  drawing  on  with 
contracted  waves  the  treasure-trove  it  lias  selected  to  hoe 
amid  its  deeps. 


cted  to  hoard 


CHAPTEB  II. 


VN  quitting  the  dining-room,  the  Duehessa  de  Tarascon 
said  to  bei  boat,  on  vhow  arm  aha  was  leaning,  "Of 
coarse  yon  and  I  moat  to  with  the  stream.  But  is  not 
alt  the  fine  talk  that  has  passed  to-day  at  your  table,  and  in 
which  we  too  bare  joined,  a  sort  of  hypocrisy)  I  may  say 
this  to  you  ;  I  would  la]  it  to  no  other." 

"Ami  I  Bay  to  you,  w*^"»«  la  Duchesse,  that  which  I 

would  say  to  no  Other.     Thinking  met  it  as  I  sit  alone,  I  find 

myaalf  nuking  ■    terrible  baaard  ;'  hut  when  I  go  abroad  and 

ted  by  the  general  en  lb  miasm,  I  pluck  up  g.iiety 

pf  ■pint,  and  uIn-i-i-  t..  umi'li;  'Tin.',  but  it  may  be  an  emor- 

moua  gain.'     To  gel  the  loft,  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  a  trifle  ;  but 

o  check  in  our  next  neighbour  a  growth  which  a  few  jean 

e  would  overtop  us,— that  is  no  trifle.     And,  be  the  gain 

worth  the  hazard  or  not,  could  the  Emperor,  could  any  GuV* 

ernment  likely  to  hold  its  own  lor  a  week,  have  deobnad  to 

take  the  chance  of  the  dii  I" 

The  Duchease   mused  a  moment,  and  meanwhile  the  two 

cated  themselves  on  a  divan  in  the  corner  of  the  jutok     Then 

.    Jowly  - 

■  imeul  that  held  ii<-  tenon  on  popular  suffrage 

.  :■'-  But  it"  the  Emperor  had  retained  the 

wnal  authority  which  once  allowed  the  intellect  of  one  man 

l  direct   the  nations  of  many,  I   think  the  war 

rould  have  been  averted.     I  have  reason  to  know  that  the 

mperor  gave  his  emphatic  support  to  the  least  belli 

r:  ol'  i  lii    l.'iilllieil,  auil  i|i;it  Ui  "ilni it'»  speeeh   ibi 

n  the  pass.i;...  ■  ■■  whan  the  Oonncn 

i  which  it  was  framed  broke  up.     These  fata!  ■ 
m  which  the  Mil  : 
the  Chamber,  and  the  n  p  irta  of  the  popular  excitement,  which 

;  ■•  ithout  imminent  d 
It  is  Paris  that  haa  forced   the   war  on   the   Emperoc     Dut 
■nongh  of  this  subject.    What  m 
'  e  gain  may  be  greater  than  the  hazard.     I  come  to  swuMs.\lvivsv^ 


The  Parisians. 


—a  sort 


clue  you  whispered  to  me  before  we  went  in  to  dinner, — a  sort 
of  eompl&int  which  wounds  me  sensibly.  You  say  I  had 
assisted  to  a  choice  of  danger  and  possibly  of  death  a  very 
distant  connection  of  mine,  who  might  have  been  a  very  near 
connection  of  yours.     You  mean  Alain  de  Kochebrmnt  1" 

"  Yes ;  I  accent  him  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  my  only 
daughter." 

"  I  am  so  glad — not  for  youT  sake  so  much  as  for  his.  No 
one  can  know  him  well  without  appreciating  in  liini  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  finest  order  of  the  French  noble  ;  but  having 
known  your  pretty  Valerie  so  long,  my  congratulations  in  tat 
the  man  who  can  win  her.  Meanwhile,  hear  my  explanation  : 
when  1  promised  Alain  any  interest  I  can  command  tor  the 
grade  ol  onic<T  in  a  regiment  of  Mobiles,  1  knew  not  that  be 
Sad  formed,  or  was  likely  to  form,  ties  or  duties  to  keep  him 
at  home.     I  withdraw  my  promise." 

"No,  Duehesse,  fulfil  it.  1  should  be  disloyal  indeed  if  I 
robbed  a  sovereign  under  whose  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign 
1  have  acquired,  with  no  dishonour,  the  fortune  which  Order 
proffers  to  Commerce,  of  one  gallant  defender  in  the  hour  of 
need.  And,  speaking  frankly,  if  Alain  were'  really  my  son, 
I  think  I  am  Frenchman  enough  to  remember  that  France  is 
my  mother.1' 

'•  Say  no  more,  my  friend— say  no  more,"  cried  the  Duchesse, 
with  the  warm  blood  of  the  heart  rushing  through  ill  ibe  .  i .  ■  1 1  - 
of  pearl-powder.  "If  every  Frenchman  felt  as 
you  do;  if  in  this  Paris  of  ours  all  hostilities  of  class  may 
merge  in  the  one  thought  of  the  common  country  j  if  in  French 
hearts  there  yet  thrill  the  same  sentiment  as  that  which,  in  the 
terrible  'lays  when  all  other  ties  were  rent  asunder,  revered 
France  as  mother,  and  rallied  her  sons  to  her  aid  against  the 
confederacy  of  Europe,— why,  then,  we  need  not  grow 
with  dismay  at  the  sight  of  a  Prussian  needle-gun.  Hist! 
yonder:  is  not  that  a  tableau  of  Youth  in  Arcady  ?  World* 
rage  around,  and  Love,  unconcerned,  whispers  to  Love!"  The 
Duchesse  here  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  adjoining  room  in 
which  Alain  and  Valerie  sat  apart,  lie  whispering  into  her  ear : 
her  cheek  downcast,  and,  even  seen  at  that  distance,  bright 
far  the  delicate  tenderness  of  its  blushes. 


tened 


ip-j  UT  in  that  small  assembly  there  were  two  who  did  not 
attract  the  notice  of  I)  u  pies-sis,  or  of  the  Lady  of  the 

Imperial  Court.     While  the  Prince and  the  placid 

I kit  on  were  engaged  at  a  contest  of  (VaiW  with   loe  litelj 

Vesoata,  for  the  gallery,  interposing  criticisms  and  admonitions, 
]y  turning  over  a  collection  of  photographs 
strewed  uit  a  table  that  stood  near  to  an  open  Window  in  the 
mote  angle  of  the  room,  communicating  with  a  long  and  wida 
drony  filled  partially  with  flower*,  and  overlooking  the  Champs 
lysces,  softly  lit  up  by  the  innumerable  siynmer  stars.  Sud- 
a  whisper,  the  comniiind  of  which  she  could  D 
d  through  her  ear,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  back  to  her 
MtfL 

"Do  you  remember  that  evening  at  Engliieril  how  I  said 

hut  our  imagination  could  not  carry  us  beyond  the  question 

liothir  »v  two  should  be  gazing  together  lost  night  twelve- 

loutha  on  that  star  which  each  of  us  had  singled  out  from  the 

oats  of  heaven  !     That  was  the  8th  of  July.     It  i-  I 

luly  once  more.     Come  ami  seek  for  our  chosen  star.     Come. 

have  something  to  aay,  which  say  I  must.     06m*.0 

Mechanically,  as  it  were — mechanically,  aa  they  tell  us  the 

i  obeys  the  Mesmeril  I  that  sum- 

is.     In  a  kind  of  dreamy  submission  she  followed  his  step*, 

il  found  herself  on  the  balcuny,  flowers  around  her  and  stare 

wve,  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  had  been  to  her  that  being 

h-t  surrounded  by  Bowers  and  lighted  by  stars — thi 

[DHianee  to  the  heart  of  virgin  Woman. 

"  laaura,"  said  the  Englishman,  softly.     At  the  sound  of  her 

own  name  for  the  first  time  heard  from  those  lip',  every  nerve 

qttivered.     "Isaura,  I  have  tried  to  live  without 

I   cannot.     You  are  all  in  all  to  me.     Without  you  it 

a  to  me  as  if  earth  had  no  flowers,  and  even  heaven  had 

s  between  us;  diffcr- 

,oea  of  taste,  of  sentiment,  of  habits,  of  thought  1    Only  let 

i  hope  that  you  nan  love  me  a  tenth   part  so  much  M  I.  W*u 
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you,  and  Biich  differences  cease  to  bo  discord.  Love  harmon- 
izes all  sounds,  blends  all  colours  into  its  own  divine  oneness  of 
heart  and  soul.  Look  u|>!  Is  not  the  star  which  this  time  last 
year  invited  our  gaze  above,  is  it  not  still  there  ?  Does  it  not 
■tilt  invite  our  gaze  1    Isaura,  speak ! " 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush  ',"  The  girl  could  say  no  more,  but  the 
recoiled  from  his  side. 

The  recoil  did  not  wound^him  :  there  was  no  hate  in  it.  He 
advanced  ;  be  caught  her  hand,  and  continued,  in  one  of  those 
voices  which  became  so  musical  in  summer  nights  under  starry 
skies: 

"  Isaura,  there  is  one  name  which  I  can  never  utter  without 
a  reverence  due  to  the  religion  which  binds  earth  to  heaven — a 
name  which  to  man  should  be  the  symbol  of  life  cheered  and 
beautified,  exalted,  hallowed.  That  name  is  '  wife.'  Will  yoa 
take  that  name  from  me?  " 

And  still  Isaura  made  no  reply.  Site  stood  mute  and  cold 
and  rigid  as  a  statue  of  marble.  At  length,  as  if  conscious] ten 
h;itl  I..'. ■!.  arrested  and  was  struggling  back,  she  sighed  heavily, 
and  pressed  her  bands  slowly  over  her  forehead. 

"  Mockvry,  mockery  !  "  she  said  then,  with  a  smile  half  bit- 
ter, half  plaintive,  on  her  colourless  lips.  "  Did  you  wait  to 
aak  rae  that  question  till  you  knew  what  my  answer  muet  be  7 
I  have  pledged  the  name  of  wife  to  another." 

"'  No,  no;  you  say  that  to  rebuke,  to  punish  me.  Unsayit! 
unsay  it !" 

Isaura  beheld  the  anguish  of  his  face  with  bewildered  eyes. 
;'How  can  my  words  pain  you  t  "  she  said  drearily  "Did  you 
not  write  that  1  had  untitled  myself  to  be  wife  to  you  t  " 

*  1 1" 

"  That  I  had  left  behind  me  the  peaceful  immunities  of  pri- 
vate life  1  I  felt  you  were  so  right  I  Yes  !  I  am  affianced  to 
one  who  thinks  that  in  spite  of  that  misfortune — " 

"  Stop,  I  command  you — stop  !  You  saw  my  letter  to  Mrs 
Mot  ley.     1  have  not  had  one  moment  free  from  torture  and  r 

e  I  wrote  it.     But  whatever  in  that  letter  you  might 
ns'iv  recent — " 

"  I  did  not  resent — " 

(JrabaiB  heard  not  the  interruption,  but  hurried  on — "Yoo 


would  for  jive  could  you  read  my  heart.  No  matter.  Every 
sentiment  in  that  letter,  except  then  which  conveyed  admira- 
tion, I  retract.  Be  mine,  mid  instead  of  presuming  tocheck  in 
you  the  irresistible  impulse  of  genius  to  the  first  place  in  the 
head  or  the  heart  of  the  world,  I  will  teach  myself  to  encour- 
age, to  share,  to  exult  in  it  Do  you  know  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  absent  one  and  the  present  one — between 
the  distant  image  against  whom  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our  sus- 
picions raise  up  hosts  of  imaginary  rianta,  harriers  of  visionnry 
walls,  and  the  beloved  face  before  the  sight  of  which  the  hoeta 
are  lied,  the  walla  are  vanished  J  Isaura,  we  meet  10111.  You 
know  now  from  my  own  lips  that  I  love  you.  I  think  your  lips 
will  no,  deny  that  you  love  me.  You  say  that  you  are  affianced 
bo  another.  Tell  the  man  frankly,  honestly,  that  you  mistook 
your  heart.  It  is  not  yours  to  give.  Save  }  BUI  *elf,  save  him, 
from  a  union  in  which  there  can  be  no  happiness." 

"It  is  too  late,"  said  Isaura,  with  hollow  tones,  but  with  no 
trace  of  vacillating  weakness  on  her  brow  and  lips.  "  Did  I 
say  now  to  that  other  one,  '  I  break  the  faith  that  I  pledged  to 
you,'  I  should  kill  him,  body  and  soul.  Slight  thing  though  I 
be,  to  him  I  am  all  in  all  j  to  you,  Mr.  Vane,  to  you  a  memory 
-the  memory  of  one  whom  a  year,  perhaps  a  month  hence,  you 
ill  rejoice  to  think  you  have  escaped." 

She  passed  from  him — paused  away  from  the  flowers  and  the 
riight;  and  when  Graham— recovering  from  the  stun  of  her 
ishing  words,  and  with  the  haughty  mien  and  step  of  the 
roan  who  goes  forth  from  the  ruin  of  hia  hopes,  leaning  for 
support  upon  his  pride — when  Graham  re-entered  the  room  all 
the  guests  had  departed  save  only  Alain,  who  was  still  exehang- 

r 

T?,HE  next  day,  at  tlie  hoar  appointed,  Gntnaro  entered 
}|R*  Alain's  apartment,  "  1  un  glad  to  tell  you,"  Aae-  *Jsi» 
™     Marquis,  gaily,  "  that  Ike  bos  has  axrVteo.,  i«A^*>  V&. 
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will 

SI 
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its  contents.     Breakfast  claims  precedence.' 
iJunnj:  the  nieal  Alain  was  in  gay  spiiits,  and  did  not  at  first 
iiNiius   the  gloomy  countenance  and   abstracted    i 
guest     At  length,  surprised  at  1  lie  dull  response  to  his  lively 
sallies  on  the  part  of  a  man  generally  so  pleasant  in  bis  speech, 
and  the  cordial  ring  of  his  sympathetic  laugh,  if   occurred 
him  that  the  change  in  Graham  must  be  .vril-»-<i 
that  had  gone  wrong  in  the  meeting  with  Iasnra   ■: 
before;    and  remembering    the  curtness  with  which  Graham 
had  implied  disinclination  to  converse  about  the  fail  Italian, 
he  lilt    perplexed    how  to  reconcile   the  impulse  of  his  good 
natuiv  with  the  discretion  impns.i]  on  his  good  brnedii 
all  events,  a  compliment  to  the  lady  whom  Graham  hail  bo  ad- 
mired could  do  no  harm. 

"  How  well  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  looked  last 

"  Did  she  1  It  seemed  to  raa  that  in  health  at  least  she  did 
not  look  very  well.  Have  you  heard  what  day  M.  Thiers  will 
epeak  on  the  war  1 " 

"  Thiers  I  No.  AYho  cares  about  Thiers  1  Thank  Heaven, 
his  day  is  past !  I  don't  know  any  unmarried  woman  in  Pari*. 
not  even  Valerie — I  mean  Mademoiselle  Duplessis— wliohas  so 
exquisite  a  taste  in  dress  as  Mailenm  sclle.  ( 'ieo^na.  Generally 
speaking,  the  la-te  of  a  female  -  'itimr  h  atrocious." 

"  Really — 1  did  not  observe  ■  liess.  lam  ooeiiljeW 
subjects  so  dainty  as  the  dress  of  ladies,  or  the  tastes  of  female 
authors." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  beau  Marquis,  gravely.  "  As  to 
dress,  I  think   that  is   so  essential    a  thing   in    the   mind    QJ 

woman  that  no  man  who  cares  at t  women  ought  to  disdain 

critical  study  of  it.  In  woman,  reliuemei'1  Intruder  is  never 
found  in  vulgarity  of  dress.  I  have  om_,  oscrred  that  truth 
since  I  came  from  Bretagne." 

'■  I  presume,  tny  dear  Marquis,  that  you  may  have  read  ii 
Bretagne  hooks  which  very  few  not  being  professed  *ebd 
have  ever  read  at  Paris  ;  and  possibly  you  may  remember  C 
I  lni:i,c  .ihi'i  ibi.-s  tin-  uitPht  exquisite  rffiu'-nu-nt  in  dress,  deni 
bj  tlie  iintratisliitablc  *•'[<]*.  simplci  mtmditiit,'  to  a  lady 
was  no!  less  distinguished  b>  the  case  and  rapidity  with  w! 
she  cttiM  change  her  affection,     Of  course  thai  ■ 
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tkiI  apply  to  Mademoiselle-  Ctoogna  ;  but  there  are  many  other 
exqu  taitely  dressed  Indies  at  Paris  of  whom  an  ill-fated  admirer 


Motktofsqne 

Now,  with  your  permission,  wi 


>  ill  adjourn  to  the  box  of  let- 

The  box  being  produced  mid  unlocked,  Alain  looked  with 
:•  Qta  in  Fow  be  pasai  d  o»erto  Gra- 
ham's inspection  alfcw  epistles,  in  which  the  Englishman  imnuv 
delected  the  e  me  handwriting  as  that  of  lln-    tetter 
liuin  Louis'-  which  Kidutrd  Kinp  had  bequeathed  to  him 
Tlioy  were  arranged  and  numbered  chronologically. 

Lettkr  I. 

"  DBAS  11.  U  BlABQins, — How  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently 

Settee  !    Yon  are 

h  o  a*  ate  01  the  anbap]  v  episode  in  tm  hi-  not  to  know  how 

;.   service  yon  render  me.      1  am  saved  all 

Farther  molestation   from  the  man    who  had  Indeed  no 

but  whose  persecution  might  compel  me  to 

:■  ■flluii. 

I  man  iii'ji'  into  «  liich  1  was  duped. 

I  would  rathe!  m  limb  from  limb  by  wild  horses,  lik«-  the 

■  -  than  dishonour  myself  and  theta- 
:     may   nt    least   claim   on   the  mother's  si 

.■  i  with  that  )<>»-  Englishman   m  his 
hen    i  was  only — 0  Heavens  I  I  cannot,  concroda  the 

M    1'-  Marquis,   1  am  in  no  want  of  the  pecuniary  aid 
■ 

'■  I  doubt,  even  if 

could  confide  to  bin  i  a  only  to 

in   name  I  now  bear— and  if  he  hear  of  me  at 

of  tfu 

■ 

■ 

■  complishm'-nta  "*  '  possess,  I  could  main 
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tain  myself  as  a  teacher  or  governess  in  some  German  family. 
At  all  events,  I  will  write  to  you  again  soon,  and  I  entreat  you 
to  iet  me  know  all  you  can  leans  about  my  uncle.  I  feel  bo 
grateful  to  you  for  your  just  disbelief  of  the  horrible  calumny 
which  must  be  bo  intolerably  galling  to  a  man  so  proud,  and, 
whatever  his  errors,  so  incapable  of  a  baseness. 
*  Direct  to  me  Paste  rcstttnte,  Augsburg. 

"  Yours,  with  all  consideration, 

Letter  LL 
(Seven  month*  after  tlie  dale  of  Letter  I.) 

"  Auosboeo. 
"Dear  M.  le  Marquis, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  little 
note  informing  me  of  the  pains  you  have  taken,  as  yet  with  no 
result,  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  my  no  fortunate  uncle. 
My  life  since  I  last  wrote  hr  :  been  a  very  quiet  one.  I  have 
been  teaching  among  a  few  families  here,  and  anions;  my  pupils 
are  two  little  girls  of  very  high  birth.  They  have  taken  so 
great  a  fancy  to  me  that  their  mother  has  just  asked  me  ttf 
come  and  reside  at  their  house  as  governess.  What  wonder 
fully  kind  hearts  these  Germans  have  I  so  simple,  so  truthful ! 
Thoy  raise  no  troublesome  questions— accept  my  own  story  im- 
plicitly." {Here  follow  a  few  commonplace  sentences  about  the 
German  character,  and  a  postscript.)  "J  go  into  my  new  home 
next  week.     When  you  hear  more  of  my  uncle,  direct  to  me  at 

the  Counteas  von    Rudesheim,  Schlosa    N M ,   near 

Berlin." 

"  Rudesheim  1 "  Could  this  be  the  relation,  possibly  the 
wife,  of  the  Count  von  Rudesheim  with  whom  Graham  had 
formed  acquaintance  last  year  1 


Letter  HI. 

(Between  three  and  four  yean  after  the  date  of  the  last.) 
"You  startle  me  indeed,  dear  M.  le   Marquk.     My 


Aiud  to  have  been  recognized  i; 


mder  a 


,me,» 
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soldier  in  the  Algerine  army!  My  dear,  proud,  luxurious 
uncle  !  Ah,  I  cannot  believe  it  any  more  than  you  do  ;  hut  I 
long  eagerly  for  such  further  news  as  you  can  lam  of  lorn. 
For  myself,  I  shall  perhaps  surprise  you  when  I  say  I  am  about 
lo  be  married.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  amiable  kindness  I 
h»e  received  from  the  Rudesheims  since  I  have  been  in  their 
house.  Foi  the  last  yen  especially  I  have  been  treated  on 
equal  terms  as  one  of  the  family.  Among  the  habitual  vutitoro 
at  the  house  is  a  gentleman  of  noble  birth,  but  not  of  rank  too 
high,  nor  of  fortune  too  great,  to  make  a  marriage  with  the 
French  widowed  governess  a  misalliance.  I  am  sure  that  he 
loves  me  sincerely;  and  he  is  the  only  man  1  ever  met  whose 
love  I  have  cared  to  win.  We  are  to  be  married  in  the  course 
of  the  year.     Of  course  he  is  ignorant  of  my  painful  history, 

and  will  never  learn  it.     And,  after  all,  Louise  D is  dead. 

In  the  home  to  which  I  am  about  to  remove  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  the  wretched  Englishman  bu  ever  eroai  my  path. 
My  so  n  in  the  grove  that  hulils  her 
whom  in  the  name  of  Louise  I) you  once  loved.  Hence- 
forth I  shall  trouble  yon  DO  more  with  my  letters  ;  but  if  you 
cisively  authentic  of  my  uncle's  fate,  write  to 

nit.-  at  any  time,  directed  aa  before  to  Madame  M , 

mcloaed  i"  the  Countess  von  RudMneim. 

'*  And  accept,  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  ever  shown  me, 
aa  to  one  whom  you  did  not  disdain  to  call  a  kinswoman,  the 
assurance  of  my  undying  gratitude.  In  the  alliance  she  now 
makes,  your  kinswoman  does  not  discredit  the  name  through 
which  the  is  connected  with  the  yet  loftier  line  of  Roche briant." 

■  :<r  the  late  Marquis  had  appended  in  pencil:  "Of 
■  Rochebriant  never  denies  the  claim  of  a  kinswoman, 
h  .ugh  a  drawing-master's  daughter.  Beuttfhl  creature, 
Louise,  but  a  termagant  I  1  could  not  love  Venus  if  she  were 
a  termagant.  L.'s  head  turned  by  the  unlucky  discovery  that 
her  mother  was  noble.  In  one  form  or  other  every  woman 
has  the  same  disease — vanity.  Name  of  her  intended  not 
mentioned— easily  found  out." 

The  next  letter  wus  dated  Hay  7,  1853,  on  black-edged  paper, 
and  contained  but  these  hues  : 
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prede 


was  much  comforted  by  your  kind  visit  yesterday,  dear 
uis.  Sly  affliction  lias  been  heavy.  But  for  the  last  two 
my  poor  husband's  conduct  litis  rendered  mv  life  unhappy, 
niii  11'O.iviTing  tli*  shock  of  his  sudden  death.  It  is  true 
:  nml  the  children  are  left  very  ill  provided  for  ;  but  I  can- 
nopt  your  jieneroiis  offer  of  aid.  Have,  no  fear  as  to  ray 
■  fate.  Adieu,  my  dear  Marquis  l  This  will  reach  tub 
dure  you  start  for  Naples.     Bon  royagt." 

<•«■  was  no  address  on  this  note — no  post-mark  on  the  en- 
i-evidrntly  sent  by  hand. 

ist  note,  dated    \<6d\,  March  20,  wus  briefer  than  i:s 

v.-  lnl:cn  your  advice,  dear  Marquis,  and,  overcc-miri: 
.!•  s.  1  have  aiwptrd  his  kind  offer,  on  the  condirk-B 
a  never  to  l.«  taken  to  England.  I  had  no  option  in 
i-iii.n-.  I  ran  now  own  to  yon  that  my  poverty  }m  k- 
jeut.      Yours,  with  inalienable  gratitude*, 


feet  II.                                THE   PAK1SUH3. 

Sit 

with    your     countryman,    whom    tin-    l;i,l y    polUelf    cnlhl    tllB 
'  wretched   Englishman;'  but  I  own  I  should   nut.  like  to  lend, 
through  these  ic-tters,  a  pretence  to  any  steps  that  may  '■ 
a  scandal  in  which  my  father*!  Dame  or  r  1  j . . c  of  any  member  e{ 
my  family  could  bo  mixed  np.™ 

"  Marquia,  it  is  to  pTarettt  the  possibility  of  aQ  scandal  that 
I  ask  you  to  trust  these  letter!  to  noy  duwcetUML" 

"  Fwi  -A' 

"Foi  dt.  gejUil/iommt  !  " 

"  Take  them.     When  and  where  ahull  we  meet  again  1 " 

"  S 1  ti  ir.t  ;   but  I  rnuxt  leave    Paris  this  evening.      I  am 

bound  uj  Berlin,  in  quest  of  this  Coui                          sins;  and 
I  fear  that  in  a  very  few  day*  i n' » i-i-.ni r ■■;..'  between  France  and 
the  German  frontier  will  be  dosed  upon  travellers." 

After  u  few  tnoru  words  not  worth  recording,  the  twu  young 
men  shook  hands  and  parted. 

CHAPTER  V. 

JTi.T  was  with  an   interest  languid  and   list  lew  indeed  com 
.  [_      pared  « ith  i  bat  ■■■>  hicli   he  would  have  Ml  a  day  before, 
31     that  Graham  mused  over  the  remarkable  adv.mcee  toward 
the  discovery  of  Louisi   Duval  which  were  made  in  the  letters 
he  had  penned.                                                                i  wliotn 

ike  of  as   noble,   and    whose,  name  and   ream  nee  oould 

■  ■■■  found  through  th 
marriage   ilid    not  seem  to  have  been  a  hap[n  i>ne.       Left   i 
WtdoWLin    redacted  oirctt instances,    slit-  hud  tu.irtii'd  :ij;;dn,    evi 
t(«mU*without  affection.      She  was  living  so  lati   is    1 861,  awl 
-.!■■  the  chill  referre  i 

The  tones 

on  the  character  of  the  writer  :    thoy  evinced  pride,    si  i 
self-will,  and  noamiable   hardness  of  nature,  but  her  n 
of  ail  pecuniary  aid  from  a  man  like  the  late  MarquB  d<t 
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Koebebriant  betokened  a  certain  dignity  of  sentiment, 
was  evidently,  whatever  her  strange  ideas  about  her  first  B 
riage  with  Richard  King,  no  vulgar  woman  of  gallantry  ;  ami 
there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  charm  about  her  to  bftvi 
excited  a  friendly  interest  in  a  kinsman  bo  remote,  and  a  ntn 
of  pleasure  so  selfish,  as  her  high-born  correspondent 

But  what  now,  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  happiness,  w 
the  hope,  the  probable  certainty,  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  t 
trust  bequeathed  to  him  1    Whether  the  result,  in  the  death  of 
the  mother,  and  more  especially  of  the  child,  left  him  rich,  or, 
if  the  last  survived,  reduced  his  fortune  to  a  modest  UUfopCD 
dence,  Isaura  was  equally  lost  to  him,  and  fortune  becaiu'. 
less.     But  his  first  emotions  on  recovering  from  the  shock  "f 
hearing  from  Isaura's  lips  that  she  was  irrevocably  affiaii 
another,  were  not  those  of  self  reproach.      They  were  those  ol 
intense  bitterness  against  her  who,  if  really  bo  much  1 1 
to  him  as  he  had  been  led  to  hope,  could  within  so  brief  n  time 
reconcile  her  heart  to  marriage  with  another.     This  bii  i 
was  no  doubt  unjust;  but  I  Ixdieve  it  to  be  natural   to  raeu  oi 
a  nature  so  proud  and  of  affections  so  intense  us  Gnthi 
under  similar  defeats  of  hope.     Resentment  is  the  first  impulse 
in  a  man  loving  with  the  whole  ardour  of  his  soul,  rejected,  mo 
matter  why  or  wherefore,  by  the  woman  by  whom  he  had 
to  believe  he  himself  was  beloved  ;  and  though  Graham's  i 
of  honour  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  low,  yet  man  doea  o 
view  honour  in  the  same  light  as  woman  does,  when  involfi 
in  analogous   difficulties  of  position.      Graham  conscientious! 
thought  that  if  Isaura  so  loved  him  as  to  render  distasteful  a 
engagement  to  another   which   could   ouly   very   recently  have 
been  contracted,  it  would  be  more  honourable  frankly  s 
the  accepted  suitor,  than  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  that  1 
heart  was  estranged.     But  these  engagements  are  very  sc " 
things  with  girls  like  Isaura,  and   hers  was  no  ordinary  o 
tion  of  woman-honuur.     Had  the  accepted  one  been 
rank — fortune — all   that  flatters   the  ambition  of  woman  in  l" 
choice  of  marriage  ;  L;i  J  lie   been   resolute,  and  strong,  ttnd  si 
dependent  amid  the  trials  and   perils  of  life, — then  possibly  t 
woman's  honour  might  find  excuse  in  escaping  the  penalties  U 
itf  pledge.     But  the  poor,  ailing,  infirm,  morbid  boy-poet,  wb*. 
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looked  U>  her  as  his  saving  angel  in  body,  in  mind,  and  soul — to 
Buy  lo  him,  "  Give  me  buck  my  freedom,"  would   be  to  abandon 
him  (o  death  mid  to  KB.      But  Gmham  oouH  not,  of  cwme,  di- 
vine  why   what  .he  os  a   man  thought   right  wna  to    Isauraaaa 
woman  impossible  :  end  be  returned  to  bis  old  prejudiced  notion 
that  there  is  uu  reel   depth  and   ardour  of  jUlectton  fur    b 
level's  in  the  poetess  whose  mind   and   heart  are  devoted   to  the 
creation  of  imaginary  heroes.     Absorbed  in  reverie,  he  took  his 
way  slowly  and   with  downcast  looks  towards  the   British  Em- 
bassy, at  which  it  was  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  impending 
war  yet  iicecs-ulntrd  social  passports  for  Germany. 

"  Bonjottr,  cher  ami,"  said  a  pleasant  voice;  "and  how  long 
have  you  been  at  Peris  I " 

''Oh.  ui\  deer    M     Som-in  J  charmed  to  see  you  lo. .king  so 
well  !      Madame  veil    too,  I  trust  1      My  kindest  regards' tu  her. 
I  hem  been  in  Paris  but  a  day  or  two,  and  1  leave  this  evening," 

"  So  Boon  1     The  war  frightens  you  away,  I  suppose.     Which 
way  are  you  going  uow  '1 " 

"To  the  British  1 

"  Well,  1  will  go  with  you  so  far — it  is  in  my  own  direction, 
I  have  to  call  at  the  charming  Italian's  with  congratulations — 
on  news  1  only  heard  this  morning." 

"Too   mean   Mademoiselle  Cicogna — and  the  news  that  de- 
mands congratulations — her  approaching  marriage  !  " 

"  Hon  that  I  when  could  you  have  heard  of  that]" 
■  night,  at  the  house  of  M.  Dupleasia,'1 

-  [''irbleu!     I  shall  scold  her  well  for  confiding  to  her  new 
Valerie  the  secret  she  kept  from  her  old  friends,  my  wife 
ami  myself." 

'    1:  ■    i                               ■  hii,  with  a  tone  of  admirably  feigned 
isppy  man  t    That  part  of  the  secret 
not  hear." 

"  Can't  you  guess  1 " 

"No."  " 

"GuaUvr  R..11 

"  Ah  1  "  Graham  almost  shrieked,  so  sharp  snd  shrill  was  his 
ery.     "  Ah  !  I  ought  indeed  to  have  guessed  that  !  " 

"  Madame  SaVarin,  I  fancy,  helped  to  make  up  the  umrriag* 
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I  ]it>i>e  it  may  turn  out  well ;  certainly  it  will  be  his  salvation. 
May  it  be  fur  her  happiness  1 " 

"No  doubt  of  that  !       Two  poeta— born  For  each  other,  I 
say.     Adieu,  my  dear  Savarin  j     Here  we  are  at  the  Embassy.' 


CHAPTER  VL 


ay." 


HAT  evening,  Graham  found  himself  in  the  cmtpi  of  the 
express  t:uin  to  Strasbourg.  He  had  sent  toengage  the 
whole  c'-ni"'  to  himself,  but  that  was   impossible.     One 

place  was  bespoken  as  far  as  C ,  after  which  Graham  might 

prosecute  his  journey  alone  on  paying  for  the  three  places. 

When  he  took  his  seat  another  man  was  in  the  further  cor- 
ner, whom  he  scarcely  notice.!.  The  train  shot  rapidly  on  for 
some  leagues.  Profound  silence  in  the  cnupi,  save  at  moments 
those  heavy  impatient  sighs  that  came  from  the  very  depths  of 
the  heart,  and  of  which  he  who  sighs  is  uuconsoious,  burst  from 
the  Englishman's  lips,  and  drew  on  him  the  observant  side 
glance  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

At  length  the  fellow-traveller  said  in  very  good  Enpli 
though  with  Keen  ill  accent,  "  Would  you  object,  sir,  to  my  lig 
ing  my  little  carriage-lantern  t  I  urn  in  the  habit  of  raiding 
Che  night  train,  and  the  wretched  lamp  they  give  us  does  i 
permit  that.  But  if  you  wish  to  Bleep,  and  my  lantern  wot 
prevent  you  doing  so,  consider  my  request  unasked." 

"  You  are  most  uourteons,  sir.  Pray  light  your  lantern — 
that  will  not  interfere  with  my  sleep," 

As  Graham  thus  answered,  far  away  from  the  place  and 
moment  as  his  i  bougbts  were,  it  yet  faintly  struck  him  that 
had  heard  that  vnicc  before. 

The  man  piuduccd  a  small  lantern,  which  he  attached  to 
window-sill,  and  drew  forth  from  a  small  leathern  bag  bi 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  Graham  flung  himself  hack, 
uiuute  or  so  again  came  his  sigh,  "  Allow  me  to  offer 
those  evening  journals— you  may  nut  have  had  time  to 
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before  starting,"  said  the  fellow-traveller,  leaning  forward,  and 
extending  the  newspapers  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  lifted  his  lantern.  Graham  turned,  and  the  face*  of  the  two 
men  wen; close  to  each  OtBi  h  his  travelling-cap 
drawn  over  his  brows,  the  other  with  head  am 

"  Monsieur  Lebeau  ! " 

"  Bim  tatt,  Mr.  Lamb  I  " 

Again  silence  for  a  moment  or  bo.  Monsieur  Lebeau  then 
broke  it — 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  in  better  society  than  that  of  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre  you  are  known  under  another  name." 

Graham  had  no  heart  then  for  the  stage-play  of  a  part,  and 
answered,  with  quiet  haughtiness,  "  Possibly — and  what 
nam"  1 " 

"Graham  Vane.  \nd.  sir,"  continued  Lebeau,  nith  a 
haughtim-as  equally  quiet,  out  somewhat  inure  menacing",  "  since 
ww  two  gentlemen  find  ourselves  thus  close,  do  I  ask  too  much 
if  I  inquire  why  you  condescended  to  seek  my  acquaiutam :<■  in 
disguise  1 " 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Mauleon,  when  you  talk  »f  dis- 
guise, is  it  too  ranch  to  inquire  why  my  acquaintance  was  ac- 
cepted by  Honsienr  Lebeau  1 " 

"Ha!  Then  yon  confess  that  it  was  Victor  de  Mau'eon 
whom  you  sought  when  you  first  visited  the  Cuff  J  tan  Jaequu  t' 

"  Frankly  I  confess  it." 

Monsieur  Lebeau  drew  himself  back,  and  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  I  see  !  Solely  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  Victor 
de  Maulton  could  give  you  any  information  about  Louise  Duval. 
Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Vi>-  orate,  you  say  truly." 

Again  H.  Lebeau  paused  as  if  in  reflection  ;  and  Graham,  in 
that  sUM  of  mind  when  a  man  who  may  most  despise  and  de- 
test the  practice  of  duelling,  may  yet  feel  a  thrill  of  delight  il 
soma  homicide  would  be  good  enough  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery,  flung  aside  his  cap,  lifted  his  broad  frank  forehead,  and 
stamped  his  b<xrt  impatiently  as  if  to  provoko  a  quarrel. 

M.  Lebeau  lowered  his  spectacles,  and  with  those  calm,  keen, 
searching  »>>h  of  his,  gazed  at  (lie  Englishman. 

**Tt  strikes  me,"  be  said  with  a  smile,  tlwfaw^iiiatiorj.ot^VicV 

k 


not  even  those  faded  whiskers  could  disguise — "it  strike*  me 
that  there  are  (wo  ways  in  which  gentlemen  such  as  you  anil  I 
•  are  can  converse  :  firstly,  with  reservation  and  guard  against 
each  other;  secondly,  with  perfect  openness.  Perhaps  ot  the 
two  I  have  more  need  of  reservation  and  wary  guard  againsi 
any  stranger  than  you  have.  Allow  me  to  propoM  the  alteum- 
tive — perfect  opennesB.  What  say  you  1"  and  he  extended  hi* 
hand. 

•  Perfect  openness,"  answered  Graham,  softened  into  sudden 
liking  for  this  mice  terrible  swordsman,  and  shaking,  as  an 
Englishman  shakes,  the  hand  held  out  to  him  in  peare  by  (he 
man  from  whom  be  had  anticipated  quarrel 

"  Permit  me  now,  before  you  address  any  questions  to  me,  to 
put  one  to  you.  How  did  you  learn  that  Victor  de  Mauleon 
was  identical  with  Jean  Lebeau  1 " 

"1  heard  that  from  an  agent  of  the  police." 

"Ah!" 

"  Whom  I  consulted  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
Loime  Duval  was  alive, — if  so,  where  she  could  be  found." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  information.  I  had  no 
notion  that  the  police  of  Paris  had  divined  the  original  alia*  ef 
poor  Monsieur  Lebeau,  though  something  occurred  *t  Lyons 
which  made  me  BUspect  it  Strange  that  the  Government, 
knowing  through  the  police  that  Victor  de  Mauleon,  a  writer 
they  had  no  reason  to  favour,  had  been  in  so  humble  a  p 
should  never,  even  in  their  ollicial  journals,  have  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  say  so!  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  what  if  i hey  had t 
They  could  prove  nothing  against  Jean  Lebeau.  They  could 
hut  say,  'Jean  Lebeau  is  suspected  to  be  too  warm  a  kvrer  of 
liberty,  too  easiest  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  Jean  Lrbean  is 
the  editor  of  "  Lt  Sens  Commun."'  Why,  that  assertinn  would 
have  made  Victor  de  Mauleon  the  hero  of  the  Reds,  the  last 
thing  a  prudent  Government  could  desire.  I  thank  you  cor- 
dially for  your  frank  reply.  Now,  what  question  would  you 
put  to  me  J" 

"  In  one  word,  all  you  can  tell  me  about  Louise  Du»*L" 

"You  shall  have  it.  I  hud  heard  vaguely  in  my  yo>uig  dart 
that  a  h;df-sister  of  mine,  by  my  father's  first  niarritge  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauvilliers  had — when  in  advance**  | 


life  he  married  a  second  time — conceived  a  dislike  for  her 
mother-in-law  ;  and,  being  of  age,  with  an  independent  fortune 
of  her  own,  had  quitted  the  house,  i.ikm   i|    bar  reBidanoB  with 

;in   elderly   i'e    i.i]-   [■.■!  il  :ii'.  -!'!■!   Ill    : 

with  a  man  who  gave  her  lessons  in  drawing.      After  that  mar- 
riage, which   my  father  in  vain  tried  to  ]>revent,  my  sister  wu 
renounced    by  her   family.     Tlmt   wns  all   I    knew    till,  after    1 
HUM   into   i uy  inheritance   by  the  denth  of   both    tny  paiante,  I 
learned  from  my   father's  confidential  lawyer,  that  tb 
mutor,  M.  Duval,  had  soon  dissipated  hii  wife's  fortune, become 
a  widower  with  one  child — a  girl — and  fallen  into  great  distress, 
e  to  my  lather,  begging  for  pecuniary  aid.      My  futher, 
lough  by  no  means  rich,  consented  to  allow  hint  n    | 
i. ii.  r.|,    ri,ii.|iin,ii  that  lie  nevi-r   revealed  to  his  chili!  bet  (.''in- 
action with  mil'  family.     The  man  agreed  I 
■ailed    OD  iui   father's   lawyer   quarterly  for  his  annuity.      But 

'  t  lawyi'i-nii'i d  me  that  this  deduction  fro | 

aed,  that  M.  Duval  hud    not  fur  a  year  called  or  wnit  for  the 
D  'In''  bo  bun,  aii'l  that  lie  moat  therefore  be  rinid      One  day 
see  me  —in 
one  days  yoang  ladies  wry  often  called  on  me.     i 
il  be  shown  in.      There  entered  n  young  Br 

wli...  h)   mv    amazement,  -  tela.       This 

df-uisier.      Her  father  had   been  dead 

:..  fiiltillitia  very  faithfully  the  condition  on  "inch 
■   had  bold  bin  pension,  and   the  girl   never   dreaming  of  the 

»ims  that,  if  wine,  poor  child,  she  ought  ni.it  U>  have  oared  feKj 
JL — to  that  obsolete  useless  pauper  birthright,  a  blanch  on  the 
F  a  Fieuoh  noble.  Bui  in  pinch  of  cirenmstaneoa, 
.  hunting  among  the  peuara  her  father 
me  clue  to  the  reasons  for  the  pension  he  had  ro- 
rafront  her  mother,  1 1 
roved  that  she  wns  grandchild  to  the  /«* 
Vteomte  de  Maahjoo,  and  niece  to  myself  Her  seny  as  told 
o  me  was  very  pitiable  Couceii  ing  herself  to  be  not 
i  birth  than  daughter  to  this  drawing-mutter,  M 

ill  the  hand 
f  .'ii  fjjngii'h  student  of  medicine  when  she  did  not  cure  for. 
"    rable  with  this   man,  on  finding   by  the  document*  lw*wt 


r>ux»  Lnen  sne  gtarteil  anotliei 
been  talking  with  some  one, '. 
woman  with  whom  she  had  i 
married  to  this  man  t     Hac 
into  a  falsa  marriage  t    Thii 
sent  at  onoe  to  my  lawyer, 
at  once  declared  that  the  m 
the  laws  of  France.     But,  d< 
band  was  not  cognisant  of  th 
could  with  his  assent  be  at 
I  cannot  find  words  to  com 
showed  in  her  face  and  in  he: 
was  not  bound  to  pass  her  1 
was  in  vain  to  talk  and  reasc 
question,  scarcely  less  impor 
legal,  but  would  it  not  be  bet 
have  it  formally  annulled,  thi 
of  any  claim  the  Englishman 
to  establish  the  facts  in  a  rij 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  any  fut 
not  hear  of  such  a  proposal, 
bring  to  the  family  she  pined 
To  allow  that  she  had  mad< 
enough  in  itself;  but  to  pre 
nominally  the  wife,  she  had 
this  medical  student — she  wo 
Seine.  All  she  desired  was  to 
for  a  time,  whence  she  could 
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oertain  jt  ne  taU  quoi  of  stateliness  and  race.     At  all  eventa, 
it?  did  with  dib  what  sbe  wished.     I  agreed  to  aid  her  desire 
of  a,  refuge  and  hiding-place.     Of  course  I  could  Bi  ■ 
in   my  own  apartment,  but  I  induced  ■  fi-iuale   relation   «  her 
smother1!,  an  old  Judy  living  «t    \  vn  her,  stat- 

ing her  birth,  but  of  course  concealing  her  illegal  marriage. 

'■  From  time  to  time  I  went  to  aee  her.  But  one  day  I  found 
this  restless  bright-plumaged  bird  flown.  Among  the  Indies 
who  visited  at  her  relative's  bouse  was  a  certain  Madame 
Marigny,  a  very  pretty  young  widow.  Madame  Msrigny  utid 
Louise  formed  a  sudden  and  intimate  friendship.  The  widow 
waa  moving  from  Versailles  into  nil  apartment  at  Paris,  and  in- 
'  Louiae  to  share  it.  She  had  consented.  I  was  not  pleased 
this  j  for  the  widow  was  too  young,  and  too  much  of  a 
[tMtto,  to  be  a  safe  companion  to  Louise.  But  though  pro- 
ling  much  gratitude  and  great  regard  for  me,  I  bft 
of  controlling  the  poor  girl's  actions.  Her  nominal  husband, 
meanwhile,  had  left  Fi'jnce,  and  nothing  more  was  beard  or 
known  of  hiin.  I  saw  that  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly 
befall  Louise  was  marriage  with  some  on"  i  ml  .-iit.': 
ber  taste  for  luxury  and  pomp;  and  that  if  such  a  m 

lie   might   be   induced   to   free   it  from  all  possible 
■  Hi-  In-  procuring  the  annulment  cl ''" 
'hich  she  bad   hitherto  shrunk  in  such  t» 

pi  wonted  itself.     A  man  already  rich,  and  in  ■ 
nW  to  make  him  Infinitely  rich**,  an  tmotAtU  ■ 

ion  I  was    rapidly  Bqimudi'mi<:   (he  iriniirmt  ci  mi 
inrltaace — this  man    saw  bar    at  [lie    open  In    company   with 

lame  Marigny,  fell  violently  in  love  with  bar,  and  ascertain- 
nsbip  to  in.'.  besouLjibi  an  introduce  ion,  1  waa 
eil  to  give  it  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth.  1  was  then  so  rc- 
to  the  bottom  of  my  casket,  I  felt  (hat  it  was  becoming 
ible  for  ioe  to  continue  tbe  aid  I  had  hulieiiu  given  ta 
,  and  what  then  would  become  of  her  I     1  thought  it  fair 

Louvier " 

—  tlm  financier  1" 
i,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  no  mtt 
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marriage.     It  did  not  damp  Ins  ardour.     He  wooed  he;  to 
beat  of  bis  power,  but  she  evidently  took  him  into  great  disliki 
One  day  sbe  sent  for  me  in  much  excitement,  allowed  me  soi 
advertisement-*  in  the  French  journals  which,  though  not  na 
ing  her,  evidently  pointed  at  her,  and  must  have  been  dietat 
by  her  wi-distiiil  husband.      The  advertisement  might  ccrtaiul 
lead  to  her  discovery  if  she  remained  in  Paris.      She  entreat 
my  consent  to  remove   elsewhere.      Madame   Marjgny  had  hi 
own   reason   for   leaving   Paris,  and  would   accompany  bi 
supplied  her  with  the  necessary  means,  and  a  day  or  two  aftei 
wards  she  and  lior  friend  departed,  as  I  understood,  for  Brussel 
I  received  no  letter  from  her ;  and  my  own  affairs  so  seriousl; 
preoccupied  me,  that  poor  Louise  might  have  pas.-, 
out  of  my  thoughts,  had  it  not  been  for  the  suitor  aha  had  W 
in  despair  behind.     Louvier  besought  me  to  ascertain  her 
dress  ;  but  I  could   give  him  no  other  clue  to  it  than  that 
said  she  was  going  to  Brussels,  but  should  soon  remove  to  some 
quiet  village.     It  was  not  for  a  long  time — I  can'i 
how  long— it  miybt  be  several  weeks,  perhaps  two  or  three 
months, — that  I  received  a  short  note  from  her  statins;  that  sbe 
waiU'd  for  a  small   remittance,  the   last   shn  would  accept  from 
me;  w  ahe  was  resolved,  so  soon  as  her  health  would  permit  bb 
find  iieans  to  maintain  herself — and  telling  me  to  direct  to  her. 
Post*  reshi'itr,  Aix-Ia-Cliapelle.     I  sent  her  the  sum  who 
perhuja  a  little  inure,  but  with  a  confession  reluctantly 
from  me  that  I  was  a  ruined   man  ;  and  I  urged    her  W    In 
ve*y  seriously  before  she   refused   the   competolioe  :unl  podlC 
which  a  union  with  M.  Louvier  would  insure. 

"  This  last  consideration  so  pressed  on  me  that,  when  Lou 
called  on  me,  I  think  that  day  or  the  next,  I  gave  him  Lotij 
note-  and  told  him    that,  if  he  were   still   as  much  in  love  wit) 
her  as   ever,  les  abacus  Oil   toujour*  tort,  and    he  had  better  go  to 
Aix-Ia  Chapelle  and   find   her  out;  that   he   had  m< 
prov;il  i if  In-  ii..iijji.:.  ni'i  i    ii  ■   ■ 

urged  the  wisdom  and  fairness,  if  she  would  take  tie  | 
■tep—  which,  after  nil,  the  French  law  frees  as  mn 
from  pain  and  scandal — of  annulling  the  irregular  marriage 
which  her  childlike  youth  hail  been  deemed. 

"Louvier  left  me  for  Mx-WCba^Ue,  llie  very  nest  day 


sou 
inar* 


,t  cruel  affliction  which  made  me  a  prey  to  the  most  intoler 
able  calumny,  which  robbed  me  of  every  friend,  which  sent  me 
forth  from  my  native  country  penniless,  and  resolved  to  be 
nameless — until— until  —well,  until  my  hour  could  oome  I  j-hh. 
— every  dog,  if  not  hanged,  has  ita  day  ;— when  that  nHlicti.ni 
befel  me,  I  quitted  France,  heard  no  mure  of  l,.nn  i 
Louise  ;  indeed,  no  letter  addressed  to  me  at  Paris  would  have 
reached " 

The  man  paused  here,  evidently  with  painful  emotion  ii 
resumed  in  the  quiet  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  narrative. 

"Louise  had   altogether  folded  out  of  my  remembrano ril 

your  question   revived  it.      As   it   happened,  the  quul  i  I 
at  the  moment  when  I  meditated  resuming  my  real  0*1 
social  position.     In  bo  doing,  I  should,  of  course,  mum  in  DM 
tact  with  my  old  acquaintance  Louvier  ;  and  tb 
was  necessarily  associated  with  his.     I  calh  <1  on 
myself  known.     The  slight  inform. itiou  I   gave    VOu  u  ba  in. 
niece  was  gleaned  from  him.     I  may  now  Wj  more.     It  men 
th:il  when  be  arrived  at   Aix-hvChapelle   be  found  that  Louian 
Duval  had  left  it  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  aomn 
scandal  had  been  for  some  timet  oOUrted  by  »  wealthy  .111  I  DoUl 
lovor,  whom  sl.e  had  gone  to  Munich  to  moat, 
tliia  lade;  quitted   Aut   indumaiitly,  and    never  board   more  of 

her.    The  probability  is,  M.  Vane,  thai  the  d    : 

longdead.     But  if   living  still.  I  feel  quite,   sure    tlmt  sbo  will 

communicate  wii.li  me  Borne  day  or  other,     No*  thai  I  u*r»  re 

appeared  in  Parte  in  my  own  name-  —  entered  into  S  career  Unit, 

/or  good  or  for  evil,  must  ere  Ion;;    i  w  noisily 

before  the   puolic — Louise  cannot   fail    to  hear  of   my 

and   my  whereabouta  j  and   unless  I  utn    Utterly  mistaken  as  to 

her  diameter,  she  will  assuredly  inform  me  of  bet  on  d 

me  with   your  address,  and    in   that   one  I  will   let   ro 

Of  course  I  take  for  granti-d  the  itaura&oe  you  gavi 

year,  that  you  only  desire  'o  discover  her  iu  order  to  reader  her 

some  ben* tit,  not  to  injure  or  molest  her  1 " 

'•Certainly.  To  that  assurance  I  pledge  my  honour,  Arq 
letter  with  which  you  may  favour  me  bad  better  be  directed  ko 
sbj  London  address;  here  is  my   card.     But,  If.  la  Vicomta 


* 
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there  is  one  point  on  which  pray  pardon  me  if  I  question  yon 


still  Had  you  no  suspicion  that  there  was  one  reason  why 
thia  lady  might  have  quitted  Paris  bo  hastily,  and  have  bo  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  a  murriage  so  advantageous,  in  a  worldly 
point  or  view,  as  that  with  M.  Loiivier, — namely,  that  she  an- 
ticipated the  probability  of  becoming  the  mother  of  a  child  by 
the  man  whom  she  refused  to  acknowledge  ilg  a  husband  1 " 

"That  idea  did  not  strike  mo  until  you  asked  me  if  she  had  a 
child.  Should  your  conjecture  be  correct,  it  would  obviously 
increase  her  repugnance  to  apply  for  the  annulment  of  her  ille- 
gal marriage.  But  if  Louise  is  still  living  and  comes  across  me, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  'the,  motives  for  concealment  no  longer 
operating,  she  will  confide  to  me  the  truth.  Since  we  have 
been  talking  together  thus  frankly,  I  suppose  I  may  fairly  ask 
whether  I  do  not  guess  Correctly  in  supposing  that  this  ftii-i/>ii<nt 

husband,  whose  name  I  forget, — Mac something,  pei-hips 

Scotch — I  think  she  said  he  was  JEcostais, — is  dead,  and  bus  left 
by  will  some  legacy  to  Louise  and  any  child  she  may  have  borne 
to  him  1" 

»"  Not  exactly  so.  The  man,  as  you  say,  is  dead  ;  but  he  be- 
queathed no  legacy  to  the  lady  who  did  not  hold  herself  married 
to  him.  But  there  are  those  connected  with  him  who,  knowing 
the  hiatory,  think  that  some  compensation  is  due  for  the  wrong 
bo  unconsciously  done  to  her,  and  yet  mote  to  any  issue  of  a 
marriage  not  meant  to  he  irregular  or  illegal.  Permit  me  now 
to  explain  why  I  sought  you  in  another  guise  and  name  than 
my  own.  I  could  scarcely  place  in  M.  Lebeau  the  cotilidenee 
which  I  now  unreservedly  place  in  the  Vieomte.  de  Mnuleos.n 
"  Cela  va  sans  dire.  You  believed,  then,  that  calumny  about 
the  jewels  ;  you  do  not  believe  it  now  1 " 

"  Now  1  my  amazement  is,  that  any  one  who  had  known  you 
could  believe  it." 

"  Oh,  how  often,  and  with  tears  of  rage,  in  my  exile — my 
wanderings — have  I  asked  that  question  of  myself  !  That  rage 
has  ceased  ;  and  T  have  but  one  feeling  left  for  that  credulous, 
fickle  Paris,  of  which  one  day  I  was  the  idol,  the  next  the  by- 
word. Well,  a  man  sometimes  plays  chess  more  skilfully  for 
having  been  long  a  mere  bystander.  He  understands  better 
how  U>    move,  and   when   to  sacrifice   the   pieces.      Politic*,  If 


Vane,  is  the  only  exciting  game  left  to  kip  at  my  years  At 
yours,  there  is  still  that  of  love.  How  time  flies !  we  are  sens- 
ing the  station  at  which  I  descend.  1  have  kinsfolk  of  im 
mother's  in  these  districts.  They  are  not  Imperialists  ;  thev 
are  said  to  be  powerful  in  the  department.  But  before  I  appi) 
to  them  in  my  own  name,  I  think  it  prudent  tint  M.  T*b«iii 
should  quietly  ascertain  what  is  their  real  ftn 
would  be  the  |irospects  of  success  if  Victor  de  Mauttoa  offered 
himself  eg  Ajputfat  the  next  election.  Wish  him  joy,  U  Vane] 
If  he  succeed,  you  will  hear  of  him  some  day  crowned  in  tbi> 
Capitol,  or  hurled  from  theTarpeian  rock." 

Hi,-,'  ill- ii.ihi  stopped.  The  false  Leboa  u  gathered  up  bis 
p«I>er»,  H'.i'ljinted  1 1 i--  ■j.'it,i.ac]es  and  his  bag,  descended  lightly, 
and,  pressing  Graham's  hand  as  he  paused  at  thftdooi 

fBure  I  will    not  forget  your  address  if  1  have  anything  to 
Bon  voyage  I " 
CHAPTER  Vn. 

#RAHAM  continued  hia  journey  to  Strasbourg.     On  ar- 
riving there  he  felt  very   unwell.     Strong  though  his 
frame  was,  the  anguish  and  lebfatniggfa  tbrongb  which 
he   hail   passed   nun   the  day  he  had   received    in   LoodOfl  Bits, 
MorhVs  utter,  till  that  on  which  he  had  finally  molved  OB  his 
course  of  conduct  at  Paris,  and  the  shock  which 
his  hopes  in  faaorn'i  rejection,  bad  combined  to  exhi  in 
durance,  ami   fever   li.nl    ulivady  cunnnfiienl 
place  in  the  eoupS.     If  there  be  •  thing  which  a  man  ah  ■  ■ 
do  when  hia  system  is  undermined,  end    bta   | 
and  10(1,  it  is  t.>  travel  all  night  by  a  railway  i 
u   the    Englishman's  will  was  yet   Btl 
frame,  !,.  binuelf  more  than  an  hours  n 

again  started  for  Berlin.  Long  before  he  got  to  V.v\\wi,*w 
will  failed  hiii.  us  well  as  the  frame.  He  wan  tiftoo  we*  ol  *« 
eamaga,  taken  to  a  hotel  in  a  small  (format)  iv«»,  aM  sa.^»»«.«- 
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afterwards  he  was  delirious.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that 
under  such  circumstances  plenty  of  money  and  Scott's  circular- 
notes  for  some  hundreds  were  found  in  hia  pocket-  hook,  a 
he  did  not  fail  to  receive  attentive  nursing  and  Bkillnl  medio 
treatment.  There  for  the  present  I  muat  leave  him — leave  him 
for  how  long  ?  But  any  village  apothecary  could  say  that  fever 
sucb  as  his  must  run  its  course,  Ue  was  still  in  bed,  and  very 
dimly — and  that  but  at  times — conscious,  when  the  Germi 
armies  were  gathering  round  the  penfold  of  Sedan 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HEN  the  news  of  the  disastrous  day  at  Sedan  reached 
Paris,  the  first  effect  was  that  of  timid  consternation- 
There  were  a  few  cries  of  Diebtanetl  fewer  still  of 
Fine  la  Ripublupte/  among  the  motley  crowds;  but  they 
were  faint,  and  chit-fly  by  ragged  gamins.  A  small  body 
repaired  to  Trochu  and  offered  him  the  Bteptre,  whith  he  j: 
litely  declined.  A  more  important  and  respectable  body — f 
it  comprised  the  majority  of  the  Corps  Legidatif- — urged  Pa- 
likao  to  accept  the  temporary  dictatorship,  which  the  War 
Minister  declined  with  equal  politeness.  In  both  these  over- 
tures it  was  clear  that  the  impulse  of  the  proposers  was  toward 
any  form  of  government  rather  than  republican.  The  strgt 
de-  ville  were  sufficient  that  day  to  put  down  riot.  They  di< 
make  a  charge  on  a  mob,  which  immediately  ran  away. 

The  morning  of  that  day  the  Council  of  Ten  wei 
by  Lebeau  —minus  only  Eameau,  who  was  still  too  unwell 
attend,  and  the  Belgian,  not  then  at  Paris  ;  but  their  place 
supplied  by  the  two  travelling  members,  who  had  bei-n  absent 
from  the  meeting  before  recorded.     These  were  conspirator 
better  known  in  liiatory  than  those  I  have  before  described 
professional  conspirators— personages  who  from  their  youf 
upwards  had  done    little  else  but  conspire.       Following  " 
discreet  plan  pursued  elsewhere  throughout  this  humble  w< 
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I  give  their  name*  other  than  they  bom  One,  a  very  swarthy 
and  Ell-raTO(U*ed  mail,  between  forty  and  fifty.  1  call  Paul  QrilTOn 
— by  origin  a  German,  but  by  rearing  and  character  Fumi., 

fi the  hair  on  his  bead,  staring  up  rough  and  ragged  as  a 

B   btiah,  to  the  soles  of  liis  6ma.ll  nuiTow  feet,  aiiod  with 
dainty  care,  he  was  a  personal  coxcomb,  and  spent  all  lie  aariU 
spue  on  his  dress.     A  clever  man,  not   ill  eaili 
meat  ami  effective  .-peaUer  at  a  club.     Vanity  and  an  in 
temperament  hail  made  him  a  conspirator,  KM 
interested  the  ladies  more  in  that  Capacity  than  any  other,  ilia 
companion,  Edt'ar  Ferrier,  would  have  been  a  journalist,  only 
hitherto  his  opinions  bad  found  no  readers  ;  the  opinions  ivie 
those  of  Marat.     He  rejoiced  in   thinking  that  his  hour  lot 
glory,  so  long  deferred,  had  now  arrived.     He  was  thorough!} 
sincere:  his  father  and  grandfather  bad  died  in  a  madhouse. 
Both  these  men,  insignificant,  iu  ordinary  times,  were  likely  to 
become  of  tenihle   importance  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution. 
They  both  had  great  power  with  the  elements,  that  form  a  Pa- 
risian mob.      The  instructions   given   to  the.se  members  of  the 
Council    by  Lebeau   wero  brief:    they  were  summed    np  bi 
the  one  word,  Dichfanu.      The  formidable  nature-  ofi 
cil   apparently  so  meanly  constituted,  became  strikin 
dent  at  that  moment,  liecau.se  it  was.  bo  small  in  number,  while 
■  could  put  in  movement  a  Ism  section  ef  the. 
populace  ;  secondly,  because,  unlike  a  revolutionary  club  or  a 
numerous  association,  no  time  was  wasted  in  id 
all  wore  under  the  orders  of  one  man  of  clear  b> 
purpose  ;  and  thirdly,  and  above  all,  because  one  man  Kl| 
ilia  treasury,  and  money  for  an  object   defied    iv. i-.  Ii 
given  and  promptly  at  band.     The  meeting  did  not  but  ten 
minutes,  and  about  two  hours  afterwards  its  ■ 
ble.     From  Jdontmartre  and  Belleville  and  Mi 
■tfeam* df  i-nrif-rs,  with  whom  Ariuand  Monnier  was  I 
and  the  Mtdecin  dtt  Pauvret  an  oracle,      Orii 
beaded  other  detachments  that  startled  the  we 
on  the  Boulevards.    The  stalwart  figure  of  the  Pote  * 
rde,  towering  amidst  other  1 
amid  which  glided  the  Italian  champion  of  humanity, 
of  Dkhtunu  became  louder.      But  as  yet  there  were  oubj  to" 
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criee  of  Five  la  Eipubliqut  ! — such  a  cry  was  not  on  the  ordwi 
issued  by  Lcbemi.  At  midnight  the  crowd  round  the  hall  of 
the  Corps  Letjirfutif  is  large :  cries  of  Lit  Ditktaxiu  loud — a  few 
criee,  very  feeble,  of  Vivt  In  JUjmblique  ! 

What  followed  on  the  4th — the  marvellous  audacity  with 
which  half-a-dozen  lawyers  belonging  to  a  pitiful  minority  in  a 
Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage  walked  into  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  Baid,  "  The  Republic  is  established,  and*  we  are 
ita  Government,"  history  has  told  too  recently  for  me  to  nar- 
rate. On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  Council  of  Ten  met  again  : 
the  Pole ;  the  Italian  radiant;  Grimm  and  Furrier  much  ex- 
cited and  rather  drunk  ;  the  Mtdecin  da  Pauvres  thoughtful  .; 
and  Armand  Monnier  gloomy.  A  rumour  has  spread  that  Gei 
eral  Trochu,  in  accepting  the  charge  imposed  on  htm,  has  el 
acted  from  the  Government  the  solemn  assurance  ol 
God,  and  for  the  rights  of  Family  and  Property.  Tin-  Atli"i 
is  very  indignant  at  the  assent  of  the  Government  to  the  fi 
proposition;  Monnier  equally  indignant  at  the  assent  tot 
second  and  third.  What  has  that  honest  owner  ooi 
— what  has  he  suffered  for  1 — of  late  nearly  starved  for  I — but 
to  marry  another  man's  wife,  getting  rid  of  his  own.  and  to  le- 
galize a  participation  in  the  property  of  his  employer,— -and 
now  he  is  no  better  off  than  before.  "  There  must  be  another 
revolution,"  he  whispers  to  the  Atheist. 

"Certainly,"  whispers  back  the  Atheist;  "he  who  des 
to  better  this  world  must  destroy  all  belief  in  another.  " 

The  conclave  was  assembled  when  Lebeau  entered  by  t 
private  door  He  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  a 
fixing  on  the  group  eyes  that  emitted  a  eold  gleam  throi 
the  spectacles,  thus  spoke — 

"Messieurs,  or  Ciloyens,  which  ye  will— I  no  |oi 
umfrb-K — you    have  disobeyed  or  blundered  my  instruction. 
On  such  an  occasion   disobedience   and  blunder  are    i 
equally  heinous." 

Angry  murmurs. 

"Silence  !     Do  not  add  mutiny  to  your  other  offences, 
instructions  were  simple  and  short.     Aid    in  the 
the  Empire.     Do  not  aid  in  any  senseless  cry  for   a  Kepubl 
or  uoy  other  form  of  government.     Leave  that  to  the  LegUI 
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ture.  What  have  you  done  1  You  swelled  the  crowd  that  in- 
vaded the  Corps  Ltgwliitif.  You,  Domhinsky,  not  even  & 
Frenchman,  dare  to  mount  the  president1!  rostrum,  and  Lirawl 
forth  your  Mnattteei  jargon.  Yon.  Edgar  Ferrier,  from  whom 
I  expected  better,  ascend  the  tribune  and  invite  the  ruffians  in 
the  crowd  to  march  to  the  prisons  and  rekaw  the  convicts; 
and  all  of  you  swell  the  moh  at  the  Hotel  in  ViRe,  and  inangu- 
rate  the  reign  of  Folly  by  creating  an  .iii-_  irony  of  lawyers  to 
resist  the  uaaroh  of  triumphal  armies.  Messieurs,  I  have  done 
with  you.  You  are  summoned  for  the  last  time  :  the  Council 
is  dissolved." 

With  these  words  Lebeau  put  on  his  hat,  and  turned  to  de- 
part.    But  the  Pole,  who  was  seated  near  him.  apnng  bo  I 
exclaiming, — "  Traitor,  thou  shall  not  escape  I     Comrades,  he 
wants  to  sell  us  '" 

"  I  have  a  right  to  sell  you,  at  least,  for  I  bought  you,  and  a 
very  hid  bugKU  I  m.ulc,"  said  Lebeau.  in  a  tone  of  withering 
Hroaam, 

"  Liar  I"  cried  tin  Pol*,  and  seized  Lebeau  by  the  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  he  drew  forth  a  revolver.  Ferrier  and 
Grimm,  shooting  "A  baa  te  rtufyat  f  would  have  inahed  forward 
in  support  of  the  Pole,  but  Uonnier  thrust  himaolf  b 
ttn'iii  and  thai]  intended  victim,  crying  with  a  voice 
that  dominated  their  yell,  "  Back  !  —we  are  not  assassins." 
liefure  ho  had  fii  ■  -  ■  the  Pole  was  on  his  knees. 

With  a  vigour  which  no  one  could  have  expected  from  the  teen- 
ing  sexagenarian,  Lebeau  had  caught  the  right  arm 
assailant,  and  twisted  it  hack  so  mercilessly  as  almost  to  dislocate 
elbow  and  shoulder  joint.  One  barrel  of  the  revolver  discharg- 
ed itself  harmlessly  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  pistol  it- 
self then  fel!  from  the  unnerved  hand  of  the  would-be  assassin  ; 
and  what  with  the  pain  and  the  sudden  shock,  the  stalwart 
Dombineky  fell  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  at  the  fe-et  of  hn 
unlocked  for  vanquisher. 

Lebeau  released  his   hold,   possessed    himself  of  the  pistol, 

g  the  barrels  towards    Edgar    Ferricr.  who  stood  with 

I,  and  said  quietly:  '"  Mon- 

■ieur.  hai  to   open  that  window.'     Ferricr  me- 


dressing  the  vanquished  Pole,  "choose  between  tie  door  and 
the  window."  "Go,  my  friend,"  whispered  the  Italian.  "Ine 
Pole  did  not  utter  a  word  ;  but  rising  nimbly,  and  nibbing  his 
arm,  stalked  to  the  door.  There  he  paused  a  moment  and  said, 
"  I  retire  overpowered  by  numbers,"  and  vanished. 

''Messieurs,"  resumed  Lebeau,  calmly,  "I  repeat  that  the 
Council  is  dissolved.  In  fact  its  object  is  fulfilled  mure  abrupt- 
ly tban  any  of  us  foresaw,  and  by  means  which  I  at  least  had 
been  too  long  out  of  Paris  to  divine  as  possible.  I  now  see 
that  every  aberration  of  reason  is  possible  to  the  Parisian! 
The  object  that  united  us  was  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
have  always  frankly  told  you,  with  that  object  achieved,  npa 
tlon  commences.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  crotchet,  which  ( 
fen  from  the  other  man's.  Pursue  yours  as  you  will  I  pun 
mine— you  will  find  Jean  Lebeau  no  more  in  Paris  ;  tl  s'ifft 
Auplaisir,  tnais pas  au  revoir." 

He  retreated  to  the  masked  door  and  disappeared. 

Marc  le  Rous,  the  porter  or  custoa  of  that  ruinous  cound 
hall,  alarmed  at   the  explosion  of  the  pistil,   hnd 
the  room,  and  now  stood  unheeded    by  the  dour  with    mom 
agape,  while  Lebeau  thus  curtly  dissolved  the  assembly, 
when  the  president  vanished  through  the  secret  doorway,  Le 
Jtoux  also  retreated.    Hastily  descending  the  stairs,  he  made  a 
quickly  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  for  the  mouth  of  the  all 
in  the  rear  c.f  the  house,  through  which  lie  knew  that  Leb« 
mustpasB.     He-arrived, pantingand  breathless,  In 
hold  of  the  ex  president  s  arm.     "Pardon,  citizen,''  stammer 
he,  "  but  do    I  understand  that  you  have  sent  the  Council  o: 
Ten  to  the  devil  J" 

"H  Certainly  not,  my  good  Marc  ;I  dismiss  thereto  go  wtn 
they  like.  If  they  prefer  the  direction  you  name  it  is  tfa 
own  choioe.     I  decline  to  accompany  them,  and  1  advise  y 

"Hut,  citizen,  have  you    considered    what    is  to  become  < 
Madame  1     Is  she    to  be  turned  out  of  the  lodgi 
wages  to  stop,  and   Madame  to  be  left  without  a  crust  to  f 
iuto  her  soup  i" 

"  (Jot  so  bad  as  that ;  I  have  just  paid  the  rent  of  the  fc 
for  three  months  in  advance,  and  there  is  your  quarter's  j 
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advance  also.     My    kind    regards  to  Madame,  ami  tell  lier  to 
keep. your   skin    sale,    from    the    schemes  of  those  lunatic*,' 

orae  [ a  of  gold    into  lire.  hands  of  the  porta, 

Lt'K-.iii  nodded  hu  adieu,  and  hastened  along  his  way. 

■i  in  Ms  own  reflections,  he  did  no!  turn  to  look  he- 
hind.    Butif  hehad,heconld  not  havedt 

the  porter,  creeping  in  the.  deep  shadow  of  the  sweet*  witli  dis- 
tant but  watchful  footsteps. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

fHE  conspirators,  when  left  by  their  president,  dispersed  in 
deep,  not  noisy  resentment.  They  were  indeed  too  stun- 
ned for  loud  demonstration  :  im  i  h-lim^in^  to  different 
mdtt  of  life,  ind  entertaining  diffareiu  onimnna,  that  i 
i'ich  other  seemed  lost  now  that,  the  chief  * 
h*il  htonght  and  kept  them  together  ivas  withdrawn  from  their 
union.  The  Italian  and  the  Athi  ial  liana*  away,  whispering 
to  each  other.  Grimm  reproached  Fw  rii  r  Rot  deaerting  bum 
hinsky  and  obeying  Lebeau.      I-  imra  of   hi* 

■/in.   and    hinted  a  I  d'-n..  m'ltig  him  as  a  Pru 
ard  le  Noy  linked  his  arm  in  .Mutini>rs,  and   when 
lined  the  dark  street  without,  leading  into  ■  kAj 
nntti  of  desolate  lanes,  the  M\  aid  to  the  me- 

chanic :     "You  (ire  a  breve  fellow,  Mounter.     Leheau    oires 
you  a  good  turn.     But  for  your  cry,  '  We  are  nut  u 

:    not  have  been   left  without 
phcre  is  so  infectious  as  that  in   which  i 
ni  e  :  when  the    iolenw  of  oni   i 
the  anger  or  rosptcion    of  others,    Lhej    bvoomi    lilw    a  pack  of 

■  the  spring  of  the  Krai 
the  wild  boar  or  their  own  master.     Even    1,  who 
means  hot-hesded,    lud   my  hand  on  my  case-kn! 
word  'sssasain  '  rebuked  and  disarmed  me." 

'"  Nevertheless,"  said  Monnier,  gloomily,  "  I  half  repent  tha 
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Better  he 


impulse  which  made  me  interfere  to  save  Unit  m.in.  Better  h 
should  die  thau  live  to  betray  the  cause  we  allowed  him  to 
lead." 

"  Nay,  mtm  ami,  speaking  candidly,  we  must  confess  that  he 
never  from  the  first  pretended  to  advocate  the  cause  for  which 
you  conspired.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  said  that  with  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  our  union  would  cease,  and  each  become 
free  to  choose  his  own  way  towards  his  own  after- object*." 

"  Yea,"  answered  Armand,  reluctantly  ;  "  he  said  that  to  me 
privately,  with  still  greater  plainness  than,  he  said  it  to  the 
Council     But  I  answered  as  plainly." 

•Howl* 

"I  told  him  that  the  man  who  takes  the  first  step  in  a  revo- 
lution, and  persuades  others  to  go  along  with  hira,  cannot  in 
safety  stand  still  or  retreat  when  the  next  step  is  to  be  taken. 
It  is  'en  avant'  or  '  a  Ut  lunterne.'  80  it  shall  be  with  him. 
Shall  a  fellow-being  avail  himself  of  tile  power  over  my  mind 
which  he  derives  from  superior  education  or  experience, — 
break  into  wild  fragments  my  life,  heretofore  tranquil,  orderly, 
happy, — make  use  of  any  opinions,  which  were  then  hut  harm- 
less desires,  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  which  was  hostile  to  the 
opinions  he  roused  into  action, — say  to  toe,  *  Give  yourself  up 
to  destroy  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  a  form  of  so- 
ciety which  your  inclinations  prefer,'  and  then,  that  lirst  ob- 
stacle destroyed,  cry  '  Halt !  I  go  with  you  no  further  ;  I  will 
not  help  you  to  piece  together  the  life  I  have  induced  you  to 
shatter ;  I  will  not  aid  you  to  substitute  for  the  society  that 
pained  you  the  society  that  would  please;  I  leave  you,  strug- 
gling, bewildered,  maddened,  in  the  midst  of  chaos  within  and 
without  you  1'  Shall  a  fellow-being  do  this,  and  vanish  « ith  a 
mocking  cry  :  '  Tool  !  1  have  had  enough  of  thee ;  I  east  thee 
aside  as  worthless  lumber)'  Ah  '  let  him  beware  1  The  toot 
i»  of  iron,  and  can  be  shaped  to  edge  and  point." 

The  passion  with  which  this  rough  eloquence  was  ottered, 
and  the  fierce  sinister  expression  that  had  come  over  a  coun- 
tenance habitually  open  and  manly,  even  when  grave  and  •tern, 
alarmed  and  etartled  Le  Noy.  "Pooh,  my  friend  I  "  he  said, 
rather  falteriugly,  "you  are  too  excited  now  to  think  juM^f. 
Go  home  and  bus  your  children,    Never  do  auytluug  that  maj 


make  them  shrink  from  their  father.  And  as  to  Lebeau.  trj 
and  forget  him.  He  says  he  shall  disappear  from  Paris.  1 
believe  him.  It  ia  clear  to  me  that  the  man  is  not  what  he 
seemed  to  us  No  man  of  sixty  could  by  so  eaay  a  sleight  of 
hand  have  brought  that  giant  Pole  to  his  knee.  If  CaBbeau  re- 
appear it  will  be  in  some  other  form.  Did  yoB  notice  that  in 
the  momentary  struggle  his  flaxen  wig  got  disturbed,  anil  be- 
nealh  it  1  saw  a  dark  curl.  I  suspect  that  the  man  is  not  onlj 
younger  than  he  seemed,  but  of  higher  rank,— a  conspirator 
against  one  throne,  perhaps,  in  order  to  be  minister  under  au- 
oiinT.     There  are  such  men." 

Before  Mounier,   who  seemed  struck  by  these  conjectures, 
eoUi  i  '••■]  ins  thoigbta  to  answer,  a  tall  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
torn  lieuUnant  stopped  under  a  dim  gas  lamp,  and  oat 
eight  of  the  artisan's  face,  seized  liim  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
"  Armand,  monfrhre!  well  met;  strange  times,  eh  1  Cos 
discuss  them  At  the  Caf't  <U  Lyons  yonder  over  a  bowl   of 
punch.     I'll  stand  treat." 
"  Agreed,  dear  Charles." 

'  ; ..I  if  this  monsieur  is  a  friend  of  yours  perhaps  he  will 
join  ns." 

11  You  are  too  obliging,  Monsieur,"  answered  Le  Noy,  not  ill 
pleased  to  get  rid  of  his  excited  companion  ;  "but  it  hits  been  a 
May  day  with  me,  and  I  am  only  lit  for  bed.     Be  abfthfc 
the  punch,  Armand.     You  are  feverish  already.     Good  night, 
Mrtahnm." 

Tin-  Cafidt  I.jions,  in  vogue  among  the  National  Guard  of 

ttMfMrftcr,  was  but  a  few  yards  off,  and  the  brothers  turned 

,,ii  in  mtii,     "  Who  is  thy  friend  f "  asked  Cliarlc, 

l  member  to  have  seen  bim  with  thee  before." 

"  II  k  belongs  to  the  medical  craft  — a  good  patriot  and  a  kind 

—attends  the  poor  gratuitously.     Yes,  Charles,   these  are 

Age  times  ;  whit  dost  thou  think  will  come  of  them  !" 

now  entered  the  cafi;   and  Charles  bad  ordered 
'  «  punch,  and  seated  himself  at  a  vacant  t*ble  before  he  re- 
lat  will  oomo  of  these  times!     I   will  tell   thai 
ittonal  deliverance  and  regeneration  through  the  ascendancy 
!  the  Nations!  I 

n'l  bake,"  said  An>*aud,  bewildered. 
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"  Probably  not,"  answered  Charles,  with  an  air  of  compas- 
sionate conceit ;  "  tbou  art  a  dreamer,  but  I  am  a  politician." 
He  tapped  bis  forehead  significantly.  "At  this  custom-house 
ideas  axe  examined  before  they  are  passed." 

Armand  gazed  at  his  brother  wist  fully,  and  with  a  deference  he 
rarely  manifested  towards  any  one  who  disputed  his  own  claii 
to  superior  intelligence.     Charles  was  a  few  years  older  t! 
Monnier ;  he  was  of  larger  build  ;  he  had  shaggy  lowering  e; 
brows,  a  long  obstinate  upper  lip,  the  face  of  a  man  who  « 
accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law.     Inordinate  self-esteem  often 
gives  that  character  to  a  physiognomy  otherwise  commou  place. 
Charles  passed  for  a  deep  thinker  in  his  own  Bet,  which  111  a 
very  different  set  from  Armaud's — not  among  workmen,  hot 
small  shopkeepers.     He  had  risen  in  life  to  a  grade  beyond  Ar- 
mand'a  ;  he  had  always  looked   to  the  main   chance ;  married 
the  widow  of  a  hosier  and  glover  much  older  than  himself,  and 
in  her  right  was  a  very  respectable  tradesman,  comfortably 
well  off ;  a  Liberal,  of  course,  but  a  Liberal  bourgeois,  equally 
against  those  above  him  and  those  below.     Needless  to  add, 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his  brother's  socialistic  opinion*. 
Still  he  loved  that  brother  as  well  as  he  could  love  any  OM 
cept  himself.     And  Arinand,  who  was  very  nffectionat*, 
with  whom  family  ties  were  very  strong,  returned   that  loi 
with  ample  interest ;  and  though  so  fiercely  at  war  with 
class  to  which  Charles  belonged,  was  secretly  proud  of  ha' 
a  brother  who  was  of  that  class.     So  in  England  I  have  kni 
the  most  violent  antagonist  of  the  landed  aristocracy— him: 
a  cobbler — who  interrupts  a  discourse  on  the  crimes  of  the  a 
tocracy  by  saying,  "'Though  I  myself  descend  from  a  county 
family." 

In  an  evil  day  Charles  Monnier,  enrolled  in  the  National 
Guard,  had  received  promotion  in  that  patriotic  corps,  Fmm 
that  date  he  began  to  neglect  his  shop,  to  criticise  military  mat- 
ters, and  to  think  that  if  merit  had  fair  rjiay  he  should  be  a 
Cincinnati!?  or  a  Washington;  he  had  not  decided  which, 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Charles,  ladling  out  the  punch,  "  thou  hast 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that  our  generals  ar«  imbeciles  or  trai- 
tors; that  gredtn  Bonaparte  has  sold  the  army  for  ten  millions 
of  francs  to  Bismarck,  and  t  have  no  doubt  that  WimpfTca 


:ehe 


" 
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his  share  of  the  bargain.  McMalion  was  wounded  conveni 
i  ntiy,  and  baa  his  own  terms  for  it.  The  regular  army  U  no- 
where— thou  wilt  si'e— thou  wilt see  they  will  nut  atop  the 
DUTcfa  <>t"  ill.'  I ■  c i l --JLiL!,-..  Troehu  will  be  obliged  to  come  to 
the  National  Guard.  Theu  we  sha.1!  say,  '  General,  .^ive  gum 
terms,  and  go  to  sleep.'  I  shall  be  summoned  tu  the  council  of 
war.  I  have  my  plan.  I  explain  it— 'tis  accepted— it  suc- 
oeeda.  I  am  placed  in  supreme  Command— the  Prussians  are 
chased  back  to  their  sour-kront.     And  I — well — I  don't  like 

bo  I It,  but  lliou'lt  see— thuu'lt  see— what  will  happen." 

"And  thy  plan,  Charles — thou  hut  formed  it  already  1" 
"Ay,  ay, — the  really  military  genius  is  prompt,  mon  petit 
Armand — a  flash  of  the  brain.     Hark  ye  !     Let  the  Vandals 
come  Ui  Paris  and   invest  it.     Whatever  their  numbers   on 
1  don't  care  a  button  ;  the;-  can  only  have  a  few  thou- 
sands at  any  riven  point  in  the  vast  ci  run  ml  ere  nee  of  the  capi- 
tal.     Any  fool  must  grant  that — thou  must  grant  it,  eh  t" 
"  \:  seems  just." 

V  Of  course.      Well,  then,  we  proceed  by  sorties  of  200,000 

men  repeated  every  other  day,  ami  in  twelve  days  the  Prussians 

.  'lull  iliyht.*    The  country  rises  on  ili':n    Bight— thsf 

■  ■  I  depose  Troehu-  tluKatiiraal  Guard  elects 

the  Saviour  of  France,     1  have  a  For  thee. 

Tlwu  art  superb  as  a  decorator — thou  shalt  be  Minister  d«t 

I,  is.     But  keep  clear  of  the  n  strikes, 

then— thou  wilt  be  an  employer—  reaped  thj  future  order." 

Armand  smiled  mournfully.     Thong!:  of  intellect  "Inch.  Iivl 

it  been  disciplined,  was  far  superior  to  bis  brother's,  it  w;.a  so 

estranged  from  practical   opinions,  so  warned,  so  heated,    so 

■;  and  crasked  in  parts,  that  he  did  not  see  the  ridicule  of 

■  liicio.     Charles  had  succeeded  in  life,  Aririatid 

tiled  ;  and  Armand  believed  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 

elder  born.     But  he  was  fur  too  sincere  for  any  bribe  to  tempt 


I'  .1   B'Htti   m  U>o  HIM 
fi't'f   *rflari*j  l  »na  II   -.1..    ■<■■<■•  <J  hi'  •[.  ■  ill  it 
i)  bifl.ti.'cuu*  I-.i-.i.i  I'l  -ii-  K*4on*J  i-iir.,,i.  in 


it.lwt  out  hit  "  IiIh."  (or  Ii  aM 
'    L.  U....rM, 


and 
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him  to  forsake  his  creed  and  hut-ray  his  opinions.  And  he 
knew  that  it  must  be  a  very  different  revolution  from  that 
which  his  brother  contemplated,  that  could  allow  him  to  marry 
another  man's  wife,  and  his  "order"  to  confiscate- other  people'* 
property. 

'•  Don't  talk  of  strikes,  Charles.  What  is  done  is  done, 
waa  led  into  heading  a  strike,  not  on  my  own  account,  ft 
was  well  paid  and  well  off,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow-w. 
men.  I  may  regret  now  what  I  did,  for  the  sake  of  Marie 
the  little  onea.  But  it  is  ay  affair  of  honour,  and  I  cannot  with- 
draw from  the  cause  till  my  order,  as  thou  namest  my  class,  has 

its  right*," 

"  Bah !  thou  wilt  think  better  of  it  when  thou  art  an  em- 
ployer. Thou  hast  suffered  enough  already.  Remember  that  I 
warned  thee  against  that  old  fellow  in  spectacles  whom  1  met 
once  at  thy  house.  I  told  thee  he  would  lead  thee  into  mis- 
chief, and  then  leave  thee  to  get  out  of  it.  I  saw  through  him. 
I  have  a  head!     Vat" 

"  Thou  werta  true  prophet — he  has  duped  mo.  But  in  mur- 
ing me  he  has  set  others  in  movement;  and  I  suspect  be  will 
find  he  has  duped  himself.     Time  will  show." 

Here  the  brothers  were  joined  by  some  loungers  belonging 
to  the  National  Guard.  The  talk  became  general,  the  Dota- 
tions large.  Towards  daybreak  A_rmaud  reeled  home,  diunk 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  drink 
makes  violent.  Marie  bad  been  sitting  up  for  him,  alarmed  at 
his  lengthened  absence.  But  when  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  on  his  breast,  her  pale  face  and  her  passionate  Bobs  en- 
raged him  He  flung  her  aside  roughly.  From  that  night  Hie 
man's  nature  was  changed.  If,  as  a  physiognomist  has  said, 
each  man  has  in  him  a  portion  of  the  wild  boast,  which  is  sup- 
pressed by  mild  civilising  circumstances,  and  comes  uppermost 
when  self-control  is  lost,  the  nature  of  many  an  honest  work- 
man, humane  and  tender-hearted  as  the  best  of  us,  commenced 
a  change  into  the  wild  beast,  tliat  raged  through  the  civil  war 
of  the  Communists,  on  the  day  when  half  a  dozen  Incapable*, 
with  no  more,  claim  to  represent  the  people  of  Paris  than  liaJC-a- 
dosan  monkeys  would  have,  were  alfownd  t*  elect  themselves  to 
supreme  power,  and  in  tb*  vtnjfactof  that  eh  ction  rdfiMSd  ail 
thoaleaitmaot'  p^siou,wi&&*&W^^»^'Oiv*\^*^^e£  order 
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CHAPTER  X 

fO  man  perhaps  had  more  earnestly  sought  and  more  pas- 
sionately striven  for  the  tall  of  the Empire  than  Vi» 
tor  lie  Mauleon ;  and  perhaps  no  man  was  more  dis- 
satisfied and  disappointed  by  the  immediate  oofuwimtcvi  of 
that  fall.     In  first  conspiring  against  the  Empire,  he  had.  natu- 
rally enough,  m  common  with  all  the  more  intelligent  . 
of  the  dynasty,  presumed  that  its  fate  would  be  worked  out  hy 
the  normal  effect  of  civil  causes  —the  alieiiatiun  of  the  educated 
classes,  the  discontent  of  the  artisans,  the  eloquence  of  till 
and  of  popular  meetings,  etrL,iij.'.nn,ii  i'il  in  proportion  U  the  Em* 
peror  had  been  compelled  to  relax  the  former  checks  upon  the 
licence  of  either.     And  De  Uauleon  had  no  less  Baton 
chuled  thai  there  would  he  time  yiven  for  the  preparalm-i  ■  t  i 
legitimate  and  rational  form  of  government  to   noosed  t lint 
which  was  destroyed.     For,  as  has  been  hinted  or  implied,  ibis 
remarkable  man  was  not  merely  an  instigator  of  nrcJuttOfl 
through  the  Secret  Council,  and  the  turbulent  agencie 
movement  through  the  lower  strata  of  society  ; — he  was  also  in 
confidential  communication  with  men  eminent  for  wealth,  sta- 
tinn.  and  political  repute,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  funds 
necemary  for  the  darker  purposes  of  conspiracy,  into  tb    ■ 
ration  of  which  they  did  not  inquire  ;  and  these  men, 

belonging  like  himself  to  the  Liberal  party,  were  no  hoi  -bl li  d 

democrats.     Most  of  them  were  in  favour  of  constitutional  mo- 
,  ail  of  them  for  forms  of  government  very  different  from 
any  republic  in  which  socialists  or  communists  could  find  them 
ippermost.     Among  these  politicians  were  persons  ara- 
bitious  and  able,  who  in  scheming  for  the  fall  of  tin*  i 
■  i\  t.i  undertake  the  task  of  conducting  I 
tible  with   modern  civilisation  the  revolution  they  were 
.  to  allow  amnb  at  Paris  to  commence.     The  op 

■  ily  suspended  their  designs. 
iuts  of  the  4th  September  mocked  tl 
their  ablest  minds,  and  paralysed  the  action  of  their  moat  ener- 
getic spirits,  will   appear  m   llie  conversation   1  am  aboutto 
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record.    It  takes  place  between  Victor  de  Man  Won  and  the  per- 
sonage to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  letter  written  DO  the 
night  before  the  interview  with  Louvier,  in  which  Victor  hi 
announced  his  intention  of  reappearing  in  Pari*  in  hia  pro] 
name  and  rank.   I  shall  definite  [his  correspondent  as  vagm 
as  possible  ;  let  me  call  him  the  Incognito.     He  may  yet  p' 
so  considerable  a  part  in  the  history  of  France  as  a  potent  re] 
sen  tali  ve  of  the  political  philosophy  of  De  Tocqueville — Hint 
of  Liberal  principles  incompatible  with  the  absolute   po» 
either  of  a  sovereign  or  a  populace,  and  resolute! 
experiments  on   the  foundations  of  civilised  society — that 
would  be  unfair  to  himself  and  his  partisans  if,  in  a  work  li 
this,  a  word  were  said  that  could  lead  malignant  conjecture 
his  identity  with  any  special  chief  of  the  opinions  of  whit' 
here  present  him  only  as  a  type. 

The  Incognito,  entering  Victor's  apartment : — 
"  My  dear  friend,  even  if  I  had  not  received  your  telej_ 
I  should  have  hastened  hither  on  the  news  of  this  astoum 
revolution.     It  is  only  in  Paris  that  such  a   tragedy  could 
followed  by  such  a  farce.     You  were  on  the  spot — a  spectator. 
Explain  it  if  you  can." 

De  Mauleos. — "  I  was  more  than  a  spectator ;  I  was  an 
actor.     Hiss  me — I  deserve  it.     When  the  terrible  news  from 
Sedan  reached  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  stun  and  In* 
wilderment  I  noticed  a  hesitating  timidity  among  all  those  wl 
had  wares  in  their  shops  and  •.•good  coat  on  their  kicks, 
feared  that  to  proclaim  the  Empire  defunct  would  be  to  it 
the  Eed  Republic  with  all  its  paroxysms  of  impnlsh 
all  its  theories  of  wholesale  confiscation.      But  rmc«  it  «;ts  im- 
possible for  the  object  we  had  in  view  to  let  sh]>  I 
of  deposing  the  dynasty  which  stood  in  its  way,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lose  no  time  in  using  the  revolutionary  part    of 
populace  for  that  purpose.     I  assisted  in  doing  so  ;  my  ezi 
is  this — that  in  a  time  of  crisis  a  man  of  action  u, 
to  his  immediate  object,  and  in  so  doing  employ  the 
merits  at  his  command.     I  made,  however,  on..'  i 
ment  which  admits  of  no  excuse.     I  relied  on  all  I  had  ht 
and  all  1  had  observed,  of  the  character  of  Trochu,  and   I 
deceived,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  Ids  admirers,  and 
ptrta  of  the  educated,  dasafts.  olviis," 
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Incognito. — "I  should  have  been  equally  deceived  I  Tro-* 
chu's  conduct  is  a  riddle  that  I  doubt  if  he  himself  can  ever 
solve.  He  was  master  of  the  position;  ha  had  the  military 
force  in  his  hands  if  le  combined  with  Pulikao,  which,  what- 
ever the  jealousies  between  the  two,  it  was  his  absolute  duty  to 
do.     He  had  a  great  prestige * 

De  MaulkoN. — "And  for  the  moment  a  still  greater  popu- 
larity. His  ipse  dixit  could  have  determined  the  wavering  and 
confused  spirits  of  the  population.  I  was  prepared  E 
abandonmeut  of  the  Emperor — even  of  the  Empress  aud  the 
Regency.  But  how  could  I  imagine  that  he,  the  man  of 
moderate  politics,  of  Orleanist io  leanings,  the  clever  writer,  the 
fine  talker,  the  chivalrous  soldier,  the  religions  Breton,  eould 
abandon  everything  that  was  legal,  everything  tin:  could  save 
France  against  the  enemy,  and  1'aris  against  civil  discord  i  that 
he  would  connive  at  the  annihilation  of  lbs  Senate,  of  the.  popu- 
lar Assembly,  of  everj  fonn  of  government  thai  con)  i  be  ■ 
oised  as  legitimate  at  home  or  abroad,  aooept  service  under 
nip-n  whose  doctrines  were  opposed  to  all  his  antecedents,  all 
his  professed  opinions,  and  inaugurate  a  chaos  under  the  name 
of  a  Republic  1" 

iKtxxunro  — "  How,    indeed )      How    suppose    that    the 

MsAWll*]  Assembly,  just  elected  by  a  I  millions 

and  a  half,  could  be  hurried  into  a  conjuring   box,  and    reap- 
pear aa  the  travestie  of  a  Vcnetiiui  oligarchy.  ■  ■ 
a  dozen  of  its  most  unpopular  memben  J    The  sole  excttM  Rn 
Trochu  is,  that  he  deemed  all  other  considerations  insignificant 
compered  with  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  the  united  acti 
the  nation  against  the  invaders.      Out.  if  that  were  his  :. 

monstrous    usurpation  of  power,  he 

did  everything  by  which  tho  desire  could    M   frustrated.      Had 

:   body  composed  of  men  known  and 

esteemed,  elected  by  the  Chambers,  ■  hu  ami 

she  troops  at  hia  back,  there  would  have  been  a  rallying-] it 

lor  the  patriotism  of  the  provinces ;  and  in  the  wise 
i  if  any  constitution   to   succeed  that  Qovernu 

were  chased  from  the  field,  all  partisans — Impel 
,'n-ts,  Orleaniste,  Republicans — would  have  equally  ad- 
Uut  a  democratic  Republic,  ^t»- 
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,  claimed  by  a  Parisian  mob  for  a  nation  in  which  6 
cratic  Kepublicans  are  a  handful,  in  contempt  of  an  Assembly 
chosen  by  the  country  at  large ;  headed  by  men  in  whom  the 
provinces  have  no  trust,  and  for  whom  their  own  representor 
tives  are  violently  cashiered ; — can  you  conceive  such  a.  combi- 
nation of  wet  blankets  supplied  by  the  irony  of  fate  for  the 
extinction  of  every  spark  of  ardour  in  the  population  from 
which  armies  are  to  be  gathered  in  haste,  at  the  beck  of  usur- 
pers they  distrust  and  despise  1  Paris  has  excelled  itself  in 
folly.  Hungering  for  peace,  it  proclaims  a  Government,  which 
has  no  legal  power  to  treat  lor  it  Shrieking  out  for  allies 
among  the  monarchies,  it  annihilates  the  hope  of  obtaining 
them  ;  its  sole  cliance  of  escape  from  siege,  famine  and  bom- 
bardment, is  in  the  immediate  and  impassioned  sympathy  of 
the  provinces ;  and  it  revives  ail  the  grudges  which  the  pro- 
vinces have  long  sullenly  felt  against  the  domineering  preten- 
sions of  the  capital,  and  invokes  the  rural  populations,  which 
comprise  the  pith  and  sinew  of  armies,  in  the  name  of  men 
whom  I  verily  believe  they  detest  still  more  than  thiv  do  the 
Prussians.  Victor,  it  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  his 
country  !     All  beyond  the  hoiw  seems  anarchy  and  ruin." 

"  Not  so  I"  exclaimed  De  Mauleon.  "Everything  conies  to 
him  who  knows  how  to  wait.  Tbe  Empire  is  destroyed  ;  the 
usurpation  that  follows  it  has  no  roots.  It  will  but  serve  to 
expedite  the  establishment  of  such  a  condition  as  we  have  iwdi- 
tated  and  planned- — a  constil  ution  adapted  to  our  age  and  our 
people,  not  based  wholly  on  untried  experimental  taking  the 
best  from  nations  that  do  not  allow  Freedom  and  Order  to  b 
the  sport  of  any  popular  breeze.  From  the  American  Ki-puM 
we  must  borrow  the  only  safeguards  against  the  ficklentss  u 
the  universal  suffrage  which,  though  it  was  madness  to  conce  " 
in  any  ancient  community,  once  conceded  caimot  be  salt 
abolished, — viz.,  the  salutary  law  that  no  article  of  the  ConM 
tulion  once  settled  can  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  B 
thirds  of  the  legislative  body.  By  this  Ian  ».■ 
nence,  and  that  concomitant  love  for  instiiutio 
engendered  by  time  and  custom.  Secondly,  the 
a  senate  on  such  principles  as  may  secure  to  it  in  all  times  i 
danger  a  confidence  and  respect  which  counteract  in  j 
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opinion  the  rashness  and  heat  of  the  popular  assembly.  On 
what  principles  that  senate  should  be  formed,  with  what  func- 
tions invested,  what  share  of  the  executive— especially  in 
foreign  affaire,  declarations  of  war,  or  treaties  of  peace — should 
be  accorded  to  it,  will  no  doubt  need  the  nut  deliberate  care 
of  the  ablest  minds.  But  the  senate  I  thus  sketch  has  alone 
rescued  America  from  the  rashness  of  counsel  incident  to  a 
democratic  Chamber  ;  and  it  is  still  more  essential  to  France, 
with  still  more  favourable  elements  for  its  creation.  From 
England  we  must  borrow  the  great  principle  that  has  alorni 
savtd  lier  from  revolution — that  the  head  of  the  State  MB  fa 
no  wrong.  He  leads  no  armies,  he  presides  over  no  Cabinet, 
All  responsibility  re*ts  with  his  advisers  ;  and  where  Wt  UpMl 
n  administration.  Whether  the 
liea.l  of  the  State  should  have  the  title  of  wvwaigB  Of  president, 

wlnther  he  be  hereditary  or  elected,  is  a  quest  .km  of) rim 

■  possible  now  to  determine;  but  in  dtb 
yon,  that  hereditary  monarchy  is  infin 
t  babita  of  Frenchmen,  to  then  low  of  show  and 
f  honours — and  infinitely  more  preservative  from  ail  thedan- 
whicfa  result  from  constant  elections  to  inch 

:■■  heated,  and  pretenders  to  the  rank  so  numerous 
-than  any  principle  by  which  a  popular  demagogue  or  a  suc- 
il  can  destroy  the  institutions  heia  euctedta  gnafd. 

a  these.  fundamental  doctrine*  For  the  reg atioi 

think  we  an  agreed.     And  I  believe  when  Hie   m 

ives  to  promulpate.  them,  through  an  expounder  of  ■■-. 

■  nd  iliiiii.-.  tree  to  tl 

■■use;  and  in  the  ulti- 
■ 
a  eaeduDValiste  who  would  restore  the  right  divine  ;    Mid  itBl 

ttical  quacks,  who  imagine  that  the  won 
■  1;  v.  (he  ties  of  family,  and  the  rights  of  property  art  errora 
t  variance  with  the  progress  of  society.     ( 
Incuhnito,— "  In  tho  outlines  of  the   policy  you  so  ably 
eartily  concur.     But  if  Franca  is,  I  will  not  say 
rated,  but  to  have  fair  play  " 
.  one  or  two  items  to  the  programme,     France 
io»t  be  saved  from  Paris,  not  by  subterranean  barracks  and 


trains,  the  impotence  of  which  we  see  to-day  with  a  general 
in  command  of  the  military  force,  but  by  conceding  to  France 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  power  now  monopolised  by  Pari*. 
All  thU  system  of  centralisation,  equally  tyrannical  and  cor- 
rupt, must  be  eradicated.  Talk  of  examples  from  America,  of 
which  1  know  little— from  England,  of  which  I  know  much, — 
what  can  we  more  advantageously  borrow  from  England  than 
that  diffusion  of  all  her  mural  ami  social  power  which  forbids 
the  congestion  of  blood  in  one  vital  part  1  Decentralise  !  de- 
centralise !  decentralise  !  will  be  my  incessant  cry,  if  BTCTtlw 
time  comes  when  my  cry  will  be  heard,  France  can  never  be  a 
genuine  France  until  Paris  has  no  more  influence  over  tin-  des- 
tinies of  France  than'  Loudon  lias  over  those  of  England  But 
on  this  theme  I  could  go  on  till  midnight.  Now  to  the  imme- 
diate point :  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  in  this  crisis,  ami 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  yourself! " 

De  Mauleon  put  his  band  to  his  brow,  and  remained  a  few 
moments  silent  and  thoughtful  At  last  he  looked  up  with 
that  decided  expression  of  face  which  was  not  the  least  among 
his  many  attributes  for  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact, 

"  For  you,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  future  depends,  my 
advice  is  brief — have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present.    All  who 
join  this  present  mockery  of  a  Government  will  share  the  ft" 
that  attends  it — a  fall  from  which  one  or  two  of  their  body  mi 
possibly  recover  by  casting  blame  on  their  confrires, — you  nevi 
could.     But  it  is  not  for  you  to  oppose  that  Government  wil 
an  enemy  on  its  march  to  Paris.     You  are  not  a  soldier  ;  mili- 
tary command  is  not  in  your  rule.     The  issue  of  events  is  un- 
certain ;  but  whatever  it  be,  the  men  in  power  cannot  conduct 
a  prosperous  war  nor  obtain  an  honourable  peace.     Hereafter 
you  may  be  the  Deua  ex  tnncki-na.     No  personage  of  that  rank 
and  with  that  mission  appears  till  the  end  of  the  play  :  we  are 
only  in  the  first  act.    Leave  Paris  at  once,  and  abstain  from  all 
action." 

Incognito  (dejectedly).—  "  I  cannot  deny  the  BOUndlMMJ 
your  advice,  though  in  accepting  itl  feel  unutterably  sadden. 
Still,  you,  the  calmest  and  shrewdest  observer  among  i 
friends,  think  there  is  cause  for  hope,  not  despair.     Victor, 
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have  more  than  most  men  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  I  would 
lay  down  life  at  this  moment  with  you.     You  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  I  utter  no  melodramatic  fiction  when  I 

■  it  I  love  my  country  as  a  young  man  loves  the  i 
his  dreams — with  my  whole  mind  and  heart  and  soul !  and  the 
thought  that  I  caouot  now  aid  her  in  the  hour  of  her  mortal 
trial  is — is " 

The  man's  voice  broke  down,  and  he  turned  aside,  veiling  his 
race  with  a  hand  that  trembled. 

Be  MaULEON.— •**  Courage  1 — patience  1       All    Frenchmen 
have  the  first ;  set  them   an  example  they  much  need  in  the 
namd     I,  loo,  love  my  country,  though  I  owe  to  it  little 
enough.  Heaven  knows.     I  suppose  love  of  country  is  inherent 
in  all  who  are  not  Juteriiutionalista.   They  profess  only  to  Ioto 
humanity,  by   which,   if  they  mean  anything  practical,  they 
;  I  rise  in  wages." 

iNCtjCNrro  (rousing  himself,  and  with  a  half-smile). — "Al- 
ways cynical,  Victor — always  belying  yourself-     But  now  that 
i  ou  have  advised  my  course,  what  will  be  your  own  t    Aecom- 
l-eny  me,  and  wait  for  better  times." 

■'  .No.  noble  friend  ;   our  positions  are  different.     Yours  is 
made — mine  yet  to  maki.     But  for  this  war  I  think  I  could 
have  secured  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.     As  I  wtrole  you,  I  found 
that  my  kinsfolk  were  of  much  iofinenos  in  their  dnptrl 
and  that  my  restitution  to  my  socuJ  grade,  ud  the  repute  1 
bad  made  u  an  Orleanist,  inclined  them  to  forget  my  youthful 
errors  and  to  assist    my  career.     But  the  Chamber  ceases  io 
exist.     My  journal  I  shall  drop.   I  cannot  support  the  Govern- 
ment i  it  is  not  a  moment  to  oppose  it.     My  pnident  course  is 
silence." 

1m  m,  mi  ii, — "Bill  is  not  your  journal  essential  to  your  sup- 

"Fortunately  not.     Its  profits  enabled  me 
to  l*y  by  for  the  rainy  day  that  has  come  ;  and   lfavir.  ■;   reim- 
■  von  ud  all   friends  the  sums  necessary  to  start  it,  I 
stand  Blew  <>i  all  debt,  and,  for  my  slender  wants,  a  rich  But 
■      ■                    ■    join, ml  I  should  i't-  1'                                ie  would 
U  no  readers  to  ■  Common  Sense  '  in  this  interval  of  lunacy. 
fltrnrthrirtii.  riming  this  inttrni,  1  trust  u>  other  ways  fur 
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winning  a  name  that  will  open  my  rightful  path  of  ambition 
whenever  we  again  have  a  Legislature  in  which  'Common 
Sense'  tan  be  heard." 

Incoonito. — "  But  how  win  that  name,  silenced  as  a  writer  1  '* 

De  Mauleon. — "  You  forget  that  I  have  fought  in  Algeria. 

In  a  few  days  Paris  will  lie  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  and  then — and 

then,"  he  added,  and  very  quietly  dilated  on  the  renown  of  a 

patriot  or  the  grave  of  a  soldier. 

"  I  envy  you  the  chance  of  either,"  said  the  Incognito  ;  and 
after  a  few  more  brief  words  he  departed,  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  brows,  and  entering  a  hired  carriage  which  he  had  left  at 
the  corner  of  the  quiet  street,  was  consigned  to  the  Station 
du        ■  just  In  time  for  the  next  train. 
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t  crowaM. 


^ICTOR  dressed  and  went  out.  The  streets  were  ci 
IJWj  Workmen  were  everywhere  employed  in  the  childish 
"  "  operation^  removing  all  insignia,  and  obliterating  all 
namea  that  showed  where  an  empire  had  existed.  One  greasy 
citizen,  mounted  on  a  ladder,  was  effacing  the  words  "  Boule- 
vard llaussmau,"  and  substituting  for  Haussiuan,  '■  1 
Hugo." 

Suddenly  De  Mauleon  came  on  a  group  of  blouses,  inters 
spewed  with  women  holding  babies  and  ragged  boys  holding 
stones,  collected  round  a  well-dressed  slender  man,  at  whom 
they  were  hooting  and  gesticulating,  with  menaces  of  doing 
something  much  worse.  By  an  easy  effort  of  his  strong  fratu 
the  Vicomte  pushed  his  way  through  the  tormentors,  and  gave 
his  arm  to  their  intended  victim. 

"  Monsieur,  allow  me  to  walk  home  with  you." 
Therewith    the  shrieks  and  shouts  and  gesticulations   in- 
creased.    "Another  impertinent !     Another  traitor!     Drown 
him  1     Drown  them  both  !     To  the  Seine  !     To  the  Seine  ! 
A  burly  fellow  rushed  forward,  and  the  w.t  made  a  plunging 


The  outstretched  arm  of  Dc  Mauleon  kept  the  ring 
i*  .U  bay.  •'  Mes  mfaru," -cried  Victor,  witli  a  calm  clear 
"  I  am  not  an  Imperialist  Many  of  you  have  read  the 
*  signed  Pierre  Firmin,  written  against  ihe  tyrant  Bona- 
parte when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  I  am  Pierre 
Finals — make  way  for  me."  Probably  not  one  in  the  crowd 
bad  ever  read  a  word  written  by  Pierre  Finnin,  nor  even  heard 
of  the  name.  But  they  did  not  like  to  owu  ignorance:  and 
that  burly  fellow  did  not  like  to  encounter  that  arm  of  iivn 
which  touched  his  throat.  So  lie  cried  out,  "  Oh  !  if  you  are 
the  great  Pierre  Finnin,  that  alters  the  case.  Make  way  for 
the  patriot  Pierre  I "  "But,"  thriekedt  virago,  throating  btf 
baby  into  Dc  Mau)6on't  fitoe,  "tin1  other  \i  tin:  Iinji.-i  i;.' 
capitalist,  the  vile  Duplessis.  At  least  we  will  have  him." 
Dc  MlUaion  suddenly  snatched  the  baby  from  her,  and  said, 
with  imperturbable  good  temper,  "  Exchange  of  prisoner*  I  I 
e  man,  and  I  keep  the  baby." 
No  one  who  does  not  know  the  humours  of  a  Parisian  mob 
can  comprehend  the  suddenness  of  popular  change,  or  the 
magical  mastery  over  crowds  which  is  effected  by  quiet  •OUlUe 
and  a  ready  joke.  The  group  was  appeased  at  once.  Even  the 
vir.tgo  laughed  ;  and  when  De  Mauleon  restored  the  infant  to 
r  arms,  with  a  gold  piece  thrust  into  its  tiny  clasp,  she  eyed 
1  gold,  and  cried,  "  God  bless  you,  citizen-!  "  The  two  gen 
men  made  their  way  safely  now. 

"  M.  de  Mauleou,"  said  Uuplessis,  "I  know  not  how  to  thank 
u.  Without  your  seasonable  aid  I  should  have  been  in  gnat 
ingeroflife;  and — would  you  beiieve  ill — the  woman  who 
nottnead  and  set  the  mob  on  me  was  one  of  the  objects  of  a 
arity  which  I  weekly  dispense  to  the  poor." 
■  Of  course  I  believe  that.  At  the  Ked  clubs  no  crime  is 
e  denounced  than  that  of  charity.  It  is  the  'fraud  agaiatt 
litf— a  vile  trick  of  the  capitalist  to  save  to  himself  the 
iiillions  he  ought  to  share  with  all  by  giving  a  sou  la  ■me. 
Meanwhile  take  my  advice,  M.  Duplessis,  and  quit  Pans  with 
your  young  daughter.  This  is  no  place  for  rich  Imperialist*  at 
prates  l." 

"  I  perceived  that  before  to-day's  adventure.     1  distrust  the 
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looks  of  my  very  servants,  and  shall  depart  with  Valerie  this 
evening  for  Bretagne." 

"  Ah !  I  heard  from  Louvier  ihat  you  propose  to  pay  off  his 
mortgage  on  Rochebriant,  and  make  yourself  Bole  proprietor  «f 
my  young  kinsman's  property." 

»"I  trust  you  only  believe  half  what  yon  hear.     I  mean  to 
save  Kochebriant  from  Louvier,  and  consign  it,  free  of  charge, 
to  your  kinsman,  as  the  dot  of  his  bride,  my  daughter." 
"  I  rejoice  to  learn  such  good  news  for  the  head  of  my  house. 
But  Alain  himself — is  he  not  with  the  prisoners  at  war  i  " 

*'  No,  thank  Heaven.  He  went  forth  an  officer  of  a  regiment 
of  Parisian  Mobile* — went  full  of  sanguine  confidence  ;  he  came 
back  with  his  regiment  in  mournful  despondency.  The  undis- 
f  cipline  of  his  regiment,  of  the  Parisian  Mobiles  generally,  ap- 
pears incredible.  Their  insolent  disobedience  to  their  officers, 
their  ribald  scoffs  at  their  general — oh,  it  is  sickening  to  speak 
of  it !  Alain  dttth  irished  himself  by  repressing  a  mutiny, 
and  is  honoured  by  a  signal  compliment  from  the  commander 
in  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Palikao.  But  Palikao  is  no- 
body now.  Alain  has  already  been  sent  into  Bretagne,  com- 
missioned  to  assist  in  organizing  a  corps  of  Mobiles  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Trochu,  as  you  know,  is  a  Breton.  Alain  U  con- 
fident of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Bretons.  What  will  Louvier 
do  )  He  is  an  arch  Republican  is  he  pleased  now  he  has 
got  what  he  wanted  ? " 

"  I  suppose  he  is  pleased,  for  he  is  terribly  frightened.  Fright 
is  one  of  the  great  enjoyments  of  a   Parisian      Good  day. 

^Your  path  to  your  hotel  is  clear  now.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  Alain." 
De  Mauleon  continued  his  way  through  streets  sometimes 
deserted,  sometimes  thronged.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fine  de  Ftorentin  he  encountered  the  brothers  Vandeiaar  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm. 
"'  Ha,  De  Mauleon  !"  cried  Engucrrand ;  "what  is  the  1 
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"  1  can  t  goose.    .Nobody  kuows  at  Paris  how  soon  a  _    _ 
swallows  up  another.     Saturn  here  is  always  devouring  one  or 
other  of  his  children." 


"  Tliej  say  tli at  Vim, y   iif'tf  i-  a  most  masterly  retreat,  is  al- 
most (it  mirgntes  with  PC  ftO 

"And  thw  daj  twelvei tJb   wt  may  know  what  ha  dosi 

with  (hup." 

■:,1,  who  seemed  absorbed  in 
hiked  before  the  hotel  in  which  thi  I  lini  lodged, 

and  with  a  nod  to  hi*  brother,  ud  a  polite,  ifnot  oardi  J  wkv 
tat  ion  to  Victor,  entered  the  pork  ee 

"Your  brother  seems  out  of  spirits. —  a  planning  Mmirut  to 
rproaiioua  mirth  with  which  Pariaiana  wi  I 
■ 

now,  ia  lii'cply  reliriooa     He  regards  thn 

defeat  we  have  sustained,  and  the  peril  that  threatens  us,  as  lh« 

::.  justly  incurred  by  our  sius 

Poria    hi  vain   my  father  reminds  hira  of 

Voltaire's  story,  in  which   the  slii]i  piee  down  with  a  I 

!.      In  order  to  punish    tbe    f'-fon,  the  honest  folks  are 
^^■piHl" 

"  Is  your  father  going  to  remain  on  board  the  ibrp,  and  ahara 
of  the  other  honest  folks  I " 

"  P«3«  Ute,        Be  18  Oil'    tO    I  »U-I.ip*-   fur    -■,'■■  i!  !,.::■■  II,-    ■■■■,■. 

u  grown  so  .ti  rt    rii  ■  ember,  that  it 

-on  1 1  in  foi  the  feel  of  the  unwashed    >k  wished  my  motln-r 

f  him  ;  but  she  replies,  *  No  ;  there  are  already  too 

any  wounded  not  to  need  plenti  ol  niiraea,'     She  is  assisting 

.1  society  of  ladii  -  in  aid  ol  I 
"  e  K*>ul.  she  ie  devout,  but  she  h.is  ii"t  hi=  -'h«-i  -ntmir.   SHU. 
s  superstitions  are  the  natural  reaction  of  n  aingshu 
nid  pan  nature  from  the  frivolity  and  corruption  which,  when 
ineaded  wrM  up  together  with  a  slice  of  sarcasm,  Paris  calls  phi- 

"  And  what,  my  dear  Engue.rrand,  do  you  propose  to  do  t" 
'•  That  depends  on  whethei  we  are  really  besieged.     If  so,  of 
>urse  I  become  a  soldier." 
"  I  hope  not  o  Nali.mal  Guardt" 

"I  care  not  in  w'.iat  .i.imel  6gb(,  so  that  I  fight  for  France." 

As   Enguemuid  said  these  simple  words,  Ida    whole  couiite- 

i  changed.  The  crest  rose  ;  the  eyes  spark  lid  ;  the 

r  and  delicate  beauty  which   had   made  him  the  darling  of 
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women  ■  the  joyous  swcetuees  oi  expression  ud  dainty  grace 
of  high  breeding  which  made  him  the  most  popular  companion 
to  men, — were  exalted  in  a  masculine  nobleness  of  aspect,  from 
which  a  painter  might  have  taken  hint*  for  a  study  of  the  yonng 
Achilles  separated  tor  ever  from  effeminate  companionship  at 
the  sight  of  the  weapons  of  war.  De  Mauleon  gazed  on  him 
admiringly.  We  have  seen  that  he  shared  the  sentiments 
uttered — had  resolved  on  the  same  course  of  action.  But  it  was 
witli  the  tempered  warmth' of  a  man  who  seeks  to  divest  his 
thoughts  and  his  purpose  of  the  ardour  of  romance,  and  who, 
in  serving  his  country,  calculates  on  the  gains  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion. Nevertheless  he  admired  in  Enguerrand  the  image  of  his 
own  impulsive  and  fiery  youth. 

"And  you.  I  pre?  nine,"  resumed  Enguerrand,  "  will  fight  toe, 
but  rather  wiLh  pen  than  with  sword  V 

"Penswill  now  only  be  dipped  inred  ink,  and  common -sens* 
never  writes  in  that  colour  ,  as  for  the  sword,  I  have  passed  tie 
dgcof  forty-five,  at  which  military  service  halts.  But  if  some 
experience  in  m;  lvp  service,  some  knowledge  of  the  art  by  which 
'    sill  be  dec       ' 


pressed  by  way  of  establishing  lUo  liberty  of  the  press. 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  people  of  Franco  should  have  soms 
choice  in  the  form  of  their  government" 

my  poor  Savarin,"  said  Victor  ; 
"I  wonder  your  printing-office  baa  not  been  pulled  down.  We 
are  now  at  the  moment  when  wise  men  hold  their  tongues." 

"  Perhaps  so,  M.  de  Hanleon.  It  might  have  been  wiser  for 
all  of  us,  you  as  well  as  myself,  if  we  had  nut  allowed  our 
tongues  to  be  so  free  before  this  moment  arrived.  .  We  live  to 
learn;  and  if  we  ever  have  what  may  be  called  a  passable  govern- 
ment again,  in  which  we  may  say  pretty  much  what  we  like. 
there  is  oue  thing  I  will  not  do — I  will  not  undermine  that  go- 
vernment, without  seeing  a  verj  clear  way  to  the  government 
that  is  to  follow  it.     What  say  you,  Pierre  ffraia  I " 

'•  Frankly,  1  say  that  I  deserve  your  rebuke,"  answered  Do 
Manleon,  thoughtfully.  "  But,  of<  out  k  you  are  going  to  take 
or  tend  \1  tdame  Savarin  out  of  Paris  1" 

"Certainly.  We  nave  made  a  very  pleasant  party  for  our 
begin    ■  ■  irleye.    Morley  in 

terribly  disgusted.  A  Red  Republican  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  '  American,  we  have  a  republic  as  well  as 
von.'  "Pretty  much  you  know  about  republics,'  growled 
Hot-ley  ;  '  a  French  republic  is  as  much  like  ours  a-  n  babuunis 
like  a  man.'  On  which  the  Red  roused  the  mob,  who  dragged 
the  Arm  ■  ilion  of  the  Nation.'!  I 

where    lie   "a*    accused   ■■: 

lilii ;j  about   the  sanctity  of  the  star*  and 

iped  wil.li  a  J.'piiuiainl.iiud  caution  how  to  behave 
i  in  future.      So  he  .(nits  a  city  in  which  there  no  longer 
of  speech.     My  wife  Imped  to  induce  Mademui- 
v  ii..  ,  I  grieve  to  -■>-■- 
know  ■■■  ■  .  .  .  and  bia 

iat  thesi    Red  clubs  and  his  own  vanity 
may  have  upon  his  excitable  temperament  if  the  influi 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  be  withdrawn,  ' 
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"  How  could  a  creature  so  exquisite  as  Tsaura  Cicogna  ever 
find  fascination  in  Gustave  Kameaul"  exclaimed  Enguerrand. 

"A  woman  like  her,"  answered  De  Mauleon,  "always  finds 
a  fascination  in  self-sacrifice." 

"  I  think  you  divine  the  truth,"  said  Savarin,  rather  mourn- 
fully. "  But  I  must  hid  you  goodbye.  May  we  live  to  shake 
hands  reunis  sous  dcs  miillwrg  auspices." 

Here  Savarin  hurried  oft",  and  the  other  two  men  stmlW  into 
the  Champs  Elysees,  which  were  crowded  with  low 
and  careless,  as  if  there  had  been  no  disaster  at  Sedan,  no  over- 
throw of  an  empire,  no  enemy  on  its  road  to  Paris. 

In  fact,  the  Parisians,  at  once  the  most  incredulous  and  ths 
most  credulous  of  all  populations,  believed  that  the  Prussians 
would  never  be  so  impertinent  as  to  come  in  sight  of  the  gates. 
Something  would  occur  to  stop  them  1  The  King  had  decund 
he  did  not  war  on  Frenchmen,  but  on  the  Emperor:  the  Em- 
peror gone,  the  war  was  over.  A  democratic  Republic 
instituted.  A  horrible  thing  in  its  way.  it  is  tine  ;  but  hta 
eould  the  Pandotir  tyrant  brave  the  infection  of  democra  " 
doctrines  among  his  own  barbarian  armies  I  Were  not  placa 
addressed  to  our  "  German  brethren,"  posted  upon  the  walls  ol 
Paris,  exhorting  the  Pandours  to  fraternise  with  their  fellas 
creatures  1  Was  not  Victor  Hugo  going  to  publish  "  a  letter  U 
the  German  people  1 "  Had  not  Jules  Favre  gracious  I j  otfere 
peace,  with  the  assurance  "  that  France  would  not  cede  a  stone 
of  her  fortresses — an  inch  of  her  territory  I  She  would  pankn 
the  invaders,  and  not  march  upon  Berlin  !"  To  all  these,  and 
many  more  such  inconlestiiblc  proofs  that  the  idea  of  a  si 
was  moonshine,  did  Enguerrand  and  Victor  listen  as  tfaevjoj 
group  after  group  of  their  fellow-countrymen :  nor  did  F 
cease  to  harbour  such  pleasing  illusions,  amusing  itself  i 
piously  laving  crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Strasbourg 
.-v,i\:ini-r  "  i hey  would  be  worthy  of  their  Alsatian  brethren, 
till  on  the  19th  of  September  the  last  telegram  was  received 
and  Paris  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  ii 
line  of  the  Prussian  invaders.  "Tranquil  and  t.  , 
Victor  Hugo,  "she  awaits  the  invasion  1     A  volcano  needs  D 
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CHAPTER  X1L 

X-TAyTE  left  Graham  Vane  slowly  recovering  from  the  attack 
*\£\p      of  fever  which  had  arrested  his  journey  to  Berlin  in 
"*          quest  of  the  Count  von  ttinlesheim.  He  was,  however, 
saved  the  prosecution  ol  that  journey,  and  his  direction  turned 
buck  to  France  by  a  German  BaWB[ianiT  which  informed  him 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  at  Rheims,  and  that  the  Count 
von  Riidesheim  was  among  the  eminent  personages  ntbund 
there  troond  thair  sovereign,     (si  mi                          oar  with 
the  kindly  doctor  who  attended  him.  1                            nea  that 
this  German  noble  hold  ■  high  command  in  the  German  armies, 
and  bore  a  no  less  distinguished  reputation  H                            1 
counsellor  than  he  had  earned  as  a  military  chief.     As  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  travel,   and  indeed  before  the  good  doctor  sanc- 
tioned his  departure,  Graham  took  his  way  to  Bheuns,   uneer- 
tain,  however,  whether  the  Count  would  still  bo found  there, 
I  spare  the  details  of  his  journey,  interesting  as  they  were.    On 
reaching  the  famous,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Legitimists  tho  sacred 
city,  the  Englishman  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  house, 
not  far  From  the  cathredal,  in  which  the  Count  ran  Rod 
had  takeu  his  temporary  abode.     Walking  toward  it  frou  the 
small  hotel    in  which  he  had  been  lucky  enough,  to  find  a  room 
disengaged—  slowly,  for  he  was  still  feeble — he  was  ton 
the  quiet  conduct  of  the  German  soldier*,  end,  acre  in  U 
pearance,  the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  streets.     Indeed  there  was 
an  air  of  festive  gaiety  aboiil  the  place,  aa  is  an  English  < 
which  some  popular  regime 
thronged   the  sho] 

. 
laughed  at  their  Preach  and  Mushed  at  their  compliments  ;  and 
in  their  good-humoured,      >in  what   baahfol  cheerinees,  there 
was  no  trace  ol  the  insolence  of  conquest. 

But  as  Graham  n eared  the  |>  redacts  of  the  cathedral  his  ear 
caught  a  grave  and  solemn  um-dc,  which  he  at  first  eupp. 
come  from  within  the  buildup      But  m  he  paused  atw  looked 
round,  be  saw  a  group  of  the  German  military,  on  whose  ital- 

wart  forma  and  fair  manly  earnest  faces  the  setting  sun  cast  its 
calm  lingering  rays.  They  were  chanting,  in  voices  not  loud 
but  deep,  Luther's  majestic  hymn,  "Aim  dttnket  al/e  Ootl"  The 
chant  awed  even  the  r  1  lIlhi-'I  beggar  boys  who  hail  followed  the 
English  man,  as  they  followed  Any  stranger,  would  have  followed 
King  William  himself,  whining  tor  alms.  "  What  a  type  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  nations  !  "  thought  Graham  ; 
"  the  Marseillaise,  and  Luther's  Hymn  !  "  While  thua  medi- 
tating and  listening,  a  man  in  a  general's  uniform  caau  slowly 
out  of  the  cathedral,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  hie  back, 
and  his  head  bent  slightly  downwards.  He,  too,  paused  on 
hearing  the  hymn  ;  then  unclasped  his  hand  and  beckoned  to 
one  of  the  officers,  to  whom  approaching  he  whispered  a  word 
or  two,  and  passed  on  towards  the  Episcopal  palace,  The  hymn 
hushed,  and  the  singers  quietly  dispersed.  Graham  divined 
rightly  that  the  general  had  thought  a  hymn  thanking  the  God 
of  battles  might  wound  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vanquished  city — not,  however,  that  any  of  them  were  likely 
to  understand  the  language  in  which  the  thanks  were  uttered. 
Graham  followed  the  measured  steps  of  the  general,  whose 
hands  were  again  clasped  behind  his  back— the  musing  habit  of 
Von  Moltke,  as  it  had  been  of  Napoleon  the  First. 

Continuing  his  way,  the  Englishman  soon  reached  the  house 
in  which  the  Count  vou  Rmlesheim  was  lodged,  and  sending  in 
his  card,  was  admitted  at  once  through  an  anteroom  in  which 
sate  two  young  men,  subaltern  otlieera,  apparently  employed  in 
draughting  maps,  into  the  pn  sence  of  the  Count. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Graham,  after  the  first  conventional  sa- 
lutation, "  if  I  interrupt  yon  for  a  moment  or  so  in  the  midst 
of  events  so  grave,  on  a  matter  that  must  seem  to  yon  very 
trivial." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  Count,  "  there  is  nothing  so  trivial  in 
this  world  but  what  there  will  be  some  one  to  whom  it  Is  im- 
portant.    Say  how  I  can  serve  you," 

"  I  think,  M.  !e  Coiute,  that  you  received  in  your^honsehold, 
s  teacher  or  governess,  a  French  lady,  Madame  Marigny." 

"  Yes.  I  remember  her  well— a  very  handsome  woman.  My 
wife  and  daughter  took  great  interest  in  her.     She  was  married 

t  of  my  house." 
Exactly— and  to  wkm  i " 


"  An  Italian  of  good  birth,  who  was  then  employed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  Borne  minor  post,  anil  iitbMquently 
promoted  to  a  better  one  in  the  Italian  dominion,  which  then 
btlmgad  to  the  f louse  of  Hapsburg,  after  which  we  lost  sight 
>f  him  and  his  wife." 
"  An  Italian — what  was  his  name  1 " 
"  Ludovico  Cicogna." 

"  Cicogna  !  "  exclaimed  Graham,  turning  very  pale.  "  Are 
you  sure  that  was  the  name  1  " 

"  Certainly,  He  was  a  cadet  of  a  very  noble  house,  tud 
disowned  by  relations  Wo  patriotic  to  forgive  htm  fur  uaeptJBg 
imployment  under  the  Austrian  Government." 

"  Can  you  not  give  roe  the  address  of  the  place  in  Italy  to 

diich  In,  was  transferred  on  leaving  Austria  1 " 

"  No  ;  but  if  the  information  be  necessary  to  you,  it  can  he 

obtained  easily  at  Milan,  where  the  head  of  the  family  resides, 

Or  indeed  in  Vienna,  through  any  ministerial  bureau." 

"  Pardon  me  one  or  two  questions  more.     Had  I 

any  children  by  a  former  husband  1" 

it  I  know  of;  I  never  heard  so.     Sign 

was  a  widower,  and  had,  if  I  remember  right,  children  by  Ms 

first  wife,  who  was  also  a  Frenchwoman.     Before  he  obtained 

i  iria,  he  resided,  I  believe,  in  France.     I  do  not 

remember  how  many  children  he  had  by  his  first  wife.     I  never 

aaw  them.     Our  acquaintance  began  at  the  baths  of  Topliti, 

where  he  saw  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  Madame  Marigny. 

After  their  marriage  they  went,  to  his  post,  which  was  some. 

where,  1  think,  in  the  Tyrol.     We  saw  no  more  of  them ;  bt;l 

BJ  Wife  and  daughter  Kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Sis- 

nora  Cicogna  for  a  short  time.     It  ceased  altogether  when  she 

Mnovfid  into  Italy," 

le  not  even  know  if  the  Signer*  is  still  livingl" 

btliband,  I  am  told,  is  dead." 
"  Indeed  1     I  am   concerned   to  hear  it     A  good  looking, 
a  man.     I  fear  he  must  have  lost  all  income  when 
the  Austrian  dominions  passed  to  the  House  of  Savoy." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  iu formation.  J  can  detain  yon  ne 
longer,"  said  Graham,  rising. 
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"  Nay,  I  am  not  very  busy  at  this  moment ;  but  I  fear  we 
Germans  have  plenty  of  work  on  our  hands." 

"  I  had  hoped  that,  now  the  French  Emperor,  against  whom 
your  King  made  war,  was  set  aside,  his  Prussian  Majesty  would 
make  peace  with  the  French  people. 

"  Most  willingly  would  he  do  so  if  the  French  people  would 
let  him.  But  it  must  be  through  a  French  Government  legally 
chosen  by  the  people.  And  they  have  chosen  none  1  A  mob 
at  Paris  sets  up  a  provisional  administration,  that  comment 
,by  declaring  that  it  will  not  give  tip  '  an  inch  of  its  terril 
nor  a  stone  of  its  fortresses.'  No  terms  of  peace  can  be  m 
with  such  men,  holding  such  talk."  After  a  few  words 
over  the  state  of  public  affairs — in  which  Graham  ejepi 
the  English  side  of  affairs,  which  was  all  for  generosity  to  too 
vanquished;  ami  the  Count  argued  much  more  ably  on  the 
German,  which  was  all  for  security  against  the  aggressions  of 
a  people  that  would  not  admit  its«lf  to  be  vanquished, — the 
short  interview  closed. 

As  Graham  at  night  pursued  his  journey  to  Vienna,  then 
came  into  his  mind  Laura's  song  of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman. 
Had  he,  too,  been  blind  to  the  image  on  the  rock  1     Wu 
possible  that  all  the  while  he  had  been  resisting  the  impuh 
his  heart,  until  the  discharge  of  the  mission  entrusted  to 
freed  his  choice  ami  decided  his  fortunes,  the  very  person 
whom  he  was  in  search  had  been  be  lore  iiim,  then  to  be  for 
ever  won,  lost  to  him  now  for  ever?   Could  Isaura  Cicogna  be  the 
child  of  Louise  Duval  by  Richard  King  ?     She  could  not  have 
been  her  child  by  Cicogna  :  the  dates  forbade  that 
Isaitra  must  have  been  five  years  old  when  Louise  married 
Italian. 

Arrived  at  Milan,  Graham  quickly  ascertained  thnt  the 
to  which  Ludovico  Cicogna  had  been  removed  was  in  Veroi 
and  that  he  had  there  died  eight  years  ago.  Nothing  was 
be  learned  as  to  his  family  or  his  circumstances  at  tin  lime 
bis  death.  The  people  of  whose  history  we  know  the  least 
the  relations  we  refuse  to  acknowledge.  Graham  continued 
journey  to  Verona.  There  he  found  on  inquiry  that  the  Ci 
lias  had  occupied  an  apartment  in  a  house  which  stood  at 
eutskirts  of  the  town,  and  had  been  since  pulled  down  to 
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y  for  some  public  improvements.     But  his  closest  inquiries 
mid  gain  him  no  satisfactory  answers  to  the  all -important 
cations  as  to  Ludovico  Cieogna'a  family.      Ba  p  liti.nl  alien- 
00  from  tin-  Italian  cause,  which  was  nowhere  DUN  ■ 
wused  than  at  Verona,  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular, 
u  visited  at  no  Italian  houses.     Such  society  as  he  had  was 
mfiued  to  the  Austrian  military  within  the  Quadrilateral  or 
:  Venice,  to  which  city  ha  made  frequent  excursions  ;  was  said 
to  lead,  there  a  free  ami  gay  life,  vary  displeasing  to  the  Signer*, 
whom  In!  left  in  Verona.     She  was  bill  little  Bees,  and  faintly 
riniii'inliiTiji.i  as  very  handsome  and  pi-uud-iixikitig.     Yea,  then 
mn  children— a  girl,  and  a  hoy  several  years  jri 
the  girl ;  but  whether  she  was  the  child  of  the  S 
former  marriage,  or  whether  the  Sigtiora  was  only  the  ilnld's 
■tapmotlker,  no  one  could  say.     The  usual  clue  in  Mich  doahtfid 
matters,  obtainable  through  servants,  was  here  mining.     Ths 
Cicognas  bad  only  kept  two  servants,  and  both  were  Austrian 
subjects,  who  had  long  left  the  country,— their  very  names  for- 
gottetL 

Graham  now  called  to  mind  the  Englishman   Salty,    for 
whom  Isaura  had  such  grateful  affection,  as  supplying  to  licr 
■  her  father.    This  must  have  been  the  Englishman 
whom  Louise  Duval  had  married  after  Cicugna's   death.     It 
would  bo  no  difficult  task,  surely,  to  ascertain  where  he  hod 
:'  isj  enough  to  ascertain  all  that  Graham  wanted   to 
I -aura  herself,  if  a  letter  could  reach  her.     But,  as 
he  knBw  by  the  journals,  Paris  was  now  invested — cut  off  from 
all  communication    with   the   world   beyond.     Too   irritable, 
:in\i'.ii\  and  impatient,  to  wait  for  the  cloae  of  the  siege,  though 
he  never  suspected  it  could  last  so  long  as  it  did,  he  hastened 
in!  there  learned  through  the  Hritish  consul  that 
the  Iftte  Mr.  Selby  was  a  learned  antiquarian,  an  I 
general  scholar,  a  famitico  in  music,  a  DUD  of  gentle  temper 
iied  manners;  had  at  one  time  lived  much  at  Ven- 
ice :  after  his  marriage  «ritb  the  Signer*  Cieogna,  he  had  taken 
up  liis  abode  near  Florence.     To  flureno    Graham  now  went, 
the  rill*  on  the  skirts  of  Fiesole  at  which  Mr.  Bcllty 
ided,     The  peasant  who  had   ■ 
sharehohlir  in  th<  tad  Bgs,  wm  still,  with  hie 
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wife,  living  on  the  place.     Both  man  and  wife  remembered  Hm 
JwUsr,  will ;  spoke  of  liiin  with  great  affection,  of  bit  irifo  with 
great  dislike.     They  said  her  manners  were  very  hi 
temper  very  violent;  that  she  leil  the  higlf-st  a  very  unhappy 
life  ;  that  lliere  were  a  girl  and  a  boy,  both  hers  i  g 
marriage  ;  but  when  closely  questioned  whether  they  were  eun 
that  the  e.irl  whs  the  Nignora's  child  by  the  former  husband,  <■ 
whether  she  was  not  the  child  of  that  husband  by  a  fori 
wife,   they   could  not  tell;  they   could   only   Bay    thai 
were  called  by  the  same  name— C'itogna  ;  that  the  boy  was 
Sigilora'f  favourite — that  indeed  she  seemed  wrapt  up  in  htm 
thai  he  died  of  a  rapid  decline  a  few  month*  after  I 
had  hired  the  plate,  and  that  aliori  ly  after  his  death  theSignoi 
left  the  place,  and  never  returned  to  it ;  that  it  was  little  nrnr 
than  a  year  that  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  befoV 
final  separation  took  place.     The  girl  remained  with  Mr  Sdt£ 
who  cherished  and  loved  her  as  his  own  child.     Her  I  In  i.-i 
name  was  Isaura,  the  boy's  I.uigi.     A  few  years  later, 
Selby  left  the  villa,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  they  heard  I 
had  died.     They  could  give  no  information  as  to  what  had  fc 
cone  of  his  wife.     Since  the  death  of  her  boy  that  lady  h 
become  very  much  changed— her  spirits  quite  broken,  no  foni^ 
violent.     She  would  sit  alone  and  weep  bitterly.     The  onl 
person  out  of  her  family  she  would  receive  was  1 1  i 
the  boy's  death  she  had  never  seen  the  priest,  nor  been  know: 
to  attend  divine  service.  , 

"  Was  the  priest  living  J " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  he  had  been-  dead  two  years.  A  most  excellent 
man — a  saint,"  said  the  peasant's  wife. 

"  Good  priests  are  like  good  women,"  said  the  peasant,  drily  ; 
"there  are  plenty  of  them,  but  they  are  all  under  ground." 

On  which  remark  the  wife  tried  to  box  bis  ears.  The  covla- 
dino  had  become  a  freethinker  since  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.     His  wife  remained  a  good  Catholic 

Said  the  peasant  as,  escaping  from  his  wife,  he  walked  into 
the  high  road  with  Graham,  '  My  belief,  Eteiittua,  ts,  that  the 
priest  did  all  the  mischief." 

"What  mischief  1" 

"  Persuaded  the  Signora  to  leave  her  huiband.     Tb»  /up 
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was  not  a  Catholic.     I   heard  the  priest  call   him   a  heretic. 

Ari.l  tht  Padre,  irhoi  thong] t  so  bad  as  6ome  of  bis  cloth, 

■  perhapt  b«  al  foi  I 

it  should  part  company  with  ;i  hitctii/n  person.  I  can't  say 
for  sure,  but  I  think  that  was  it.  The  Pmn  teemed  to  ttiimij.h 
shen  Hn-  Signora  m 

Graham  mused  Tin-  peasant's  roppoeition  iraa  not  improb- 
able. A  woman  Men  as  Louise  I  nival  appeared  to  bo — of 
vehement  paaenMU  ami  ill  regulated  mind— wu  just  one  of 
ili'v.r  who,  in  a  moment  of  treat  sorrow,  and  estranged  Frott 

■.-.  feel,  IV gh  bul    ■ 

I  of  ■  religion,  and,  ever  in  extremes,  puss  at  once 
frtini  imliilVienrism  into  snjie r*t.itii>n. 

Arrived  at  Naples,  Graham  board  Utile  of  Selbj  except,  as  a 

ise,  whose  only  distraction  from   books  was  the 

he  heard  much  of  laanra  ;  of  the  kindness 

tame  lie  Giaiitmesnil  had  shown  to  her,   when   left 

by  Belby*a  death  alone  in  the  world  ;  of  the  interest  which  the 

fnandahip  and   the  warm  eulogies  of  one  so  eminent  as  the 

h  write:  had  created  for  Isaura  in  (he  artistic  circles; 

"ii  hfi'  ii|i]ieamMethervwet,  her  universal 

genius.  Inui  made  in  that  society,  and  tie  brilliant  hopes  of  ha 

Btibseijui  m  career  on  ■'  .■■    had  for t.     No 

■  ■■;■  thing  oi  hi  r  mother  ,  i       ne  entertained  a  doubt 
thai  Eaaara  was  by  birth  a  Cioogna.     Graham  eonld  not  learn 
v.  bereabouta  of  Madame  de  Greatmeenll,     She  bail 
S  solos,  end  bad  been  last  beard  of  at  Genoa;  was 
nned  to   France  a  little  before   the   war. 
idem  ■ 
The  simples!  mode  of  obtaining  antbentio  information  whe- 
ther [smura  was  Hie  daughter  ■■ 

ely,  by  registration  of  her  birth— failed  bum;  became, 
■  ;  said,  hia  tii-t  »  ife  was  a  Pre 
had  been  bom  some*  here 

i  the  first  wife,  who 
I  Italy,  nor  had  even  heard  what  was  her 

meanwhile,  wan  not  awaie  that  Isaura  was  still  in 

•  lwoi«g*d  city,  whether  or  nut  already  married  U  titulars 


j  large  a  number  of  the  women  hud  quitted  Paris 
before  the  siege  began,  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  she 
among  them.     He  heard  through  an  American  that  the 
leys  Lad  gone  lo  England   before  the  Prussian   iuvestmei 
perhaps  Isaura  had  gone  with  them.     He  wrote  to  Mr-.  Hflfll 
enclosing  his  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Court  of  St.  James's,  and  while  still  at  Naples  received 
answer.     It  was  short,  and  malignantly  bitter.     "  Both  mp 
and  Madame  Savarin,  backed  by  Signora  Venoata,  earnes 
entreated  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  to  quit  Paris,  to  accompany 
us  to  England.     Her  devotion  to  her  affianced  husband  would 
not  permit  her  to  listen  to  us.     It  is  only  ata  Englishman  who 
could  suppose  Isaura  Cicogua  to  be  one  of  those  women  who 
do  not  insist  on  sharing  the  perils  of  those  they  love.     You 
ask  whether  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Cicogua  by  his 
former  marriage,  or  of  his  second   wife  by  him.     I   cannot 
answer.     I  don't  even   know  whether  Signor  Cicogua  ever 
had  a  former  wife.     Isaura  Cicogna  never  spoke  to  me  of 
her  parents.      Permit  me  to  ask  what  business  is  it  of  your* 
now  1     Is  it  the  English  pride  that  makes  you  wish  to  learn 
whether  on  both  sides  she  is  of  noble  family  1     How  can  tl 
discovery  alter  your  relations  towards  the  affianced  bride 
another!" 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Graham  quitted  Naples,  and  shortly 
afterwards  found  himself  at  Versailles.  He  obtained  permission 
to  establish  himself  there,  though  the  English  were  by  no 
means  popular.  Thus  near  to  Isaura,  thus  sternly  separated 
from  her,  Graham  awaited  the  close  of  the  siege.  Few  among 
those  at  Versailles  believed  that  the  Parisians  would  endure  it- 
much  longer.  Surely  they  would  capitulate  before  the  bom- 
bardment, which  the  Germans  themselves  disliked  to  contem- 
plate as  a  last  resource,  eould  commence. 

In  his  own  mind  Graham  was  convinced  that  Isaura  was,  the 
child  of  Richard  Ring.  It  seemed  to  him  probable  that  Louise 
Duval,  unable  to  assign  any  real  name  to  the  daughter  of  " 
marriage  she  disowned, — neither  the  name  borne  by  the 
ilia  ted  husband,  nor  her  own  maiden  name, — would,  on  t 
her  daughter  to  her  new  home,  have  induced  Cicogna  to 
i.i''  child  his  name;  or  that  after  Cicogna 's  death  she 
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had  bo  designated  the  girl.     A  dispassionate  confidant,  could 
Graham  have  admitted  any  confidant  whatever,  might  have 
i  the  in 'j re  than  equal  probability  that  Isaura  was 
>'-  daughter  by  bis  former  eepouial     But  than  what 
eonld  have  become  of  Richard  King's  child  1    To  part  with  the 
future  in  his  hands,  to  relinquish  all  the  ambitious  dreams 
which  belonged  to  it,  cost  Graham  Vane  no  pang  :    but  he 
writhed  vvidi  indignant  grief  wliou  he  thought  lli.it  the  wealth 

hard  King's  heiress  was  to  pass  to  the  hands  of  Gustavo 
Bamean, — that  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  researches — this 

nit  of  the  sacrifice  bis  sense  of  honour  imposed  on  him. 
And  now  that  there  was  the  probability  that  he  must  convey 
to  Isaura  this  large  inheritance,  the  practical  difficulty  of  10- 
rwtingaotne  ie:i;oti  for  such  a  donation,  which  he  had,  while 
at  a  distance,  made  light  of,  became  seriously  apparent.     How 
could  he  say  to  Isaura  that  ho  had  £200,000  iu  trust  for  her, 
without  naming  any  one  so  devising  it  1      Still  more,  how  con- 
stitute himself  her  guardian,  so  as  to  secure  it  to  herself,  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband  1     Perhaps  Isaura  was  too  infatuate  1 
with  Rameau,  or  too  romantically  unselfish,  to  permit  the  for- 
tune so  mysteriously  conveyed  being  exclusively  appropriated 
to  herself.     And  if  she  were  already  married  to  Rameau,  and 
if  he  were  armed  with  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  source  of 
this  fortune,  how  exposed  to  the  risks  of  disclosure  would  be- 
come the  secret  Graham  sought  to  conceal !     Such  a  secret, 

<;:  die  memory  of  the  snered  dead,  affixing  a  shame  on 
the  Scutcheon  of  the  living,  in  the  irreverent  bands  of  a  Qu 
Hatfloau, — it  was  too  dreadful  to  contemplate  such  a  heard 
And  yet,  if  Isaura  were  the  missing  heiress,  could   i: 
Vane  admit  any  excuse  for  basely  withholding  from  her,  for 
coolly  retaining  to  himself,  the  wealth  for  which  he  was  re- 
Le  1     Vet,   torturing  as  were  these  communings  with 
himselr,  they  were  mild  in  their  torture  compared  to  the 
growing  anguish  of  the  thought   that  in  any  case  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved— evur  could  love,— who  might  but 
(br  his  own  scruples  and  prejudices  have  been  the  partner  of 
-was  perhaps  now  actually  the  wife  of  anotha  .  and, 
as  such,  in  what  terrible  danger  1      Famine  within  the  R 
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the  doomed  city  :  without,  the  engines  of  death  waiting  for  * 
signal.     So  near  to  her,  ami  yet  so  far  !      So  willing  to  die  for 
her,  if  for  her  he  could  not  live  ;    and  with  all  his  devotion,  all 
his  intellect,  all  his  wealth,  go  powerless' 

CHAPTER  XICL 

3|t,T  is  now  the  middle  of  November— a  Sunday.     The  day 
jlf     has  heen  mild,  and  is  drawing  towards  its  close.     The 
^"     Parisians  have  been  enjoying  the  sunshine.     Under  the 
leafless  trees  in  the  public  gardens  and  the  Champs  Elyaee* 
children  have  been  at  play.       On  the  Boulevards  the  old  ele- 
gance of  gaiety  is  succeeded  by  a  livelier  animation.     Itinerant 
musicians  gather  round  them  ragged  groups.      Fortune-teHen 
are  in  great,  request,  especially  among  the  once  brilliant  Laiaes 
and  Thaises,  now  lookii>2  more  shabby,  to  whom  they  predict 
the  speedy  restoration  of  Nabobs  ami  [lusiiaiis.  and  golden  joys. 
Yonder  Punch  is  achieving  a  victory  over  the  Evil  One,  who 
wears  the  Prussian  spiked  helmet,  and  whose  face  has  been  re- 
cently beautified  into  a  resemblance  to  Bismarck.    Punch  draws 
to  his  show  a  laughing  audience  of  moblot*  and  rearuits  to  t-Le 
new  companies  of  the  National  Guard.     Member*  of  the  once 
formidable  police,  now  threadbare  and  hunger  pinched,  stand 
side  by  side  with  unfortunate  beggars  and  siniater-lookiug  par 
triols  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  jails  or  galleys. 

Uniforms  of  all  variety  are  conspicuous — the  only  evidence 
visible  of  an  enemy  at  the  walls.  But  the  aspects  of  the  wearers 
of  warlike  accoutrements  are  dibontiaire  and  smiling,  as  of  revel- 
lers on  a  holiday   of  peace.     Among  these  defenders  of  their 
country,  at  the  door  of  a  crowded  ca/4,  stands  Frederic  Le- 
mercier,  superb  in  the  costume,  bran-new,  of*  National  Guard 
— his  dog  Fox  tranquilly  reposing  on  its  haunches,  with  eye* 
fixed  upon  its  fellow-dog  philosophically  musing  on  the  edge,  of 
Punch's  show,  whose  master  is  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  th* 
JSiaunrck  fiend. 
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"  Lemercier,"  cried  the  Vicnmto  de  Brfee,  nproaetiiD>tiM 
oa/4,  "1  soiircely  recognize  you  in  that  martial  guise.  You 
look  mtiqiiijupu: — the  galuns  become  you.  Putt  I  an  officer  al- 
ready J " 

"  The  National  Guards  and  Mohiles  are  permitted  to  chnow 
their  own  .iffitere,  as  you  are  aware.  I  have  been  elected,  but 
to  suhaltem  grade,  by  the  warlike  patriots  of  my  department. 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar  is  elected  a  captain  of  the  Mobiles  in 
his,  and  Victor  de  Mauleon  is  appointed  to  the  oommaad  of  i 
battalion  of  the  National  Guards.  But  I  soar  abovi 
sit  such  a  moment, — 

■Rome  achoiai  mon  bras  ;  je  n'exninino  rien."  " 

"You  have  no  right  to  be  jealous.     Dc  Miitileun  has  had 
■:.■!    win)   distinetin.i    in   actual  M'lvice,  and  from 
!  I  bear  je  doing  (rood ere  with  his  men- h;is  got  them  not 
>,  bit  to  love  drill,     f  heard  no  lens  an 

■  l  V say  that  if  all  the  offitei  ■  ol  the  Natl U 

like  De.Mauleon,  that  body  would  give  an example 
if  discipline  to  the  line." 
"  1  say  nothing  as  to  the  promotion  of  a  real  toldiei  like  tae 
at  a  Parisian  dandy  like  Engaarrud1  de  Vande- 

■ 

U  that  Enguerrand  received  a  military  education — 
n  advantage  denied  U>  you." 
"  ffhal  does  that  matter  1    Who  cane  for  education  now- 
lea,  have  1   not  been  training  eirer  sinoa  the  4lh 
or,  to  lay    m  tiling   of  the  hard  work  on  the  rain- 
1 
"  Parltt  mot  de  etta :  it  is  indeed  hard  work  on  the  ramparts. 
I  r€»i  fiwtitm  pars  magna  fui.     Take  the  day  duly. 
I  with  rising  nt  seven  o'clock,  and  being  drilled  between 
l  and  corpulent  grocer  on  one  side  and 
u  icr'e  apprentice  on    the  other;  what  with  going 
me  at  eleven,   and   seeing  half  one's  i 
what  with  trying  to  keep  tl  i 
«'»  face  worn  one  politely  asks  them  not  to  call  ot 
1  a  traitor  or  *  poltroon, — the  work  of  the  tmmparl 
importable,  if  I  did  not  take  a  pack  of  cards  with  me,  and 
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newqae.- 
e  indornit- 


■njoj  a  quiet  rubber  with  three  other  heroes  in  some  • 
tered  corner.  As  for  night  work,  nothing  short  of  the  ii 
able  fortitude  of  a  Parisian  could  sustain  it ;  the  tents  made 
expressly  not  to  he  waterproof,  like  the  groves  of  the  Muses- 

Qnos  et  aqua  subeaiit  et  aura. 

A  fellow-companion  of  mine  tucks  himself  up  on  my  rug,  t 
pillows  his  head  on  my  knapsack.  I  remonstrate — he  Bwej»rj 
— the  other  heroes  wake  up  and  threaten  to  thrash  us  bni|i  . 
and  just  when  peace  is  made,  and  one  hopes  for  a  wink  of  ifa 
a  detachment  of  spectators,  chiefly  gamins,  coming  to  *<'•-  i 
all  U  safe  in  the  camp,  strike  up  the  M a raei liaise.  Ah, 
world  will  ring  to  the  end  of  time  with  the  sublime  attitude 
Paris  in  the  face  cf  the  Vandal  invaders,  ■  ■■ 
it  learns  that  the  very  shoes  we  stand  in  are  made  of  caidboard. 
In  vain  we  complain.  The  contractor  for  shoes  is  a  staunch 
republican,  and  jobs  by  right  divine.  .May  1  ask  if  you  havr 
dined  yet  1 " 

"Heavens!  no;  it  is  too  early.     But  I  am  excessive  I 
gry.     I  had  only  a  quarter  of  jugged  cat  for  breakfast,  tad  rl 
brute  was  tough.       In  reply  to  your  question,  may  1  put  | 
other — Did  you  lay  in  plenty  of  stores  1" 

"  Stores  f  no;  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  rely  on  the  stores  o!  n 
married  friends." 

"  Poor  De  lire'ze. !  I  sympathise  with  yon,  for  1  am  in  1 
same  boat,  and  dinner  invitations  have  become  monstr 
rare." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  so  confoundedly  rich  !     What  to  yin 
forty  francs  for  a  rabbit,  or  eighty  francs  for  a  turkey  I  ' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  rich,  but  1  have  no  money,  and  t' 
ungrateful  restaurant*  will  not  give  me  credit.  They  don't  b 
lleve  in  better  days." 

"  How  can  ij<m  want  money  1" 

"  Very  naturally.  I  had  invested  my  capital  famously— 
best  speculations— partly  in  house  rents,  partly  in  coop 
shares  ;  and  houses  pay  no  rents,  and  nobody  will  huycorap; 
shares.  I  bad  1,000  Napoleons  on  hand,  it  is  true,  when  3 
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plessis  left  Paris— much  more,  I  thought,  than  I  could  possibly 
need,  for  I  uever  believed  in  the  siege.  But  during  the  first  fow 
weeks  I  played  at  wlfiBt  with  had  luck,  and  since  then  so  miiny 
old  friends  Dave   borrowed  of  me   that  I  doubt  if  I  have  21)0 
franca  left.     1   have  despatched  four  letters  to  Ibiplessis  by 
pigeon  and  balloon,  entreating  him  to  send  me  25,000  francs  by 
some  trusty  fellow  who  will  pierce  the  Prussian  lines. 
had  two  answers — 1st,  that  he  will  find  a  man  ;  2nd,  that   Qu 
man  is  found  and  on  his  way.     Trust  to  that  man,  niyde.tr 
friend,  and  meanwhile  lend  me  200  franca." 

"  Mem  cher,  d&olt  to  refuse  ;  but  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to 
share  your  200  francs  with  me  who  live  chiefly  by  my  pen  ;  and 
that  resource  18  cut  off.     Still,  il  faut  viwt — one  must  dine," 

"  That  is  a  faet,  and  we  will  ditie  together  to-day  at  my  ex- 
pense, limited  liability,  tliuiigh—  eight  francs  a  head." 

"Generous  Monsieur,  I  accept.   Meanwhile  let  us  take  a  turn 
towards  the  Madeleine," 

The  two  Parisians  quit  the  aifi,  and  proceed  up  the  Boule- 
vard.    On  their  way  they  encounter  Savaiin.    "  Why,"  said 
De  Breze,  "1  thought  ynu  bad  left  Paris  with-Madame," 

"So  I  did,  and  deposited  her  safely  with  the  MoHeyB at Bou- 
;  i  ■  "-<■  kind  Americans  were  going  to  England,  and  they 
too*  her  with  them.     But  /  quit  Paris  !  I  !     No  ;  I  am  old  ;  I 
am  growing  oliese.      i   Imve                                                           lean 
neither  wield  a  sword  nor  handle  n  musket.     But  Paris  needs 
re;  and  every  moment  I  was  away  from  her  i  sighed  to 
myself.  ■  II  faat  ttrt  Id. !'    I  returned  before  the  Vandals  had 

ir  railways,  the  a 
with  men  like  myself,  who  had  removed   wives  and  farm  lies  | 
and  when  we  asked  each  other  why  we  want  back,  every  answer 
was  the  same,  •  II  /mil  itft  lb. '     No,  pour  child,  no — I  have 
nothing  to  give  you." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  woman  young  and 
handsome,  with  a  dress  that  a  few  weeks  ago  might  h.n  i 
admired  for  Lute  and  elegance  by  the  lady  leaders  of  the  ton, 
but  was  now  darned,  and  dirty,  and  dl 

"Mkii                              |<  you  to  ask  for  alma.     You  do  not 
teem  to  remember  me,  M.  Savarin." 
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"  But,  I  do,"  said  LctiK-rcier ;  "  surely  I  address  Mademoiselle 
Julie  Caumartin." 

"  Ah,  excuse  me,  l#  petit  Frederic,"  said  Julie,  with  a  sickly 
attempt  ut  coquettish  uprightliness ;  "I  had  no  eyes  except  for 
M   Savarin." 

'■  Ami  why  only  fur  me,  my  poor  child  1"  asked  the  kind- 
hearted  author. 

"  Hush  !"  She  drew  him  aside.  "Because  you  can  give  me 
news  yf  that  mousici  (iustave.  It  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be  true. 
Hint  lie  is  going  to  he  married  1" 

"  Xav,  surely,  Mademoiselle,  all  connection  between  you  and 
young  Kaiueau  has  erased  for  mouths—  ceased  from  the  date  of 
that  illness  iu  July  which  nearly  earned  him  off." 

"  I  re-igued  him  to  the  care  of  bis  mother,"  said  the  girl; 
"  lint  wlu'ii  he  no  longer  needs  a  mother,  he  belongs  to  me.  Oh. 
consider,  M.  Savaiin,  1'cr  his  sake  I  refused  the  most  splendid 
(iH'.'ts !  When  he  sought  me.  I  had  my  amp4,  opera-box,  my 
oir'rni iris,  my  jewel*.  The  Russians — the  English — vied  fur 
my  smiles.  P.m.  1  loved  the  man.  I  never  loved  before:  I 
sl'i'.l  rii'i'd  li.v.'  :i.l.'.i:ii  :  :ind  after  the  sacrifice.-  I  )i.we  made  for 
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offers  from  a  taft  to  recite  warlike  sonjjs.  Ah  1  you  shake  your 
head  inured n luusly.  The  ballat'danattr  irfite  verses  1  Yes  I  he 
langhtme  t,i  r.  -.  bonnt pvur mot.  M.S&varin,  do 

say  where  I  can  find  mo*  iionunt." 

••  No." 

'*  That  is  yonr  last  word  V 

"  It  is." 

The  girl  drew  her  thin  shawl  round  her  and  hurried  off.  Sa- 
varin  rejoined  his  friend*.  "  Is  thst  the  way  yon  consult  your- 
self for  the  absence  of  Madame  V  asked  De  Bieze,  'Inly. 

"  Fie  ]"  cried  Savarin,  indignantly  ,  ■■sue]]  bad  jokes  are  111- 
timed.  What  strange  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  of  noble  and 
base,  every  stratum  of  Paris  life  contain!  !  There  is  that  poor 
girl,  in  one  way  contemptible,  nodi  ml  it.  ud  y.<t  in  ■notiuz  way 
she  has  an  element  of  grandeur.  On  the  while,  at  Paris,  ttta 
women,  with  all  their  faults,  are  of  finer  mould  than  the  men." 

"  French  gallantly  has  always  admitted  that  truth,"  said  Le- 
mercier.  "  Fox,  Fox,  Fox."  Uttering  this  cry,  he  darted  for- 
wardafterthedog,  who  had  strayed  a  few  yards  to  salute  another 
dog  led  by  a  airing,  and  oaaght  the  animal  in  his  arms.  "Par- 
don me,"  hafltt  hutthereare 
aomany  snawa  for  dogs  at  present-  They  are  just  Burning  inio 
fashion  for  maaU,  and  Fox  is  so  plump." 

"  I  Ujooght,"  said  Bavarin,  "  that  it  was  resolved  at  all  the 
sporting  clubs  that,  be  the  pinch  of  famine  ever  so  keen,  the 
friend  of  man  should  not  be  eaten." 

"  That  was  while  the  beef  lasted  ;  but  since  we  have  come  to 
cats,  who  shall  predict  immunity  to  dogs  I  Quid  imtactwt  ne- 
fasle  liquinius  t     Nothing  is  sacred  from  the  hand  of  rapine." 

The  Church  of  the  Madeleine  now  stood  before  them.  IfnflaJl 
were  playing  pitoh-aiid-toss  on  its  steps. 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  accompany  me,  Messieurs,"  said  Lemer- 
cier,  apologetically,  "  but  1  am  going  to  enter  the  church." 

"To  pray  J"  asked  De  Breze,  m  profound  ii-touishment, 

Eactly ;  hut  I  want  to  speak  to  my  friend  Rocne- 
briant,  and  I  know  I  shall  find  him  there," 

"  Prav iug  1 "  again  asked  Ue  UieiA. 

"Yea" 
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"  That  is  curious — a  young  Parisian  exquisite  at  pra; 
that  is  worth  seeing.     Let  us  enter,  too,  Savarin." 

They  enter  the  church.     It  is  filled,  and  even  the  sceptical 
De  Breze  is  impressed  and  awed  by  the  sight.     An  intense 
fervour  pervades  the  congregation.    The  majority,  it  is  true, 
are  women,  many  of  them  in  deep  mourning,  and  many  of  th<  " 
faces  mourning  deeper  than  the  dress.     Everywhere   may 
seen  gushing  tears,  and  everywhere  faintly  heard  the  sound 
stifled  sighs.     Besides  the  women  were  men  of  all  ages — youi 
middle-aged,  old,  with  heads  honed  and  hands  clasped, 
grave,  and  earnest.     Most  of  them  were  evidently  of  the 
rior  grade  in  life — nobles  and  the  higher  birurgeoint  •  few  of 
ouvrier  class,  very  few,  and  these  were  of  an  earlier  gencraln 
I  except  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  many,  from  the  provin- 
cial Mobiles,  chiefly  Bretons  ;  you  knew  the  Breton  soldiers  by 
the  little  cross  worn  on  their  Hpis. 

Among  them  Lemercier  at  once  distinguished  the  nol 
countenance  of  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  D>.'  Br£ze  and  Savf 
looked  at  each  other  with  solemn  eyes.  1  know  nut  when  eit 
had  last  been  within  a  church  ,  perhaps  Koth  were  startled 
find  that  religion  still  existed  in  Paris  — and  ];■:... 
does,  though  little  seen  on  the  surface  of  society?  little  tone 
estimated  by  the  articles  jf  journals  and  the  reports  of  foreign- 
ers. Unhappily,  those  among  whom  it  exists  are  nol  the  rul- 
ing class — are  of  the  classes  that  are  dominated  over  and  ob- 
scured in  every  country  the  moment  the  populace  becomes 
master.  And  at  that  moment  the  journals  chiefly  read  were 
warring  more  against  the  Deity  than  the  Prussian* — were 
nouncing  soldiers  who  attended  mass.  "The  Gospel  c<  ' 
makes  a  bad  soldier,"  writes  the  patriot  Pyat. 

Lemercier  knelt  down  quietly.     The  other  two  men 
noiselessly  out,  and  stood  waiting  far  him  on  the  steps,  wat 
ing  the  Trwhlots  (Parisian  mottoti)  at  play, 

"  1  should  not  wait  for  the  rotvritr  if  he  had  not  promi 
me  a  r6li,"  said  the  Vicomte  de  Br(-z6,  with  a  pitiful  attempt 
the  patrician  wit  of  the  unrie.n  rigimt. 

Savarin  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  I  am  not  included  in 
invitation,"  said  he,  "  and  therefore  free  to  depart.     I 
and  look  up  a  former  confrere  who  was  an  enthusiastic  Bed 
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publican,  and  I  fear  does  not  get  so  much  to  eat  since  he  has 
no  longer  an  Emperor  to  abuse." 

So  Savarin  went  away.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Lemercier 
emerged  from  the  church  with  Alain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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KNEW  I  should  find  you  in  the  Madeleine,"  said  Le- 
mercier, "  and  I  wished  much  to  know  when  you  had 
news  from  Duplessis.  He  and  your  fair  fiancte  are  with 
your  aunt  still  staying  at  Rocheb riant  1 " 

"  Certainly.  A  pigeon  arrived  this  morning  with  a  few  lines. 
All  well  there." 

"  And  Duplessis  thinks,  despite  the  war,  that  he  shall  be 
able,  when  the  time  comes,  to  pay  Louvier  the  mortgage 
sum!" 

"  He  never  doubts  that.  His  credit  in  London  is  so  good. 
But  of  course  all  works  of  improvement  are  stopped." 

"  Pray  did  he  mention  me  1 — anything  about  the  messenger 
who  was  to  pierce  the  Prussian  lines  % " 

"  What !  has  the  man  not  arrived  1  It  is  two  weeks  since 
he  left." 

"  The  Uhlans  have  no  doubt  shot  him — the  assassins, — and 
drunk  up  my  25,000  francs — the  thieves." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  in  case  of  delay,  Duplessis  tells  me  I  am 
to  remit  to  you  2,000  francs  for  your  present  wants.  I  will  send 
them  to  you  this  evening." 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  possess  such  a  sum  9 " 

"  I  came  from  Brittany  with  a  purse  well  filled.  Of  course 
I  could  have  no  scruples  in  accepting  money  from  my  destined 
father-in-law." 

"  And  you  can  spare  this  sum  9 " 

" Certainly — the  State  now  provides  for  me;  I  am  in  com- 
mand of  a  Breton  company." 

"  True.    Come  and  dine  with  me  and  De  Biezd." 


mous  news  for  you.     A  sortie 
a  few  days  we  may  hope  for  i 
"  I  have  heard  that  so  ofte 
"  Take  it  as  a  fact  now." 
"  What !    Trochu  has  at  la 
"  He  has  changed  its  origina. 
the  Prussian  lines  to  Rouen,  oc 
for  supplies,  guarding  the  lefl 
course  to  convoy  them  to  Pa 
vented  that :  he  has  a  better 
Army  of  the  Loire  at  Orleans  < 
cut  our  way  through  the  Pru; 
united  forces  fall  on  the  enem) 
as  yet,   but  rejoice    with  me 
invaders  what  men  who  fight  fc 
the  protection  of  Heaven.' 

11  Fox,  Fox,  man  cheri"  said  1 
the  Ca/4  Riehe  with  De  Br£ze ; ' 
thatzar  under  the  protection  of ! 
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usual.  Had  not  Victor  Hugo  left  in  the  hotel  books  on  the 
Bhine  his  designation  "  homme  de  Utkts  t "  Did  not  the  heir 
to  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and 
who  was  a  first-rate  amateur  in  painting,  inscribe  on  his  studio 
when  in  Italy,  •  *  •  *  "artistet"  Such  examples,  no  'l->nbt, 
were  familiar  to  Gustave  Bm  lan,  and  "hmnim  dt-  ttUns"  was  on 
the  scrap  of  pasteboard  nailed  to  his  door. 

Savarin  rang ;  the  door  opened]  and  Guslars  appeared.  The 
poet  was,  of  course,  picturesquely  attired.  In  his  day  of  fash- 
ion he  had  worn  within  doors  a  very  pretty  fanciful  coBtuiue, 
designed  after  portraita  of  the  young  Bafiaelle  ;  that  costume 
he  had  preserved — he  wore  it  now  It  looked  very  thread- 
bare, and  the  pourpoint  very  soiled.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
pout's  fiica  had  survived  the  lustre  of  the  ganneiiU.  True, 
thanks  to  absinthe,  the  cheeks  had  become  somewhat  puffy 
and  bloated.  Grey  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  long  ebon 
tresses.  But  still  the  beauty  of  the  face  was  of  that  rare  type 
which  a  Thorwaldsen  or  a  Gibson  seeking  a  model  for  a  Nar- 
cissus would  have  longed  to  fix  into  marble. 

Gustave  received  his  former  chief  with  a  certain  air  »f  re- 
served dignity ;  led  him  into  his  chamhcr,  only  divided  by  a 
curtain  from  his  accommodation  for  washing  and 
placed  him  in  an  arm-chair  beside  a  drowsy  fire— fuel  had  al- 
ready become  very  dear. 

"Gustave, "said  Savarin,  "are you  ina  mood  favourable  to 
•  little  serious  talk  1 " 

"  Serious  talk  from  M.  Savarin  is  a  novelty  too  great  nut  to 
command  my  profoundest  interest." 

"Thank  you, — and  to  begin  ;  I  who  know  the  world  and 
mankind,  advise  you,  who  do  not,  never  to  meet  a  man  whn 
wishes  to  do. you  a  kindness  with  nn  ungracious  sarcasm. 
Irony  is  a  weapon  I  ought  to  be  skilled  in,  but  wrftpMN  are 
used  against  enemies,  and  it  is  only  a  tyro  who  flourishes  his 
rapier  in  the  face  of  his  friends." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  Savarin  still  permitted  me  to  re- 

rd  him  as  a  friend." 

"  Because  I  discharged  the  duties  of  friend— remonstrated, 
tdvised,  and  warned.     However,  let  bygones  be  bygones.     I 
d  you  not  to  quit  the  safe  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof- 
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You  imbted  on  doing  bo.  I  entreated  you  not  to  send  to  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Red,  or  rather,  the  Communistic 
journals,  articles,  very  eloquent,  no  doubt,  but  which  would 
ntOBt  seriously  injure  you  in  the  eyes  of  quiet,  orderly  people, 
and  compromise  your  future  literary  career  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  flash  in  the  pas  during  a  very  evanescent  period  of 
revolutionary  excitement.  You  scorned  my  adjurations,  but 
st  all  events  you  had  the  grace  not  to  append  your  true  name 
to  those  truculent  effusions.  In  literature,  if  literature  revive 
in  France,  we  two  are  henceforth  separated.  But  I  do  not 
forego  the  friendly  interest  I  took  in  you  in  the  days  when 
you  were  so  continually  in  my  house.  My  wife,  whn  liked 
you  so  cordially,  implored  me  to  look  after  you  during  her  ab- 
sence from  Paris,  and,  tnfin,  rrwn pauvre gdffon,  it  would  grieve 
me  very  much  if,  when  she  comes  back,  I  had  to  say  to  her, 
'  Gustave  Rameau  has  thrown  away  the  chance  of  redemption 
and  of  happiness  which  you  deemed  was  secure  to  him.  A 
I'ail  malade,  la  lumiire  nuii." 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand  kindly. 

Gustave,  who  was  far  from  deficient  in  affectionate  or  tender 
impulses,  took  the  hand  respectfully  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  ungracious,  M.  Savarin,  and 
vouchsafe  to  hear  my  explanation." 

"Willingly,  mint  garfon." 

"  When  1  became  convalescent,  well  enough  to  leave  my  fa- 
ther's house,  there  were  circumstances  which  compelled  me  to 
do  so.  A  young  man  acenstnmed  to  the  life  of  a  garfon  can't 
be  always  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings." 

'*  Especially  if  the  apron-pocket  does  not  contain  a  botUe  of 
%bsinthe,"  said  Savarin,  drily.  "  You  may  well  colour  and 
try  to  look  angry  ;  but  I  know  that  the  doctor  strictly  forbade 
the  use  of  that  deadly  liqueur,  and  enjoined  your  mother  to 
keep  strict  watch  on  your  liability  to  its  temptations.  And 
hence  one  cause  of  your  tnnui  under  the  paternal  roof  Bul  if 
there  you  could  not  imbibe  absinthe,  you  were  privilege* 
enjoy  a  much  diviner  intoxication.  There  you  could  have 
foretaste  of  domestic  bliss, — the  society  of  the  girl  you  lovt 
and  who  was  pledged  to  become  your  wife.  Speak  frank]' 
J)jd  not  that  society  itselt  begiu  to  be  wearisome)" 
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"No,"  said  Gustavo,  eagerly,  "it  wag  not  wearisome,  but 


"  Yes,  but " 

"But  it  could  not  be  all-sufficing  to  a  soul  of  6re  like 
mine." 

"  Hem,"  murmured  Bwnio — "  a  soul  of  fire  !  This  ia  very 
interesting  ;  pray  go  on." 

"The  calm,  cold,  aiBter-like^afftetiun  of  a  chiMish  undevel- 
oped nature,  which  knew  no  passion  except  for  art,  and  was 
really  so  little  emancipated  from  the  nursery  as  to  take  for  s<- 
rioiis  truth  all  the  old  myths  of  religion— wish  bod 
may  be  very  soothing  and  pleasant  when  one  is  tying  "i<  unci 
aofa,  and  must  live  by  rule,  hut  when  one  regains  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  health " 

"  Do  not  pause,"  said  Savarin,  gazing  with  more  compassion 
than  envy  on  that  melancholy  impersonation  of  y<>mh  ami 
health.  "  When  one  regains  that  vigour  of  which  I  myself 
have  no  recollection,  what  happens  1  " 

"  The  thirst  for  excitement,  the  goads  of  ambition,  the  irre- 
aiatible  claims  which  the  world  urges  upon  genius,  return." 

"And  that  genius,  finding  itself  at  the  Sorth  Pole  amid 
Cimmerian  darkness,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  childish  intel- 
lect— in  other  wonls,  the  society  of  a  pore-minded  virgin,  who, 
though  a  good  romance- writer,  writes  nothing  hut  what  a  vir- 
gin may  read,  and.  though  a  brf  (sprit,  says  her  prayers  and 
goes  to  church— then  genius— well,  pardon  my  ignoimnc*— 
what  does  genius  do  1 " 

"Oh,  M.  Savarin,  M.  Savarin  !  don't  let-  us  talk  any  more. 
There  ia  do  sympathy  between  ua.  1  cannot  bear  that  blood- 
less,  mocking,  cynical  mode  of  dealing  with  grind  emotions, 
which  belongs  to  the  geuoration  of  the  Doctrinaires.  1  am  not 
a  Thiers  or  a  Guizot" 

"  Qood  Heavens  !  who  ever  accused  you  of  being  either  1     1 
did  not  mean  to  be  cynical.     Mademoiselle  Oiooma  has  often 
lid  1  am,  but  I  did  not  think  you  would.     P#J 
oite  agree  with  the  philosopher  who  asserted  (lint  the  wisdom 
f  the  past  waa  an   imposture,   thnt.  the  meanest   i:" 
ring  is  wiser  than  the  greatest  intelleet   which  Is  bni 
Pins  Is  Chaise  ;  because  the  dwarf  who  follows  the  giant,  when 


perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant,  sees  farther  than  the 
giant  ever  could.  Alias.  I  go  in  for  your  generation.  ■  1  aban- 
don (JSuizot  and  Thiers.  Do  condescend. and  explain  to  my 
dull  understanding,  as  the  inferior  mortal  of  a  former  age, 
what  are  the  grand  emotions  which  impel  a  bouI  of  fir.*  in  your 
wiser  generation.  The  thirst  of  excitement — what  exei' 
ment  1     The  goads  of  ambition — what  ambition  I" 

"  A  new  social  system  is  struggling  from  the  dissolving  e 
ments  of  the  old  one,  as,  in  the  fables  of  priestcraft,   the  ■ 
frees  itself  from  the  body  which  has  become  ripe  for  the  grav« 
Of  that  new  system  I   aspire    to  be  a  champion — a  leader 
Behold   the   excitement  that   allures  me — the  ambition  t 
goads." 

"  Thank  you,-1  said  Savarin,  meekly  ;  "  I  am  anew 
cognize  the  dwarf  perched  on  the  back  of  the  giant.     Quittin 
these  lofty  themes,  I  venture  to  address  to  you  now  one  a" 

Ele  matter-of-fact  question — How  about  Mademoiai 
)o  you  think  you  can  induce  her  to  transplant  herself  to  t" 
cew  social  system,  which  I  presume  will  abolish,  among  oli 
obsolete  myths,  the  institution  of  marriage  f 

"  M.  B&varin,  your  question  offends  me.     Theoretically,  la: 
opposed  to  the  existing  superstitions  that  encumber  the  v«ry 
simple  principle  by  which  may  he  united  two  persons  so  long 
as  they  desire  the  union,  and   separated  so  soon  as   " 
becomes  distasteful  to  either.     But   I  am  perfectly  a 
such  theories  would  revolt  a  young  lady  like  Mademoiselle  C 
cogna.    I  have  never  even  named  them  to  her,  and  our  em, 
ment  holds  good." 

"  Engagement  of  marriage  t    No  period  for  the  ceremony 
fixed  1" 

"  That  is  not  my  fault.     I    urged  it  on   Isaura  with  all  ear- 
nestness before  I  left  my  father's  house," 

"  That  was  long  after  the  siege  liad  begun.  Listen  to  me, 
Gnstnve.  No  persuasion  of  mine  or  my  wife's,  or  Mr-. 
Morley's,  could  induce  Isaura  to  quit  Paris  while  it,  »x* 
yet  time.  She  said  very  simply  that,  having  pledged  h 
and  hand  to  you,  it  would  be  treason  to  honour  and  duty  if  al 
should  allowany  considerations  for  herself  to  be  eve] 
long  as  you  needed  her  presence.     You  were  then  still  si  " 
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and  though  convalescent,  not  without  danger  ofarelarae.  And 
your  mother  said  to  ber — I  heard  the  word* — '  'Tis  not  for  his 
bodily  health  I  could  dare  to  ask  you  to  stay,  when  every  man 
who  can  afford  it  is  sending  away  his  wife,  sisters,  daughters. 
'«  Tor  that,  I  should  suffice  to  tend  him  ;  but  if  jroB 
!  hope  for  the  health  of  hi*  mind  tod  his. -mi  I.'  i  tkiokal  Paxil 
ere  may  be  female  poets  and  artists  whom  that  sortofaigumeni 
mid  not  have  much  influenced.  But  it  so  happens  thai 
iatira  is  not  a'  Parisienne.  She  behaves  in  those  old  myths 
'hich  yon  think  fata)  to  sympathies  with  ymn ■-.■■If ;  ud 
lose  old  myths  also  lead  her  to  believe  that  when  a  wo- 
jan  has  promised  she  will  devote  her  life  to  a  man,  ahe 
cannot  forsake  him  when  told  by  his  mother  that  ahe  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  beaiih  of  Ida  nimd  and  bis  soul.  Stay.  Before 
you  interrupt  me  let,  me  finiah  what  1  bare  to  tar,  ' 
that  so  soon  as  your  bodily  health  was  improved,  ym  fell  that 
your  mind  mid  your  soul  could  take  ear*  of  thesuelvel ;  and 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  Isaura  Uicogna  is  do  longer  of  the 
smallest  use  to  cither." 

)ean  was  evidently  much  disco ueerted  by  this  speech    He 
nw  what  Snvarin  was  driving  at—  therein ■■ 
between  leaura  and  himself.     He  was  not  pnpam 
renunciation.     He  still  felt  for  the  Italian  as  much  of  love  aa 
he  could  Fed  for  any  woman  who  did   not  kneel  at  nil  fee:  — 
u  at  those  of  Apollo  condescending  to  the  homage  of  Arca- 
lian  maids.     But,  on  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  many  circum 
itances   had  occurred   since  the    dUaster  at  Sedan  to   render 
laauraa  very  much  less  desirable  portit  than  she  hn 
when  he  had  first  wrung  from  her  ;'  ■   iliaL    Jn 

the  palmy  days  of  a  Government  in  width  literature  and  ait 
unnoimled  station  and  ensured  fortune,  Isaura.  whether  as  au- 
r  singer,  was  a  brilliant  marriage  for  GwfUM  rUuie;iu. 
e  had  also  then  an  assured  and  competent,  if  modest  income. 
t  when  times  change,  people  change  with  them.     As  Uieiu- 
flfl  for  the  moment  (and  Heaven  only  can  say  how  loos  that 
nira's  income  had  disappeared.     It  will 
I    thai.  Louvier  had  invested  her   whi 
to  In-  built  in   the    atreet  called  after   his  name. 
9  house*,  even  when  built,  paid  any  runt  now.     1." 
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quitted  Paris  ;  and  Isaura  could  only  be  subsisting  upon 
small  sum  as  she  might  have  had  in  hand  befon  the  sioge 
menced.  All  career  iu  such  literature  mid  art  as  Isaura  adot 
was  at  a  dead  stop.  Now,  to  do  Rameau  justice,  he  was  by 
means  an  avaricious  or  mercenary  man.  But  he  yt-anied 
modes  of  life  to  which  money  was  essential.  He  likr.i 
"comforts;"  and  his  comforts  included  the  luxuries  u\  dee 
and  show — comforts  not  to  be  attained  by  marriage  with  Iaa 
under  existing  circumstances. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that  he  had  urged  her  to  marry 
him  at  once,  before  be  had  quitted  his  father's  house  ;  and  ber 
modest  shrinking  from  such  proposal,  however  excellent    the 
reasons  for  delay  in  the  national  calamities  of  the  time,  as 
as  the  poverty  which   the   calamities  threatened,  had  gi 
wounded  his  amour propre.     He  had  always  felt  that  her 
tion  for  him  was  not  love  ;  and  though  he  could  reconcile  tin 
self  to  that  conviction  when    many  solid  advautaj 
tached  to  the  prize  of  her  love,  and  when  he  was  ill,  and  p< 
tent  and  maudlin,  and  the  calm  affection  of  a  saint  seemed 
him   infinitely  preferable  to  the  vehement  passion  of  a 
—yet  when  Isaura  was  only  Isaura  by  herself— Isaura   minus 
all  the  etceteras  which  had  previously  heun  taken  into  account — 
the  want  of  adoration  for  himself  very  much  leaned  her  value. 

Still,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  delayed  fulfilnivni    of  tl 
engagement  with   Isaura,  he   had  no  thought  of  withdraw!] 
from  the  engagement  itself,  and  after  a  slight  pause  he  replit 
"You  do  me  a  great  injustice  if  you  suppose  that  the  occi 
tions  to  which  I  devote  myself  render  me  leas  sensible  to 
merits  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  or  less  eager  for  our  uni 
On  the  contrary,  I  will  confide  to  you — as  a  man  of  the  woi 
—one  main  reason  why  I  quitted  my  father's  house,  and  wl 
I  desire  to  keep  my  present  address  a  secret.     Mademoi 
Caumaitin  conceived  for  me  a  passion — a  caprice — which 
very  flattering  for  a  time,   but  which    latterly  became    v« 
troublesome.      Figure  to   yourself — she    daily    came  to 
house  while  I  was  lying  ill,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  a 
mother  got  her  out  of  it.     This  was  not  all.    She   p 
with  letters  containing  all  sorts  of  threats— nay,  actually  kej 
watch  at  the  house  ;  and  one  day  when  I  entered  the  csrriaj 
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with  my  mother  and  Signora  Venosta  for  a  drive  in  the  Bota 
(meaning  to  call  for  Ismirn  by  the  waj),  stir  darted  to  the  car- 
riage door,  caught  my  hand,  and  would  have)  made  a  sct'ne  if 
the  coachman  had  given  her  leave  to  do  so.  Luckily  he 
had  the  lact  to  whip  on  his  horses,  and  we  aseaped,  I  had 
■om«  little  difficulty  in  convincing  the  Signora  Venosta  that  the 
girl  was  erased.  But  I  felt  the  danger  I  incurred  of  her 
coming  upon  me  aome  moment  when  in  company  with  Isanra. 
and  bo  I  l.'ft  my  father's  house;  and  naturally  wishing  to  steer 
clear  of  this  vehement,  little  demon  until  I  am  safely  married, 
I  keep  my  address  a  secret  from  all  who  are  likely  to  tell  her 
of  it." 

"  You  do  wisely  if  you  are  really  afraid  of  her,  and  cannot 
trust  your  nerves  to  say  to  her  plainly,  'I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  ;  all  is  at  an  end  between  us.  Do  not  force  me  to  em- 
ploy the  police  to  protect  myself  from  unwelcome  importuni- 
ties.' " 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  doubt  if  I  have  the  nerve  to  do  that, 
and  I  doubt  still  more  if  it  would  he  'if  iiny  avail.  It  is  very 
ennvyanl  to  be  so  passionately  loved  ;  but,  que  vottla  WW  /  It 
is  my  nttt." 

"Poor  martyr  1  I  condole  with  yon  ;  and  to  say  truth,  it  was 
chiefly  to  warn  you  of  Mademoiselle  Canmartin's  pert  I 
that  I  call  this  evening." 

HereSavarin  related  the  particulars  of  his  rtnemtre  with  Julie, 
and  concluded  by  saying  :  "  1  suppose  I  may  take  your  word  of 
honour   that  you  will  firmly  resist   all  temptation  to  renew  a 
Connection  which  would  be  so  incompatible  with  the  respect  due 
to  yum  foiticde  I    Fatherless  and  protectorlen  as  laaura  is,  I 
feel  bound  to  act  as  a  virtual  guardian  to  one  in  whom  my  wife 
takes  so  deep  an  interest,  ami  to  whom,  as  she  thinks,  she  had 
some  hand  in  bringing  about  your  engagement ;    she  is  com- 
mitted to  no  email  responsibilities.     Do  not  allow  pool 
whom  I  sincerely  pity,  to  force  on  me  the  unp 
warning  your  Jitincet  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  might 
jected  by  marriage  with  an    Adonis  whose  fate  it  is  to  bn  so 
profoundly  beloved  by  the  aex  in  general,  and  ballet  nymphs  iu 
particular." 

"There  is  no  chance  of  so  disagieeable  a  duty  being  incuin- 


marriage  wmcn  wou 
fiancee  to  communici 
must. belong  exclusive 
the  future.  I  will  no 
have  work  for  the  nig 
for  whom  you  write  p; 
bly  dear  times  1 " 

"  Scarcely.     But  1 1 
future  !    And  you  1 

"  I  just  escape  starva 
is  not  of  the  gout  1  sha 
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If  SAUK  A  had,  as  we  1 
llf  siege  and  its  conseqi 
ment  to  Gustave  I 
father's  house  she  had  n 
chill  crept  into  his  con vei 
passionate  feeling  his  illr 
wonted  gentleness  of  hi 
with  which  he  spoke  of 
faded  away  in  proportion 
strength  which  was  h™  - 


pure  virgin  whom  he  had  wooed  as  wife,  with  avowals  i 
his  disdain  of  marriage  bonds,  or  perhaps  from  shocking  yet 
more  her  womanly  humanity  and  61T  religions  faith  by  cries 
fcrthe  blood  of  aiiti-rc'[>ut>jii."in  traitor*  Mid  the  downfall  of 
Christian  altars;  or  whether  he  yet  clung,  though  with  r.-laiis- 
ing  affection,  to  the  hold  which  her  promise  had  imposed  on 
him,  and  felt  that  that  hold  would  be  for  ever  gone,  and  that 
she  would  recoil  from  his  aide  in  terror  and  dismay  if  she  once 
learned  that  the  man  who  had  implored  her  to  he  his  saving 
angel  from  the  comparatively  mild  errors  of  youth,  had  so  be- 
li.-d  his  assurance,  so  mocked  her  credulity,  as  deliberately  to 
enter  into  active  warfare  against  all  that  he  knew  her  senti- 
ments regarded  as  noble  and  her  conscience  received  as  divine  ; 
despite  the  suppression  of  avowed  doctrine  on  his  part,  the 
total  want  of  sympathy  between  these  antagonistic  natures 
made  itself  felt  by  both— more  promptly  felt  by  [saom  If 
Gustave  did  not  frankly  announce  to  her  in  that  terrible  lime 
(when  all  that  a  little  later  broke  out  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
'■  was  mure  or  less  forcing  ominous  way  to  the  lips  of 
those  who  talked  with  confidence  to  each  other,  whether  to 
approve  ortOcondemoHhe  associates  with  whom  he  was  [■ 
(he  path  to  which  he  had  ■  ■  r,— still  for  her 

instincts  for  genuine  Art— which  for  its  development  needs  tlie 
serenity  of  peace,  winch  mr  its  ideal  needs  dreams  that  soar, 
into  the  Infinite— Gustave  had  only  the  scornful  sneer  of  the 
man  who  identifies  with  his  ambition  the  violent  upset  of  all 
that  civilisation  baa  established  in  this  world,  and  the  blank 
negation  of  all  that  patient  hope  and  heroic  aspiration  which 
humanity  carries  on  into  the  next. 

On  his  side,  Gustave  Kamciiu,  who  was   not  without  certain 
fine  and  delicate  attributes  in  a  complicated  nature  over  which 
the  persons.]  vanity  and  the  mobile  temperament  of  tin 
i»n  reigi  ■  ifdi    at  the  restraints  imposed  on  him, 

No  matter  what  a  man's  do..tnms  may  be-  -ho  woven  bonrinnbk 

J  on  and  1  may  deem  them— man  desires  to  find  in  the  dearest 
i  establish,  that  sympathy  in  the  womtfl  In-. 
choice  singles  out  from  her  sex— deference  to  hie  opinion*,  sym- 
pathy with  his  objects,  as  man.  So,  too,  GsMave'l  sense  of 
honour — and  according  to  his  owu  Parisian  code  that  sense  was 


keen — became  exquisitely  stung  by  the  thought  that  he  m 
Mm  pel  led  to  play  the  part  of  a  mt'an  dissimulator  to  the  i:ii. 
for  whose  opinions  he  hart  the  profoundest  contempt.  H.nr 
could  these  two,  betrothed  to  each  other,  not  feel,  though  with 
out  coming  to  open  dissension,  that  between  them  had  flowed 
the  inlet  of  water  by  which  they  had  been  riven  asunder' 
What  man,  if  he  can  imagine  himself  a  Gustave  Rameau,  can 
blame  the  revolutionist  absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  for 
turning  the  pyramid  of  society  topsy-turvy,  if  he  shrank  more 
and  more  from  the  companionship  -if  a  betrothed  with  whom 
he  could  not  venture  to  exchange  three  worda  without  caution 
and  reserve  t  And  what  woman  can  blame  an  haura  if  she 
felt  a  sensation  of  relief  at  the  very  neglect  of  the  affiaueed  whom 
she  had  compassionated  and  could  never  love  1 

Possibly  the  reader  may  best  judge  of  the  state  of  Tsaura'* 
mind  at  this  time  hy  a  few  brief  extracts  from  an  imperft-ii 
fragmentary  journal,  in  which,  amid  saddened  and  lonely  houro. 
she  held  converse  with  herself: 

"One  day  at  Enghien  I  listened  silently  to  a  conversation 
between  M.  Savarin  and  the  Englishman,  who  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  conception  of  duty  in  which  the  German  poet  DM 
given  such  noble  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  the  German  phi- 
losopher—viz., that  moral  aspiration  baa  the  same  goal  as  tin 
artistic, — the  attainment  to  the  calm  delight  wherein  the  pain 
of  effort  disappears  in  the  content  of  achievement.  Thus  in 
life,  as  in  art,  it  is  through  discipline  that  we  arrive  at  free- 
dom, and  duty  only  completes  itself  when  nil  motives,  all  ac- 
tions, are  attuned  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  it  is  not 
striven  for  as  duty,  hut  enjoyed  as  happiness  M.  Savarin 
treated  this  theory  with  the  mockery  with  which  tin  i 
wit  is  ever  apt  to  treat  what  it  terms  German  mysticism, 
cording  to  him,  duty  must  always  be  a  hard  and  difficult  s 

51e  ;  and  he  said  laughingly,  '  Whenever  a  man  says,  '"  I  h 
one  my  duty,"  it  is  with  a  long  face  and  a  mournful  sigh.' 
"  Ah,  how  devoutly  I  listened  to  the  Englishman  !  how 
harshly  the  Frenchman's  irony  jarred  upon  my  ears '  A 
now,  iu  the  duty  that  life  imposes  on  me,  to  fulfil  * 
■train  every  power  vouchsafed  to  my  nature,  and  si 
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dowo  every  impulse  that  rebels,  where  is  the  promised  calm, 
where  any  approach  to  the  content  of  achievement  T  OsntHB' 
plating  the  U  I  lieautifui  even  of  Art  has  van- 

ishcd.  I  see  but  cloud  and  desert.  Cau  this  which  I  assume 
to  be  duty  really  be.  so  I  Ah,  is  it  not  sin  even  to  a.sk  my  heart, 
that  question  I  " 

"  Madame  Ramean  is  very  angry   with   her  son  for  his  ne- 
glect both  of  his  parents  and  of  me.      I  have  had  to  taVe  hta 
S^rt  against  her.     I  would  nut  have  him  loM  their  h>vfc     iW 
ustave  !     But  when  Hadame  Ramean  sodden!] 
']  erred  in  seeking  ihe  union  between  tin ■<■  arnl  tinstave.      Ke- 
inise  ;  in  doing  so  thou  wilt  be  justified,' — oh,  the 
strange  joy  that  flashed  upon  me  as  she  spoke  I     Am  1  justi- 
fied 1     Am  I  ?     Oil,  if  that  Englishman  had  new  r 
path  !  Oh,  if  I  had  never  loved  !  or  if  in  the  lael  I 
he  bad  not  asked  for  my  love,  and  confessed  hie  own  t     Then, 
I  think,  I  could  honestly   reconcile  my  conscience  with  my 
(onstage, and  say  to  Gustavo,  '  We  do  not  suit  each  other ;  be 
we  both  released!'  But  now — is  it  that  Guatave  ianal 
from  what  he  was,  when  in  despondence  at  my  own  lot,  nod 
in  pitying  belief  that  I  might  brighten  and  ex  alb  his,  I  plighted 
my  troth  to  him  f  or  is  it  ratter  that  tin-  shcies  I  tins  rafan- 
tarily  made  became  so  intolerable  a  thought  the  moment  I  kuw 
I  was  beloved  and  sought  by  another  ;  and  from  that  moment 

I  lost  the  strength  I  had  before, — strength  to  silence  the  ' M 

at  my  own  heart  1  What!  is  it  the  image  of  that  other  one 
which  is  persuading  me  to  be  fal.se  I — to  exaggerate  the  fail- 
ings, to  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  him  who  has  a  right  to  say, 
'  I  am  what  I  was  when  thou  didst  pledge  thyself  to  take  me 

for  better  0T  for  Worse  1  ' 

"Guatave  has  been  here  after  an  absence  of  several  daft 
He  was  not  alone.     The  good  Abbe  Vertpre,  mill    I 
Vaadetnar,  with  hereon,  M,  Raool,  were  present    Thej  bad 
come  on  matters  i  onneoted  with  < unbulsnca     The;  doom 

knownf  my  eng;i^emei,L  to  Gustave;  and  seeing  him    in   die 

oaiform  of  a  National 'Jnard,  the   Abbe*  CO 

to  him  some  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of  e£ 
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terrible  increase  of  the  vice  of  intoxication,  so  alien  till  of  h 
to  the  habits  of  the  Parisians,  and  becoming  fa!;i) 
and  bodily  endurance,— could  the  number  of  Hu 
the  ramparts  be  more  limited  ?     Gustave  answered  with  rad< 
ness  and  bitter  sarcasm,  '  Before  priests  could  be  critics  in  a 
litary    matters  they  must   undertake  military  service    them- 
selves,' 

"The  Abbe  replied  with  unalterable  good  humour,  'Bat  in 
order  to  criticise  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  must  one  get  drunk 
one-'s  self !'  Gustave  was  put  out,  and  retired  into  a  corner 
of  the  room,  keeping  sullen  silence  till  my  other  visitors  left, 

"  Then  before  I  could  myself  express  the  pain  his  words  and 
manner  had  given  me,  he  said  abruptly,  'I  wonder  hoi 
can  tolerate  the  tartuferie  which  may  amuse  on  the  comic  stage, 
hut  in  the  tragedy  of  these  limes  is  revolting."  This  speech 
roused  my  .anger,  and  the  conversation  that  ensued  was  the 
gravest  that  had  ever  passed  between  us. 

"If  Gustave  were  of  stronger  nature  and  more  con  centra 
will,  I  believe  that  the  only  feelings  I  should  have  for  bin 
would  be  antipathy  and  dread.     But  it  is  his  v*rj 
and  inconsistencies  that  secure  to  him  a  certain  tenderness  o 
interest.     1  think  he  could  never  be  judged  without  great  it 
dulgence  by  women  ;  there  ia  in  him  so  much  of  the  child,— 
wayward,  irritating  at  one  moment,  and  the  next  penitent,  »f 
fectionate.     One  feels  as  if  persistence  in  evil  were  impossible 
to  one  so  delicate  both  in  mind  and  form.     That  peculiar  order 
of  genius  to  which  he  belongs  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  es- 
tranged from  all  directions,  violent  or  coarse.     When  it: 
he  seeks  to  utter  some  audacious  and  defying 
substance  melts  away  in  daintiness  of  expression,  in  soft,  h 
like  strains  of  slender  music,   And  when  he  has  stung,  aug* 
revolted  my  heart  the  most,   suddenly  he  robsi  It 
pathetic  gentleness,  such  tearful   remorse,  that  I  feel  as  if  n 
aentinent  to  one  so  helpless,  desertion  of  one   who  must  fi 
without  the  support  of  a  friendly  baud,  were  a 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  dragged  towards  a  precipice  by 
sickly  child  clinging  to  my  robe. 

"  But  in  this  last  conversation  with  him,  his  language  i 
regard  to  subjects  I  hold  most  sacred  drew  forth  C — 
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words  which  startled  him,  nnd  which  may  avail  to  im  him 
from  that  worst  insanity  of  human  minds, — the  mimicry  of  the 
Titans  who  would  have  dethroned  ■  God  lo  iMton  »  Chaos. 
I  told  him  frankly  that,  I  had  only  promised  to  share  his  fate, 
on  my  faith  iti  his  'asaaEanoa  of  my  power  toguhii  il  In »vi  n- 
ward ;  ami  that  if  the  opinions  he  announced  iran  lerioaaly 
entertained,  and  put  forth  in  defiance  of  Heaven  itself,  we  were 
separated  for  ever.  I  told  him  bow  earnestly,  in  the  calami- 
ties of  the  time,  my  own  suul  had  sought  to  take  refuge  iu 

i  :  hopes  beyond  the  earth  ;  and  how  deeply  many 
«  sentiment  that  in  former  days  pwed  by  me  with  s  smile  in 
the  light  talk  of  the  saivns,  now  shocked  me  as  an  outrage  on 

nee  which  the  mortal  child  owes  to  the 
titer.     I  owned  to  him  how  much  of  comfort,  of 
of  thought  and  aspiration,  elevated  beyond  the  ml 

:  ad  hitherto  sought 'the  purest  air,  the  1  ■ 

iterconrse  with  minds  like   those  of  the  AbbC  de 
Vcrlprt  ;  and  how  painfully  I  felt  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  Urgf* 
tttndewhen   he  compelled  me  to  listen  to  iimu.: 
whom  I  recognised  as  bent/acton. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  sternly ;  but  it  is  my  great  misfortune, 

mt  weakness,  that  I  cannot  be  stem  when  1  OOght 
tobe.     It  is  with  me  in  life  as  in  art.     I  never  COuH  on  the 

::iken  the  part  of  a  Norma ora  Medea,  If  I  attempt 
in  fiction  a  character  which  deserves  condemnation,!  am  un- 
true to  poetic  justice.  1  cannot  execute  ;  1  can 
bat  compassionate  and  pardon  the  creature  I  a 
created.  I  was  never  in  the  real  world  item  but  to  one  j  and 
then,  alas  I  it  was  because  I  loved  where  I  could  no  longer  lore 
with  honour ;  and  1,  knowing  my  weakness,  had  terror  lest  I 
should  yield. 

"So  Gustave  did  not  comprehend  from  my  voice,  my  man- 
ner, how  gravely  I  was  in  earnest.     lint,  himael! 
affected  to  tears,  he  confessed  his  own  faults—ceased  to  argue 
in    order    to  praise  ;  and — and — Uttering  protestaliooi  seenv- 
igly  the  moat  sincere,  he  left  me  bound  to  him  still — bound 


to  him  StUl- 


lt  is  tr 


at" 


is  true  that  Isaura  had  come  more  directly  under  the  in- 


fluonce  of  religion  than  she  had  been  in  the  earlier  dates  of 
this  narrative.  There  is  a  time  in  the  lives  if  most  of  us,  and 
especially  in  the  lives  of  women,  when,  despondent  of  all  joy 
in  an  earthly  future,  and  tortured  by  conflicts  between  inclina- 
tion and  duty,  we  transfer  all  the  passion  attd  fervour  of  our 
troubled  souls  to  enthusiastic  yearnings  for  the  Divine  love; 
seeking  to  re  baptise  ourselves  in  the  fountain  of  its  mercy, 
taking  thence  the  only  hopes  that  can  cheer,  the  only  rtnqgti 
that  can  sustain  us.  Such  a  time  had  come  to  Isaura,  Formerly 
she  had  escaped  from  tiie  griefs  of  the  work-day  world  into  the 
garden-land  of  Art.  Now,  Art  had  grown  unweloome  to  her — 
almost  hateful.  Cone  was  the  spell  from  the  garden-land  ;  it* 
flowers  were  faded,  its  paths  were  stony,  Us  sunshine  had 
vanished  in  mist  and  rain.  There  are  two  voices  of  Nature  in 
the  soul  of  the  genuine  artist, — that  is,  of  him  who,  because  he 
can  create,  comprehends  the  necessity  of  the  great  Creator. 
Those  voices  are  never  both  silent.  When  one  is  hushed,  (lie 
other  becomes  distinctly  audible.  The  one  speaks  to  him  of 
Art,  the  other  of  Religion. 

At  that  period  several  societies  for  the  relief  and  tendance 
of  the  wounded  had  been  formed  by  the  women  of  Paris, — 
the  earliest,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank — 
amongst  whom  were  the  Comtesse  de  VanUemar  and  the  Con- 
tessa  di  Rimini— though  it  necessarily  included  others  of  s 
(ion  less  elevated.     To  this  society,  at  the  request  of  Alain  < 
Rochebriant  and  of  En gu errand,  Isaura  had  eagerly  attach* 
herself.     It  occupied    much  of  her  time;  and  in  connect' 
with  it  she  was  brought  much  into  sympathetic  acquaint* 
with  lino  til  de  Vandcinar — the  most  zealous  and  active 
l.*r  of  that  society  oi  .St.  Francoii  de  Sales,  to  which  belong* 
other  young  nobles  of  the  Legitimist  creed     The  passion  t 
Hanoi's  life  was  the  relief  of  human  suffering.     In  him  wi 
personified  the  ideal  of  Christian  charity.     1  think  all,  or  most 
of  us,  have  known  what  it  is  to  pass  under  the  influence  of  a 
nature  that  is  so  far  akin  to  ours  that  it  desires  to  become 
something  better  and  higher  than  it  is — that  desire  being  para- 
mount in  ourselves — but  seeks  to  be  that  something  in  ways 
not  akin  to,  but  remote  from,  the  ways  in  which  we  seek  it 
When  this  contact  happens,  cither  one  nature,  by  the  men 
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f  will,  subjugates  ami  absorbs  the  other,  or  both,  while 
■ing  their  own   individuality,  apart  ami    independent, 
!)  themselves  by  mutual   ralewhange  :    and    the  I  | 

li  differences  of  taste  and  lenti t  in  ileui!  mi^lii  hiIut- 

e  provoke  melt  in  !h<:  sympathy  which   unites  S] 
g  iwtli  equal  ■■  nearer  tg  the  unseen  and  un- 

tamable Source,  which  they  equally  recoysitac  as  Divine. 

iari  those  two  persons  met  a  year  ago  in  the  ordi- 
.    world,  neither  wi.nld  have  ■;■ 
rapathy  of  which  I  speak.     Rauul  wan  Rot  without  the  pre- 
i   against   artists    and  writer.*  of  Tonal 
my  who  cherish  the  persuasion   thai  all   Is  vanitj  which 
itraW  imagination  and  intellect  in  the  ■ 

■  -l  his  com- 
mit], certainly  not  nil 

.ill  ibiii  seeks  to   render  the  actual  lilt*  atti  ictiva  and  em 
..h  the  accompli  ihments  ol   U  tso  m 
,j  have  teemed  the  narrow  n 

',  amid  the  (iir-'l'ul  r.d.iiuiih-s  i.f  tin-  n the 

li  nature*  became  visible  to  each.     To   the  eyes  of  Isaiira, 
■  .in..'  predominant  in 
To  the  eyes  of  Itaoul,  devotion  became  predominant 

ii -iitfiiliu-^  i.f  Isaura      'I  fa 

n  ambulance  ami  hospital— is  car 
'  r  the  dying.     Ah!  it  is  easy  to  declaim  against     ■ 
■■:  ['.u  -mi  society  as  il  app<  u  •  on  :; 

roes,  it  is  the  vary  wont  of  Parii  that 
'a  in  sou  in  to  the  top.      Hut    d< 

1  that  demoralising  suspense  of  order,  Mid  nowhere  on 
'  .'.lit  th>.'  angel  have  I  "belli  the  image  of  humanity  more 
'"sating  its  claim  to  the  heritage  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

tHE  warning  announcement  of  some  great  effort  on  tl 
part  of  the  besieged,  which  Alain  had  given  to  Lemt-r- 
cier,  was  soon  tc  be  fulfilled. 

For  eome  days  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  ominously 
lined  with  military  amvoit,  Tho  loungers  on  the  Boulevard* 
stopped  tj  gaze  on  the  long  defiles  of  troop?  and  cannon,  com- 
missariat conveyances,  and,  saddening  accompaniment  a  1  the 
vehicles  of  various  ambulances  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 
With  what  t;lee  the  loungers  said  to  each  other,  "  E'ljin  .'" 
Among  all  the  troops  that  Paris  sent  forth,  none  wen 
lar  as  those  which  Paris  had  not  nurtured — the  sailors.  From 
the  moment  they  arrived,  the  sailors  had  been  the  pete  of  the 
capital.  They  soon  proved  themselves  the  most  notable  coi 
traat  to  that  force  which  Paris  herself  had  produced — the  Ni 
tional  Guard.  Their  frames  were  hardy,  their  habits  aciii 
their  discipline  perfect,' their  manners  mild  and  polite.  ■  Oh^ 
if  all  our  troops  were  like  these  I '  was  the  common  exclama 
tion  of  the  Parisians. 

At  last  burBt  forth  upon  Paris  the  proclamation  of  General 
Trochu  and  General  Ducrot ;  the  first  brief,  salm  and  Breton- 
like,  ending  with  "Putting  our  trust  in  God.     March   on  lor 
our  country  :  "  the  second  more  detailed,  more  candidly  stat- 
ing obstacles  and  difficulties,  but  fiery  with  eloquent,  enthu- 
siasm, not  unsupported  by  military  statistics,  in   the  400  can- 
non, two-thirds  of  which  were  of  the  largest  calibre,  that  i 
material  object  could  resist ;  more  than  1 50,000  soldiers,  all  wi 
armed,  well  equipped,    abundantly  provided  with  rounit-ioi 
and  all  {J'tn  at  lespoir)  animated  by  an  irresistible  ardour. 
"  For  me,"  concludes  the  Genera!,   *I  am  resolved.     I  swear 
before  you,  before  the  whole  nation,  that  I  will  not  re-enter 
Paris  except  as  dead  or  victorious." 

At  these  proclamations,  who  then  at  Paris  does  not  recall  the 
buret  of  enthusiasm  that  stirred  the  surface  T  Trocho  became 
once  more  popular;  even  the  Communistic  or  Atheistic  journals 
refrained  from  complaining  that  he  attended  mass,  and  invit 
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hit  countrymen  tu  trust  in  a  God.  Ducrot  was  n 
lar— he  was  adored. 

The  several  companies  in  which  De  Maul  ton  and  Engttermnd 
served  departed  towards  their  post  early  on  the  same  morning, 
that  of  the  28th.  All  the  previous  night,  while,  Enguerrnnd 
was  buried  in  profound  slumber,  Raoul  remained  in  his  brother's 
room  ;  sometimes  on  his  knees  before  the  ivory  crucifix,  which 
had  been  their  mother's  last  birthday  yift  to  her  ronngea]  Km— 
sometimes  seated  beside  the  bed  in  profound  and  del 
tation.  At  daybreak,  Madame  de  Vandemar  stole  into  the 
chamber  Unconscious  of  his  brother's  watch,  he  ha  I 
to  wake  him  in  good  time,  for  the  young  man  was  a  sound 
■leeper.  Shading  the  candle  she  ho  re  with  one  band,  with  the 
other  she  drew  aside  the  curiam,  and  looked  at  En 
calm  fair  face,  its  lips  parted  in  the  happy  smile  which  Manas' 
tocarry  joy  with  it  wherever  its  sunshine  played.  Her  tears 
fell  noiselessly  on  her  darling's  cheek  ;  she  then  knelt  down  and 
prayed  for  strength.  As  she  rose,  she  felt  Raoul's  aim  around 
her  ;  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  ;  then  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  wakened  Enguemtnd  with  her  lips  '  I'a*  dt  qutrtlle, 
msi  otitis,"  he  murmured,  opening  his  sweet  blue  6]  i 
"Ah,  it  was  a  dream  i  I  thought  Jules  and  Emile  [two  young 
friends  of  his]  were  v,  ,  and  FOU  know,  dear 

Iiaoul.  that  I  am  the  moat  officioiM  of  peacanuwen.  Thne  to 
rise,  is  it  t  No  peacemaking  to-day  Kiss  me  again,  mother, 
and  say, '  Blesa  thee.'" 

•*  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  child,"  cried  the  mother,  wrap- 
ingher  arms  passionately  round  him,  and  in  tones  choked  with 

"  Now  leave  me,  maviati,"  said  Enguerrand,  resorting  to  the 
liinary  infantile  name,  which  he  had  not  used  for  years.  "  Rv 
ul,  stay  and  help  me  to  dress      I  must  1"'  I 
U  join  thee  at  breakfast,  maman.  Bally  for  such  repast,  but 

i  maagtant.     Hind  the  coffee  is  hoL" 

^iguerraiid,  always  cartful  of  each  detail  of  dress,  was  espe- 

illv  so  ih.it-  morning,  and  especially  gay,  bamming  the  old 

ii'."  lint  his  gaiety  was  checked  when 

tout,  taking  from  his  breast  a  holy  talisman,  which  he  habitn- 

m  .  suspended  it  with  loving  bauds  round  his  bro- 
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imbedded  in  it  was  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  said,  by  pious  t. 
dttion,  to  bo  a  relic  of  the  Divine  Cross.  It.  lin.il  been  for  c* 
turies  in  the  Family  of  the  Coiitessa  di  Rimini,  and  was  gi»i 
by  her  to  Rioul,  the  only  gift  slip  had  ever  made  him,  as  an  » 
blem  of  the  sinless  j.urit.y  of  the  aftVction  that  united  those  two 
souls  in  the  bonds  of  the  beautiful  belief. 

"  She  bade  me  transfer  it  to  thee  to-tlny,  my  brother,"  said 
Raoul,  simply  ;'"and  now  without  a  pang  1  can  gird  on  t 
thy  sol  titer's  sword." 

Enguerraud  clasped  his  brother  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  bin 
with  passionate  fervour.     "Oh.  Rami)  !  bow  i  lovi 
good  thou  hast  ever  been  tome!  how  many  sins  th<  ■  ■ 
me  from  !  how  indulgent  thou  hast  been  to  those  from  wtii 
thou  couldst  not  save  !  Think  on  that,  my  brother,  in  cat 
do  not  meet  again  on  earth.'' 

"  Hush,  hush,  Enguerrand  !  No  gloomy  forebod 
Come,  come  hither,  my  half  of  life,  my  sunny  half  of  life!" 
and  uttering  these  words,  he  led  Enguerrand  towards  the  c 
cifix,  and  there,  in  deeper  and  more  solemn  voice,  said,  r" 
us  pray."  So  the  brothers  knelt  side  by  side,  and  Raoul 
prayed  aloud,  as  only  such  souls  can  pray. 

When  they  descended  into  the  salon  where  breakfast  was  set 
out,  they  found  assembled  several  of  their  relations,  and  s 
of  Engtu-rrand's  young  friends  not  engaged  in  th< 
or  two  of  the   latter,   imh-cd,  wi'te  disabled  from   ; 
wounds  in  former  fields  ;  they  left  their  sick  beds 
goodbye.      Unspeakable  was  ilie  affection  this  genial    nalni 
inspired  in  all  who  came  into  the  circle  of  its  winning  i 
and  when,  tearing  himself  from  them,  he  descend  ■■■ 
and  passed  with  light  step  thronsh  I  he  [t/ir/e-  eaefiire,  there  w 
crowd  around  the  house — so  widely  had  his  popularity  sprc 
among  even  the  lower  classes,  from  whom  the  Ui 
regiment  were  chiefly  composed.      !!>■  departed  to  the  place  u 
rendezvous  amid  a  chorus  of  ejhil mating  cheers. 

Not  thus  lovingly  tended  on,  not  thus  cordially 
thatequnl  idol  of  a  former  generation,  \ 

pious  friend  prayed  beside  his  couch,  no  loving  kiss  waked  h 
from  his  slumbers.  At  the  grey  of  the  November  dawn  be  n 


from  a  sleep  which  had  no  smiling  dreams,  with  that  mysterious 

instinct  of  punctual  will  which  cannot  even  go  to  sleep  wil  bont 

fixing  beforehand  the  exact  moment  in  whn.lt  Bleep  shall  and* 

He,  too,  like  Enguerrand,  dressed  himself  with  cure — unlike 

Eagmmnd,  with  care  strictly  soldierlike.  Then,  in 

some  little  time  yet  before  him,  lie  rapidly  revisited  pigeon  boMl 

and  drawers,  in  which  might  be  found  by  prying  eyes  anything  • 

he  would  deny  to  their  curiosity.     AU  tliat  be  found  of  this 

sort  were  some  letters  in  female  handwriting,  trad  I  ■ 

faded  ribbon,  relics  of  earlier  days,  and  treasured   I 

later  vicissitudes  ;  letters  from  the  English  girl  to  wjinm  he  bad 

briefly  referred  in  his  confession  to  Louvier,— the  i 

had  ever  wooed  as  his  wife.     She  was  the  only  -; 

high-horn  Roman  Catholics,  residing  at  the  lime  of 

Paris.  Reluctantly  they  ha!  assented  to  his  proposal 

they  had  retracted  their  assent  when  his  .si'1. 

involved  ;  yet  possibly  the  motive  that  led   him   to  his  most 

ruinous  excesses — the  gambling  at  the  rm-f— had  been  oatwed 

'  y  the.  wild  hope  of  a  nature,  then  fatally  sanguine,  to  ntritvs 

•  fortune  that  might  suffice  to  satisfy  the  parents.  Bat  during 

i*  permit  mi  c^uri-ship  the  lover*  had  corresponded.  lr 

re  full  of  warm,  if  inn< 

d  farewell.     The  family  had  long  ago  returned  to  F.ngUnd  ; 
a  concluded,  of  court*,  that  she  had  married  u    ■ 

IS  letters  lay  the  pap  red  to  vin 

e  his  honour  in  that  old  affair,  in  which  the  tin* 
if  another  had  brought  on  hiln    - 

»  fell  on  the  last,  he  mattered  to  himself.  "  1  kq  I 
ir  my  repute.     Can  Ikeepttoa*  when,  if  found,  tl 

fromUc  the  repute  of  her  who  might   hawe  bw  I 
been  worthy  of  bert  She  is  doubtless  now  a  no' 
id, — honour  never  diea."  He  preased  liislips  to  tl 
ha  passion  ■■ 

rday's  tire,  and  rekindling  them,  In  placed  thereon 
e  leaves  of  a  melancholy  romance  in  hu  i 
n  slowly,  reluctantly  smoulder  away  into  Under.    Than  Im 
mod  a  drawer  in  which  lay  the  o  olKical  clia- 

ter  Which  he  bad   pivsened.       All    LbV 

conspiracies  in  which  bis  agency  had  committed  others,  it  was 


his  habit  to  destroy  as  Boon  as  received.  For  tl. .  sA*  docummt 
thus  treasured  he  alone  was  responsible  :  it  w»i  an  outline  of 
his  ideal  for  the  future  constitution  of  Franc*,  accompanied  with 
elaborate  arguments,  the  heads  of  which  hia  conversation  with 
the  Incognito  made  known  to  the  reader.  Of  the  soundness  of 
this  political  programme,  whatever  its  merits  or  faults  (a  ques- 
tion on  which  I  presume  no  judgment),  he  had  an  intense  con- 
viction. He  glanced  rapidly  over  it*  contents,  did  not  alter  a 
word,  sealed  itup  in  an  envelope,  inscribed,  "  My  Legacy  to  my 
Countrymen."  The  papers  refuting  a  calumny  relating  solely 
to  himself  he  carried  into  the  battlefield,  placed  next  to  his 
heart — significant  of  a  Frenchman's  love  of  honour  in  this 
world — as  the  relic  placed  round  the  neck  of  Enguerrund  b, 
his  piotia  brother  was  emblematic  of  the  Christian  hone  . 
mercy  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


5  HE  streets  swarmed   with  the  populace  gazing  on  1 

\      troops  as  they   passed  to  their  destination.     Am 

those  of  the  Mobiles  who  especially  caught  the  t:yf.  v 

two  companies  in  which  En gu errand  de  Yandcmar  and  Vict 


de  Manleon  commanded.     In  the  first  t 


]  many  young  i 
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sin- 
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of  good  family,  or  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  bourgtoisir,  knowi 
to  numerous  lookers-on  ;  there  was  something  inspiriting  in 
their  gay  aspects,  and  in  the  easy  carelessness  of  their  march. 
Mixed  with  this  company,  however,  and  forming  of  course  the 
bulk  of  it,  were  those  who  belong  to  the  lower  classes  o" 
population  ;  and  though  they  too  might  set-m  gay  to  ai 
observer,  the  gaiety  was  forced.  Many  of  them  were 
not  quite  sober  ;  and  there  was  a  disorderly  want  of  soldiei 
in  their  mien  and  armament  which  inspired  distrust  s 
such  vitlks  moustaches  as,  too  old  for  other  service  than  i 
the  r&mparts,  mixed  here  and  there  among  the  o: 
But  when  De  Mauleon's  company  passed,  the  vidian 


D 


,'itt  y 
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impulsively  touched  each  other.  They  recognised  the  march  of 
well  drilled  men  ;  the  countcnanci a  gnve  Hid  BWB,  the  tya 
sot  looking  ou  this  aide  and  that  for  admiration,  the  e'i-p  regu 
larly  timed  ;  and  conspicuous  among  these  men  the  tall  suture 
and  calm  front  of  tim  loader. 

"  These  fellows  will  fight  well,"   growled  a  vitllts  moustache  : 
"where  did  they  fish  out  their  leader!" 

"  Don't  you  know  1  "  said  a  bourgtoit.     "  Victor  de  Mauleon. 
"mi  the  cross  in  A-lgeria  for  bravery.  I  recollect  him  when 
young ;  the  very  devil  for  women  and  fighting." 
there  were  more  such  devils  for  fighting  and  fewer 
nen,"  growled  again  la  vielle  moustache. 
incessant  roar  of  cannon  all  the  night  of  the  29th.     The 
populace  hod  learned  the  names  of  the  French  cannons,  and 
fancied  they  could  distinguish  the  several  sounds  of  their  thun- 
der.    "There  spits  'Josephine!'  "  shout*  an    iuva 
"There  howls  our  own  '  Populace  I '"  *  cries  a  I: 
lican from  Belleville.  "There  sings  '  Le  Chatiment  I '"  laughed 
Gustave  Kameau,  who  was  now  become  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Victor  Hugo  he  had  before  affnted  to  despise.     And  all 
the  while,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  came,  far  and 
near,  from  the  streets,  from  the  ramparts,  the  gusts  of  song — 
song  sometimes  heroic,  admetimea  obscene,  more  oft  D 
joyous.     The  news  of  General  Vinoy's  success  during  the  early 

Birt   of   tlie  day  had  been  damped  by  the  evening  report  of 
ucrot's  delay  in  crossing  the  swollen  H.trne.     Bui  ' 
of  the  Parisian!  rallied  from  a  momentary   depression  on  the 
excitement  at  night  of  that  concert  of  martial  mask, 

During  that  night,  close  under  the  guns  of  thedonbl 
of  Graveile  and  La  Faiaanderie,    eight  pontoon -bridges  were 
thrown  over  the  Marue  ;  and  at  daybreak  the  fir-i 
the  third   army,  under  Blanchard  and  EteBoult,  oi 
all  theii  artillery,  and,  covered  by  thefireof  the  double  redouble, 
it.  Kossney,  and  the  batteries 
of  .M.iiii  Avron,  had  an  hour  before  noon  carried  the  village  of 
Chumpigiiy,  and  the  first   tchelon  of  the  importan'  : 
i    were  already  commencing  the  work  >  : 

*  The  "  Populace  "  W  brcu  coutril.ut  «d  to  Ui«  MtUlory,  lev  a  ut,  by  tho 
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ment,  when,  rallying  from  the  amaze  of  a  defeat,  the  German 
forces  burst  upon  them,  sustained  by  fresh  batteries.  The 
Prussian  pieces  of  artillery  established  at  Chennevierea  and  it 
Nuuilly  opened  fire  with  deadly  execution  ;  while  a  numerous 
infantry,  descending  from  the  intrenchmenU  of  Villiera.  charged 
upon  the  troops  under  Kenoult.  Among  the  French  in  thai 
strife  were  Etiguerrand  and  the  Mobiles  of  which  be  was  in 
command.  Dismayed  by  the  unexpected  fire,  these  Mobiles 
gave  way,  as  indued  did  many  of  the  line,  Eng:ierrand  rushed 
forward  to  the  front — "  On,  met  enfant,  on  !  What  will  onr 
mothers  and  wives  say  of  us  if  we  fly  %  Five  la  France  J — On  ! " 
Among  those  of  the  better  class  in  that  company  there  rose  a 
shout  of  applause,  but  it  found  no  sympathy  among  the  rest 
Tiny  wavered,  they  turned.  "Will  you  suffer  me  to  goon 
alone,  countrymen  1 "  cried  Engnerrand  ;  and  alone  he  ru-hed 
on  toward  the  Prussian  line, — rushed,  and  fell,  morsallj 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  "Revenge,  revenge!"  ahou'iii 
some  of  the  foremost  ;  "  Revenge  !  "  shouted  those  in  the 
;  and,   so  shouting,  turned  on  their  heels  and   fled.     But 
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That  night  what  crowds  thronged  from  Paris  to  the  top  of 
the  UoDtntartn  heights,  from  the  observatory  db  which  the 
celebrated  inventor  Bann  had  lighted  u[>.  wits  urne 

.  machine,  all  the  plain  of  QenneviHiera  from  Mool 
Vsierien  to  the  Fortde  la  Briche  !  The  splendour  of  the  bias* 
wrapped  the  great  city  ; — distinctly  above  the  root's  of  the 
house!  Boared  the  Ddraedes  Invalidea,  theapiretoi  N  oire  Dame, 
i j 1 1.  turrets  of  the  Tuileriec  , — ami  died  away  on  resting 
on  Itin in/amet  seapviot  Arracertiunia,  the  "  thunder  ongB 
bejebtM  ooi  upied  by  the  invading  army. 

i,  lit  ]iref.6  and  the  elder  Rameau — who,  despite 

its  and  grey  hairs,  insisted  on  joining  in  the  aid 

of  la  ;xafs»e— were  among  the  National  Guards  attached  to  the 

Fort  ilc  la  Bridie  and  the  neighbouring  eminence,  and  they  met 

j  .-ation. 

it  ,i  victory  we  have  had  I"  said  the  old  Rameau. 
■'  It,. i  be*  mortifying  to  your  eon,   M.  Rameau,"  said  Lcmer- 
cier. 

ing  to  my  son,  air  I — the  victory  of  his  countrymen, 
u  mean  V 

"  1  had  tin- 1 ur  to  hear  M.  Gustave  the  other  lightri  the 

6Ytd> <U  la  I'- 
it  Dim  I  do  you  frequent  those  tragic  reunions  1"  asked 
De  Brfrf. 

hey  arenotatalltragiu:  they  are  the  only  comedies  left  ua, 
as  one  must  amuse  one'a self  somewhere,  and  the  ' '■' ■"'<  <l>  la  i'eu- 

■    lii  at  thing  of  the  sort  going.     I  quite  ■ 
stand  why  it  should  fascinate  a  poet  like  your  son,  M  Rameau. 

-decor 
•ted  «iih  «  pastoral  scene  Irom  Waiteau.      I  and  my  dog  Fox 
drop   in.     We   hear  your   son   haranguing.     In    what   :■ 
sentences  he  despaired  of  the  republic 
called    them   let  tKmialaiM  it    lllvtcl  de   I'illt)    «eie   Im 
They  pretended  to  inaugurate  a  revolution,  and   I 
the  moat  obrioua  ol  revolutionary  means.     There  Poi  ami  I 
pricked  up  our  ''.'W8  :   what  were  those  means  ?      foul  eon  pie 
ceeded  to  explain  :  "All  mankind  were  to  be  apyt!:i led  to 
individual  interests.      The  commerce  of  luxury  was  to  be  »W 
ltahed:  clearly  luxury  was  not  at  the  command  of  all  mankind. 
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Cafis  and  theatres  were  to  be  closed  for  ever — al!  mankind 
could  not  go  to  cafes  and  theatre*.  I'  was  idle  tu  e  xpect  the 
to  combine  for  anything  in  which  the  masses  had  not 
an  interest  in  common.  The  masses  had  no  interest  in  any 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  the  masses.  Programmes  vf 
the  society  to  be  founded,  called  the  Ligut  CcmopeUk  JMmoera- 
tiqas,  should  be  sent  at  once  into  all  the  States  of  the  eivilizi/d 
world — howl  by  balloons.  Money  corrupts  the  world  as  now 
composed :  but  the  money  at  the  command  of  the  masses  eonld 
buy  all  the  monarchs  and  courtiers  and  priests  of  the  universe.' 
At  that  sentiment,  vehemently  delivered,  the  applauses  wen 
frantic,  and  Fox  in  his  excitement  began  to  bark.  At  th* 
sound  of  his  bark  one  man  crieJ  out,  ■'  That's  a  Prussian  I*  ano- 
ther, '  Down  with  the  spy  !'  another,  '  There's  an  arista'  present 
—he  keeps  alive  a  dog  which  would  be  a  week's  mesJ  for  I 
family  I'  I  snatch  up  Fox  at  the  last  cry,  and  clasp  him  to  s 
bosom  protected  by  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard. 

"When  the  hub  hub  had  subsided,  your  son,  M.  Rameau, 
proceeded,  quilting  mankind  in  general,  and  arriving  al  the 
question  in  particular  most  interesting  to  his  audience — the 
mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  ;  that  is,  the  call  upon  men 
who  like  talking  and  hate  fighting,  to  talk  less  and  fight  more. 
'  It  was  the  sheerest  tyranny  to  select  a  certain  number  of  free 
citizens  to  be  butchered.  If  the  fight  was  for  the 
ought  to  be  la  Uxie  en  masse.  If  one  did  not  compel  ei 
body  to  fight,  why  should  anybody  fight  1'  Here  the.appl 
again  became  vehement,  and  F"x  again  became  indiscreet 
subdued  Fox's  bark  into  a  squeak  by  pulling  his  eai 
cries  your  poet-son,  'folate  en  mosst  gives  us  fifteen  millions  of 
soldiers,  with  which  we  could  crush,  not  Prussia  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe.  (Immense  sensation.)  Let  us,  then,  resolve 
that  the  charlatans  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  incaps 
vering  us  from  the  Prussians  ;  that  they  are  de] 
the  Ligw  of  the  Dtmonvtie  Cosmopolite  is  installed  ;  that  ro< 
while  the  Commune  shall  be  voted  the  Provii 
ment,  and  shall  order  the  Prussians  to  retire  within  three 
from  the  soil  of  Paris.' 

"Pardon  me  this  long  description,  my  dear  M.  Rameau. 
I  trust  I  have  satisfactorily  explained  why  victory  obtaii 
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the  teeth  of  iiis  eloquent  opinions,  if  yi-utify iug  to  hiai  is  a 
Frenchman,  must  be  mortifying  to  him  as  a  politician." 

The  old  Rame.su  sighed,  hung  his  head,  ami  crept  away. 

While,  amid  this  holiday  ilium i nation,  the  Pai isiaoa enjoyed 
the  panorama  before  them,  the  !■'  ■■.   I  t!ie  attend- 

ants of  the  various  ambulances  were  moving  along  the  battle- 
plains  ;  the  first  in  their  Urge- brimmed  hats  and  sable  garbs, 
the  last  iu  strange  motley  costume,  many  of  them  in  glittering 
uniform— all  alike  in  their  serene  indifference  to  danger  ;  often 
pausing  to  pick  up  among  the  dead  their  own  brethren  who  bail 
been  slaughtered  iu  the  midst  of  their  task.  Now  and  then 
they  came  on  sinister  forms  apparently  engaged  in  the  same 
duty  of  tending  the  wounded  and  dead,  but  in  truth  murderous 
plunderers,  to  whom  the  dead  and  the  dying  were  equal  har- 
vests. Did  tlie  wounded  man  attempt  to  resist  the  fuul  hands 
searching  for  their  spoil,  they  added  another  wound  more  im- 
mediately mortal,  grinning  as  they  completed  on  the  dead  the 
robbery  they  bad  commenced  on  the  dying. 

Kaoul  de  Vandeinar  had  been  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
with  the  assistants  of  the  ambulance  over  which  he  presided, 
attached  to  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  in  a  quarter 
remote  from  that  in  which  his  brother  had  fought  and  fallen. 
When  those  troops,  later  in  the  day,  were  driven  from  the 
Montmedy  plateau,  which  they  had  at  hr.it  carried,  Boon]  re- 
passed towards  the  plateau  at  Villiers,  on  which  the  dead  lay 
thickest.  On  the  way  he  heard  a  vague  report  of  the  panic 
which  had  dispersed  the  Mobiles  of  whom  Cugiierrand  was  in 
command,  and  of  Enguerrard's  vain  attempt  to  inspirit  them. 
But  his  fate  was  not  known. 

There,  at  midnight,  Raoul  is  still  searching  among  the  ghastly 
heaps  atid  pools  of  blood,  lighted  from  afar  by  the  blase  fiotu 
the  observatory  of  Montniartre,  and  more  near  at  band  by  the 
bivouac  fires  extended  along  tlie  burin  to  the  left  of  the  Hants, 
while  everywhere  about  trie  held  flitted  the  lanterns  of  the 
Frbrtx  Chriliau.  Suddenly,  in  the  dimness  of  a  spot  cast  into 
■hadow  by  an  incompleted  earthwork,  he  observed  a  small 
sinister  figure  perched  on  the  breast  of  some  wounded  soldier, 
evidently  not  to  succour.  He  sprang  forward  and  seized  a  hi- 
deous-looking urchin,  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  who  held  in  one 


|£  'IF,  Inst  hnok  closed  with  the  Bncceai  of  the  Pari! 

:  y. ■..■..,;..■(.  to  be  fblliwed 
by  the  terrible  no  leae  bononnbai 

to  French  valoi  ibsT.    There 

was  (I'- 
ll; that  Trochu  would  break  through  (lie 
;t  that  junction  with  the  array  of   Ai.iv. Ilea 
bich  would  compel  the  Germans  to  rum  the  infi" 

t  rudely  shaken  by  Ducrot'a  procUmatiou  of  the  4th,  to 
tin  the  recrosaing  of  the  Manie,  and  the  abandonment  of 
e  positions  conquered,  but  ihj  ;«!■!■  ■  -  c  S  ■  ._■  i  riKju.-IU'd  till  Von 
dike's  letter  to  Trochu  on  (lie  fitll,  announcing  the  defeat  of 
e  army  of  the  Loire  and  (he  recapture  of  Origins,  Even  then 
e  Parisians  did  not  lose  li  ipe  of  BUCCWT  ;  i&d  even  after  the 
jxsrate  and  fruitless  aortic  against  Le  Bonrget  on  the  Slet,  it 
*  not  without  win  ;■  ■.■  oeof  tziumph, 

that  Winter  and  Famine  settled  sullenly  on  the  city. 
Our  narrative  re-opens  with  the  last  period  of  the  siege. 
It  was  during  these  dreadful  days,  that  if  the  ril 
snoat  hideous  aspects  of  the  Parisian  population  -bowed  thrm- 
aelvea  at  the  worn:,  *u  all  its  loveliest,  its  noblest,  its  holiest 
characteristic.!!-- 'mis  >ii red  by  ordinary  observer!  a  th 
perousdaysof  thu  i:a|iilal— became  couspicitotisly  pron 
The  higher  classes,  including  the  remnant  of  the  old 
had  during  the  whole  siege  exhibited  qualities  in  notable  con 
tost  to  those  assigned  them  by  the  enemies  of  aristocracy 


Their  sons  had  been  foremost  among  those  soldiers  who  never 
calumniated  a  leader,  never  fled  be-lbre  a  foe  ;  their  women  had 
been  among  the  most  zealous  and  the  most  tender  nurses  of 
the  ambulances  they  had  founded  and  served  ;  their  houses  had 
been  freely  opened,  whether  to  the  families  exiled  from  the 
suburbs,  or  in  supplement  to  the  hospitals.  The  amount  of 
relief  they  afforded  unostentatiously,  out  of  meaus  that  shared 
the  general  failure  of  accustomed  resource,  when  the  famine 
commenced,  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  stated.  Admirable, 
too,  were  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  the  genuine  Pariaiin 
bourgcvisU — the  thrifty  tradesfolk  and  small  rentier* — that  cl 
in  which,  to  judge  of  its  timidity  when  opposed  to  a  nil 
courage  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  virtue.  Com 
eo  now — courage  to  bear  hourly  increasing  privation,  aud  to 
suppress  every  murmur  of  suffering  that  would  discredit  their 
patriotism,  and  invoke  "peace  at  any  price."  It  was  on  this 
class  that  the  calamities  of  the  siege  now  pressed  the  BtMl 
heavily.  The  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
rents,  in  which  th>..\  had  invested  tJicir  «ii-irig3,  reduced  many 
of  them  to  actual  want.  Those  only  of  their  number  who  ob- 
tained the  pay  of  one  and  a  half  franc  a  day  as  National  Guards, 
could  be  sure  to  escape  from  starvation.  But  this  pay  had 
already  begun  to  demoralize  the  receivers.  Scanty  for  supply 
of  food,  it  was  ample  tor  supply  of  drink.  And  drunkenness, 
hitherto  rare  in  that  rank  of  the  Parisians,  became  a  prevalent 
vice,  aggravated  in  the  case  of  a  National  Guard  when  it  wholly 
unfitted  him  fur  the  duties  he  undertook,  especially  such  Na- 
tional Guards  as  were  raised  from  the  most  turbulent  democracy 
of  the  working  class. 

But  of  all  that  population,  there  were  two  sections  in  which 
the  most  beautiful  elements  of  our^human  nature  were  most 
tonchingly  manifest — the  women  an<l  the  priesthood,  including 
in  the  latter  denomination  all  the  various  brotherhoods  and 
societies  which  religion  formed  arid  inspired. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  December  that  Frederic  Lemercier 
stood  gazing  wistfully  on  a  military  report  affixed  to  a  blank 
wall,  which  stated  that  "the  enemy,  worn  out  by  a  resistance 
of  otw  one  hundred  days,"  had  commenced  the  bombardment. 
Pott  Frederic  was  sadly  altered ;   he  had  escaped  the  Prussian 
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,  but  not  the  Parisian  winter — the  severest  known  for 
tnty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  many  homo  at  their  posts — 
night  back  to  the  ambulance  with  Fox  in  his  boa 
keM  bin  warm.  He  had  only  httoty  bmn  sent  forth  a? 
■  ambulances  were  i.m  crowded  to  retain  a  patient 
kt  than  absolutely  needful, — ami  had  been  buDgeff-piliehad 
a  frost-pinched  ever  since.  The  luxurious  Frederic  had  still, 
other,  a  capital  yielding  above  three  th'ui-.irnJ  a 
r,  and  of  which  he  could  not  now  realise  a  franc,  the  title- 
s  to  various  investments  being  in  the  bunds  of  Duplcssis — 
most  trustworthy  of  friend*,  the  most  upright  of  men,  but 
i  in  Bretagne,  and  could  not  be  got  at.  And  the  time 
e  at  Paris  when  you  could  not  get  trust  for  a  pound  of 
fc-flesb,  or  a  daily  supply  of  fuel.  Ami  Frederic  I. 
j  had  long  since  spent  the  2,000  francs  borrowed  from  A  lain 
t  ignobly,  but  somewhat  ostentatiously,  in  feasting  any 
acquaintance  who  wanted  a  feast),  and  who  had  sold  to  any 
one  who  could  afford  to  speculate  on  such  dainty  luxuries, 
clocks,  bronzes,  amber-mouthed  uipee  all  that  had  made  the 
envied  garniture  of  bio  bachelor's  apartment, — Frederic  Lamer- 

i  far  aa  the  task  of  keeping  body  and  » 
worse  off  than  any  English  pauper  who  can  apply  to 
Of  course  he  might  have  claimed  bis  half-pay  of  thirty  sou*  as 
a  National  Guard.  But  he  little  knows  the  true  Parisian  whfl 
imagines  a  seigneur  of  the  Chauaate  d'Anrin,  the  [trade  of  thoM 
with  whom  lie  lived,  and  one  who  knew  life  so  well  thai  he  had 
preached  prudence  to  a  seigneur  of  the  faubourg  like  Alain  de 
.:.  Kooning  i"  apply  for  the  wages  of  thirty  sous. 
Ration*  were  only  obtained  bj  the  wonderful  patience  of  women, 
who  had  children  to  whom  they  and  martyrs. 

The  Boon,  the  weary  hours,  one  bad  to  wait  befbl 

J  ice  on  the  line  for  the  distribution  of  th i 
black  bread  defeated  men,— defeated  must  wives  if  only  for 
were  defied  only  by  mother*  and  daughters.  Lit 
erally  speaking,  Lemercier  was  starving.  Alain  be 
wounded  in  the  sortie  of  the  21st,  and  was  laid  up  in  an  atnh  > 
lance.  Even  if  he  could  have  been  got  at,  be  bad  probab.y 
,htri£  left  to  bestow  upon  L 
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— and  the  Parisian  gaiety,  which  some  Frunch  historian  of  the 
siege  calls  douce  philosophy  lingering  on  him  still,  he  said  audi- 
bly, turning  round  to  any  stranger  who  heard :  "  Haj  i 
mortals  that  we  are  !     Under  the  present  Government  we  are 
never  warned  of  anything  disagreeable  that  can   happen  ;  « 
are  only  told  of  it  when  it  has  happened,  and  then  as  rather 
plensant  than  otherwise,     I  get  up.     I  meet  a  civil  >}■ . 
'  What  is  that  firing  1  which  of  our  provincial  armies  is  i. iking 
Prussia  in  the  rear  )'    '  Monsieur,'  says  the  gendarme,  '  i  - 
Prussian  Krupp  guns.'     I  look  at   the   proclamation,  and  my 
fears  vanish, —my  heart  is  relieved.     I  read  that  the  bombard- 
ment is  a  sure  sign  that  the  enemy  is  worn  out." 

Some  of  tho  tnen  grouped  round  Frederic  ducked  their  heads 
in  terror;  others,  who  knew  that  the  thunderbolt  launched 
from  the  plateau  of  Avron  would  not  fall  on  the  pavements  of 
Paris,  laughed  and  joked.  But  in  front,  with  no  sign  of  terror, 
no  sound  of  laughter,  strel^hed,  moving  inch  by  inch,  the  t'vmale 
procession  towards  the  bakery  in  which  the  morsel  of  bn 
their  infants  was  doled  out. 

"  Hist,  man  ami,"  said  a  deep  voice  beside  Lemercier,  "  Look 
at  those  women,  and  do  not  wound  their  ears  by  a  jest." 

Lemercier,  offended  by  that  rebuke,  though  too  bus<  .  , 
to  good  emotions  not  to  recognise  its  justice,  tried  with  fee  Mr 
fingers  to  turn  up  his  moustache,  and  to  turn  a  defiant  enal 
upon  the  rebuker.  He  was  rather  startled  to  see,  the  tall  mar- 
tial form  at  his  side,  and  to  recognise  Victor  de  Maalfion, 
"Don't  you  think,  M.  Lemercier,"  resumed  the  Viawte, 
half  sadly,  "  that  these  women  are  worthy  of  belter  btubat 
and  sons  than  are  commonly  found  among  the  soldian  a  > 
uniform  we  wear  1 " 

"  The  National  Guard  !  You  ought  not  to  sneer  at  then 
Vicomte, — you  whose  troop  covered  itself  with  glory  on  I 
great  days  of  Vil Hers  and  Champigny, — you  in  whose  j>ra 
even  the  grumblers  of  Paris  became  eloquent,  and  in  nhum 
future  Marshal  of  France  is  foretold." 

"  But,  alas  I  more  than  half  of  my  troop  was  left  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, oris  now  wrestling  for  mangled  remains  of  life  in  tii.> 
ambulances.  And  the  new  recruits  with  which  I  took  the  fieJri 
on  the  21st  are  not  likely  to  cover  themselves  with  glory,  o 
ensure  to  their  commander  the  baton  of  a  marshal." 
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"  Ay,  I  heard  when  I  was  in  the  hospital  that  you  had  pub- 
licly shamed  some  of  these  recruits,  ami  deebured  ih;it  you 
would  rather  resign  than  lead  them  again  bo  battle." 

"True;  and  at  thia  moment,  for  so  doing,  I  am  the  man 
most  hated  by  the  rabble  who  supplied  those  recruits." 

The  men,  while  thus  conversing,  had  moved  slowly  on,  and 
were  now  in  frout  of  a  large  cafe,  from  the  interior  of  which 
came  the  sound  of  loud  bravosaod  clappings  of  hand*  L.  met 
dor's  curiosity  waa  excited.  "  For  what  can  be  that  applause  I" 
he  said  ;  "  let  us  look  in  and  see." 

The  room  was  thronged.     In  the  distance,  on  a  email  raised 

Elatform,  stood  a  girl  dressed  in  faded  theatrical  finery,  making 
tt  obeisance  to  the  crowd. 

"  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Frederic  — "can  I  trust  my  eytrsl 
Surely  there  is  the  once  superb  Julie;  has  she  been  dancing 
bent" 

One  of  the  loungers,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  world 
as  Leroercier,  overheard  the  question,  and  answered  polHah  i 
"No,  Monsieur:  she  has  been  reciting  verses,  sad  n  .-illy  «• 
claims  very  well,  considering  it  is  not  her  vocation.  Sb>  baa 
given  ns  extracts  from  Victor  Hugo  and  De  M 
crowned  all  with  a  patriotic  hymn  by  Gustave  Ram  en  u,— her 
old  lover,  if  gossip  be  tru&" 

Meanwhile  De  Mauleon,  who  at  first  had  glanced  over  the 
scene  with  his  usual  air  of  calm  and  cold  indifference,  bcrmne 
suddenly  struck  by  the  girl's  beautiful  face,  and  gazed  on  it 
with  a  look  of  startled  surprise. 

"  Who  and  what  did  you  say  that  poor  fair  creature  is,  M. 
Lettarcierl " 

"She  is  a  Mademoiselle    Julie    Caumartin,   and    was    a 

very  popular  eorypMt.    She  has  hereditary  right  hi  be  ■  nnejd 

■r  of  a  once  more  famous  ornament  of  the 

ballet,  U  beOi  Uonie  —whom  you  must  have  seen  in  your  young 

days." 

"Or  course.     Lionie — she  married  a  M.  Surville,  a  silly 

■■■■ tiih  Juan- ,  who  eai  ned  the  hatred  of  Fans  by  taking 

her  off  the  ntage.     So  that  is  her  daughter  !     I  sea  no  likeness 

to  her  mother— much  handsomer.     Why  does  she  call  hi 

Caumartin  1" 


"  Oh™  said  Frederic,  "  a  melancholy  but  trite  story.  Leome 
was  left  a  widow,  and  died  in  waut.  What  could  the  pour 
young  daughter  dol  She  found  a  rich  protector  who  had 
influence  to  get  her  an  appointment  in  the  ballet  i  and  ihete 
she  did  as  most  girls  so  circumstanced  do— appeared  under  an 
assumed  name,  which  she  has  since  kept." 

"1  understand,"  said  Vict  fir,  compassionately.  "  Poor  thing! 
sue  has  quitted  the  platform,  and  Is  coming  this  way.  evidently 
to  speak  to  you,  1  saw  her  eyes  brighten  as  she  caught  sight 
of  your  face." 

Lemercier  attempted  a  languid  iiir  of  modest  self- complacency 
as  the  girl  now  approached  iiim.  "Sonjonr,  M.  Frederic  !  Ah, 
man  I  lieu!  how  thin  you  have  grown  '.     You  have  been  ill!" 

"  The  hardships  of  a  military  life,  Mademoiselle.  Al>.  lor 
beaux  jours  and  the  peace  we  insisted  on  destroying  under 
Empire  which  we  destroyed  tor  listening  to  us  !     But  you  ihiii 
well,  I  trust.     I  have  seeu  you  better  dressed,  but  never 
greater  beauty." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  replied,  "  Do  you  really  thick 
apeak  1 " 

"I  could  not  speak  more  sincerely  if  1  lived  in  the  legi 
dary  Horn*  of  Glass." 

The  girl  clutched  his  arm.  and  said  in  suppressed  U»i 
**  Where  is  Gustave  1  " 

"Gustave  Raineau  !  I  have  no  idea.  Do  you  never  **• 
him  now  1" 

"  Never, — perhaps  I  never  shall  see  him  again  ;  bui  when 
you  do  meet  him,  say  that  Julie  owes  to  him  her  livelihood, 
An  honest  livelihood,  Monsieur.  He  taught  her  to  love  verse* 
—told  her  how  to  recite  them.  I  am  engaged  at  this  eaji — 
you  will  find  me  here  at  the  same  hour  every  day.  in  case— iu 
case. — You  are  good  and  kind,  and  will  come  and  tell  me  ' 
Gustave  is  well  and  happy  even  if  he  forgets  me.  An  rn 
Stop,  you  do  look,  my  poor  Frederic,  as  if— as  if — pardon 
Monsieur  Lemercier,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  )  Will 
condescend  to  borrow  from  mel     I  am  in  funds." 

Lemercier  at  that  offer  was  nearly  moved  to  teat  =.  Famished 
though  he  was,  he  could  not,  however,  have  touched  that  g-.ri'c 
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"You  are  an  angel  of  goodness,  Mademoiselle !     Ah,  how  I 
envy  Gu  stave  Rameau  I    No,  I  don't  want  aid.    I  am  always 
»— rsstfiir." 

"  Bim  !  and  if  you  see  Gustave,  you  will  not  fon/pt." 

"  Rely  on  me.    Come  away,"  he  said  to  De  MuWoB-     "  1 
don't  want  to  hear  that  girl  nput  the  sort  of  bombast  tho 
poets  indite  nowadays.     It  is  fustian  ;  and  that  girl  may  have 
a  brain  of  feather,  hut  she  has  a  hear) 

"True,"  said  Victor,  as  they  regained  the  street     "I  over- 
heard what  she  said  to  you.     What  an  incomprehensible  thing 
is  a  woman  ]     How  more  incomprehensible  still  is  a  woman's 
lovel    Ah,  pardon  me.     I  must  leave  you;  I  see  in  the  proces- 
sion a  poor  woman  known  to  me  in  better  days." 

De  Manleon  walked  towards  the  woman  lie  spoke  of — one 
of  the  long  procession  to  the  bakery — a  child  clinging  to  her 
robe.     A  pale  grief-worn  -woman,  still  young,  but  with  the 
weariness  of  age  on  her  face,  and  the  shadow  of  death  on  her 
child's. 

"  J  think  I  see  Madame  Monnit-r,"  said  De  Mauleon,  softly. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  drearily.     A  year  ago,  she 
would  have  blushed  if  addressed  by  a  stranger  in  a  name  not 
lawfully  hers. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  in  hollow  accent*  broken  by  cough  ;  ■*  I 
don'i  know  you,  Monsieur." 

"  P^or  woman  1  "  he  resumed,  walking  beside  her  as  she 
moved  slowly  on,  while  the  eyes  of  other  women  in  the  pro- 
cession stared  at  him  hungrily.    "  And  your  child  looks  ill  too. 
It  is  your  youngest  1 " 

"  My  only  one  1     The  others  are  in  Pere  la  Chaiso.     There 
are  but  few  children  alive  in  my  street  now.     God  has  been 
very  merciful,  and  taken  them  to  Himself." 

De  Mauleon  recalled  the  scene  of  a  neat  comfortable  apart* 
ment,  and   the  healthful  happy  children  at  play  on  thf  Bool", 
The  mortality  among  the   little  ones,  especially  in  the  ..: 
occupied   by  the  working  classes,  had  of  late  been    terrible. 
The  want  of  food,  of  fuel,  the  iutense  severity  of  the  weather, 
bad  swept  them  ofl  as  by  a  pestilence, 

"  And  Monnier — what  of  him  1    No  doubt  he  is  a  National 
Guard,  and  has  hie  pay  1 " 

:  — 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but  hung  down  her  head- 
She  was  stifling  a  sob.  Till  then  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  last  source  of  tears. 

"  He  lives  still  1 "  continued  Victor,  pityingly :  he  is  not 
wounded  1 " 

"No;  he  is  well — in  health,  thank  you  kindly.  Monsieur." 

"But  his  pay  is  not  enough  to  help  you,  and  of  course  he 
can  get  no  work.  Excuse  me  if  I  stopped  you.  It  is  because 
I  owed  Annand  Monnier  a  little  debt  for  work,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  it  quite  escaped  my  memory  in  these  ter- 
rible events.  Allow  me,  Madame,  to  pay  it  to  you,"  and  he 
thrust  his  purse  into  her  hand.  "  I  think  this  contains  about 
the  sum  I  owed  ;  if  more  or  less,  we  will  settle  the  difference 
later.     Take  care  of  yourself." 

He  was  turning  away  when  the  woman  caught  hold  of  him. 

*'  Stay,  Monsieur.  May  Heaven  bless  you  ! — hut — but — tell 
me  what  name  I  am  to  give  to  Arm  and.  I  can't  think  of  any 
one  who  owed  him  money.  It  must  have  been  before,  that 
dreadful  strike,  the  beginning  of  all  our  woes.  Ah,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  curse  any  one,  I  fear  my  hist  breath  would  nu!  ta  a 
prayer." 

"  You  would  curse  the  strike,  or  the  master  who  did  not  for- 
give Arninnd's  share  in  itl" 

"No,  no, — the  cruel  man  who  talked  him  into  it — into  all 
that  has  changed  the  best  workman,  the  kindest  heart—  the— 
the "  again  her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

"  And  who  was  that  man  t "  asked   De  Mauleon  falteringly. 

"  His  name  was  Lebeau.  If  you  were  a  poor  man,  1  should 
say,  '  Shun  him.' " 

"I  have  heard  of  the  name  you  mention;  but  if  we  mean  the 
same  person,  Monnier  cannot  have  met  him  lately.  He  hat 
not  been  in  Paris  since  the  siege." 

"  I  suppose  not,  the  coward  1  He  ruined  us — ns  who  were 
•o  happy  before  ;  and  theu.  as  Armand  says,  cast  us  away  at 
instruments  he  had  done  with.  But — but  if  you  do  know  him, 
and  do  see  him  again,  tell  him — tell  him  not  to  complete  his 
wrong — not  to  bring  murder  on  Armand's  soul.  For  Armand 
isn't  what  lie  was — and  has  become,  oh,  so  violent!  1  dare 
not  take  this  money  without  saying  who  gave  it.     He  would 
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not  take  money  as  alms  from  an  aristocrat.  Husli!  he  heat 
ma  for  taking  money  from  the  good  Monsieur  Raoul  de  Van- 
demar — my  poor  Armand  beat  me  !  " 

De  Maul  (Jon  shuddered.  '  Say  that  it  is  from  a  customer 
whose  rooms  he  decorated  in  his  spare  hours  on  his  own  ac- 
count before  the  strike,— Monsieur ;"  here  he  uttered  in- 
distinctly some  noproamiiicubU  name,  and  hurried  off,  soon 
lost  as  the  streets  grew  darker.  Amid  groups  of  »  higher  order 
"men — military  men,  nobles,  .-"--/.  j,„,'  ,1.  initio— among  such 
i  his  name  stood  very  high  Not  only  his  bravery  in  tbo 
nt  sorties  had  been  signal,  but  a  strong  belief  in  his  mill- 

j  talents  had  become  prevalent ;  and  conjoined  with  the 
name  ho  had  befure  established  as  a  political  writer,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  rigour  and  sagacity  with  which  lie  had  op- 
posed the  war,  he  seemed  certain,  when  peace  and  order  be- 
came r-'-cstatilislifd,  of  a  brilliant  position  and  c:ueer  in  a  future 
administration.  Not  less  because  be  had  steadfastly  kept  aloof 
from  the  existing  Government,  which  it  was  rumoured,  rightly 
or  erroneously,  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  join ;  and  from 
every  combination  of  the  various  democratic  or  discontented 
factions. 

Quitting  these  more  distinguished  associates,  he  took  his 
way  alone  towards  the  ramparts.  The  day  was  closing ;  the 
thunders  of  the  cannon  were  dying  down. 

He  passed  by  a  wine-shop  round  which  were  gathered  many 
of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  MoMot*  and  National  Guards, 
mostly  drunk,  and  loudly  talking,  in  vehement  abuse  of  generals 
and  officers  and  commissariat.  By  one  of  the  men,  as  he  came 
under  the  glare  of  a  petroleum  lamp  (there  was  gas  mi  longer 
in  the  dismal  city),  he  was  recognised  as  the  commander  who 
had  dared  to  insist  on  discipline,  and  disgrace  horn 

I  to  themselves  the  aole  option  between  fight  and 

flight.     The  man  was  one  of  those  patriots — one  of  those  new 

recruits  whom  Victor  had  shamed  and  dismissed  for  mutiny  and 

iwardice.     He  made  a  drunken  plunge  at  bis  former  chief, 

luting  "  A  bos  Carilto  I     Comrades,   this  is  the  enquin  De 

.uleon,  who  is  paid  by  the  Pro 

lantern*/"  "Ahlanttrnet"  stammered  ao 

,  but  they  did  not  stir  to  execute  their  threat. 
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Dimly  seen  an  the  stern  face  and  sinewy  form  of  the  threatened 
man  was  by  tbeir  drowsied  eyes,  the  name  of  De  SfauMon,  the 
man  without  fear  of  a  foe,  and  without  ruth  for  a  mutineer, 

sufficed  to  protect  him  from  outrage;  and  with  a  slight  move 
ment  of  his  arm  that,  sent  his  denouncer  reeling  against  the 
lamppost,  De  Mauleon  passed  on : — when  another  man,  in  L 
uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  bounded  from  the  door   of  tl 
tavern,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Who  said  De  M;mli"on  T- 
let  me  look  on  him:"  and  Victor,  who  had  strode  i 
alow  lion-like  steps,  cleaving  the  crowd,  turned,  and  saw  before 
bim  in  the  gleaming  light  a  face,  in  which  the  boh),  frank,  in- 
telligent aspect  of  former  days  was  lost  in  a  wild,   reckless, 
savage  expression — the  face  of  Armatid  Monnier. 

"Ha  !  are  you  really  Victor  de  Mauleon  ?"  asked  HonOU 
not  fiercely,  but  under  his  breath—  in  that  sort,  of  stage  whi* 
which  is  the  natural  utterance  of  excited  men  under  the  minj 
influence  of  potent  drink  and  hoarded  rage. 

"  Certainly  ;  I  am  Victor  de  Mauleon." 

"  And  yon  were  in  command  of  the  *  *  company 
of  the  National  Guard  on  the  30  th  of  November  at  Champigiijr 
end  Villiera  1" 

"I  was." 

"  And  you  shot  with  your  own  hand  an  officer  belonging  U 
another  company,  who  refused  to  join  yours  1" 

"  I  shot  a  cowardly  soldier  who  ran  away  from  the  enemy, 
end  seemed  a  ringleader  of  other  runaways  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I 
saved  from  dishonour  the  best  part  of  his  comrades." 

"  The  man  was  no  coward.  He  was  an  enlightened  French- 
man, and  worth  fifty  of  such  nristos  as  yon;  and  he  knew  bett 
than  his  officers  that  he  was  to  be  led  to  an  idle  si r 
— 1  say  idle.  What  was  France  the  better,  how  was  Paris  ti 
safer,  for  the  senseless  butchery  of  that  day  t  Yim  mutiui 
egainst  a  wiser  general  thau  Saint  Trochu  when  you  murder 
that  mutineer." 

"Arraand  Monnier,  you  are  not  quite  sober  to-night,  < 
would  argue  with  you  that  question.     But  you  no  doubt  a 
brave ;  how  and  why  do  you  take  the  part,  of  a  runaway  1" 

"How  and  whyt  lie  was  my  brother;  and  you  own  jot 
murdered  him:  my  brother — the  sagest  bead  in  Paris      If  \ 
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had  listened  te  aim   1  should  not  be, — bah  ! — no  matter  now 
wlial  I  am. 

"  I  could  not  know  he  WU  ynur  brother  ;  but.  if  he  had  been 
mine,  I  would  have  done  the  same." 

Here  Victor's  lip  quivered,  for  Monnier  griped  him  by  the 
arm,  and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  wild  stouy  eyes, 

"  I  recollect  that  troioe  !  Yet— yet  —you  any  you  are  a  noble, 
a  Vicomte — Victor  de  Manleon  !  and  you  shot  my  brother  I" 

Here  he  passed  his  left  hand  rapidly  over  his  forehead  The 
fumes  of  wine  still  clouded  bia  inind,  bat  rays  of  intelligence 
broke  through  the  cloud.  Suddenly  he  said  in  a  loud,  and 
calm,  and  natural  voice, — 

"  Mona  le  Vicomte.  you  accost  me  as  Arinaud  Monnier — 
pray  how  do  you  know  my  name  t" 

ould  I  not  know  it?  I  have  looked  intoth 
of  the  •  Clubs  rouges'  I  have  heard  you  sneak,  and  naturally 
asked  your  name.  Bon  soir,  M.  Monnier  1  When  you  reflect 
in  cooler  momenta,  you  will  see  that  if  patriots  excuse  Brutus 
for  first  dishonouring  and  then  executing  his  own  son,  an  officer 
charged  to  defend  his  country  may  be  surely  pardoned  for  hy- 
ing a  runaway  to  whom  he  was  no  relation,  wlieu  in  slaying  he 
saved  the  man's  name  and  kindred  from  dishonour.  unless,  in- 
deed, yon  insist  on  telling  the  world  why  he  was  slain." 

"I  know  your  voice — 1  knowit.  Every  sound  becomes  clearer 
to  my  ear.     And  if " 

But  while  Monnier  thus  spoke,  De  Maullon  bad  hastened 

m,     Konnier  looked  round,  taw  him  gone,  but  did  not  pursue. 

He  was  just  intoxicated  enough  to  know  that  his  footsteps  were 

not  Heady,  and  he  turned  back  to  the  wine-shop  and  asked 

mora  wine. 

■  ii  have  Been  him  then  .i»  he  leant  swinging  bimacll 
to  and  fro  against  the  wall,— bad 
ago,  you  would  have  been  a  brute  if  you  felt  *'■■ 
could  only  have  felt  that  profound  compassion  with  which  we 
gate  on  a  great  royah  ■■.  rand  eat  of  .ill  royalties 

:.,no  accident 
of  birth.     And  Nature  made  the   mind  of  Amend  Monnier 
i  adowed  it  with  loftj  scorn  of  meanness  and  false- 
hood and  dishonour,  with  warmth  and  tenderness*  of  heart 
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which  had  glow  enough  to  spare  from  ties  of  kindred  and  b< 
and  home,  to  extend  to  those  distant  circles  of  humanity  over 
which  royal  natures  would  fain  extend  the  shadow  of  their 
sceptre. 

How  had  the  royalty  of  the  man's  nature  fallen  thusl      Roy- 
alty rarely  fails  from  its  own  constitutional  faults.      It  falls 
when,  ceasing  to  be  royal,  it  becomes  subservient  to  bad 
visers.     And  what  had  advisers,  always  appealing  U>  his  " 
qualities,  and  so  enlisting  his  worser,  had  discrowned  tbia 
ehanict 

"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,' 

says  the  old-fashioned  poet.     "  Not  so,"  says  the  modem  phi- 
losopher ;  "  a  little  knowledge  is  safer  than  no   '.. 
Possibly,  as  all  individuals  and  all  communities  must  go  through 
the  stage  of  a  little  knowledge  before  they  can  arrive  at  thai  of 
much  knowledge,  the  philosopher's  assertion  may  be  right  ii 
the  long-run,  and  applied  tohuman  kind  in  general.     But  then 
IB  a  period,  as  there  is  aclass,  in  which  a  little  know] 
to  terrible  demoralization.      And  Armaud  Monn 
that  period  and  was  one  of  that  class.     The  little  km. wit 
that   his  mind,  impulsive  and  ardent,  bad  picked  up  out 
hooka  that  warred  with  the  great  foundations,  of  e\i 
had  originated  in  ill  advices.     A  man  stored  with  mm  h  kr 
ledge  would  never  have  let  Madame  de  Grantnx  •: 
ciations  of  marriage  rites,    or   Louis    Blanc's    vindi 
EoVspierre  as  the  representative  of  the  workii. 
middle  class,  influence  his  practical  life.     He  would  hav. 
sessed  such  opinions  at  their  real  worth  ;  and  whatever 
worth  might  seem  to  him,  would  not  to  such  opinion! 
committed  the  conduct  of  his  life.     Opinion  is  i 
conduct  is.    A  little  knowledge  crazes  an  earnest,  wa . 
powerful  creature  like  Armand  Monnier  into  a  fanatic.     He 
takes  an  opinion  which  pleases  him  bb  a  revelation  Eron  the 
cods  ;  that  opinion  shapes  his  conduct ;  that  conduct  ' 
Woe  to  the  philosopher  who  serenely  flings  before  the  lil 
knowledge  of  the  artisan,  dogmas  as  harmless  as  tin;  At" 
of  Plato,  if  only  to  be  discussed  by  philosophers,  and 
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a  the  torches  of  AU,  if  seized  as  articles  of  a  creel  by  fanatics  ' 
Jut  thrice  woe  to  the  artisan  who  makes  himself  the  zealot  of 
a  Dogma ! 

Poor  Armand  acts  on  the  opinions  he  adopts  ;  proves  his 

atempt  for  the  marriage  stato  by  living  with  the   wife  of 

other;  resents,  as  natures  so  inherently  manly  must  do,  the 

eiety  that  visits  on  her  his  defiance  "I"  it*  laws  :  throws  liim- 

T,  head  foremost,  against  that  Suii'.-tv  »lt<i-.  -Un  r  ■.  >  ■ 

i  all  who  have  other  reasons  for  hostility  to  Society  ;  he 

"f  having  every  inducement    not  to  join  indiscriminate 

ikes — high  wages,  a  liberal  employer,  ample  savings,  the  cer- 

inty  of  soon  becoming  employer  himself.     So  ; 

enough  to  the  fanatic:  he  persists  on  being  dupe  and  victim. 

He,  this  great  king  of  labour,  crowned  by  Nature,  and  cursed 

legree  of  little  knowledge  which  doe*  not  ■ 
how  much  more  is  required  before  a  schoolboy  would  admit  [t 
to  be  knowledge  at  all, — he  rushes  into  tlie  maddest  of  all  spe- 
culations—that of  the  artisan  with  little  knowledge  and  etjor- 
roons  faith— that  which  entrusts  the  safety  and  re] 
city  of  life  to  some  ambitious  adventurer,  who  usee  his  Mrffl 
heart  for  the  adventurer's  frigid  purpose,  much  as  the  lawyer- 
government  of  September  used  the  Communists, — much  as,  in 
every  revolution  of  France,  a  Bertrand  has  used  a  Rnton,— 
much  as,  till  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  men  very  much 
worse  than  Victor  de  Mauleon  will  use  men  very  much  bettor 
than  Armand  Mounter,  if  the  Armand  Mo  misers  disdain  the 
modesty  of  an  Isaac  Newton  on  hearing  that  a  theorem  to 
h  kd  given  all  the  strength  of  his  patient  intelleot  was 
disputed.  "It  maybe  so;"  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  experience  ascertained  before  a  man 
of  much  knowledge  becomes  that  which  a  man  of  little  know- 
ledge is  at  a  jump-  the  fanatic  of  an  experimvnt  untried. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


fCAECELY  had  De  Mauleon  quitted  Lemercier  before  U_ 
latter  was  joined  by  two  loungers  scarcely  loss  famished 
than  himself — Savarin  and  De  Breze.  Like  himself,  iinj, 
both  had  been  sufferers  from  illness,  though  not  of  a  nature:  Ui 
be  consigned  to  a  hospital.  All  manner  of  diseases  tin 
bined  to  form  the  pestilence  which  filled  the  streets  with  nnre- 
garded  hearses — bronchitis,  pneumonia,  small-pox, 
sort  of  spurious  dysentery  much  more  speedily  fatal  than  tin? 
genuine.  The  three  men,  &  year  before  so  sleek,  looked  like 
ghosts  under  the  withering  sky  ;  yet  all  three  retaim  d  urn  ben 
of  the  native  Parisian  humour,  which  their  very  braatfa  on 
meeting  sufficed  to  kindle  up  into  jubilant  sparks  or  rapid 
flashes. 

"There  are  two  consolations."  said1  Savarin,  as  tbe  friends 
strolled  or  rather  crawled  towards  the  Boulevards — "  two  con- 
solations for  the  gourmet  and  for  the  proprietor  in  thi 
trial  for  the  gourmand,  because  the  price  of  truffles  is  come 
down." 

"Truffles!"  gasped  De  Br^ze.  with  watering  mouth;    •im- 
possible !    They  are  gone  with  the  age  of  gold." 

"  Not  so.  I  speak  on  the  best  authority— my  lanndre 
for  she  attends  the  sttmtr.tale  in  the  Rue  de  l.'hatuaudun  *  an 
the  poor  woman,  being,  luckily  for  me,  a  childless  widow,  j 
a  morsel  she  can  spare,  she  sells  it  to  me," 

'■.Sells  it,"  feebly  exclaimed  Lemercier.     "Croso 
nonq  ,  then,  and  can  buy?" 

'■  Sells  it — on  credit !     I  am  to  pension  her  for  life  if  I  li 
to  have  money  again.     Don't  interrupt  me.     This  honest  m 
man  goes  this  morning  to  the  sacmrsah.     1  promise  myself 
delicious  Ufttek  of  horse.     She  gains  the  guecurtale,  and  the« 
ployi  informs  her  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  his  store  e 
—truffles.     A  glut  of  those  iu  the  market  allows  him  to 
her  a  bargain — 7  francs  la  batte.     Send  me  seven  franca,  De 
Breze',  and  you  shall  share  the  banquet." 

De  Breze  shook  hia  head  expressively. 
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"But,"  resumed  Savaiin,  "though  credit  exists  no  more 
except  with  my  laundress,  upon  terms  of  which  the  usury  is 
necessarily  proportioned  to  Hie  risk,  yet,  as  I  hud  the  honour 
before  to  observe,  there  is  comfort  for  the  proprietor  The 
instinct  of  property  is  im  perish  able." 

"  Not  in  the  house  where  1  lodge,"  said  Leiwreier.  "  Two 
soldiers  were  billeted  there ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the  ambu 
Unce  they  enter  my  rooms  and  cart  away  all  the  little  furniture 
left  there,  except  abed  and  a  table.  Brought  before  the  oonrt- 
maiti.il  they  defend  themselves  by  saying,  '  Tiie  rooms  were 
abandoned.'  The  excuse  was  held  valid.  They  wen 
with  a  reprimand,  and  a  promise  to  restore  what  was  notalreadj 
disposed  of.  They  have  restored  me  another  table  and  four 
chairs." 

*  Nevertneless  they  had  the  instinct  of  property,  though 
erroneously  developed,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  deemed 

Kcuae  for  their  act  necessary.     Now  foriuj  iusi leofthfl 

inherent  tenacity  of  ihat  instinct.  A  worthy  cttixen  in  want 
of  fuel  sees  a  door  in  a  garden  wall,  and  naturally  carries  nfl  the 
door.     He  is  apprehended  by  a  ijtndarmt  wl 

■  ','  he  cries  to  the  gtttdarmt.,  "do  you  want  to  rob 
my  property  1'  'That  door  your  property  1  1  saw  y©a  t»ke 
faawiy.'  •  ITou  confess,'  cries  the  citizen,  triumphantly— *  yon 
confess  that  it  is  my  property  :  for  you  saw  me  spprnpriate  it.' 
Thus  you  see  how  im perishable  is  tlie  instinct  of  property.  No 
sooner  does  it  disappear  .is  yours,  than  it  reappears  M  D 

''  1  would  laugh  if  I  could,"  sai 
vnlsion  would  be  fatal  lam  I" 

He  reeled  as  he  spoke,  and  clung  to  De  Urtee  for  support.  De 
Brcie  had  the  reputation  of  bi  ing  the  most  ■■■'\u-\\  at  men.  But 
at  that  moment,  when  n  generous  man  ti 
for  being  selfish  enough  to  desire  to  keep  the  little  that  lie  had 
for  his  own  reprieve  from  starvation,  this  eyi>ii.-.t  tur.m  ■ 
"  Friends,"  he  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  "  1  have  something  yet 
in  my  pocket  ;  we  will  dine,    all  three  of  ub." 

"Dine!"  altered  Lemercier.  "Dine!  I  have  Hot  dined  since 
I  left  the  hospital.  I  breakfasted  yesterday  —on  two  mice 
upon  toast.  Dainty,  but  not  nutritious.  And  I  shared  them 
with  Fox." 

•Fox!    Fox  lives  still  then!1'  ensd  De Breie,  startled 
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"  In  a  Bort  of  way  lie  docs.     But  one  mouse  since  yesterday 

morning  is  not  much  :  and  lie  can't  expect  that  every  dav." 

"Wiiy  don't  you  take  Si  im  out!"  asked  Savarin.  "Girt 
him  a  chance  of  picking  up  a  bone  somewhere." 

"I  dare  not.     He  would  be  picked  up  liimself.     Dogr-  »r* 
getting  very  valuable  :  they  sell  fur  50  francs  apii 
De  Breze,  where  are  we  to  dine  1" 

"  I  and  Savarin  can  dine  at  tlie  London  Tavern  upon  rat  j*2?< 
orjugged  cat.  But  it  would  be  impertinence  to  invite  a  samp 
like  yourself,  who  has  a  whole  dog  in  bis  larder — a  dish  of  50 
francs — a  dish  for  a  king.  Adieu,  my  dear  Frederic  Allans, 
Savarin." 

"  I  feasted  you  on  better  meats  than  dog  when  I  could  afford 
it," said  Frederic,  plaintively  ;  and  the  first  time  you  invite  iul- 
you  retract  the  invitation.     Be  it  so.     Bon  nppttit." 

uBakf"  said  De  Bteze,  catching  Frederic's  arm  as  he  turned 
to  depart.     "  Of  course  I  was  but  jesting.     Only  another  day, 
when   my  pockets  will  be  empty,  do  think  what  an  excelh 
thing  a  roasted  dog  is,  and  m:»ke  up  your  mind  while  Fox  ' 
still  some  little  flesh  on  his  bones." 

"  Flesh  !"  said  Savarin,  detaining  them.     "  Look  I     See  hoi 
right  Voltaire  was  in  saying,  '  Amusement  hi  the  fin 
of  civilized  man.'     Paris  can  do  without  bread.     Paris  still  re- 
tains Polichinello." 

He  pointed  to  the  puppet-show,  around  which  a  crowd,  not 
of  children  alone,  but  of  men— -middle-aged  aud  oid — were  col- 
lected ;  while  sous  were  dropped  into  the  tin  handed  around 
by  a  squalid  boy. 

"  And,  mim  ami,"  whispered  De  Breze",  to  Lemeroier,  with  the 
voice  of  a  tempting  fiend,  "  observe  how  Punch  is  without  hi* 
dog." 

It  was  true.     The  dog  was  gone;  its  place  supplied  b; 
melancholy  emaciated  cat 

Frederic  crawled  towards  the  squalid  boy.     "  What  has 
come  of  Punch's  dog  1" 

"  We  ate  hira  last  Sunday.     Next  Sunday  we  shall  have 
cat  in  a  pie,"  said  the  urchin,  with  a  sensual  smack  of  thr 
lipa. 


leu 
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"OFox!  Fox  !"  murmured  Fr-ilmc.  us  the  three  men  went 
slowly  down  through  the  darkening  streets— the  mar  of  the 
Prussian  guns  heard  afar,  while  distinct  and  new  rang  the  laugh 
of  the  idlers  round  the  Punch  without  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  III 

H3ILE  De  Breze  and  his  friends  were  feasting  at  the 
Ca/4  Anglais,  and  faring  better  than  the  h«st  had 

Sromised — for  the  bill  of  fare  comprised  such  luxuries! 
e.  peas,  fried  potatoes  and  champagne  (champague  in 
mi.us  way  was  inexhaustible  during  the  lime  <•'■ 
famine) — a  very  dilfcrent  group  had  assembled  in  the  rooms  of 
Isaura  Cicogua.     She   and  the  Venoeta  had  hitherto   escaped 
the  extreme  destitution  to  which  many  richei 
been  reduced     It  is  true  that  laauras  ' '■■ 
hands  of  the  absent  Louvier,  and  invested  in  the  new  street 
that  was  to  have  been,  brought  no  return.     It  was  true  that  in 
that  street  the  Venosta,  dreaming  of  cent  pel  cent,  had  invest' 
BdaBher  savings,    But  th<  Venoeta,  at  the  Bral  announcement 
of  war,  had  insisted  on  retaining  iu  hand  a  small  sum  from  the 
amount  Inunt  bud  received  from  her  "  n 
fice  for  current  expenses,  and  with  yet  inure  nal 
had  laid  in  stores  of  provisions  and  fuel  immediately  after  the 
probability  of  a  siege  became  apparent.     But  even 
aidant  mind  ofthe  venoeta  had   never  foreseen  [hut  the  aiege 
would  endure  so  lung,    or  that  the  price*  of  all  article*,  of  ne- 
cessity would  rise  so  high.     And  meanwhile  all   n 
money,  fuel,  provisions— had  been  largelj    drawn  upon  bj  the 
charity  and  benevolence  of  Isatira,  without  much  ti 
on  the  part  ofthe  Venosta,  who  ■■  SOOdBBible  lo 

pity.     Unfortunately,  too,   oi  late   none]   and   pronaiow  had 
failed  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Rnineau, 
ing  partly  of  rents,  no  longer  paid,  and  Ui 
partnership  in  the  old  shop,  from  which  custom  had  departed  ;  w 
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that  they  came  to  share  the  fireside  and  meals  at  tin 
their  son's  fi/mc-tt  with  little  scruple,  because   utterly  unaware 
that  the  money  retained  and  the  provisions  stored  by  the  Ven- 
osta  were  now  nearly  exhausted. 

The  patriotic  ardour  which  had  first  induced  the  elder  Rameau 
to  volunteer  his  services  as  a  National  Guard,  had  been  tire  this 
cooled,  if  cot  suppressed,  first  by  the  hardships  of  the.  duty,  and 
then  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  his  associates,  and  their 
ribald  talk  aud  obscene  songs.  He  was  much  beyond  the  ■£■  ■! 
which  he  could  be  registered.  His  son  was,  however,  compelled 
to  become  his  substitute,  though  from  his  sickly  health  and 
delicate  frame  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  National  Guard 
which  took  no  part  in  actual  engagement*,  and  was  supposed 
to  do  work  on  the  ramparts  and  maintain  order  in  the  city. 

In  that  duty,  so  opposed  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  Gu  stave 
signalized  himself  as  one  of  the  loudest  declaim  era  against  the 
imbecility  of  the  Government,  and  the  demand  for  immediate 
and  energetic  action,  no  matter  at  what  loss  of  life,  on  the  part 
of  all — except  the  heroic  force  to  which  he  himself  was  attached. 
Still,  despite  his  military  labours,  Gu stave  found  leisure  to  con- 
tribute to  Red  journals,  and  his  contributions  paid  him  boll 
bly  welL  To  do  him  justice,  his  parents  concealed  from  hi 
the  extent  of  their  destitution  ;  they,  on  their  part,  not  aw; 
that  he  was  so  able  to  assist  them,  rather  fearing  that  he  hi 
self  hail  nothing  else  for  support  but  his  scanty  pay  as  a  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  fact,  of  late,  the  parents  and  son  had  seen 
little  of  each  other.  II.  Rameau,  though  a  Liberal  politician, 
was  Liberal  as  a  tradesman,  not  as  a  Red  Republican  or  a  So- 
cialist. And,  though  little  heeding  his  son's  theories  while  the 
Empire  secured  him  from  the  practical  effect  of  them,  he  was 
now  as  sincerely  frightened  at  the  chance  of  the  Communists 
becoming  rampant  as  most  of  the  Parisian  trail 
Madame  Kumeau,  on  her  side,  though  she  had  tl 
aristocrats  which  was  prevalent  with  her  class,  was  a  statu 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  seeing  in  the  disasters  which  bad 
fallen  her  country  the  punishment  justly  incurred  by  its  m 
could  not  but  be  shocked  by  the  opinions  of  Gustave,  thouj 
she  little  knew  that  he  was  the  author  of  certain  artich* 
certain  journals,    in    which    th<»e    opinions  were 
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i  a  vehemence  far  exceeding  that   which  they  assumed  in 
bis  conversation.     She  had  spoken  to  him   with   warm   anger, 
raited  with    passionate  tears,    on    his   irreligious  principles  ; 
And  from  that   moment  Gustave  shunned   to  giva   her  another 
opportunity  of  insulting  his  pride  and  depreciating  In-  wivii.ni. 
avoid  meeting  his  parents,  partly  bacaou  he  nOOJt 
■d  almost  h  much  from  the  )whu  of  meet  ag  blie  o 
it  her  apartments — the  Paris  ladies  associated  with  bar  in  bha 
ibolaooa,  Baoul  de  Vandsmar,  whom  he   wpaciaUy  bated, 
d  the  Abbe  Vertpre,  who  had  recently  come   into 
i'ul  liiji    with  both  the  Italian  Udiea — -hii  visit-   . 
d  become  exceedingly  rare     il  ant  military 

ties  the  pretext  for  absenting  himself;  ami  now,  on  this  even- 
b  ihure  were  gathered  around  Isaura's  hearth— on   which 
the  last  of  the  hoarded  fuel— the  Yenowta,  the 
oRameaus,  the  AbbS  Veitpie,  who  mi  ai 

y  of  which  Isaura  ia  so  seslons  a  memo 
"1  priest  and    tho  young  poetess  had  become   dear  friends, 

lere  is  in  the  nature  of  a  woman  (and  especially  of 
v  once  so  girted  and  so  childlike  as  Uaura,  oomUninj  ■ 
todenCT  towards  faith  with  a  restless  iwpiisiiivcn' 
:t  which  is  always  suggesting  query  or  doubt)  a  N 

i&r  from  the  sphere  of  her  sorrow,  which  oancmh 

•  obtained  through  that  "bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  "  which 
re  call  religion.  And  hence,  to  nature*  like  Is.mra's,  that  link 
wtween  the  woman   and  the  priest,  which  the   philosophy  of 

*  Mice  has  never  been  able  to  dis< 
wing  late,"  said  M  i  lama  S  uneau  ;  "  I  am  brain- 
ing to  feel  uneasy.     Our  dear  fsaura  ia  not  yet  retunm  1." 

'■  You  u.-C'l  be  under  no  apprehension,"  said  the  Abbe,  "The 
dies  attached  to  the  ambiii.Micc  of  which  she  is  so  tender  and 
paloua  a  sister  incur  do  risk.  There  era  llwajl  brave  men 
K  nek  and  wonuded  who  saa  to  the  safe  return  of 
e  women.     My  poor  Raoul  visits  that  ambulance  daily.     His 

da  Rochebriant,  is  than  among  the  wo 
■  Not  seriously  hurt,  T  hope,"  said  the  Venosta  .  " 
*  1     He  was  sO  handsome  ;  it  is  only  the  ugly  warrior  whom 
r  on  the  face  improves." 
"  Don't  be  ala/wed,  Signers ,  the  Pnuaum  guns  spared  his 
JIM 
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face.  His  wounds  in  themselves  wcrp  not  dangerous,  bi 
lost  a  good  deal  of  blood.  Raoul  ami  the  Christian  Brut 
found  him  insensible  among  a  heap  of  the  slain." 

"  M.  de  Vandemar  seems  to  have  very  soon  recovered 
shock  of  his  poor  brother's  death,"  said  Madame  Kai 
"  There  is  very  little  heart  in  an  aristocrat." 

The  AbWa  mild  brow  contracted.     "  Have  more  ebi 
my  daughter.     It  is  because  Raoul'a  sorrow  for  nj 
is  bo  deep  and  bo  holy  that  he  devotes  himself  more  than 
to  the  service  of  the  Father  which  U  in  Heaven.     He 
day  or  two  after  the  burial,  when  plans  foramimument  to 
guerrand  were  submitted  to  him — '  May  my  ptaj 
safed,  and  my  life  be  a  memorial  of  him  more  acceptable  to 

Senile  spirit  than  monuments  of  bronze  or  marble.     May  " 
ivinely  guided  and  sustained  in  my  desire  to  do  audi 
acts  as  be  would  have  done  had  lie  been  spared  longer  to 
And  whenever  tempted  to  weary,  may  my  conscience  wliii  _ 
Betray  not  the  trust  left  to  thee  by  thy  brother,  lest  thou  be 
not  reunited  to  him  at  last,' " 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon ! "  murmured  Madame  Ramew  humbly, 
while  the  Veuosla  bant  into  tears. 

The  Abbe,  though  a  most  sincere  and  earnest  ted. 
a  cheery  and  genial  man  of  the  world  ;  and  in  order  to 
Madame  Rameau  from  the  piinfnl  self- rep  roach  he  had  bef< 
excited,  he  turned  the  conversation.     "  1  must  beware, 
ever,"  he  said,  with  his  pleasant  laugh,  "as  to  the  comp.in; 
which  I  interfere  in  family  questions,  and  especially  in  *■' 
I  defend  my  poor  Raoul  from  any  charge  brought  against 
For  some  good  friend  this  day  sent  me  a  terrible  organ  of  Com- 
munistic philosophy,  in  which  we  humble  priests  i 
handled,  and  I  myself  am  specially  singled  out  by  nam*  a* 
pestilent  intermeddler  in  the  affairs  of  private  households, 
am  said  to  set  the-  women  against  the  brave  men  who  are  friei 
of  the  people,    and  am  cautioned  by  very   truculent  threats 
cease  from  such  villanous  practices."     And  here.  mlh   a 
httmourthat  turned  into  ridicule  what  would  otherwise  have 
cited  disgust  aud  indignation  among  bis  listeners,  he  read 
Replete  with  the  sort  of  false  eloquence  which  waa 
the  rogue  among  the  Red  journals.     In  these  anssagea,  not 
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e  Abbe  was  pointed  out  for  popular  execration,  but  Raoul  de 
Vandemar,  though  not  expressly  named,  was  clearly  indicated 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe's,  the  typo  of  a  lay  Jesuit. 

The  YMoatft  alone  did  not  share  in  the  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter with  which  the  inflated  style  of  these  diatribes  insDuad 
the  Rumeaus.  Her  simple  Italian,  mind  was  horror-stricken  lty 
language  which  the  Abbe  treated  with  ridicule. 

saidM.  Rameau,  "1  guess  the  author— to  I 
Felix  Pyat." 

*'  No, '  answered  the  Abbe  ;  "  the  writer  ngm  himself  by  the 
Bame  of  a  more  learned  atheist— Diderot  t  j 

Here  the  door  opened,   and    Raoul  ec 
Isaura.    A  change  had  come  over  the  face  of  the  young  Vaiul**- 

mar  since  his  brother's  death     The  lines  about  Hi 

deepened,  the  cheeks  had  lost  their  rounded  t 
somewhat  hollow,     But  the  expression  was  aa  n  neat 
perhaps  even  less  pensively  melancholy.     His  whole  aspect  was 
thai  of  a  man  wlm  lias  sorrowed,  hut  boon  supported  in  sorrow  ; 
perhaps  it  was  more  sweet — certainly  it  ».i-.  ra 

And,  as  if  there  sere  in  the:.!  ru  ■  .-L  'ii'-j  ..■  ot  In-  |u«seBM  x-.rue- 
thing  that  communicated  the  likeness  of  his  own  soul  to  ottu  ra, 
sinee  Isaura  had  been  brought  into  his  companionship,  her  nwn 
lovely  face  had  caught  the  expression  that  prevailed  in  fail — 
that,  too,  had  become  mure  sweet. — that,  too,  had  become  more 
lofty. 

The  friendship  that  had  grown  up  between  these  two  VOVBg 
mourners  was  of  a  very  rare  nature.  It  had  in  it  no  tenth  neat 
that  could  ever  warm  into  the  passion  of  human  love.  Indued, 
had  la.i  ura's  heart  been  free  to  give  away,  love  for  Uaoul  de 
Vandemar  woo  Id,  have  seemed  to  her  a  profanation,  He  was 
never  moVe  priestly  than  when  he  was  moat  tender.  And  the 
Wnderness  of  Raoul  towards  her  was  that  of  soma  -aintlike 
nature  towards  the  acolyte   whom   i  tfila.      He 

had  once,  just  before  Engu errand  a  d  in  with 

a  touching  candour  an  to  bis  own  predilection  for  ■  n 

"  The  worldly  avoc  uoful  and  honour- 

able  careers  foi   ■■■ 

riches  nor  power,  nor  for  bon v  nor  fame 

of  the  conventual  life  have  no  terror  for  ma  j  on  the  contrary, 
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they  have  a  charm,  for  with  them  are  abstraction  from  earth 
and  meditation  on  heaven.  In  earlier  years  I  might,  like  other 
men,  have  cherished  dreams  of  human  love,  and  felicity  in 
married  life,  but  for  the  sort  of  veneration  with  which  I  re 
garded  one  to  whom  I  owe— humanly  speaking — whatever  of 
good  there  may  be  in  me.*  Jttst  when  fiist  taking  my  place 
among  the  society  of  young  men  who  banish  from  their  life  all 
thought  of  another,  I  came  under  the  intlueuce  of  a  woman  «h'> 
taught  me  to  see  that  holiness  was  beauty.  She  giailunlly  aa- 
sociated  me  with  her  acts  of  benevolence,  and  from  her  I  learned 
to  love  God  too  well  not  to  be  indulgent  to  his  creatures,  . 
know  no  whether  the  attachment  1  felt  to  her  could  have 
been  inspired  in  one  who  hail  not  from  childhood  > 
romance,  not  perhaps  justified  by  history,  for  the  ideal  imt/g  I 
of  chivalry.  My  feeling  for  her  at  first  was  that  of  the  pun 
and  poetic  homage  which  a  young  knight  was  permitted,  aaaj 
Ttprocke,  to  render  to  some  fair  queen  or  cMitlninc,  whOM  ootcHH 
he  wore  in  the  lists,  whose  spotless  repute  he  would  luive  n> 
rilled  his  life  to  defend.  But  soon  even  that  sentiment,  purr 
aa  it  was,  became  chastened  from  all  breath  of  earthly  lovi 
proportion  as  the  admiration  refined  itself  into 
She  has  often  urged  me  to  marry,  but  I  have  no  bride  on 
earth.  1  do  but  want  to  see  Enguerrand  happily  married,  ai 
then  I  quit  the  world  for  the  cloister." 

But  after  Enguerrand's  death  Raoul  resigned  all  idea  of  the 
eonvcnt.  That  evening,  as  he  attended  to  their  homes  Isauta 
and  the  other  ladies  attached  to  the  ambulance,  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  about  his  mother,  "  She  is  resigned  and  calm  ; 
I  have  promised  her  I  will  not,  while  she  lives,  bury  her  other 
ton  :  I  renounce  my  dreams  of  the  monastery." 

Raoul  did  not  remain  many  minutes  at  Isaura's.  The  Abbe 
accompanied  him  on  bis  way  home.  "  I  have  a.  request  to 
make  to  you,"  said  the  former ;  "  you  know,  of  course,  your 
distant  cousin,  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  t " 

"Yes.     Not  so  well  as  I  ought,  fur  En  gu  errand  liked  him." 

"  Well  enough,  at  all  events,  to  call  on  him   with  a  request 
which  I  am  commissioned  to  make,  but  it  might  ci 
from  you  as  a  kinsman,     lam  a  stranger  to  him,  and  I  know 
not  whether  a  man  of  that  sort  would  not  regard  as  an    ~ 
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intermeddling  any  communication  made  to  him  by  a  priest.  Tim 
matter,  however,  is  a  very  simple  one.  At  the  convent  of 
•  •  *  there  ia  a  poor  nun  who  ia,  I  fear,  'lying.  She  has  au 
intense  desire  to  see  M.  de  Mauleon,  whom  she  declares  to  be 
her  uncle,  and  her  only  surviving  relative.  The  laws  of  the 
convent  are  not  too  austere  to  prevent  the  interview  she  web 
in  such  a  case.     I  should  add  that  I  am   not   ai unaiated   with" 

her  previous  history.     I  am  not  the  confessor  of  thi  lister] 1  , 

lie,  poor  man,  was  badly  wounded  by  a  ehuea  ball  a  few  days 
ago  when  attached  t.o  an  ambulance  on  thi  ramparts,     Aj  MOD 
as  the  Burgeon  would  allow  him  to  see  any  one,  be  sent  for  me, 
and  bade  me  go  to  the  nun   I  speak  of— Sister  Ursula.     It 
seems  that  he  had  informed  her  that    M    da    Mmilec.u  was  at 
PariB,  and  had  promised  tpascertain  his  address.     His  wound 
had  prevented  his  doing   so,   but    be   tru 
the  information.     I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Su 
the  convent,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  she  holds  r... 
I  had  therefore  no  difficulty  to  obtain   her  perm- 
this  poor  nun,  which  I  did  this  evening,    She  implored  mis  Cut 
the  peace  of  her  soul  to  lose   no  time  id    lading    oat    U     At 
Mankkm's  address,  and  entreating  him  to   visit  Ber      Leal    '"■ 
should  demur,  I  was  to  give  him  the  name  hy  whi<-h   he  had 
known  her  In  the  world— Louise  Duval.     Of  COtirae  I   ol.,;y.'d. 
The  address  of  a  man  who  has  so  distinguished  himself  in  this 
unhappy  siege  I  very  easily  obtained,  and  repaired  at  once  to 
■on's  apartment.     I  there  learned  that  he  was  from 
home,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  not  spend  the 
night  on  the  ramparts." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  see  him  early   in  the  morning,''  said 
Baoui,  "  and  execute  your  com  mission." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

!  MAULEON  was  somewhat  surprined  by  Raoul'*  visit 
thi  next  mornitig  He  had  iK>grvatliking''or&kinsmsn 
whose  politely  distant  reserve  towards  him,  in  eea- 
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trast  to  poor EtijnicrrMid'fi  genial  heartiness,  had  mttch  woundej 
his  sensitive  Relf-rc£peet ;  nor  could  be  comprehend  the  reli- 
gious scruples  which  fnrlarle  Raoul  to  take  a  soldier's  share  in 
the  battle-Held,  though  in  seeking  there  to  save  the  lives  uf 
others  he  so  fesrtatdy  hazarded  his  own  life. 

"  Pardon,"  said  K;ii>ul,  with  his  sweet  mournful  smile,  "  llie 
unseasonable  hour  at  which  I  disturb  yon.  But  your  dutiei 
on  the  ramparts  and  mine  in  the  hospital  begin  early,  and  1 
have  promised  the  AM*  Yertpre"  to  communicate  a  nn-^iigc^! 
a  nature  which  perhaps  you  may  deem  pushing.  "  Mi-  pro- 
ceeded  at  once  to  repeat  what  the  Abbe  bud  communicated  to 
him  the  night  before  relative  to  the  illness  ami  the  rvuue*'. 
of  the  nun. 

'■  Louise  Duval  1 "  exclaimed  the  Vicomte, — "  discovered  it 
last,  and  a  nVgirvse  !  Ah  !  I  now  understand  why  she  neivr 
sought  me  out  when  I  reappeared  at  Paris,  Tidings  of  that 
sort  do  not  pen.  Hate  the  walls  of  « convent.  I  am  greatly  ob- 
liged to  you,  Jl.  de  Vandemar,  for  the  trouble  you  have  so 
kindly  taken.  This  pnoraun  is  related  to  me,  and  1  will  at 
once  obey  the  smmin.iia.      But  this  convent  dr.* I  am 


i  within  hia  own.  The  companions  walked  on  n 
Victor's  mind  settling  on  the  visit,  he  was  about  to  make  to  tM 
niece  so  long  mysteriously  lost,  am!  now  so  unexpectedly  (bund. 
Louise  had  inspired  bim  with*  certain  interest  from  bjarbaauy 
and  force  of  character,  but  oarer  with  inj  mm  affection.  Hi 
felt  relieved  to  find  that  her  life  had  found  its  close  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  convent.  !!■■  bad  a<  w  divested  himself  of  ■ 
certftin  fear,  inspired  by  Louvtersi  statement,  that  she  might 
live  to  bring  scandal  and  disgrace  on  the  name  he  had  with  it 
much  difficulty,  and  after  so  lengthened  an  anguish,  perttaUy 
cleared  in  hia  own  person. 

Raoul  leftDe  Mauleon  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  took 
his  way  towards  the  boapitala  where  he  visited,  and  the  pot* 
whom  he  relieved. 

Victor  was  conducted  silently  into  the  convent  par Wr ,  am! 
after  waiting  there  several  minutes,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Supfrieure  entered.  As  she  advanced  ton  .  i 
step  and  solemn  visage,  De  Mauleon  recoiled,  and  ntl 
suppressed  exclamation  that  partook  both   of  amaz 
Could  it  be  possible?    Was   this   majestic  woman,  with  the 
grave,  impassible  aspect,  once  the  ardi  nt  girl  whose  tender  let- 
ters he  had  cherished   thnnifiii  sti.niiy  yv.is,   and  only  bunied 
n  the  night  before  the  most  perilous  of  his  bottle -fields 'I   That 
leone,  the  sole  one,  whom  in  Ins  y.imi^crdri'iiuia  li 
'i  wifet   It  wnsso — it  was.    Doobtvaoi 
e  heard  her  voice  ;  and  yet  bow  diftsrenl 
.-em,  from  those  of  the  low,  soft,  thrilling  music  that  hail 
eathed  in  the  voice  of  old  1 
"  M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  tlie  Superieure,  calmly,  "  i 
'  '.en  yon  by  very  mournful  it* 

i  the  ibM  undi  i k  lo  i  wu  ■  i  utt  of  our 

a  Ursula,  although  she  was  be] 

you  «ul  0 er.c  bhaJ  I  oould  not  have  relaxed 

e  rolca  of  this  house  so  as  lo  sanction  your  visit 
don  of  immediate  danger,     it  was  beii 

e  baft  night  before  retiring  to  riiy  sell,  U 
tonger  than  she  had  been  for   the  lael    ■■■ 

i  at  watch  in  her  cell-     Tu  wards  uiorniiiij  she  fell  into 


apparently  quiet  sleep,  and  in  that  sleep  she  passed  away."  ' 
JSuper  inure  here  crossed  herself,  and  murmured  pious  words  I 
Latin. 

"  Dead  1  my  poor  niece  ! '  said  Victor,  feelingly,  rouaed  from 
hi*  stun  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Superieure  by  tier  measured 
tones,  and  the  melancholy  information  6he  so  coniptundly  oath 
veyed  to  him.  "  I  cannot,  then,  even  learn  why  she  so  wishrd 
to  see  me  once  more,  or  what  she  might  have  requested  at  my 
binds  1" 

"  Pardon,  M.  Is  Vicomte.  Such  sorrowful  consolation  I  1wt« 
resolved  to  afford  you,  not  without  scruples  of  conscience, 
not  without  sanction  of  the  excellent  Abbe  Vertpre,  whom  1 
summoned  early  this  morning  to  decide  my  duties  in  the  stwi 
office  I  hold.     As  soon  as  Sister  Ursula  heard  of  your  return  to 
Paris,  she  obtained  my  permission  to  address  to  you  a  letter, 
subjected,  when  finished,  to  my  perusal  and  sanction.    She  felt 
that  she  had  much  on  her  mind  which  her  feeble  state  might 
forbid  her  to  make  known  to  you  in  conversation  with  sufficient 
fulness ;  and  as  she  could  only  have  seen  you  in  presence  of  o 
of  the  sisters,  she  imagined  that  there  would  also  be  lees 
straint  in  a  written  communication.     In  fine,  her  request  i 
that,  when  you  called,  I  might  first  place  this  letter  in  yoW 
hands,  and  allow  you  time  to  read  it,  before  being  admitted  t< 
her  presence ;  when  a  few  words,  conveying  your  promise  t< 
attend  to  the  wishes  with  which  you  would  then  be  acquainted, 
would  suffice  for  an  interview  in  her  exhausted  condition.   Do 
I  make  myself  understood  1 " 

"Certainly,  Madame, — and  the  letter I" 

"  She  had  concluded  last  evening  ;  and  when  I  took  leave  of 
her  later  in  the  night,  she  placed  it  in  my  hands  for  approval 
M.  le  Vicomte,  it  pains  me  to  say  that  there  is  mm  h 
of  that  letter  which  I  grieve  for  and  condemn.     And  it  waa  n 
intention  to  point  this  out  to,  our  sister  at  morning,  and  tell  h 
that  passages  must  be  altered  before  1  could  give  to  yon  t 
letter.     Her  sudden  decease  deprived  me.  of  thia  opportunity. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  alter  or  erase  a  lino — a  word.     My 
option  was  to  suppress    the  letter  altogether,  or  give   it 
intact.     The  Abbs  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  my  duty  dow 
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forbid  the  dictate  of  my  own  impulse— my  own  feelings  ;  and  I 
dow  place  this  letter  in  your  hands." 

De  Mauleon  took  a  packet,  ensealed,  from  the  thin  white 
fingers  of  the  Superieure  ;  and,  as  he  bent  to  receive  it,  lifted 
towards  her  eyes  eloquent  with  &  sorrowful,  humble  D 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  ha 
not  to  see  a  reference  to  the  past  which  the  lips  did  not  dart 
to  utter. 

A  faint,  scarce- perceptible  blush  stole  over  the  marble  check 
of  the  nun.  But  with  an  exquisite  delicacy,  in  which  survived 
the  woman  while  reigned  the  nun,  she  replied  to  the  : 

"  M.  Victor  de  Mauleon,  before,  having  thus  mot,  we  part  for 
ever,  permit  a  poor  rtliijieitse  to  say  with  what  joj— ft  jo)  ren- 
dered b  learned  through 
the  Abbe  Vertpre  that  the  honour  which,  as  between  man  and 
man.  no  one  wlio  had  once  known  yon  could  over  doubt,  you 
have  lived  to  vindicate  from  calumny." 

"Ah  !  you  have  heard  that — at- last,  at  last 1" 

"I  repeat— of  the  honour,  thus  deferred,  I  never  doubted,' 
The  Superieure  hurried  on.  "  Greater  joy  it  has  been  to  me  to 
hear  from  the  same  venerable  source  that,  while  found  bravest 
among  the  defenders  ot  your  country,  you  are  clear  from  all 
alliance  with  the  assailants  of  your  God.  Continue  so,  n 
so,  Victor  de  Mauleon." 

She  retreated  to  the  door,  and  then  turned  towards  him  with 
•look  in  which  all  the  marble  had  melted  away  ;  adding,  with 
words  more  formally  nunlike,  ye*  unmistakably  womanlike, 
than  those  which  had  gone  before, — "  That  to  the  last  you  may 
be  true  to  God,  is  a  prayer  never  by  me  omitted." 

She  spoke,  aud  vanished. 

In  a  kind  of  dim  and  dreamlike  bewilderment  V;. 
Mauleon  fonnd  himself  without  the  walk  of  the  convi 
chanically.  as  a  man  does  when  the  routine  of  his  life  is  pre- 
sented to  him,  from  the  first  Minister  of  Slate  to  the  pi  a 
at  a  suburban  theatre,  doomed  to  appear  at  th 
on  a  Beer  Bill  or  grin  through  a  horse-collar    though    their 
hearts  are  bleeding  at  every  pure  with  some  bousehol '    I 
affliction, — mechanically  De  Mauleon  went  his  way  ten; 
rampart*,  at  a  taction  of  which  h«  daily  drilled  his  raw  recruit*. 


Proverbial  for  his  severity  towards  those  who  offended,  fur  the 
cordiality  of  his  praise  of  those  who  pleased  his  soldierly  jm" 
meat,  no  change  of  his  demeanour  was  visible  that  merttu 
Bave  that  he  might  he  somewhat  milder  to  the  one,  some*' 
less  hearty  to  the  other.     This  routine  duty  dot  i 
slowly  towards  a  more  deserted  because  a  more  exposed  part 
the  defences,  and  seated  himself  on  the  frozen  sward  alone.  T 
cannon  thundered  around  him.    He  heard  unconsciously  :  fi 
time  to  time  an  ofi?w  hissed  and  splintered  close  at  bis  feet 
he  saw  with  abstracted  eye.     His  soul  was  with  the  past ; 
brooding  over  all  that  in  the  past  lay  buried  there,  came  o< 
him  »  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  the  human  earth  I 
jects  for  which  we  burn  or  freeze,  far  mere  absolute  than  ' 
grown  out  of  the  worldly  cynicism  connected  with  his  worli 
ambition.     The  eight  of  that  face,  associated  with  the  one  pi 
romance  of  his  reckless  youth,  the  face  of  one  so  estr&ug 
so  serenely  aloft  from  all  memories  of  youth,  of  rODMBt% 
passion,  smote  him  in  the  midst  of  the  new  hopes  of  the  u 
career,  as  the  look  on  the  Bkull  of  the  woman  he  had  so  lu' 
and  so  mourned,  when  disburied  from  her  grave,  smote 
brilliant  noble  who  became  the  stern  reformer  of  La  Trappe. 
And  while  thus  gloomily  meditating,  tie  letter  of  the  poor 
Louise   Duval   was   forgotten.     She  whose   existence  had  so 
troubled,  and  crossed,  and  partly  marred  the  lives  of  othi-rs,— 
she,  scarcely  dead,  and  already  forgotten  by  her  nearest  of  kin. 
Well — had  she  not  forgotten,  put  wholly  out  of  her  mind,  all 
that  was  due  to  those  much  nearer  to  her  than  is  an  uncle  to  a 
niece  t 

The  short,  hitter,  sunless  day  was  advancing  towards  its 
dine,  before  Victor  roused  himself  with  a  quick  impatit 
start  from  hia  reverie,  and  took  forth  the  letter  from  the  di 
nan. 

It  began  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  of  joy  at  the  thought 
that  she  should  see  him  again  before  she  died,  thank  him  for 
his  past  kindness,  and  receive,  she  trusted,  his  assurance  that 
be  would  attend  to  her  last  remorseful  injunctions.  1  pass 
over  much  that  followed  in  the  explanation  of  evenU  in  her 
life  sufficiently  known  to  the  reades.  She*  stated,  a*  the 
strongest  reason  why  she  had  refused  the  hand  ot 
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tnowledge  that  site  should  in  due  lime  become  a  mother— a 
fact  concealed  from  Victor,  secure  that  he  would  then  urge  he* 
not  to  annul  her  informal  marriage,  hut  rather  insist  on  theoere- 
monies  that  would  render  il  valid.     She  touched  briefly  o 


confidential  intimacy  with  Madai 


■  Bid 


_!■• 


the 


[change   of 


name  and  papers,  her  confinement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alx,  the  child  left  to  the  mire  of  (lie  nurse,  the  journey  bo 
Munich  to  find  the  false  Louise  Duval  was  no  more.  The 
documents  obtained  through  the  agent  of  her  easy -tempered 
kinsman,  the  late  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  and  her  eubai  quant 
■  il  in  the  house  of  the  Von  Rudesheims,—  all  this 
it  is  needless  to  do  more  here  than  brief! 
letter  then  went  on  :  "  While  thus  kindly  treated  by  the  family 
with  whom,  nominally  a  govenieM,  I  was  on  the  terms  nfn 
friend  with  Sigimr  Ln 

He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  cared  for.     I  loved  i 
human  pasnion.     I  could  not  tell  biro  my  true  hub 
not  tell  him  that  I  had  a  child  :  such  intelligence  would  have 
made  him  renounce  me  at  once.     He  had  a  daughter,  atiU  bnl 
an  infant,  by  a  former  marriage,  then  brought  up  in  France. 
lie  wished  iu  take  her  to  Ins  house,  and   Lis  tec 
■upply  the  place  of  her  mother.     What  was  I  to  do  with  the 
child  I  had  left  near  Abt  1     While  doubtful  and    A 
read   an  advertisement   in    die  journals   to   the  effect  that    a 
Trench    lady,  then   staying   in    Coblentx,   wished   to   adapt  ft 
female  child  Dot  exceeding   the  age  of  six  :    the  child  to  he 
wholly  resigned  to  her  by  the  pan-nt.-.  she  undt-ri 

le  fur  it  as  her  own.      I  resolved  logo  to  ' 
once.     I  did  so.     I  saw  thia  lady.     She  seemed   in  affluent  nr- 
yet  young,  but  a  confirmed   Invalid,  confined   the 
■Mate*  part,  of  the  day  to  her  sof.i  hy  snmenuiWy  ol 

e  very  frankly  he.r  story.     She 
sional  dancer  on  the  .  :..  ibljr,   quitted 

the  stage,  become  a  widow,  and  shortly  afterwards  I 
with  the  complaint  that  would  probably   for  life 
aeelnded  prisoner  iu  her  room,     Thai  afflicted,  and  without 
lie,  interat,  0I  Object  iu  the  world,  she   ■  ■■ 
adoptiug  a  child  that  hhe  might  bring  up  to  tend 
har  aa  a  daughter.     In  thia,  the  imperative  condition  was  that 


the  child  should  never  be  resought  by  the  parents.     She  i 

pleased  by  my  manner  and  appearance  :  she  did   not  «  i  -h   ' 

adopted  daughter  to  be  the  child  of  peasants.     S 1 

for  no  references, — made  no  inquiries.     She  said  cordially  t) 

she  wished  for  no  knowledge  that,  through  any  iqi 

her  own,  communicated  to  the  child,  wight  lead  her  to  seek  U 

discover*  of  her  parents.     In  fine,    I  left  Coblentz  on  the  u 

demanding  that  I  was  to  bring  the  infant,  and  if  it  plei 

Madame  Surville  the  agreement  was  concluded. 

"  I  then  repaired  to  Aix.  I  saw  the  child,  Al 
mother  that  I  was,  the  sight  only  more  vividly  brought  befumu 
the  sense  of  my  own  perilous  position.  Yet  the  child  i 
lovely  !  a  likeness  of  myself,  but  lovelier  far,  for  it  was  a  p 
innocent,  gentle  loveliness.  And  they  told  her  to  call 
'  Marnan.'  Oh,  did  I  not  relent  when  1  heard  that  name  1  I 
it  jarred  on  my  car  as  a  word  of  reproach  and  shame.  In 
ing  with  the  infant  towards  the  railway  station,  imagine  i 
dismay  when  suddenly  I  met  the  man  who  bad  been  taught  I 
believe  me  dead.  I  soon  discovered  that  his  dismay  was  equi 
to  my  own — that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  hisdeiir.-  to  tin 
me.  It  did  occur  to  me  for  a  moment  to  resign  his  child  t 
him.  But  when  he  shrank  reluctantly  from  a  half  sum 
to  that  effect,  tny  pride  was  wounded,  my  conscience  abt 
And,  after  all,  it  might  be  unsafe  to  my  future  to  leave  « 
him  any  motive  for  retracing  me.  I  left  him  hastily.  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  more.  I  took  the  chdd  to  Cob- 
lentz. Madame  Surville  was  charmed  with  its  prettiness  and 
prattle, — charmed  still  more  when  I  rebuked  the  poor  infan 
tor  calling  me  'Maman,'  and  said,  'Thy  real  mother  is  bent 
Freed  from  my  trouble,  I  returned  to  the  kind  German  roof  I 
had  quitted,  and  shortly  after  became  the  wife  of  Ludovi 

"My  punishment  soon  began.  His  was  a  light,  fickle,  pie 
sure-hunting  nature.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  me.  My  n 
love  made  me  unamiable  to  him  I  became  irritable,  j(>;il-ir 
exacting.  His  daughter,  who  now  came  to  live  with  us,  w 
another  subject  of  discord.  I  knew  that  he  loved 
than  me.  I  became  a  harsh  stepmother  ;  and  Ludorico's  r*. 
proaohw,  vehemently  made,  nursed  all  my  angriest  j 
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t  a  son  of  this  new  marriage  was  born  to  myself.  If*  pretty 
"ji  !  how  my  heart  became  wrapped  up  in  him  i  Nursing 
,  I  forgot  resentment  against  his  father.  Well,  poor  Oi- 
na  fell  ill  saddled.  I  nrauniad  him  sincerely  ;  but  my  boy 
■  left.  Poverty  iheu  fell  on  me, — poverty  extreme,  d 
's  sole  income  was  derived  from  a  post  in  tin.-  Au-iiux 
lion  in  Italy,  and  ceased  with  it.  He  received  a  small 
in  in  compensation  ;  and  that  died  with  him. 
"At  this  time  an  Englishman,  with  whom  Ludovico  had 
*  acquaintance  in  Venice,  and  who  netted  often  at  our  bouse 
Verona,  offered  me  his  hand.  He  had  taken  an  extraordinary 
king  to  Isaura.  Cicogtn's  daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  Bui 
I  think  his  proposal  w*s  dictated  partly  by  oonpuakm  for  me, 
and  more  by  affection  for  her.  For  the  sake  of  my  boy  Luigt 
I  married  him.  He  was  a  good  man,  of  letired  learned  habits 
with  which  I  had  no  sympathy.  His  companionship  over- 
whelmed me  with  ennui.  But  I  bore  it  patiently  fur  Luigi's 
lake.  God  saw  that  my  heart  was  as  much  as  •."  i  I 
from  Him,  and  He  took  away  my  all  on  earth — mj 
in  my  desolation  I  turned  to  our  Holy  Church  for  comfort  I 
found  a  friend  in  the  priest,  my  confessor.  I  was  startled  to 
learn  from  him  how  guilty  i  had  been — was  still.  Pushing  lo 
an  extreme  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  would  not  allow 
that  my  hist  marriage,  though  null  by  law,  was  void  to  loemt 
of  Heaven.  Was  not  the  death  of  the  child  1  so  cherished  .1 
penalty  due  lo  my  sin  towards  the  child  I  had  ahead*  tied  ' 

"These  thoughts  pressed  on  me  Highland  day.  With  llir 
consent  and  approval  of  the  good  priest,  I  determined  to  quit 
the  roof  of  M.  Selby,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the  discovery  of 
my  forsaken  Julie, 

:  painful  interview  with  M.  Sol  by.  I  announced  my 
iiiieriiii.n  to  separate  from  him.  I  alleged  as  a  reason  my  con- 
scientious repugnance  lo  live  with  .1  \-- 
enemy  to  our  Holy  Chnrch.  When  iM.  Selby  found  that  lie 
could  not  shake  mj  resolution,  he  lent  himawif  to  it  «ith  the 
forbearance  and  generosity  which  be  had  always  exhibited,  Ol 
oar  marriage  he  had  settled  on  mo  five  thousand  pounds  to  be 
absolutely  mine  in  the  event  ol  hi*  death  Bei 
to  concede  to  me  the  interest  on  that  capital  dfsriu- 
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he  undertook  the  charge  of  my  step-daughter  Isaura,  and  H 
cured  to  her  all  the  rest  he  had  to  leave  ,  such  land.-.!  properly 
as  he  possessed  in  England  passing  to  a  distant  relativa 

"So  we  parted,  not  with  hostility — tears  van  abed  M 
both  aides.  I  set  out  for  Golilontz.  Madame  Surville  bad  long 
since  quitted  that  town,  devoting  some  years  to  the  round  of 
Tarious  mineral  spas  in  vain  hope  of  cure.  Not  without  some 
difficulty  I  traced  her  to  her  last  residence,  in  the  neigh hourhood 
of  Paris,  but  she  was  then  no  AWe — her  death  accelerated  by 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  losa  of  her  whole  fortune,  which 
she  had  been  induced  to  place  in  oneof  the  numerous 
companies  by  which  bo  many  have  been  ruined.  Julie,  wltans 
with  her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  hail  disappeared  shortly  efler 
it — none  could  tell  me  whither,  but  from  such  hints  as  I  could 
gather,  the  poor  child  thus  left  destitute  had  been  betrayed 
into  sinful  courses. 

"Probably  I  might  yet  by  searching  inquiry  have  found  her 
out;  you  will  say  it  was  my  duty  at  least  to  institute  such  in- 

3uiry      No  doubt  ; — I  now  remorsefully  fee!  that  it  was,     I 
id  not  think  so  at  the  time.      The  Italian  priest  had  given 
me  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  French  ladies  with  whom, 
when  they  had  sojourned  at  Florence,  lm  had  made 
ance.     These  ladies  were  very  strict  devotees,  formal  observers 
of  thoBe  decorums  by  which  devotion  proclaims  itself  to  the 
world.     They  had  received  me  not  only  with  kindness  but  »ilh 
marked  respect.      They  chose  to  exalt  into  the  noblest  self- 
sacrifice  the  act  of  my  leaving  M.  Selby's  house,      Ex« 
the  simple  cause  assigned  to  it  in  the  priest's  letter,  ' 
sen  ted  me  as  quitting  a  luxurious  home  and  an  idolising  husband 
rather  than  continue  intimate  intercom  ( 
my  religion.     This  new  sort  of  flattery  intoxicated  dm  with  its 
fumes.    I  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  shattering  the  pedestal 
to  which  I  had  found  myself  elevated.     What  if  1  ibooM  Hi 

cover  my  daughter  in  one  from  the  touch  of  w] 

holy  women  would  recoil  as  fro-m  the  rags  of  a  lepei 

would  be  impossible  for  me  to  own  her, — impoe 

give  her  the  shelter  of  my  roof.     Nay,  if  discovered  to  hold 

any  commune  with  such  an  outcast,  no  ex] 

abort  of  the  actual  truth,  would  avail  with  these  aust«ra  judge* 
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of  human  error.     Am!  the  Htlisl   truth  would   !>e  yet  deeper 
disgrace.     I   reasoned  away  my  enn^cieuoe.      If  I  looked   fur 
exam  jile  in  the  circles  in  wliic'i  I  !n  i  >  >'  i  i  1 1  ■=■  ■  1  reverential  place, 
I  could  find  no  instance  in  which  a  girl   who  had  fallen  (ma 
virtue,  was  not  repudiated  by  her  mural  rel  rtivee, 
I  thought  of  my  oitn  mother,  had  not  her  i  uthi  r  ml 
her,  to  acknowledge  her  child,  from  no  other  uifl  0 
of  a  misalliance  which  wounded  the  family  pride  1  That  pride, 
alas!  was  in  my  blood — my  sale  inheritance  from  the  nunilv  I 
. 

■'  Thus  it  went  on,  till  I  had  grave  symptoms  at  a  disease 
which  rendered  the  duration  of  my  life  uncertain,  at]  beo 
science  awoke  and  tortured  me.  I  resolved  to  take  Hie  veil. 
Vanity  and  pride  again!    My  rea  derl  by  those 

whose  opinion  ha  I  so  swayc  !  my  min  )  and  my  conduct,     Rv 
[  write,  I  made  legal 

Srori&ion  as  to  the  bulk  ol   the 
L  Selhy,  has  become  absolutely  at  my  disposal,     Onn  rliiiiimud 
pounds  amply  sufficed  for  dotation  to  the 
four  thousand  pounds  are  given  in  trust  to  the  eminent  notary, 

M.  Nadaud,  Rue ■ — .     On  applying  to  him,  yi*u  will  fi'id 

that  the  sum,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  is  bequoaUtal  la 
you, — a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  iflorded  me 

in  the  time  of  your  own  need,  aud  the  kindness  with  which  JfOB 
acknowledged  our   relationah.p  and  oomm 
tunes. 

"But  oh,  my  uncle,  find  out— a  man  can  do  so  witl 
not  accorded  to  a  woman— what  has  become  of  |l 
aud  devote  what  you  may  deen 

bequeathed  to  place  her  above  ivmnI.  and  t'-m^ur i..n.     Ir,  .1  ,ni_- 
so,  I  know  you  will  respect  my  name:  I  would  not  I 
honour  you.  indeed 

"1  have  been  employed  in  writing  this  long  lett* 
day  1  heard  you  were  in  Pari*.     It  has  i 
remnants  of  my  strength.     It  will  be  gn 
interview  I  at  once  dn  ad  ami  long  for,  and  in  that  interview 
you  will  not  rebuke  me.     Will  you,  my  kiud  uncle  )     N.t.you 
will  only  soothe  and  pity  ! 

1  hat  I  were  worthy  to  pray  for  others,  that  1  might 
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add,  '  filay  the  Saints  have  you  in  their  keeping,  and  lead  you 
to  faith  iu  tlio  Holy  Church,  which  has  power  io  absolve  nn 
aina those  who  repent  as  1  do.'" 

The  letter  dropped  from  Victor's  hand.  He  took  it  up, 
smoothed  it  mechanically,  and  with  a  dim,  abstracted,  bewil- 
dered, pitiful  wonder.  Well  might  theSupeikuircli.i 
to  allow  confessions,  betraying  a  miinl  so  little  regulated  by  genu- 
ine religious  faith,  to  pass  into  other  hands.  Evidently  it  was  the 
paramount  duty  of  rescuing  from  want  or  from  sin  the  writer's 
forsaken  child,  that  had  overborne  all  other  consideration*  in 
the  mind  of  the  Woman  and  the  Priest  she  consulted. 

Throughout  that  letter,  what  a  strange  perversion  of  under- 
standing! what  a  half  unconscious  cod  fusion  of  wrong  and 
right! — the  duty  marked  out  so  obvious  and  so  negfo 
the  religious  sentiment  awakened  by  the  conscience  on  dividing 
itself  from  the  moral  instinct !  the  dread  of  being  thought  less 
religious  by  obscure  comparative  strangers  stronger  lata  the 
moral  obligation  to  discover  and  reclaim  the  child  for  whose 
errors,  if  she  had  erred,  the  mother  who  so  selfishly  forsook 
her  was  alone  responsible  !  even  at  the  last,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  the  love  for  a  name  she  had  never  made  a  Bel!  sacrifice 
to  preserve  unstained,  and  that  concluding  exhortation,— 
that  reliance  on  a  repentance  in  which  there  was  so  qualified 
a  reparation! 

More  would  Victor  De  Mauleon  have  wondered  had  he 
known  those  points  of  similarity  in  character,  and  on  the  na- 
ture of  their  final  bequests,  between  Louise  Duval  and  the  hus- 
band she  had  deserted.  By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
which,  if  this  work  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  presented 
to  the  ordinary  novel -reader,  a  critic  would  not  unjustly  impute 
to  defective  invention  in  the  author,  the  provision  for  this 
child,  deprived  of  its  natural  parents  during  their  Uvea,  is  left 
to  the  discretion  and  honour  of  trustees,  accompanied  uu  the 
part  of  the  consecrated  Louise  and  "  the  blameless  King."  with 
the  injunction  of  respect  to  their  worldly  reputation* — two  pa- 
rents so  opposite  in  condition,  in  creed,  in  disposition,  yet  a*- 
similating  in  that  point  of  individual  character  in  which  it 
touches  the  wide  vague  circle  of  human  opinion.  For  thia, 
indeed,  the  excuses  of  Richard  King  are  strong, 
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the  secrecy  he  sought  was  bit-  the  s.tke,  not  of  his  owa  memory, 
but  that  of  her  whom  t.lie-  world  knew  only  as  hi*  honoured 
wife.  The  ctmdttctioT  Louise  admits  no  inch  etonse  ;  she  die* 
as  she  had  lived,  an  Egoist  But,  whatever  the  motive*  of  the 
parents,  what  is  the  fata  of  the  deserted  onlld  (  What  re- 
venge does  the  worldly  opinion,  which  th^  pareuts  would  escape 
for  themselves,  inflict  on  the  innocent  infant  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  their  worldly  possessions  is  to  be  clandestinely  conveyed  1 
Would  all  the  gold  of  Ophir  be  compensation  enough  for 
her) 

Slowly  De  Mauleoi.  roused  himself,  and  turned  from  the  soli- 
tary place  where  he  had  been  seated  to  a  more  crowded  part  of 
the  ramp.-irts.  He  passed  a  group  of  young  Moblots,  with  Bow- 
era  wreathed  round  their  gun-barreta  "  If  "  said  one  of  them, 
gaily,  "Paris  wants  bread,  it  never  wants  flowers."  His  com 
paniona  laughed  merrily,  and  burst  out  into  a  scurrite  song  in 
ridicule  of  St  Trochu.  Just  then  an  obua  fell  a  few  yards  boon 
the  group.  The  sound  only  for  a  moment  drowned  the  song, 
but  the  splinters  struck  a  man  in  a  coarse,  ragged  dress,  who 
had  stopped  to  listen  to  the  ringer*  At  his  sharp  cry,  two 
men  hastened  to  his  side;  one  was  Victor  de  Mauleon  ;  the 
other  was  a  surgeon  who  quitted  another  group  of  idlers — Na- 
tional Guards— attracted  by  she  shriek  that  summoned  hia 
professional  aid.  The  poor  man  was  terribly  wounded.  Th<_> 
surgeon,  glancing  at  Pe  Mtuleon,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  snd 
muttered,  "Past  help!"  The  sufferer  turned  his  liaggaid 
eyes  on  the  Vicomte,  and  gaapod  out,  "  M  de  M 

"  That  is  my  name,"  answered  Victor,  surprised,  and  not  im- 
mediately reognising  the  sufferer, 

"  Hist,  Jean  Lebeau  ! — look  at  mo,  you  recollect  me  now— 
Marc  le  Rum,  canatrge  to  the  Secret  Council.  Ay,  I  found 
out  who  you  were  long  ago— followed  you  home  from  the  last 
meeting  yon  broke  up.  But  I  did  not  betray  you,  or  yon 
would  nave  been   murdered   long  since.     Beware  of  the  old 

aflt— beware  of — of "     Here  his  voice  broke  off  into  shrill 

exclamations  of  pain.  Curbing  hi*  last  agonies  with  s  power 
ful  effort,  he  faltered  forth — "  You  owe  me  a  service— see  to 
the  little  one  at  home— she  is  starving."  The  des'- taVf  caw- 
on  ;  in  a  few  moments  he  was  no  more, 
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Victor  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  corpse,  and  hurried 
away.  The  surgeon,  who  had  changed  countenance  when  he 
overheard  the  name  in  which  the  dying  man  addressed  De 
Maul  eon,  gazed  silently  after  De  Mauleon'e  retreating  form, 
and  then,  also  quitting  the  dead,  rejoined  the  group  he  had 
quitted.  Some  of  those  who  composed  it  acquired  evil  re- 
nown later  in  the  war  of  the  Communists,  and  came  to  di* 
trous  ends:  among  that  number  the  Pole  Loubinsl 
members  of  the  Secret  Council.  The  Italian  Raselli  «raj  Uu 
too,  but,  subtler  than  his  French  coafrires,  he  divined  the  fat 
of  the  Communists,  and  glided  from  it — safe  now  in  his  oat' 
land,  destined  there,  no  doubt,  to  the  funereal  b 
tasting  renown  which  Italy  bestows  on  the  dust  ot  hi 
have  advocated  assassination  out  of  love  for  the  human  roea 

Amid  this  group,  too,  was  a  National  Guard,  strayed  from 
hia  proper  post,  and  stretched  on  the  frozen  ground  ;  and, 
early  though  the  hour,  in  the  profound  sleep  of  i n tux i cation. 

"  So,"  said  Loubinsky,  "  you  have  found  your  errand  it 
Citizen  leNoy;  another  victim  to  the  imbecility  of  our  gener 

"And  partly  one-  of  us,"  replied  the  Midecin  drx  Paw 
"You  remember  poor  Lb  Eoui,  who  kept  the  old  barat 
where  the  Council  of  Ten  used  to  meet  1     Yonder  he  lies." 

"Don't  talk  of  the  Council  of  Ten.     What  fools  and  duj 
we  were  made  by  that  vieuxgridin,  Jean  Lebeau  ! 
I  could  meet  him  again  ! " 

Gaspard  le  Noy  smiled  sarcastically.     "  So  much  the  worw 
for  you  if  you  did.     A  muscular  and  a  ruthless  fell 
Jean  Lebeau  1 "     Therewith  he  turned  to  the  drunken  sleeper, 
and  woke  him  up  with  a  shake  and  a  kick. 

"Armand — Armand  Mounter,  I  say,  rise,  rub  your  eyes! 
What  if  you  were  called  to  your  post  1  What  if  yi>u  are 
shamed  as  a  deserter  and  a  coward  1  " 

Armand  turned,  rose  with  an  effort  from  the  recumbent  V 
the  sitting  posture,  and  stared  dizzily  in  the  face  of  the  Mi 
ein  du  Pauvrts. 

"I  was  dreaming  that  I  had  caught  by  the  throat," 
Armand,  wildly,  "  the  arista  who  shot  my   brother  ;  ami  le, 
there  were  two  men,  Victor  de  Maulcon  and  Jean  Lebeau." 

"Ah!  there  is  something    in   dreams,"  said    thi 
0  1108   in  a  thousand.  Urns*  4  4«wa  comes  true." 
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CHAPTER 

j  HE  timenowcamo  when  fill  provision  of  food  or  of  fuel  lulled 
the  modest  household  of  Isanra;  and  there  was  not  uuly 
herself  and  the  Vuiiustsi  to  feed  and  warm — there  were 
^  servants  whom  they  had  brought  from  Italy,  aud  had  not 
j  heart  now  to  dismiss  to  the  certainty  of  famine.  True, 
one  of  the  three,  the  man,  had  returned  to  his  native  land 
before  the  commencement  of  the  siege  ;  but  the  two  women 
had  remained.  They  supported  themselves  now  u  they  eoald 
on  the  meagre  rations  accorded  by  the  Guveriiiu<-:i?  Still 
Isaura  attended  tbo  ambulance  to  which  she  was  attached. 
From  the  ladies  associated  with  her  she  could  <• 
obtained  ample  supplies:  but  they  had  DO  ooneeption  of  ier 
real  state  of  destitution  ;  and  there  was  a  false  pride  generally 
prevalent  among  the  respectable  eUasea,  which  Ieftun  shared, 
that  concealed  distress  lest  alms  should  be  proffered. 

The  destitution  of  the  household  had   been  carefully  OOB' 
cealed   from   the  parents   of  GusUve    RaiiKau    m    ■ 
Madame  Rameau,  entering  at  the  hour  at  which  ah--  gefienUft 
a  place  by  the  Stettua 


the  one  osl]  I 
compound  which  had  btv 


and  her  husband  sometim 
and  a  scat  at  the  board,  found  < 
other  a  ration  of  the  black  t 
■  the  substitute  for  bread. 
Isaura  was  absent  on  her  duties  at  the  ambulance  hospital,— 
purposely  absent,  for  she  shrank  from  the  bitter  task  of  making 
dear  to  the  friends  of  her  betrothed  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  aid  to  their  support  which  their  sou  had  ne 
to  contribute :  and  still  more  from   the  comment  which  she 
knew  tlioy  would  make  on  his  conduct,  in  absenting  bin 
wholly  of  late,  ami  in  the  time  of  such  trial  and  pre-.: 
from  theni  ami  ii-iiii   berself.     Truly,  Bh*  rejoiced   at  that  ab- 
sence so  far  as  it  affected  herself,     Every  hour  of  tho  day  she 
silently  asked  her  >  ere  not  now  absolved 

frura  a  promise  won  from  her  onlj  by  an  assurance  that  she  had 
power  to  influence  forg I  the  life  that  no*  ■  otunUriljp  sepa- 
rated itself  from  her  own.     As  she  had    uevei    loved  Uustave, 
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so  she  felt  no  resentment  at  the  indifference  his  conduct  mani- 
fested.     On  the  contrary,  she  hailed  it  as  a  sign   that   the 
annulment  of  hor  betrothal  would  be  as  welcome  to  him  as  b 
herself.     And  if  so,  she  could  restore  to  hire  the  sort  of  e 
passionate  friendship  she  had  learned  to  cherish  in  the  bom  I 
his  illness  and  repentance.     She  had  resolved  to  seizin 
opportunity  he  afforded  to  her  of  speaking  to  him  with  frank 
and  truthful  plainness.     But,  meanwhile,  her  gem!' 
coiled  from  the  confession  of  her  resolve  to  appeal  to  Gu  stave 
himself  for  the  rupture  of  their  engagement. 

Thus  the  Venosta  alone  received   Madame  Rameau  ;    | 
while  that  lady  was  stil!  gazing  round  her  with  an 
deep  for  immediate  utterance,  her  husband  entered  v 
pression  of  face  new  to  him — the  look  of  a  man  who  h.is  1 
stung  to  auger,  and   who   has  braced  his  mind  to  some  - 
determination.     This  altered  countenance  of  the  g 
bourgeois  was  not,  however,  noticed  by  the  two  women. 
Venosta  did  not  even  raise  her  eyes  to  it,  as  with  humbled 
accents  she  said,  "  Pardon,  dear  Monsieur,  pardon, 
want  of  hospitality  ;  it  is  not  our  hearts  that  fail.      We  kept 
oar  state  from  you  as  long  as  we  could.     Now  it  speaks  fi 
itself:  '  la  fame  i  vna  bralta  festin.'" 

"Oh,  Madame!  and  oh.  my  poor  Iaaural"  cried    Ma4atJ 
Rameau,  bursting  into  tears.     "  So  we  have  been  all  this  tim 
a  burden  on  you,— aided  to  bring  such  want  on  you  !     BoflJ  t. 
we  ever  be  forgiven  %     And   my  son, — to  leave  us  thus,— not 
even  to  tell  us  where  to  find  him  !" 

"Do  not  degrade  us,  my  wife,"  said  M.  Rameait,  with  unex- 
pected dignity,  "  by  a  word  to  imply  that  we  would  stoop  to 
sue  for  support  to  <>ur  ungrateful  child.  No,  we  will  not  starve! 
I  am  strong  enough  still  to  find  food  for  you.  I  will  apply  for 
restoration  to  the  National  Guard.  They  have  augmented  the 
pay  to  married  men  ;  it  ia  now  nearly  two  francs  and  a  half  » 
day  to  &phrt  dt  famille,  and  on  that  pay  we  all  can  at  least  live 
Courage,  my  wife  !  I  will  go  at  once  for  employment 
men  older  than  I  am  are  at  watch  on  the  ramparts,  and  1 
march  to  the  battle  on  the  next  sortie." 

*'  It  shall  not  be  so,"  exclaimed  Madame  Rameau, 
and  winding  her  arm  round  her  husband's  nectt.     "  1  loved  n 
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better  than  thee  once — more  the  shame  to  me.     Nov,  I 

aid  rather  lose  twenty  such   sons  than   peril  thy  life,  my 

Madame,"  she  continued,  tinning  to  the  Venosta, 

itiou   mrl  wiser  than   I.     Thou   wtrt  ever  opposed  to  the 

ion  between  thy  young  friend  and  my  sou.     J  felt  sore  with 

«  for  it — a  mother  is  so  selfish    when  she  puts  herself  in  the 

e  of  her  child.     I  thought  that  only  through  marriage  with 

v  so  pure  so  noble,  so  holy,  Gustave  could  be  saved  fioui  sin 

d  evil.     I  am  deceived.     A  man  so  heartless  to  his  parents, 

.-glt.-ci.1ul  of  his  affianced,  is  not  to  be  redeemed.     1  brought 

iut  i li i.-.  betrothal :  tell  Isaura  that  I  release  her  from  it.     1 

have  watched  her  closely  since  she  was  entrapped  into  it     1 

know  how  miserable  the  thought  of  it  has  made  her,  though, 

in  her  sublime  devotion  to  Iter  plighted  word,  she  sought  to 

conceal  from  me  the  real  state  of  her  heart.     If  the  betrothal 

bring  such  sorrow,  what  would  the  union  do!     Tell  her  this 

from  me.     Come,  Jacques,  come  away  !  " 

t*Vj  Madame  1"  exclaimed  the  Venosta,  her  excitable  na- 
ture much  affected  by  this  honest  outburst  of  feeling.  •'  It  ia 
true  that  I  did  oppose,  so  far  as  I  could,  my  poor  Piccola't  ett- 
gagvnieut  with  M.  Gustave.  But  I  dare  not  do  your  bidding, 
Isaura  would  nut  listen  to  me.  And  let  us  be  just ;  M.  Gus- 
tave may  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  his  seeming  indif- 
ference and  neglect.  His  health  is  always  very  delicate;  per- 
haps he  may  be  again  dangerously  ill.  He  serves  in  the 
Nation*]  Guard  ;  perhaps,"  — she  paused,  but  the  mother  con- 
jectured the  word  left  unsaid,  anil,  rfa&ping  her  hand 
out  in  anguish,  "  Perhaps  dead  ! — and  we  have  wronged  huu]' 
Oh,  Jacques,  Jacques  !  how  shall  we  find  out— hoi  diaMVfet 
our  boy  1  Who  can  tell  us  where  to  search  1  ut  the  hospital — 
or  in  the  cemeteries  1 "  At  the  last  word  she  dropped  into  a 
seat,  and  her  whole  frame  shook  with  her  sobs. 

Jacques  approached  her  tenderly,  aud  kneeling  by  her  side. 
Mid — 

"  No,  m'amu,  comfort  thyself,  if  it  he  indeed  comfort  to  learn 
that  thy  son  is  alive  and  well.  For  my  part,  1  know  not  if  I 
would  not  rather  he  had  died  in  his  innocent  childhood.  I 
have  i#*u  him — spoken  to  him.  1  know  where  h«  \»v»V» 
fend." 
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"  You  do,  and  concealed  it  from  mo  1     Oh  Jacques  1 " 

"  Listen  to  me,  wife,  and  you  too,  Madame  ;  for  what  I  have 
to  Eay  should  be  made  known  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  Some 
time  since,  on  the  night  of  the  famous  sortie,  when  at  ray  pott 
on  the  ramparts,  I  was  told  that  Gustave  had  joined  himself  to 
the  moat  violent  of  the  Bed  Republicans,  and  had  uttered  at 
the  Club  de  la  Vengeana  sentiments,  of  which  I  will  only  say 
that  I,  his  father,  and  a  French  ma  unhung  my  head  with  shame 
when  they  were  repeated  to  me.  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  i " 
myself.  I  did.  I  heard  him  speak— heard  bin  draff 
Christianity  as  the  instrument  of  tyrants. " 

*'  Ah  !  "  cried  the  two  women,  with  a  simultaneous  shod' 

"  When  the  assembly  broke  up,  I  waylaid  him  at  th< 
I  Spoke  to  him  seriously.  I  told  him  what  anguish  such  an- 
nouncement of  blasphemous  opinions  would  inflict  OB  hi.-  BUM 
mother.  I  tuld  him  I  should  deem  it  my  deity  to  inform  Mi- 
demoiselle  Cicogna,  and  warn  her  against  the  union  on  which 
he  had  told  us  his  heart  was  bent.  He  appeared  sincerely 
moved  by  what  I  said;  implored  me  to  keep  silence  towards 
Me  mother  and  his  betrothed  ;  and  promised,  on  that  condition, 
to  relinquish  at  once  w'tat  he  called  '  his  career  as  an  orator,' 
and  appear  no  more  at  such  ejcecrablo  clubs.  On  this  under- 
standing I  held  my  tongue.  Why,  with  such  other  causes  of 
fief  and  suffering,  should  I  teil  thee,  poor  wile,  <if  a  sin  that 
hoped  thy  son  had  repented  and  would  not  n 
Gustave  kept  his  word.  He  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  at 
tended,  at  least  spoken,  at  the  Red  clubs  since  that  evening." 

"  Thank  heaven  so  far."  murmured  Madame  Rameau. 

"  So  far,  yes  ;  but  hear  more.     A  little  time  after  I  thus 
him  he  changed  his  lodging,  and  did  not  confide  to  us  his  i 
address,  giving  as  a  reason   to  us   that  he  viehfl 
•    due  to  hia  discovery  by  that  pertinacious  Mademoiselle  Julie." 

Rameau  had  here  sunk   his  voice  into  a  whisper,  intended 
only  lor  his  wife,  but  the  ear  of  the  Veuosta  »;, 
to  catch  the  sound,  and    she  repeated,  "  Madema 
S  anta  Maria  !  who  is  she  I " 

"Oh, "said  M.    Rameau,  with  a^lmi 
with  true  Parisian  sangfroid  as  to  such    matter*    ! 
trifle  net  worth  considering.     Of  eourae  a  good   a 
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like  Gustave  must  have  bis  little  affairs  of  the  heart  before 
he  settles  for  life.  Unluckily,  amongst,  those  of  Gustave  was 
one  with  a  violent- tempered  girl  who  per?  ecu  ted  him  when  he 
left  her,  and  he  naturally  wished  to  avoid  all  chance  of  a  silly 
scandal,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  the  dignity  of  his  jC—afc 
But  I  found  that  was  not  the  true  motive,  or  at  least  the  only 
one,  for  concealment.  Prepare  yourself,  my  poor  wife.  Thou 
hast  heard  of  those  terrible  journals  which  the  diMmft  haw 
let  loose  upon  us.  Our  unhappy  boy  is  the  principal  writer  of 
the  worst  of  them,  under  the  name  of  '  Diderot  le  Jeune. ' " 

"  What  ! "  cried  the  Venoata.  "  That  mon*ter  !  The  good 
Abbe  Vertpre"  was  telling  us  of  the  writings  with  that  name 
attached  to  them.  The  Abbe"  himself  igdenonooed  by  name  as 
one  of  those  meddling  priests  who  are  to  be  eon 
serve  as  suldieie,  ui  pointed  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the  canaiUt. 
Isaura's_/iune/f  a  blasphemer ! " 

*'  Hush,  hush  ! "  said  Madame  Eameau  rising,  very  p.ile  but 
self-collected.     "  How  do  you  know  this,  Jacques  t " 

"  From  the  lips  of  Gustave  himself.  I  heard  first  of  it  yes- 
terday from  one  of  the  young  reprobates  with  whom  he  used 
to  be  familiar,  and  who  even  complimented  me  on  the  rising 
fame  of  my  6on,  and  praised  the  eloquence  of  his  article  that 
day.  But  I  would  not  believe  him.  I  bought  the  journal — 
here  it  is;  saw  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer — went 
this  morning  to  the  office — was  there  told  that '  Diderot  lo 
Jeune'  was  within  revising  the  press — stationed  mysetf  by  the 
street  door,  and  when  Gustave  came  out  I  seized  his  arm  and 
asked  him  to  say  '  Yes'  or  'No  '  if  he  was  the  author  of  this  in- 
famous article,— this  which  I  now  bold  in  my  hand.  He  owned 
the  authorship  with  pride ;  talked  wildly  of  the  great  man  be 
was — of  the  great  things  he  was  to  do  ;  said  th.it,  in  hitherto 
concealing  his  true  name,  ho  had  done  all  he  could  to  defer  to 
the  bigoted  prejudices  of  his  parents  and  hhfianeie;  and  that 
if  genius,  like  fire,  would  find  its  way  out,  he  could  not  help- 
it ;  that  a  lime  was  rapidly  coming  when  his  opinions  would 
be  uppermost ;  that  since  October  the  Communists  were  gain- 
ing ascendancy,  and  only  waited  the  end  of  the  siege  to  put 
down  tin-  p-tseut  Government,  ami  with  ii  nil  hypoerislM  and 
shams,  religious  or  social.     My  wife,  he  was  tudu  vs  tra.vue&r 


ing;  but  he  had  been  drinking — tail    made  lum 

ami  lii'  continued  to  walk  by  my  side  towards  his  « 

on  reaching  which  be  ironically  invited  me  in  en! 

ihduld  meet  there   men   who  would  soon   argue  roe  uiit 

obsolete  notions.'     You  may  go  to  him,  wile,  now,  if  you  pie, 

I  will  not,  nor  will  1  take  from  liim  a  crust  of  bread       I  a 

hither,  determined  to  tell  the  young   lady  all   tin    if    I  fa 

her  at  home.     I  should  be  a  dishonoured  nun 

her  to  be  cheated  into  misery.    -There,  Madame  Venoata,  the 

Take  that  journal,  bIiow  it  to  Mademoiselle,  and  report  to 

all  I  have  said." 

M.  Rameau,  habitual!)  the  mildest  of  men,  bad,  in 
worked  himself  u]i  into  positive  fury. 

His  wile,  calmer  but  more  deeply  affected,  m.ide  a  p;ti 
■ign  to  the  Venosta  not  to  say  more  ;  and  without  other  a 
t iitiou  or  adieu  took  ber  husband's  arm,  and  led  him  from 


CHAPTER  VL 


tBTAININO  from  her  husband   Gustave's  address,  * 
dame  Rameau  hastened  to   her  son's  apartment  alo 
through  the  darkling  streets.     The  house  m  which 
lodged  was  in  a  different  quarter  from  that  in  which  Isaura  h. 
visited  him.     Then,  the  street  selected   was  still  in  the  cenl 
of  the  beau  monde—  now,  it   was   within  the  "precincts  of  iti 
section  of  the  many-faced  capital  in  which  the  btau  monde  w 
held  in  detestation  or  scorn  ;  still  the  house  had  certain  pi 
tensions,  boasting  a  courtyard  and  a  porter's  lodge.     Madar. 
Raineau,  instructed  to  mount  au  second,  found    the  door  ajar, 
and,  entering,  perceived  on  the  table  of  the  little  union  the  re- 
mains of  a  feast  which,  however  un tempting  it    D 
been  in  happier  times,  contrasted  strongly  the  me 
which  Gustave's  parents  had  deemed   themselves  fortunate 
partake  at  the  board  of  his  betrothed ;— reiuiu 
viands  which  offered  to  the  inquisitive  epicurean  .  : 


food  much  too  oostly  lor  the  popular  stomach — dainty  morsels 
of  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  whII',  interspersed  with  half- 
emptied  bottles  of  Tailed  and  high-priced  wines.  I' 
;hi.-i-  evidences  of  unseasonable  extravagance  with  a  mute 
sentiment  of  anger  and  disgust.  Madame  K&meau  penetrated 
into  a  small  cabinet,  the  dour  of  which  was  also  qtf,  and  saw- 
lie  r  son  stretched  on  hit-  bed  half  Armed,  breathing  heavily  5n 
the  sleep  which  follows  intoxication.  She  did  n>:  attempt  bo 
disturb  him.  She  placed  herself  quietly  by  his  side,  gazing 
mournfully  on  the  face  which  she  had  once  so  proudly  oontejs- 
plated,  now  haggard  and  faded, — still  strangely  beautiful, 
though  it  was  the  beauty  of  ruin. 

From  time  to  time  he  stirred  uneasily,  and  muttered  broken. 
words,  in  which  fragments  of  his  own  deltcaterj  worded  verse 
were  incoherently  mixed  up  with  ribald  slang,  addreBaed  to 
imaginary  companions.  In  bin  dreams  be  wn  evidently  living 
over  again  his  lat*  revel,  with  episodical  diversions  into  the 
poet-world,  of  which  he  was  lather  a  vagrant  nomad  than  a 
settled  cultivator.  Then  she  would  Hifenuj  bathe  bis  feverish 
templea  with  the  perfumed  water  ■ be  bond  M  Ins  dji 
tsble.  And  so  she  watched  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
irokt  up,  and  recovered-  the  possession  of  bis  reason  with  a 
quickness  that  surprised  Madame  Ramenu.  He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  those  men  in  whom  excess  of  drink,  when  slept  off,  is 
succeeded  by  extreme  mild  neat,  the  effect  ot  nervous  exhaustion, 
and  by  a  dejected  repentance,  which,  to  his  mother,  seemed  a 
propitious  lucidity  of  the  moral  sense. 

Certainly  on  seeing  her  he  threw  himself  on  her  breast,  and 
began  to  shed  tears.  Madame  Rameau  had  not  tbe  heart  to 
reproach  him  sternly.     But  by  gentle  degrees  she  made  bmi 

■mpreheiul  tbe  pain  he  had  given  to  his  father,  and  il. 

Kob  in  which  he  had  deserted  his  parents  and  hi-    ■ 
i   bis  present    mood  Gustavo   w*s   deeply    affected    bj   those 

presentations.    He  excused  himself  feehU  by  dw.-llii 
the  times,  the  jiniu-,n;.:ihnii  of  bis  n 
ii  companions  ;  bm  v. 

OtH    Of    MM... I.  r.    ..In I     i    ■      ■ 

d     Tin  ii  be  fell  into  a  iran- 

J  sleep;  ami   '■■  ,'iitu  vm»\vi   W*  kt^asA,  issN>\t, 


the  cliatr  beside  him,  her  am  around  his  neck.     He  awoke 
before  she  did  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  ;  and  stealing  fri>m 
her  arm,  went  to  his  tsrriliiire,  and  took  forth  what 
found  there,  half  of  which  he  poured  into  her  lap  kissing  L 
till  •  lie  awoke, 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  henceforth  I  will  work  for  thee  ami  r 
father.    Take  this  trifle  now  ;  the  rest  I  reserve  i 

"  Joy  !  I  have  found  my  boy  again.     But  I&aura,  1  fear 
she  will  not  take  thy  money,  and  all  thought  of  her  must  a 
be  abandoned." 

Gustave  had  already  turned  to  bis  looking-glass,  ami  * 
arranging  with  care  his  dark  ringlets  :  his  personal  vanity  - 
his  remorse  appeased  by  this  pecuniary  oblation — had  reviv 

"No,"  he  said,  gaily,  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  abandon  In 
and  it  is  not  likely,  when  she  sees  and  hears  dm, 
wish  to  abandon  me  !    Now  let  us  breakfast,  and  that  I  » 
go  at  once  to  her." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Isaura,  on  her  return  to  her  apartment  a 
the  wintry  nightfall,  found  a  cart  stationed  at  the  dour, 
the  Venoata  on  the  threshold,  superintending  the  remm« 
various  articles  of  furniture — indeed,  all  such  articles  as  * 
not  absolutely  required. 

"Oh,  riccola!"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  iiTimilfilllMl 
"  I  did  not  expect  thee  back  so  soon."  "  Hush  I  I  have  mad 
a  famous  bargain.  I  have  found  a  broker  to  buy  tin  & 
which  we  don't  want  just  at  present,  and  can  p  | 
and  prettier  things  when  the  siege  is  over  and  we  get  a 
money.  The  broker  pays  down  on  the  nail,  and  thou  wilt  n 
go  to  bed  without  supper.  There  are  no  ills  which  are  not  mor 
supportable  after  food." 

Isaura  smiled  faintly,  kissed  the  Venosta's  cheek,  and  i 
cended  with  weary  steps  to  the  sitting-room.  There  she  seal> 
herself  quietly,  looking  wilh  abstracted  eyes  round  the  bared 
mantled  space  by  the  light  of  the  single  oattdl*. 

When  the  Venosta  re-entered,  she  was  followed  by  thn  a 
vants.  bringing  in   a  daintier  meal  than   they  hi 
days — a  genuine  rabbit,  potatoes,  marrtmt  <jlatf&,  a  bottle  of  w 
and  a  pannier  of  wood.    The  fire  was  si 
(dying  the  bellows.     It   was  not  till  ibis  banquet,  of  » 
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IsBiira,  faint  .is  she  was,  scarcely  partook,  had  been  remitted  to 
the  two  Italian  worn  en -servants,  and  another  log  been  thrown 
on  the  hearth,  that  the  Venosta  opened  the  subject  which  was 
pressing  on  her  heart.  Site  did  this  with  a  joyous  smile,  taking 
both  Isaura's  hands  io  her  own,  and  stroking  them  fondly. 

■■  My  child,  I  have  such  good  news  for  thee !  Thoo  hast 
escaped— thou  art  free!"  and  then  she  related  all  that  M. 
Rameau  had  said,  and  finished  by  producing  the  copy  of  Gus- 
ta»e's  unhallowed  journal. 

When  she  had  read  the  letter,  which  she  did  with  compressed 
e  and  varying  colour,  the  girl  fell  on  her  knees  -not  to  thank 
?aven  thai  she  would  now  escape  a  union  from  which  her  soul 
not  that  she  was  indeed  free, — but  to  pray,  with 
trs  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  that  God  would  yet  save  to 
instil,  and  to  good  ends,  the  soul  that  she  had  failed  to  brim* 
o  Him.  All  previous  irriUtioB  against  Gustave  was  gone:  all 
1  melted  into  an  ineffable  compassion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THEN,  a  little  before  noon .  G  ustave  was  admitted  by  the 
servant  into  Isaura'a  salon,  ita  desolate  condition, 
stripped  of  alt  its  pretty  feminine  aleganciea,  struck 
n  with  ■  tenee  of  discomfort  to  himself  which  supei 
e  remorseful  sentiment.  The  day  was  intensely  cold  ,  the 
the  hearth  did  not  burn  ,  the) 
chairs  in  the  room:  even  tin:  carpet,  which  had  been  of  gaily 
Coloured  Aubusson,  was  gone.  Hu  teeth  chattered  ;  and  he 
onlj  replied  by  a  dreary  nod  to  the  servant,  who  informed  him 

eiladame  Venosta  was  gone  out,  and  Madetnoui 
lilted  her  own  room. 
here  be  a  thing  which  a  true  Parisian  of  Rameau 's  stamp 
Hies  with  love  of  woman,  it  is  a  certain  toft  of  i 
indings,— a  pretty  bouiloir,  a  cheery  hearth,  an  easy /(Ki- 
ln the  absence  of  such  attributes,  "/apt  rafra  famt."  ,"* 


pan 


tha  Englishman  invented  the  word  comfort,  it  is  the  Parisian 
who  most  thoroughly  comprehend*  the  thing,  And  be  resents 
the  loss  of  it  in  any  house  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  it  as  a  personal  wrong  to  hie  feelings. 

Left  for  some  minutes  alone,  Gustave  occupied  himself  with 
kindling  the  log,  and  muttering,   "'  Pai  loin  in  diabte*  gv-el  el ' 
lie  rhvmtje  mil  atkapcr!"     He  turned  as  he  heard  the  rustli 
a  robe  and  a  light  slow  step.     Iaaura  Stood  before  him. 
aspect  startled  him.     He  had  come  prepared  to  expect  gni 
displeasure  and  a  frigid  reception.  But  the  expression  of  Isaura's 
face  was  more  kindly,  more  gentle,  more  tender,  than  lie  had 
seen  it  since  the  day  the  had  accepted  his  suit. 

Knowing  from   his  mother  what  his  father  had  said   to 
prejudice.  Tie  thought  within  himself,  "After  all,  the  poor 
lows  me  better  than  1  thought.     She  is  sensible  and  enli 
ened  ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  dictate  an  opinion  to 
me." 

He  approached  with  a  complacent  sell-assured  mien,  and  b 
her  hand,  which  she  yielded  to  him  quietly,  leading  bej  to  .■ 
of  the  few  remaining  chairs,  and  seating  himself  \x 

"  Dear  Isaura,"  he  said,  talking  rapidly  all  the  while  he  pe 
formed  this  ceremony,  "I  need  not  assure  you  of  my  utte 
ignorance  of  the  state  to  which  the  imbrcilily  of  our  Govei 
ment,  and  the  cowardice,  or  rather  the  treachery  of  a 
rals,  has  reduced  you.  I  only  heard  of  it  late  last  night  from 
my  mother.  I  hasten  to  claim  my  right  to  share  with  you  the 
bumble  resources  which  I  have  sand  by  the  intellectual  labours 
that  have  absorbed  nil  such  moments  as  my  military  drudgeries 
left  to  the  talents  which,  even  at  such  a  tnomcut,  paralysing 
minds  less  energetic,  have  sustained  me  :"  —and  therewith  he 
poured  several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  table  beside  her 
chair. 

"  Gustavo,''  then  said  Isaura,  "  I  am  well  pleasi 
thus  prove  that  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  thought  ami  s 
that,  despite  all  appearances,  all  errors,  your  heart  was  gen 
Oh,  do  but  follow  its  tine  impulses,  and " 

"  Its  impulses  lead  me  ever  to  thy  feet,"  interrupted  Gustavi 
with  a  fervour  which  sounded  si 

The  girl  smiled,  not  bitterly,  not  mockingly  ;  but  GuaUtta. 
JjW  net  lik*.  t.lw  inula. 


■ 
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"  Poor  Gustave,"  the  said,  with  a  melancholy  pathos  iti  lier 
soft  voice,  "do  you  not  understand  that  the  time  lias  come  when 
such  commonplace  compliments  ill  suit  our  altered  positions  to 
each  other  1  Nay,  listen  to  me  patiently  ;  and  let  not  my  words 
in  this  last  interview  pain  yon  to  recall.  If  either  of  us  be  to 
blame  in  the  engagement  hastily  contracted,  it  is  I.  Gl 
when  you,  exaggerating  (h  your  imagination  the  nature  of  your 
sentiments  for  me,  said  with  such  earnestness  that  on  my  con- 
sent to  our  union  depended  your  health,  your  life,  your  career  ; 
that  if  I  withheld  that  consent  you  were  lost,  and  in  despair 
would  seek  distraction  from  thought  in  alt  I  nun  which  jttrttl 
friends,  your  mother,  the  duties  imposed  upon  Genius  fin  rtv> 
good  of  Man  to  the  ends  of  God,  should  withhold  and  save  yon 
— when  you  said  all  this,  and  1  Relieved  it,  I  leli  ,:-  ,, 
commanded  me  not  to  desert  the  soul  which  appealed  to  ma 
in  the  crisis  of  its  struggle  and  peril.  Gustave,  I  repent ;  I  was 
to  blame." 

"  How  to  blame  I" 

"  1  overrated  my  power  over  your  heart  i  I  overrated  still 
more,  perhaps,  my  power  over  my  own." 

"Ali,  your  own  I  I  understand  now.  You  did  not  love 
mat" 

"  I  never  said  that  1  loved  you  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use 
the  word.  I  told  you  that  the  lava  which  jon  ban  d<  imbed  in 
jam  eerae,  and  which,"  she  added, faltaringljr,  with  heightened 
colour  and  with  hands  tightly  clasped,  "  I  have  conceived  pos- 
sible in  my  dreams,  it  was  not  mine  to  give  Ymi  declared  you 
were  satisfied  with  such  affection  as  I  could  bestow.  Basil  I  let 
me  go  on.  You  said  that  affection  would  increase,  would  be- 
come love,  in  proportion  as  I  knew  yon  more.  It  has  not  done 
so.  Nay,  it  passed  away,  even  before,  in  this  time  of.  trial  and 
grief,  I  became  aware  how  different  from  the  love  vou  pro- 
leased  was  the  neglect  which  needs  no  excuse,  for  it  did  not 
pain  roe." 

■'You  are  cruel  indeed,  Mademoiselle, " 

"  No,  indeed,  1  am  kind.     I  wish  you  to  feel  no  pang  at  our 
parting.     Truly  I  had  resolved,  warn 
the  time  to  speak  frankly  of  "iir  engagement  osrai',  |0 
that  1  shrank  from  the  thought  of  a  union  between  us  ;  and 


that  it  was  for  tie  happiness  of  both  that  our  promises  should 
be  mutually  cancelled.     The  moment  lias  tome  sooner  than  I 
thought.  Even  hail  I  loved  you,  Gustavo,  as  deeply  a. 
as  the  beings  of  Romance  love,  I  would  not  dare  to  wed  o 
who  calls  upon  mortals  to  deny  God,  demolish  His  altars,  t 
His  worship  as  a  crime.     No  ;  I  would  sooner  die  of  a  bro 
heart,  that  I  might  the  sooner  be  jne  of  those  souls  prMlsj 
to  pray  the  Divine  Intercessor  for  merciful  light  o 
loved  and  left  dark  on  earth." 

"  Isaura  !  "  exclaimed  Gustave,  his  mobile  temperament  i 
pressed,  not  by  the  words  of  Isaura,  but  by  the  passion- 
earnesiness  with  which  they  were  uttered,  and  by  the  exquisi 
Bpiritual  beauty  which  her  face  took  from  the  combined  e 
ness  and  fervour  of  its  devout  expression,- — "Isaura,  I  merit 
your  censure,  your  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  ltivc  back  your  plighted  troth.  I  have  not  the  strength 
to  do  So.  Mure  than  ever,  more  than  when  first  pledged  to  me. 
1  nrvd  iln  aid,  the  companionship,  of  rny  guardian  angel.  You 
were  that  to  me  once  ;  abandon  me  not  now.  In  these  terrible 
times  of  revolution,  excitable  natures  catch  madness  from  each 
other.  A  writer  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  says  much  thai  he 
does  not  mean  to  be  literally  taken,  which  in  cooler  mfllWfBtl 
he  repents  and  retracts.  Consider,  too,  the  pressure  of  waul, 
of  hunger.  It  is  the  opinions  that  you  so  condemn  which  alone 
Ht  this  moment  supply  bread  to  the  writer.  But  say  you  will 
yet  pardon  me, — yet  give  me  trial  if  I  offend  no  more— if  I 
withdraw  my  aid  to  any  attack*  on  your  views,  your  religion— 
if  1  say,  '  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God,  and  thy  people  shall  be  m 
people.' " 

"  Alas  I  "  said  Isaura,  softly,  "  ask  thyself  if  those  be  n 
which  I  can  believe  again.     Hush'!"  she  continued,  ohecki 
his  answer,  with  a  mure  kindling  countenance  and  more  ii 
siolied  voice.       'Are  they,  after  all,  the  words,  tL, 
address  to  woman  1    Is  it  on  the  .strength  of  Woman  that  V 
should  rely  t     Is  it  to  her  that  he  should  say,  '  Dictate 
opinions  on  all  that  belongs  to  the  Mind  of  man  ; 
doctrines  that  1  have  thoughtfully  formed  ami   h 
cate  ;  teach  me  how  to  act  on  earth,  clear  all  my  doubts  a 
my  hopes  of  heaven  1 '  No,  Gustave ;  in  this  task  nan  c 


should  repose  on  woman.  Thou  art  hone-Hat  this  moment,  my 
poor  friend  ;  but  could  I  belieri  thee  la  day,  thee  would*!  laugh 
to-morrow  at  what  woman  can  be  made  t lien  " 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  tnith  of  laum't  lOCUaation,  Q*» 
tave  exclaimed  with  vehemence — "  All  that  thou  eayeat  il 
false,  and  thou  knowest  it.  The  influence  of  woman  on  man 
for  good  or  for  evil  defies  reasoning,  [tdoej  would  nil  deed* 
on  earth  ;  it  does  either  make  or  mar  all  that  future  which  lira 
between  his  life  and  his  gravestone,  and  of  whatsoever  roaj  Ik 
beyond  the  grave.  Give  me  up  now,  and  thou  art  raspooeible 
for  me,  for  all  I  do,  it  may  he  against  all  that  thou    tleenoBI 

holy.     Keep  thy  troth  yet  a  while,  and  test 1 1 

thee  showing  how  I  could  havt  injuivd,  ami  Ikhv  i'i>r  thy  dear 
sake  I  have  spared,  nay,  aided,  all  that  thou  doal  b 
reverence,  then  wilt  thou  dare  to  say,    "  Go  thy  w.u  -  al  He-  I 
forsake  thee!"' 

Isaura  turned  aside  her  face,  hut  she  held  out  her  hand  it 
was  as  cold  as  death.  He  knew  that  she  had  so  far  yielded, 
and  bis  canity  exulted :  he  smiled  in  secret  triumph  U  be 
pressed  his  kiss  on  that  icy  hand,  and  was  gone. 

"This  is  duty — it  must  he  duly,"  said  Isaura  to  herself. 
"But  where  is  the  buoyant  delight  that  belongs  to  a  duty 
achieved) — where)  oh,  where  1"  And  then  she  stole,  with 
drooping  head  and  heavy  step,  into  ber  own  room,  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JTLN  vain  persons,  be  they  male  or  female,  there  is  a  compla 
cent  self-satisfaction  in  any  momentary  personal  metejl 
however  little  that  success   may  conduct?  M — nay,  turn 
ever  much  it  may  militate  against — the  object!  to  whwh  theil 

vanity  iuelf  devotes  its  more  |iernianent  desires.    A  i 

may  he  very  anxious  to  win  A ,  the  magnificent,  la  a 

ner  for  life,  and  yet  fee!  a  certain  triumph  wl\«sv\  *.  ^*w*>  *&. 


IB 


her  eye  has  made  an  evening's  conquest  of  the  pitiful  B , 

although  by  that  achievement  she  incuis  the  imminent  hazard 

of  losing  A altogether.  So,  when  Gustavu  Rame&u  quitted 

Isaura,  his  first  feeling  was  that  of  triumph.  His  eloquence 
had  subdued  her  will :  she  had  not  finally  discarded  him.  But 
as  he  wandered  abstractedly  in  the  biting  air  his  self-compla- 
cency was  succeeded  by  mortification  and  discontent  He  felt 
that  he  bad  committed  himself  to  promises  which  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  keep.  True,  the  promises  were  vague  in 
words  ;  but  in  substance  they  were  perfectly  clear — "  to  spare, 
nay,  to  aid,  all  that  Isaura  esteemed  and  reverenced  "  How 
was  this  possible  to  liim  1  How  could  he  suddenly  change  the 
whole  character  of  bis  writings  1 — how  become  the  defender  of 
marriage  and  property,  of  Church  and  religion  1— how  pro- 
claim himself  so  utter  an  apostate  I  If  he  did,  how  become  a 
leader  of  the  fresh  revolution  1  how  escape  being  its  victim  I 
Cease  to  write  altogether  1  But  then  how  live  1  His  pen  was 
his  .sole  subsistence,  save  30  sous  a  day  as  a  National  Guard- 
30  sous  a  day  to  him  who,  In  order  to  be  Sybarite  in  last 
was  Spartan  in  doctrine.  Nothing  better  just  at  tint  man 
than  Spartan  doctrine — "Live  on  black  broth,  and 
enemy."  And  the  journalists  in  vogue  so  thrived  upon  (hit 
patriotic  sentiment,  that  they  were  the  last  persons  compelled 
to  drink  the  black  broth  or  to  fi^lit  the  enemy. 

"Those  women  are  such  idiots  when  they  meddle  in  poli- 
tics," grumbled  between"  his  teeth  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
Woman's  Rights  on  all  matters  of  love.  *'  And."  he  continued, 
soliloquising,  "it  is  not  as  if  the  girl  had  any  large  or  decent 
dot;  it  is  not  as  if  she  said,  '  In  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  your 
popularity,  your  prospects,  your  opinions.  I  give  you  not  only 
a  devoted  heart,  but  an  excellent  table  and  a  capital  fire  and 
plenty  of  pocket-money.'  Sucre  bleu!  when  I  think  of  that 
frozen  talon,  and  possibly  the  leg  of  a  mouse  for  dinner,  and 
virtuous  homily  by  way  of  grace,  the  prospect  is  not  alluni 
ami  the  girl  herself  is  not  bo  pretty  as  she  was — grown  v 
thin.-  Aw  man  Aim,  I  think  she  asks  too  much--far  more  tl 
•lie  is  worth.  No,  no ;  I  had  better  have  accepted  her  dismis- 
aaL     Etlt  nest  pus  digne  de  Mdi." 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  Gustave  Runstua  Ut 
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c  touch  of  a  light,  n  soft,  ■  warm,  yet  a  Snn  hand,  on  his 

He  turned,  and  beheld  the  face  of  the  woman  whom, 

■nugh  so  many  dreary  weeks,  he  had  sought  to  shun — the 

■■  i 'I'  1 1: 'it.-  Cnumartia.     luliewas  ii.it,  ;is  S;iunn  had  stim 

■  niched  and  wan,  with  faded  robes,  uoi . 
tin  the  eafi  hy  Lcmercier,  in  the  faded  robes  of  a  theatre. 
st  looked  more  beautiful,  more  radiant,  than  the  did 
1  ;  and  there  was  a  wonderful    h-artfdt   fondni 
.e  when  she  cried,  "Afixi kemsvt  won  hsmmt  'stHlhomm* 
•i.-.wJ,^  mon  >■.<-:>  >-,(,.  .'  i  have  found  thee 

— at  last  I"    Ciu-mivc  gazed  upon  1  Iff,  Stupefied.    Invu- 

orily  his  eye  glanced  iVom  the  freshness  of  bloom  in  her 
which  the  intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere  only  seemed  hi 

l  iurer  health,  to  her  dress,  which  was. : 
■  l  i  ie — black — he  did  not  know  that  it  was  monn 
the  cloak  trimmed  with  costly  sables.     Certainly  il 
mendicant  for  alms  who  thus  reminded  the  shivering  Adonis 
of  the  claims  of  a  pristine  \   nus.      He  stammered  oal  her 
hen  he  stopped. 
uOtiiyta  full?.'     Ftiii  ingrai!  how  I  I 
thec!  how  I  have  hungered  for  the  sight  of  thee!  That  mon- 
■ 
i. hi  at  least  Frederic  Lemercier,  whom 
1  to  remind  thee  that  1  lived  still.    He  did  not 
■    !  have  seen  thee — «'arf  ce  pas?" 
.  ■  ertainly — only — ekert  ami,- — von  l:n 
— thai — as  I  before  announced  t<>  thee,  I — I — was  engaged 

in  i nil  i  iage — and — mid " 

■    you  married  .;  " 
»  No,  no.  *  Hark!     Take  can-— is   not  that  the  hiss  of  an 

•'  What  then-    Let  it  come!    Would  il  might  slay  us  both 
while  my  hand  is  in  thine!" 

n  hat  a  difference! 
No  preaching  hi  rel     BUt  at  plus  digue  de 
mm'  i/H.  . 
"  So,"  he  Bikl,  aloud,  " 

■ 


had  n  beat 


liivi-  withdn 
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'•  Doubtless,  doubtless,  my  Gusiave,  my  Poet.  Wherever 
thou  art,  thou  must  be  first  among  men.  But,  alas!  i!  U  mv 
fault  —  my  misfortune.  I  have  not  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  that  perhaps  rings  of  thy  name." 

"  Not  my  name.     Prudence  compelled  me  to  1 1 
Still,  Genius  pierces  under  nny  name.    You  might  have  dis- 
COA  ered  me  under  mv  notn  dc  plume? 

"  Pardon  me — I  was  always  bete.  But,  oh!  for  so  many 
weeks  1  was  so  poor — so  destitute.  I  could  go  nowhere, 
except — don't  he  ashamed  of  me — execpt- 

*Ymt     Goon." 

"  Except  where  I  e ou Id  get  some  money.  At  first  to  dj 
— you  remember  my  bolero.  Then  I  got  a  better  engngemi 
Do  you  not  remember  that  you  taught  me  to  recite  verses? 
Had  it  been  for  myself  alone,  I  might  have  been  contented  to 
starve.  Without  thee,  what  was  life?  But  thou  wih  recol- 
lect Madeleine,  the  old  bonne  who  lived  with  me.  Well,  she 
had  attended  and  cherished  me  since  I  was  so  high — lived 
with  my  mother.  Mother!  no;  it  seems  thai  Madame  Sur- 
ville  was  not  my  mother,  after  all.  But,  of  course.  1  could 
not  let  my  old  Madeleine  starve  ;  and  therefore,  with  a  heart 
heavy  a.  lead,  I  danced  and  declaimed.  My  heart  was  not 
so  hi'.-i\  v  when  I  recited  thy  songs." 

"  Mv  songs!     Pauvre  angelv  exclaimed  thi 

"And  then,  too,  I  thought,  *  Ah  1  ibis  dreadful 
too,  may  be  poor — he  mav  know  want  and  hm. ■;■ 
all  I  could  save  from  Madeleine  1  put  into  a  box  for  thee,  10 
case  thou  shouldst  come  hack  to  me  some  day.     Men  Hammt, 
how  could  1  go  to  the  Salle  Favre?    How  could  1  n  ltd  '-■■■■■-■ 
nals,  Gustave?    But  thou  art  not  married,  Gustavc?    Pi 
d'hottnettr?  " 

"  Parole  fPhonncur!     What  does  that  matter! 

"Everything!  Ah!  !  am  not  so  mechanic* so 
as  I  was  some  months  ago.     If  thou  wert  married,  I  sh< 
say,  '  Blessed  and  sacred  he  thy  wife! 
i!  is,  >>iie  wont  more.     D<>st  thou  love  the  youn  : 


r  she  bet  or  does  she  to™ the*  so  well  that  it  would  ' 

e  to  talk  ttiiiesto  Julie  1     Speak  as  hoin.-s.tlj  as  if  thou 

lot  a  poet." 

"  Honestly,  she  never  said  she  loved  me.     I  dam  thought 

But,  yon  see,  I  was  very  HL  and  my  ]  nieiita  and 

uids  and  my  physician  aaad  that  it  mi  right   Eat  me  to  ar- 

e  my  life,  mid   many,  and  ao  forth-      Ami   the  girl  had 

1  was  ■  l i  m*,teh.     In  short,  the  thing  was  set- 

But  oh,  Jute,  she  never  learned  my  songs  by  bearl  : 
edid  not  love  as  thou  didst,  end  -till  <i"st.     Ami — eh  '  "<■!] 
v  that  we  meet  again — now  thiit  I  look  in  thy  |  . 

let  I  beer  thy  voice ■     No,    I  d"   not  We  her  as  I  loved, 

end  might  yet  love,  thee.     But — but— — " 

"  Well,  hut?  oli,  I  guess.  Thou  seest  me  well  dressed,  no 
logger  dancing  end  uVclaiming  at  oa/eV;  end  thou  thiakest 
that  Julie  bas  disgraced  herself  sin'  is  unfaithful  I" 

hadnotnntii-iti.it.il  t  wasthe  idea 

which  it  e« pressed  uppermost  in  hia  mind  when  he  said,  "  but, 

but "    There  were  many  butt,  .'ill  very  confused,  struggling 

WJgfa  his  mind  as  he  spoke.      However,  he  answered  m  « 
risian  sceptic,  not  ill-bnd,  naturally  would  answer — 
"My  dear  friend,  my  dear  shil  la  very  fond 

I  the   word   child   or  tn/aed   in  addressing   a   * 
uve  never  seen  thee  so  beautiful  as  thou  art  now  j  and  when 
loU  lellcst  me  that  thou  art  no  longer  poor,  and  the  proof  o> 
hat  thou  sayest  is  visible  in  the  fure,  which,  alas  I  I  cannot 
give  thee,  what  em  I  to  think  1" 

Oh,  man  lumimt,  won  iomtnt .'  thou  art  very  spirited,  end  that 
is  why  1  loved  thee.     I  am  v.-i ;,  ■  COM  enough 

for  thee  if  thou  emildst  not  love  me.  But  canst  thou  look  me 
n  the  face  and  not  know  that  my  eyee  euiild  not  meet  thine  aa 
ney  do,  if  I  had  been  faithless  to  thee  even  in  (.thought*  when 
a  boldly  touched  thine  arm  1  Finn*  diet  Btot,  come  end  let 
sxplain  alL  Only — only  let  me  repeat,  if  another  has 
i  over  thee  which  forbid  the*  he  (tome,  nay  so  kindly,  and 
rouble  thee  ag.tin." 

:.  ;i  Iking  slowly  by  the  aid'  o. 
__jl  amidst  the  distant  boom  i 
e  short  day  began  to  close  ;  and  along  the  dreary  Boulevards 


" 
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sauntered  idlers  turning  to  look  at  the  young,  beautiful,  well- 
dressed  woman  who  seemed  in  such  contrast  to  the  capital 
whose  former  luxuries  the  "  Ondiue"  of  imperial  P 
aented.  He  now  offered  his  arm  to  Julie;  and,  quickening  Ml 
pace,  Baid,  "  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  refute  to  attend 
thee  home,  and  listen  to  the  explanations  tbou  dost  generously 
condesceud  to  volunteer." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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"  «£&  **'  indetd  I  what  a  difference  I  what  a  difference  I  ■ 
iBjL  Baid  Gustavo  to  himself  when  lie  entered  Julie's 
*^*^  apartment.  In  her  palmier  days,  when  he  had  first 
made  her  acquaintance,  the  apartment  no  duuht  had  been  infi- 
nitely more  splendid,  more  abundant  in  silka  and  fringes  and 
flowers  and  nick-nacks  ;  but  never  had  it  seemed  bo  cheery  and 
comfortable  and  home-like  as  now.  What  a  contrast  to  Isaura's 
dismantled  chilly  salon  1  She  drew  him  towards  the  hearth, 
on  which,  biasing  though  it  was,  she  piled  fresh  billets,  seated 
him  in  the  easiest  of  easy  chairs,  knelt  beside  liim,  and  chafed 
Ids  numbed  hands  in  hers  ;  and  as  her  bright  eyes  fixed  ten- 
derly on  his,  she  looked  so  young  aud  so  innocent  I  You  would 
not  then  have  called  her  the  "  Ondine  of  Paris." 

But  when,  a  little  while  after,  revived  by  the  genial  warmth 
and  moved  by  the  charm  of  her  beauty,  Gustave  passed  Ids 
arm  round  her  neck  and  sought  to  draw  her  on  his  lap,  she  slid 
from  his  embrace,  shaking  her  head  gently,  and  seated  herself, 
with  a  pretty  air  of  ceremonious  decorum,  at  a  little  distance. 

Gitstave  looked  at  her  amazed. 

"  Cuusoils,"  said  site,  gravely  :  "  thou  wouldat  know  why 

am  so  well  dressed,  so  comfortably  lodged,  and  I  am  lougt 

to  explain  to  tliee  all.     Some  days  ago  I  had  just  finished  n 

performance  at  the  CaW  - — — ,  and  was  putting  on  my  shawl 

when  a  tall  Monsieur,  fort   Id   kommt,  with  the  air 

tegaur,  entered  the  cafe,    and,  approaching  me  politely, 


'I  think  I  have  the  honour  to  address  Madeiimisvlle  Julie 
Caumartin  1 '  'That  16  my  name,'  1  saiil,  surprised  j  and, 
looking  at  him  more  intently,  I  recognised  his  una  He  bad 
come  into  the  eufi  a  few  days  before  with  thine  old  acquaint 
tSOe  Frederic  Lemercier,  and  Blood  by  when  I  Hskt 
to  give  me  news  of  thee.  '  Mademoiselle'  he  continued,  with 
■  serious  melancholy  smile,  '1  shall  Itftrtie  you  what 
I  am  appointed  to  act  as  your  guardian  bf  the  Iwt  leqawt  of 
fmx  mother.'  '  Of  Madame  Survillel'  'Madame  Sunilk 
adopted  yon,  but  was  not  your  mother.  We  cannot  talk  at  ease 
here.  Allow  me  to  request  that  you  will  accompany  me  to 
Kob  D8B1  X— — ,  the  avuui.  It  is  not  very  far  from  this  :  and 
by  tlie  way  I  will  tell  you  some  new?  that  may  sadden,  and 
aom»  news  that  may  rejoice.' 

"  There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  voice  and  look  of  this  Mou 
eieur  that  impressed  me.  He  did  not  offer  me  nil  arm  ;  bat  1 
walked  by  his  side  in  the  direction  he  chose.  Ai 
he  told  me  in  very  few  words  that  my  mother  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  for  certain  family  reasons  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  rear  and  provide  for  me  bene 
had  accepied  the  offer  of  Madame  Stirville  to  adopt  me  a*  her 
own  child.  While  he  spoke,  there  came  dimly  back  to  me  the 
remembrance  of  a  lady  who  had  taken  me  from  my  first  home, 
when  I  had  been, as  I  understood,  at  nurse,  and  left  Die  With  poor 
dear  Madame  Surville,  saying, '  This  is  htsncefol  *h  y 

sin  saw  that  lady.  It  seems  that  many  yc#rs  after- 
wards my  true  mother  desired  to  regain  me.  Madame  Surville 
was  Abb  dead.  She  failed  to  trace  me  out,  owing, alas!  toiny 
own  faults  and  change  of  name.  She  then  entered  a  nunnery, 
bat  before  doing  so,  assigned  a  sum  of  100,000  francs  to  this 
gentleman,  who  was  distantly  connected  with  iu-r,  with  full 

Euwcr  to  him  to  take  it  to  himself,  or  give  it  to  my  nae  shi  nl  1 
e  discover  me,  at  Ids  discretion.  '  I  a*k  you.'  continued  t  ie 
Monsieur,  '  to  go  with  me  to  Uona  6T- 

is  still  in  his  hands.     He  will  confirm  my  statement.     All  'Int. 
I  have  now  U  say  is  this  :  If  you  accept  my  guai 
you   obey  implicitly  my  advice,    I   shall  consider  the  interest  of 

this  sum  which  bat  accumulated  sinoe  deposited  with  M.  N* 

and  the  capital  will  be  your  dot  on  BJI  n 
marr  agt  be  with  my  consent.'  " 


Gustavehad  listened  very  attentively,  ami  without  inter-rnp 
tion,  till  now  ;  when  he  looked  up  and  said,  with  hisctttoaw 
sneer,  "  Did  your  Monsieur,  fori  hii  kotnmt  yon  ay,  inform  ) 
of  the  value  of  the  advice,  rather  of  the  commands,  you  wi 
implicitly  to  obey  I  " 

"  Yea,"  answered  Julie,  "  not  then,  but  later.     Let  me  go 

We  arrived  at  M.  N 's,  an  elderly  grin  ■* 

that  all  be  knew  was  that  he  held  the  money  in 
Monsieur  with  me,  to  be  given  to  him,  with  the  sccuraBUtttoa 
interest,  on  the  death  of  the  lady  who  had  deposited  it- 
ttaat  Monsieur  had  instructions  how  to  dispose  of  the  moi 
they   were    not    known  to  him.     All  he  bad  to   do  wti' 
transfer  it  absolutely  to  him  on  the  proper  certificate 
lady's  death.     So  you  see,  Gustave,  that  the  Monsieur  could 
have  kept  all  from  me  if  he  had  liked." 

"  Your  Monsieur  is  very  generous.  Perhaps  you  will  now 
tell  me  his  name." 

"  No ;  he  forbids  me  to  do  it  yet." 

"  And  he  took  this  apartment  for  you,  and  gave  yon 
money  to  buy  that  smart  dress  and  these  furs.  Ban 
enfant,  why  try  to  deceive  met  Do  I  not  know  my  Pari*! 
A  fort  M  lummt  dues  not  make  himself  guardian  to  a  fort 
belle  fiile  so  young  and  fair  as  Mademoiselle  Julie  Can  martin 
without  certain  considerations  which  shall  be  nameless,  like 
himself.'' 

Julie's, eye  flashed.  "Ah,  Gustavo  !  ah,  Monsieur!"  she 
said,  half  angrily,  half  plaintively,  "I  see  that  my  guardian 
knew  you  better  than  I  did.  Never  mind  ;  I  will  not  reproai " 
Thou  hast  the  right  to  despise  me." 

"  Pardon  I  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  thee."  said  Gust*' 
somewhat  disconcerted.  '*  fiutown  that  thy  story  is  atran; 
and  this  guardian,  who  knows  me  better  than  thou — does 
know  me  at  all  t     Didst  thou  speak  to  him  of  me  %" 

"How  could  I  help  it)     He  sa>  s  that  tbii  is 
which  he  takes  an  active  part,  makes  hil  lift  I 
day  to  day.     He  wished  to  complete  the  trust .  hei|".- iHn-.i 
him  by  seeing  me  safe  in  the  love  of  some  worth?  man  WB0* 
she  paused  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  - 

' ,  and  then  hurried  on — "  who  would  recognise 
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m  good    in  me, — would  never  reproach  me  for — for — the 

past.     1  then  said  that  ray  heart  was  thine:  I  could  never 

m;inv  any  one  but  thee." 

l;  Marry  rue,"  faltered  Gustave— -"  marry!  " 

"  Anil,"  continued  the  girl,  not  heeding  his  interruption, 

"he  Mid  thou  Welt    not    the    husband    he    WOUld    choose    for 

mc:  that  thou  wert  not — no,  I  cannot  wound  thee   \ty   pb 
pasting  what  he  said  unkindly,  unjustly.    He  badi 
of  thee  no  more.     I  said  again,  that  is  impossible." 

"But,"  resumed  Rameau, with  an  affected  laugh,Liwhy  think 
of  anything  so  formidable  as  marriage?   Thou  lovest  me,  and 

™    He  approached  again,  seeking  to  embrace  her.    She 

recoiled.  "No,  Gustave,  no.   I  have  sworn — sworn 

mory  of  my  lost  mother,  that  I  will  never  sin  again. 
I  will  never  be  to  thee  other  than  thy  friend — or 
lave  could  reply  to  these  words,  whl.  : 
wholly  by  surprise,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outei 
the  old  bonne  ushered  in  Victor  de  Mauleon.  He 
the  threshold,  and  his  brow  contracted. 

"Soyou  have  already  broken  faith  with  me,  Mademoiselle?" 

">•<'.  Monsieur,  I  have  not  broken  faith,*1  cried 
■satiate)* .    I  told  v'Hi  thai  I  would  not  seek  to  find  oui  Mon- 
sieur Rameau,     I  did  not  seek,  but  1  met  him  unexpectedly. 
1  owed  him  an  explanation.     I  invited  him  here  lo  give  that 

Without  it,  what  would  he  have   tl 
me?     Now  he  may  go,  and  I  will  never  admii   I 
>  ■  iir  sanction." 

me  turned  his  stern  look  upon  Gustave,  who, 
though,  a*  we  know,  not  wanting  in   !'■ 
cowed  by  hi-  false  position;  and   his  eye  fell,  qo  uli 
.  . 

*■  Lc;m-  us  for  a  few  minutes  alone,  Mademoiselle,"  said 
the  Vkomte.  "Nay,  Julie."  he  a. Lied,  u  softened  tones, 
".fear  nothing.  I,  too,  owe  explanation — friendly  ex  plana* 
tion-— to  M.  Rameau." 

With  his  habitual  courtesy  toward  women,  he 
bis  hand  to  Julie, and  led  het  from  tin.   n 
the  door,  he  seated  himself,  and  made  a  sign  to  Gusiuve  in 
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"Monsieur,"  said  D*  Maule'on,  "excuse  me  if  I  detain  y<m. 
A  very  few  words  trill  suffice  for  our  present  interview.      I  tik« 
it  for  granted  that  Mademoiselle  has  told  you  that  she  is  no 
child  of  Madame  Surville's  :  that  her  own  mother  bequeathed 
her  to  my  protection  and  guardianship,  with  a  modest  fortune 
which  is  at  my  disposal  to  give  or  withhold.     The  Hide  I  htfl 
seen  already  of  Mademoiselle  impresses  me  with  HIM 
in  her  fate.     I  look  with  compassion  on  what  she  may  have 
been  iu  the  past ;  I  anticipate  with  hope  what  «he  may  he  El 
the  future.     I  do  not  ask  you  to  see  her  in  either  with  my  eye* 
I  aay  frankly  that  it  is  my  intention,  and  I  may  adi  i 
that  the  ward  thus  left  to  my  charge  shall  be  hoiicct'oith  I  " 
from  the  temptations  that  have  seduced  her  poverty,  her  ni 
perienee,  her  vanity  if  you  will,  but  have  not  yet  corrupted  h 
heart.     Brtf,  I  must  request  you  to  give  me  your  won!  of  ho 
our  that  you  will  hold  no  further  communication  with  her. 
can  allow  no  sinister  influence  to  stand  between  her  late* 
honour." 

"  You  speak  well  and  nobly,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  R*meau, 
"and  I  give  the  promise  yon  exact."  He  added,  feel 
is  true,  her  heart  has  never  been  corrupted.  That  is  good, 
affectionate,  unselfish  as  a  child's,  .Tat  I'honneur  de  voue  so/uer, 
M.  le  Vicomte." 

He  bowed  with  a  dignity  unusual  to  him,  and  tears  were  in 
his  eyes  as  he  passed  by  De  Maulcon  and  gained  the  anteroom. 
There  a  side-door  suddenly  opened,  and  Julie's  face,  anxious, 
eager,  looked  forth. 

Gustave  paused  :  "  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  I  Though  we  may 
never  meet  again — though  our  fates  divide  us — believe  me  that 
I  shall  ever  cherish  your  memory — and " 

The  girl  interrupted  hiin,  impulsively  seizing  his  arm,  and 
looking  him  in  the  face  with  a  wild  fixed  slare. 

"  Hush  1  dost  thou  mean  to  say  that  we  are  parted, — parted 
for  evert" 

"Alas!"  said  Gustave,  "what  option  is  before  us!  Your 
guardian  rightly  forbids  my  visits;  and  even  were  I  free  to 
offer  you  my  band,  you  yourself  say  that  I  am  not  a  suitor  he 
would  approve.'- 

Julia  turned  her  eyes  toward*  De  Mauleon,  who,  following 


fctave  into  the  anteroom,  stood  silent  and  impassive,  leaning 
inst  the  wall. 

v  understood  and  replied  to  the  pathetic  apnea!  in  the 
a  eyes, 
"My  young  Wirt,' he  Mid,  "M.  Rameau  expresses  himself 
j  and  truth.  Suffer  htm  to  depart.  He  belongs 
is  former  life  ;  reconcile  yourself  to  the  new." 
e  advanced  to  take  her  hand,  making  a  sign  to  Gn  stave  to 
depart  But  as  lie  approached  Julie,  she  uttered  a  weak  pite- 
ous wail,  and  fell  at  his  feet  senseless.  De  Maulcon  raised  and 
carried  her  into  her  room,  where  he  left  her  to  the  care  of  the 
old  bonne.  On  re-entering  the  anteroom,  he  (bund  Ouslave  still 
lingering  by  the  outer  door. 

"Yon  will  pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  the  Vicnmtr, 

"  but  in  fact  I  feel  so  uneasy,  so  unhappy.     Ha«.  she 1  You 

see,  yon  see  that  there  is  danger  to  her  health,  perhaps  to  her  rea> 
aon,  in  so  abrupt  a  separation,  so  cruel  a  rupture  between  u, 
Let  me  call  again,  or  I  may  not  have  strength  to  keep  my  pro- 
mise." 

De  Mauleou  remained  a  few  minutes  musing.     Then  he  said 
ins  whisper,  "Gome  back  into  the  salon.     Let  us  talk  frankly." 


CHAPTER  X. 

nV)T  k  RAMEAU,"  said  De  Manleon,  when  the  two  men 
•Xy-l1*  had  reseated  themselves  in  the  wlm,  "I  will 
;^&"*""'  honestly  say  that  my  desire  is  to  rid  myself  as 
soon  as  I  ran  of  the  trust  of  guardian  to  this  young  lady. 
Playing  as  I  do  with  fortune,  my  only  stake  against  her  nvonn 
is  nay  life.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  duty  to  see  Ifal 
selle  is  not  left  alone  and  friendless  in  the  World  ■< 
I  have  in  my  mind  for  her  a  husband  that  I  think  in  every  WJ 
suitable:  a  handsome  and  brave  young  fellow  in  my  battalion, 
of  respectable  birth,  without  any  tiring  relations  to  consult  as 
to  his  chaise.     I  hive  reason  to  believe  that  i'  *  Jis  married 
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him,  she  need  never  fear  a  reproach  as  to  her  antecedents. 
Her  dot  would  suffice  to  enable  him  In  realize  his  own  wi-imf 
a  country  town  in  Normandy.  And  in  th:il  station,  Paris  ; 
its  temptations  would  soon  puss  from  the  poor  chii 
thoughts,  as  an  evil  dream.  But  I  cannot  dispose  of  her  h* 
without  her  own  consent;  and  if  she  is  to  lie  reasoned  oul 
her  fancy  for  you,  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  task. 
come  lo  the  point.  You  are  not  the  man  1  would  choose  tot 
her  husband.  But,  evidently,  you  are  the  man  she  would 
choose.  Are  you  disposed  to  marry  her?  Yoa  hesitate,  vetj 
naturally;  I  have  no  right  to  demand  an  immediate  answer  in 
n  question  so  serious.  Perhaps  you  will  think  over  it,  and 
let  me  know  in  a  day  or  two!  I  lake  it  for  granted  that  it 
von  were,  as  I  heard,  engaged  before  the  siege  to  marry  the 
aignora  Cicogna,  that  engagement  is  annulled!  " 

"Whv  take  it  for  granted?"  asked  Gustave,  perplexcu. 

"Simply  because  I  find  you  here.  Nay,spareeJtplanatiooi 
and  excuses.  I  quite  understand  that  you  were  invited  to 
come.  But  a  man  solemnly  betrothed  to  a  demoiselle  like  the 
Signora  Cicogna,  in  a  lime  of  such  calamity  and  peril,  could 
scarcely  allow  himself  to  he  tempted  to  accept  th 
of  one  so  beautiful,  and  so  warmly  attached  to  him,  as  is  Made- 
moiselle, Julie;  and  on  witnessing  the  passinnate  strength  of 
that  attachment,  say  that  he  cannot  keep  a  promise  not  to  re- 
peat Ins  visits.  But  if  I  mistake,  and  you  arc  still  betrothed 
to  the  Signorina,  of  course  all  discussion  is  at  an  end." 

Gustave  hung  his  head  in  some  shame,  and  in  much  be- 
wildered doubt. 

The  practical  observer  of  men's  characters,  and  of  shifting 
phases  of  mind,  glanced  at  the  poor  poet's  perturbed  coun- 
tenance with  a  half-smile  of  disdain. 

"  It  is  for"you  to  judge  how  far  the  very  love  to  you  so  in- 
genuously evinced  by  my  ward — how  far  the  reason*  against 
marriage  with  one  whose  antecedents  expose  her  to  reproach 
—should  influence  one  of  your  advanced  opinions  on  social  ties. 
Such  reasons  do  not  appear  to  have  with  artists  the  same 
weight  they  have  with  the  bourgeoisie.  I  have  hut  in  add 
the  husband  of  Julie  will  receive  with  her  hand  a  dot  of  nc 
1 30.000  francs:  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  forti 


1  be  increased— how  much,  I  cunnot  guess— when  the  cessa- 

n  of  the  met  will  allow  communication  with  England.    One 

i  mure.     I  -would  wish  to  rank  the  hatband  at  B»J  mrd  In 

i  number  of  my  friends.      If  he  did  not  oppose  the  political 

i  with   which  I  identify  my  own  saner,    1   .-In.irld  1"' 

led  to  make  any  rise  in  the  world  achieved  by  me  assist  to 

j  of  himself     But  my  opinions,  as  during  l He  tiuu 

e  brought  together  you  were  made  a 

n  of  the  world,  and  have  nothing  in  c> 
rmnii-.it,  Socialists,  Internationalists,  or  whatever  imt 
would  place  the  aged  societies  of  Europe  in  Medea's  cauldron  of 
youth.  At  a  moment  like  the  present,  fanatics  an  ■ 
so  abound,  that  the  number  of  such  sinners  will  a 
general  amnesty  when  order  is  restored.  What  a  poet  so  young 
as  you  may  have  written  or  said  at  such  a  time  will  he  readily  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  a  year  or  two  hence,  provided  he  dues  not 
put  his  notions  into  violent  action.  Hut  if  you  ehoow  to  pW 
severe  in  Hie  views  you  now  advocate,  so  be  it.  They  will  not 
make  poor  Julio  less  a  believer  in  your  wisdom  and  genius. 
Only  they  will  separate  you  from  me,  and  a  day  may  MOM 
when  I  shall  have  the  painful  duty  of  ordering  you  i.>  >>.■  -1m. : 
— Dii  meHoi'i.  Think  overall  I  have  thtis  frankly  said.  G»« 
me  your  answer  within  foity  eight  hours  ;  and  meanwhile  hold 
no  communication  with  my  ward.  1  have  the  honour  to  wish 
yon  good -day. " 


CHAPTER  XL 

tHE  abort  grim  day  waa  closing  when  Gustave,  quilting 
Julie's  apartment,  again  found  himself  iu  th, 
His  thoughts  were  troubled  and  confused.  He  via  the 
more  affected  by  Julie's  impassioned  love  for  him,  by  the  con- 
trast with  Isaura's  winds  and  manner  in  their  recent  interview. 
Hat  own  ancient  fancy  for  the  "  Ondine  of  Paris"  be«NM  ra- 
*    by  the    difficulties  between  their   ancient   intercom-M 
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which  her  unexpected  scruples  and  De  Mauleon'e  guardians] 
interposed.     A  witty  writer  thus  defines  vne  passion,  ' 
price  ittfiammi  par  de*  obsliiclcs."    In  the  ordinary  times 
Gustave,  handsome,  aspiring  to  reputable  position  in   the 
monde,  would  not  have  admitted  any  considerations  to  oomj 
mise  his  station   hy  marriage  with  a  figurante.     But  now 
wild  political  doctrines  he  had  embraced  separated  his  am! 
tion  from  that  beau  mmide  and    combined  it  with  ascend i 
over  the  revolutionists  of  the  populace— a  direction  which 
must  abandon  if  he  continued  liis  suit  to  Isaura.  Then,  too, 
immediate  possession  of  Julie's  dot  wa*  not  without  tempi 
to  a  man  who  was  so   fond  of  his  personal  comforts,  and    w'\ 
did  not  see  where  to  turn  for  a  dinner,  if,  obedient  to  Isau 
"  prejudices,"  he  abandoned  his  profits  as  a  writer  in  the  r 
lutionary  press.     The   inducements  for  withdrawal   from 
cause  he  had    espoused,  held  out  to  him  with    so  haughty 
coldness  by  De  Mauleon,  were  not  wholly  without  force,  thoui 
they  irritated  his  self-esteem.     He  was  dimly  aware  oi  t  lie   \ 
comte's  masculine  talents  for  public  life  ;  and  the  high  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  acquired  among  military  authorities,  and 
even  amongst  experienced  and  thoughtful  civilians,  bad  wei]  ' 
upon  Gustave's  impressionable  temperament      But  though 
Maultfon's  implied  advice  here  coincided  in  much  with 
tacit  compact  he  had  made  with  Isaura,  it  alienated  him  11 
from  Isaura  herself,  for  Isaura  did  not  bring  to  him  the  fortune 
which  wonid  enable  him  to  suspend  bis  lucubrations,  watch 
the  turn  of  events,  and  live  at  ease  in  the  meanwhile  ;  and  the 
dot  to  be  received  with  De  Maul  eon's  ward  had  those  advan- 
tages. 

While  thus  meditating,  Gustave  turned  into  one  of  the  can- 
tines  still  open,  to  brighten  his  intellect  with  n  petit  rnrf,  and 
there  he  found  the  two  colleagues  in  the  extinct  Council  of  Ti 
Paul  Grimm  and  Edgar  I'Vrri.  r.  With  the  last  of  theae  r 
tionists  Gustave  bad  becimn* intimately  lit.  They  wrote 
same  journal,  and  he  willingly  accepted  a  distraction  from 
self-conflict  which  Edgar  ofiVred  him  in  a  dinner  at  the  " 
Riche,  which  still  offered  its  hospitalities  at  no  exorbitant  prist. 
At  this  repast,  as  the  drink  circulated,  Gustave  waxed  confi- 
dential.    Be  longed,  poor  youth,  for  an  adviser.     Could   be 
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marry  a  girl  who  had  been  a  balh't  dancer,  and  who  had  com© 
into  an  unexpected  heritage  1  "  Ell  tufou  d'en  douler  I"  cried 
Edgar.  "  Wb«t* sublime  ooeaaion  i<>  msnifeet  thy  scorn  of  the 
miserable  fid  ■  -■         It  >  ill  bu 

moral  power  over  the  people.    And  thru  think  of  the  money. 

What  an  aid  to  thu  cause  1  Whit  a  CSSitsJ  fur  the  lanUOfl  !  — 
journal  all  thine  own  !  Betides;  when  our  principles  trumps 
— as  triumph  they  must— what  would  be  marriage  but  a  brief 
end  futile  ceremony,  to  be  brok'-n  the  moment  thou  hast  cause 
to  complain  of  thy  wife  or  chafe  at  the  bond  1  Only  get  the 
dot  into  thine  own  hands.     V amour  fast, 

Though  there  was  enough  of  good  in  the  son  of  Madame 
Rameau  to  revolt  at  the  precise  words  in  which  the  counsel 
was  given,  still,  as  the  fumes  of  the  punch  yet  more  addled  his 
brains,  the  counsel  itself  was  acceptable  ;  and  in  that  sort  of 
maddened  fury  which  intoxicsti  id  produces  in  tome  excitable 
temperaments,  as  Gustave  reeled  home  ihat  night  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  stouter  Edgar  (Terrier,  he  insisted  on  going  out  of 
his  way  to  pass  the  house  in  which  Isaura  lived,  and,  pausing 
under  her  window,  gasped  out  some  ver6es  of  ■  wild  song,  then 
much  in  vogue  among  the  votaries  of  Palis  Pjftt,  in  which 
everything  that  existent  society  deems  sacred  was  reviled  in 
the  grossest  ribaldry.  Happily,  leeun'i  ear  heard  it  uoL  The 
jrl  was  Itneeling  by  her  bedside  absorbed  in  prayer. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

HEEE  days  after  the  evening  thiameat  by  Gustave  Ra- 
mean,  1st  I   from  M.  da  M.ui- 

leon.     She  had  not  teen  him  stow 
of  the  liege,  and  the  did  not  recognise  him  at  first  glance  in 
uniform. 
•' I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  intrusion,  Mademi 

.  ual  to  hirn  in  bis  gentler  moods, 
but  1  thought  it  became  me  to  announce  to  you  the  decease  of 


. 


one  who,  I  fear,  did  not  discharge  with  much  kindness  I 
duties  her  connection  with  you  imposed.  Your  father's  sec 
wife,  afterwards  Madame  Selby,  is  no  more.  She  died  s 
days  since  in  a  convent  to  which  she  had  retired." 

Isaura  had  no  cause  to  mourn  the  dead,  but  she  felt  a  «l 
in  the  suddenness  of  this  information  ;  and  in  that  ■ 
of  womanly  compassion  which  entered  so  largely  into  her 
character,  and  made  a  part  of  her  genius  iteelf,  she  murmured 
tearfully,  "  The  poor  Signora  '■  Why  could  I  not  have  been 
with  her  in  illness  1  She  might  then  have  learned  to  love  me. 
And  she  died  in  a  convent,  you  say.  Ah,  her  religion  was 
then  sincere  !     Her  end  was  peaceful ! " 

"  Let  us  not  doubt  that,  Mademoiselle.  Certainly  she 
to  regret  any  former  errors,  and  her  last  thought  was  direc 
towards  such  atonement  as  might  be  in  her  power.  And  it  ii 
that  desire  of  atonement  which  now  strangely  mires  me  o 
Mademoiselle,  in  your  destinies.  In  that  desire  for  atonemet 
she  left  to  my  charge,  as  a  kinsman  distant,  indeed,  but  I 
perhaps,  the  nearest  with  whom  she  was  personally  acquaint* 
— a  young  ward.  In  accepting  that  trust,  1  find  niyse 
strangely  compelled  to  hazard  the  risk  of  offending  you." 

"  Offending  me  !    How  1     Pray  speak  openly." 

"  In  so  doing,  I  must  utter  the  name  of  Guslave  Hameau." 

Isaura  turned  pale  and  recoiled,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Did  he  inform  me  rightly  that,  in  the  last  interview  with 
him  three  days  ago,  you  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  en- 
gagement between  him  and  yourself  should  cease  ;  and  that 
you  only,  and  with  reluctance,  suspended  your  rejection  of  the 
suit  he  had  pressed  on  you,  in  consequence  of  his  entreaties, 
and  of  certain  assurances  as  to  the  changed  direction  of  the  ta- 
lents of  which  we  will  assume  that  he  is  possessed  t  " 

■'  Well,  well,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Isaura,  her  whole  fac 
brightening  ;  "  and  yon  come  on  the  part  of  Oiistave  {tames 
to  say  that  on  reflection  he  does  not  hold  me  to  OUT  etig»gi;mei 
— that  in  honour  and  in  conscience  I  am  free  1 " 

"  I  see."  answered  De  Mauleon,  smilii  I 

donod   already.     It  would   not   pain    you   if  such   1 
instructions  in  the  embassy  I  undertake  1" 

"  Pain  me  1    No.     But " 

"But  whatV 


"Musi  he  penis!  in  a  course  which  will  break  his  moth- 
er- heart,  and  make  I  -  ;.>  her  deplore  the  hour  that  he  was 
born?  Have  you  innuenci  oyi  r  him,  M.  de  Mauleon?  If 
so,  will  you  not  exert  it  fur  his  good?  " 

"You  interest  yourself  slill  in  'isclle?" 

H  How  can  I  ilo  otherwise  ?  Did  1  m  it  content  to  share 
when  my  heart  shrank  from  the  thought  of  our  union? 
nd  now  when,  if  i  understand  yon  rightly,  I  am  free,  1 
innot  but  think  of  what  is  best  in  him." 
[■Alas  I  Mademoiselle,  he  is  but  one  of  many — a  spoilt  child 
.Mh.it  Circe,  imperial  Paris.  Everywhere  I  look  around]  I 
cc  but  corruption.  It  was  hidden  bj  the  hale  which  corrup- 
!on  Itself  engenders.     The  hal  i  orroption  ra 

Where  i-  the  old  French  manhood!     Banished  from 
[lie  heart,  il  comes  out  only  at  the  tongue.    Here  but 
like  our  words,  Prussin  would  beg  on  hd  knee  to  he  a  prov> 
Ince  i'i  France.  Gustave  is  n  (it  poei  fur  this  generation.  Van- 
ity—desire 1"  I'e  known  for  somi 
matter  by  whom — that  is  the  Parisian's  U  .:■ 
tr; — orator, soldier,  poet,  all  alike.    Utterei 
despising  knowledge, and  toil,  and  discipline;  railing  ngalnst 
the  Germans  as  barbarians,  against  iheiv  ;„■■  ■: 

insl  God  for  not  taking  their  part.    Wh.it  can  be  done  to 

(■eld  this  mass  of  hollow  bubbles  into  the  BoKd  form  of  a 
nion — the  nation  it  affects  to  he-  What)  generation  can  be 
>rn  nut  of  the  unmanly  race,  inebriate  with  brag  and  nb- 
;ive  me  this  tirade;  1  have  been  reviewing  the 
illation  I  command.  As  for  Guitave  Rameatiy— ifwe  sur- 
vive the  siege,  and  see  once  more  a  Govi 
enforce  order,  and  a  public  (hat  will  refuse  renown  :■ 

cnl.-isli, — I  should  nut  be  surprised  il  Gusiave  Ram  : 
among  the  pretiiesl  iiniiatnrs  of  Lamartine's  carle  '  ''■•' 
ttORS,        Had  he    been   born  under   LoBM   XIV,   how   loVll  he 

.!   have  been1   \Vh:n  sacred  tragedies  in  the 

Ethalie'  he  would  have  written,  in  the  hopi 
Versailles!    Bui  I  detain  you  from  the  letter  I  we 
deliver  yon.     !   have  done  so  purposely,  that  I  might 
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Here  he  took  forth  and  placed  a  letter  in  Isaura's  hand; 
and  as  if  to  allow  her  to  read  it  unobserved,  retired  lo  the 

Isaura  glanced  over  the  letter.     It  ran  thus: — 
"I  fee!  that  it  was  only  to-yiur  compassion  that   I  owed 
your  consent  to  my  suit.     Could  I  have  doubted  that  before, 
your  words  when  we  last  met  sufficed  to  convince  me.   In  n 

selfish  pain  at  the  moment,  I  committed  a  great  wrong, 
would  have  held  you  bound  k>  a  promise  from  which  you  it 
sire  to  be  free.     Grant  me  pardon  for  that,  and  for  all  t' 
faults  by  which  I  have  offended  you.  In  cancelling  our  engag 
iiiunt,  let  me  hope  that  I  may  rejoice  in  your  friendship,  your 
remembrance  of  me,  some  gentle  and  kindly  thought.   My  !>'  - 
may  henceforth  pass  out  of  contact  with  yours;  but  you 
ever  dwell  in  my  heart,  an  image  pure  and  holy 
in  whom  you  may  believe — they  are  of  your  own  kindred." 

11  May  I  convey  to  Gustave  R  ameau  any  verbal  reply  to  his 
letter?"  asked  De  Mauleon,  turning  as  she  replaced  the  letter 
on  the  table. 

"Only  my  wishes  for  his" welfare.  It  might  wound  him 
if  I  added,  my  gratitude  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
he  has  interpreted  my  heart,  and  acceded  to  its  desire." 

"Mademoiselle,  accept  my  congratulations,  Mvcondolem 
are  for  the  poor  girl  left  to  my  guardianship.  Unhappily,  s 
luves  this  man;  and  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  with 
my  consent  to  her  union  with  him,  should  he  demand  it,  »< 
that,  in  the  letter  remitted  t<>  you,  he  has  accepted  your  d 
missal.  If  I  can  keep  him  out  of  all  the  fbllfe 
evils  into  which  he  suffers  his  vanity  to  mislead  his  reasci 
will  do  so; — would  [might  say,  only  in  compliance  with  yoi 
compassionate  injunctions.  Dot  henceforth  the  infatuation  o 
my  ward  compels  me  to  take  some  interest  in  his  care 
Adieu,  Mademoiselle;  I  have  no  fear  for  your  happiness  now." 

Left  alone,  Isaura  stood  as  one  t  ran-li-  ural.    All  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  seemed  suddenly  restored.      Round  her  red  ltr* 
the  dimples  opened,  countless  mirrors  of  one  I 
"  I  am  free,  I  am  free!"  she  murmured 

m  the  room  to  seek  the  Venosta,  singing  clear,  s 
ing  loud, as  a  bird  that  crapes  from  tin*  cage  and  warbles 
Hit  heaven  it  regains  the  blissful  tale  of  its  release. 
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CHAPTER  XTIL 

|[N  proportion  to  the  nearer  roar  of  (lie  besiegers'  cannon, 
and  tbc  sharper  gripe  of  famine,  within  the  walla  Uu 
Parisians  teemed  to  increase  their  acorn  for  the  skill  at 
the  ananrj .  and  their  Faith  in  the  sanctity  of  the  capital.  All 
false  now*  was  believed  a.i  truth  ;  all  truthful  news  abhorred,  .is 
falsehood.  Listen  to  the  groups  rottiid  thi  ■"/■ ■'■-  "The  Prua 
sian  Funds  have  fallen  three  percent  at  Berlin,"  says  a  thread- 
bare  ghost  of  the  Bourse  (he   had  been  a  clerk  o(  Louvin's). 

"Ay,"  cries  a  National  Guard,  "  read  extract"  f i    'LaLv 

berteV  Tlie  barbarians  are  in  despair.  Nancy  is  threatened, 
Iielfort  freed.  Bourhaki  i.'  inv;,<Ji:i;;  Paiim,  Uin  fleet*  ue 
pointing  their  cannon  upon    Hamburg.     Their  con 

retreat  cut  off,  the  sole  hope  of  Bisn 
trembling  lepons  is  to  find  a  refuge  in   Paris.     Tl  ■  ■ 

fury  of  the  bombardment  is  a  | t  of  tbeii  despair." 

H  Id  that  case,"  whispered  Savarin  toDe  Btcm,  "  suppose  we 
send  a  flay  of  truce  to  Versailles  with  ;\  message  from  Trochu, 
irging  their  conquests,  ceding  the  left  Lank  of  the 
Rhine,  ainl  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Paris, .  . 

nimons  Vi  the  vanquished,  will  allow  the  Piu^iaii*  to  ivlne" 

"The  Prosaiana  I  Retin  ir  Furrier,  catching  the 

bait  word  and  glancing  fiercely  at  Savarin.  "Wl 
spy  have  we  among  ns  1  Not  one  of  the  barbarians  shall  escape. 
We  have  but  to  dismiss  the  trait  ore  who  have  usurped  UK 
Government,  proclaim  the  Commune  and  the  rights  of  labour, 
and  we  give;  birth  to  a  Hercules  that  even  in  its  cradle  can 
strangle  the  vipers." 

Edgar   Ferrier  was   the   sole  member  of  bia.polj 
among  the  group  which  he  thus  addressed  ;  but  such  was  the 
learoi  which  the  Oommoniste  already  b 

the  bouTtji-mne  that  no  on"  volunteered  a  replj      Savarin  linked 
his  arm  in  De  Brexe'a,  and  prudently  dn  .■ 
"  I  susjiect,"  Raid  the  former,  "  that  we  "hall  soon  have  won* 
to  endure  than  the  Prussian  olm  and  the  black  lo*l. 
Communists  will  have  their  <lsy." 
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"  I  shall  be  in  my  grave  before  then,"  said  De  Breze,  in  hol- 
low accents.  "  It  is  twenty four  hours  since  I  spent  my  lust  fifty 
sous  on  the  purchase  of  a  rat,  and  I  burnt  the  legs  of  my  bed- 
stead for  the  fuel  by  which  that  quadruped  was  roasted.'' 

"Enlre  nws,  my  poor  friend,  1  am  much  in  the  sume  ci 
tion,"  said  Savarin,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  his  old  pi™ 
laugh.  "  See  how  I  am  shrunken  I     My  wife  would  be  unfaitl 
ful  to  the  Savarin  of  her  dreams  if  she  accepted  a  kiss  from  t 
slender  gallant  you  behold  in  me.     But  I  thought  you  were  ii 
the  National  Guard,  and  therefore  had  not  to  vanish  into  air, 

"I  wasaNationalGnard,but  I  could  not  stand  the  hardship* 
and  being  above  the  age,  I  obtained  my  exemption.    As  to  p 
I  was  then  too  proud  to  claim  my  wage  of  1  franc  25  wnttBM 
I  should  not  be  too  proud  now    Ah,  blessed  he  Hvaven  !  Ii*i 
comes  Lemercier ;  he  owes  me  a  dinner — he  shall  pay  it. 
jour,  my  dear  Frederic  1   How  handsome  you  look  n 
Your  uniform  is  brilliantly  fresh  from  the  soil  of  powder.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  tatterdemalions  of  the  Line  1  '* 

"  I  fear,"  said  Lemercier,  ruefully,  "  that  my  costume  will  not 
look  bo  well  a  day  or  two  lienor  I  have  just  hud  news  that  will 
no  doubt  seem  very  glorious — in  the  newspapers.  But  then 
newspapers  are  not  subjected  to  cannon  balk" 

"What  do  you  mean  1  "  answered  De  Brese. 

"  I  met,  as  I  emerged  from  my  apartment  a  few  minutes  a_ 
that  fire-eater  Victor  de  Mauleon,  who  always  contrives  to  know 
what  passes  at  headquarters.  He  told  me  that  prepamtio 
being  made  for  a  great  sortie.  Most  probably  the  ann< 
merit  will  appear  in  a  proclamation  to-morrow,  and  ool  tTOO] 
march  forth  tomorrow  night.  The  National  Gtaan 
asses  who  have  been  yelling  out  for  decisive  action)  are  to  hat* 
their  wish,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  van  of  battle,  —  amongi' 
the  foremost,  the  battalion  in  which  I  am  enrolled.  Should  Mki 
be  our  last  meeting  on  earth,  say  that  Frederic  Lemercier  1 
finished  his  part  in  life  with  iclal." 

"Gallant  friend,"  said  De  Brezf,  feebly  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  "if  it  be  true  that  thy  mortal  career  is  menaced,  die  u 
thou  hast  lived.  An  honest  man  leaves  no  debt  unpaid  Thou 
owest  me  a  dinner." 

"Alas  '.  ask  of  me  what  is  possible.     I  will  give  thee  thre 
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however,  if  I  survive  and  regain  my  rentes.  But  today  I  have 
not  even  a  mouse  to  share  with  Fox." 

"Fox  lives,  then  1 "  cried  De  Brirf,  with  sparkling  hungry 
eyes. 

"  Yea.  At  present  he  is  making  the  experiment  how  iong  an 
animal  can  live  without  food." 

"  Have  mercy  upon  him,  poor  beast!  Terminate  his  pangs 
by  a  noble  death.  Let  him  save  thy  friends  and  thyself  from 
starving.  For  myself  alone  I  do  not  plead  ;  I  am  but  an  Ama- 
teur in  polite  literature.  But  Savarin,  the  illustrious  Savarin 
—in  criticism  the  French  Longinus — in  poetry  the  Parisian 
Horace — in  social  life  the  genius  of  gaiety  in  pantaloon*, — con- 
template his  attenuated  frame  !  Shall  he  perish  fur  want  of 
food  while  thou  hart  ouch  superfluity  in  thy  larger  1  J  appeal 
to  thy  heart,  thy  conscience.,  thy  patriotism.  What  in  the 
eyes  of  Franco  are  a  thousand  Foxes  compared  to  a  single 
Bavaria  1 " 

"  At  this  moment,"  sighed  Savarin,  "I  could  swallow  .iny- 
thing,  however  nauseous,  even  thy  flattery,  De  Brc'ze,     lint,  my 

friend  Frederic,  tliou  goest  into  battle— what  will  becoi f 

Fox  if  thou  fall  t  Will  he  not  be  devoured  by  strangers  1  Surely 
it  were  a  sweeter  thought  to  iiis  faithful  heart  to  fuHDJB  a 
repast  to  thy  friends  {—nil  virtues  acknowledged,  his  memory 

»  blest  I  * 
"  Thou  dost  look  very  lean,  my  poor  Savarin  I   And  how  hos- 
pitable thou  wert  when  yet  plump  I"  said  Frederic,  pal 
"  And  certainly,  if  1  live,  Fox  will  starve  ;  if  I  am  slain,  Fox 
will  be  eaten.    Yet,  poor  Fox.  dear  Fox,  who  lay  on 
when  I  was  frostbitten  !  No  ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  order  him 
to  the  spit  for  you.  Urge  it  not." 

"  I  wUI  save  thee  that  pang,*  cried  De  Brezd.  "  We  are  cloao 
by  thy  rooms.  Excuse  me  lor  a  moment:  I  will  run  in  and 
instruct  thy  bonne." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  forward  with  au  elasticity  of  step  which 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  from  hi*  previous  '  a 
deric  would  have  followed,  but  Savarin  elnog  t'<  him,  whim- 
.*ring — "Stay;  I  shall  fall  like  an  empty  sack  without  the 
tuppurt  of  thine  arm,  young  hero.  Pooh  !  ofeoune  !'-■  Brfiri 
is  only  joking — a  pleasant  joke.     Hist!  — a  secret!  he  h 
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moneys,  ancfrmeans  to  give  us  once  more  a  dinner  at  his  own 
cost,  pretending  that  we  dine  on  thy  clog.     He  was  i 
this  when  tliou  cumest  up.  Let  him  have  his  joke,  and   ■ 
have  a.fcslindt  B&likaemr? 

"  Hein  !  "  said  Frederic,  doubtfully  ;  "  thou  art  sure  he  has 
110  designs  upon  Fox  1 " 

"Certainly  not,  except  in  regaling  us.  Donkey  is  not  bad, 
but  it  is  1+  francs  a  lb.  A  pullet  is  excellent,  hut  it  is  50  Eraaa 
TriiBt  to  DeBieze;  we  shall  have  donkey  and  pullet,  and  Fox 
slmll  feast  upon  the  remains." 

Before  Frederic  could  reply,  the  two  men  wen- 
swept  on  by  a  sudden  rush  of  a  noisy  crowd  iu  their  rear  They 
could  hut  distinguish  the  words— Glorious  news — Victory — 
Fiiidherbe — Chanzy.  But  these  words  were  sufficient  t<>  maim 
them  to  join  willingly  in  the  rush.  They  forgot  their  | 
they  forgot  Fox.  As  they  were  hurried  on,  they  learned  that 
there  wits  a  report  of  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Prussians  bj 
Faidherbe  near  Amiens, — of  a  still  more  decided  one  on  the 
Loire  by  Chanzy.  These  generals,  with  armies  flushed  with 
triumph,  were  pressing  on  towards  Paris  to  accelerate  the  des- 
truction of  the  hated  Germans.  How  the  report  arose  to  pne 
exactly  knew.  All  believed  it,  and  were  making  their  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  hear  it  formally  confirmed. 

Alas!  before  they  got  there  they  were  met  by  mother  crowd 
returning,  dejected  but  angry.  No  such  news  had  reached  the 
Government.  Chanzy  and  Faidherbe  were  no  doubt  lighting 
bravely,  with  every  probability  of  success,  but 

The  Parisian  imagination  required  no  more.  "  We  should 
always  be  defeating  the  enemy,"  said  Savarin,  "  if  there  were 
not  always  a  but ;  "  and  his  audience,  who,  had  he  so  expressed 
himself  ten  minutes  before,  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  now 
applauded  the  epigram;  and  with  execrations  on  Truchu. 
mingled  with  mauy  a  peal  of  painful  sarcastic  laughter,  voci 
ferated  and  dispersed. 

As  the  two  friends  sauntered  back  toward  the  part  of  the 
Boulevards  on  which  De  fin  ze  had  parted  company 
Savarin  quitted  Lemercier  suddenly  and  crossed  the  street 
accost  a  small  parly  of  two  ladies  ami  two  men  who  were 
their  way  to  the  Madeleine.     While  he  was  exchaof 


words  with  them,  a  young  couple,  arm  in  arm.  passed  by  T.e- 
ntfltficr, — the  man  ia  the  unit'urm  of  the  National  Guard — 
uniform  as  unsullied  as  Frederic's,  but  with  as  little  of  a  mili- 
tary air  as  can  well  be  conceived.  His  gait  was  slouching;  his 
head  bent  downwards.  He  did  not  seem  to  listan  to  Ids  com- 
panion, who  was  talking  with  quickness  and  vivacity,  in  r  fair 
face  radiant  with  smiles.  Lemercier  looked  after  them  as  they 
passed  by.  "  Stir  m<m  <Sme,''  muttered  Frederic  to  himself, 
"surely  that  is  la  Idle.  Julie,  and  she  has  got  back  her  truant 
poet  at  last !" 

While  Lemercier  thus  soliloquised,  Gustave,  still  looting 
down,  was  led  across  the  street  by  his  fair  companion,  and  into 
the  midst  of  the  little  group  with  whomSavarin  had 
apeak.  Accidentally  brushing  against  Savarin  himself,  he 
raised  his  eyes  with  a  start,  about  to  mutter  some  conventional 
apology,  when  Julie  felt  the  arm  on  which  she  leant  tremUt 
nervously.  Before  him  stood  Isaura,  the  Count.  >- 
mar  by  her  aide;  her  two  other  companions,  Baoul  and  the 
Abbe  Vei  tpr*,  a  step  or  two  behind 

uncovered,  bowed  low,  and  stood  anti 
a  moment,  paralysed  by  surprise  and   the  chill  of  a  painful 
ahame. 

Julie's  watchful  eyes,  following  bis,  fixed  themselves  on  the 
same  face.  On  the  instant  she  divined  the  truth.  She  beheld 
her  to  whom  she  had  owed  months  of  jealous  agony,  and  ouer 
whom,  poor  child,  she  thought  she  had  achieved  a  triumph. 
But  the  girl's  heart  was  so  instinctively  good  that  the  eenaa  el 
triumph  was  merged  in  a  sense  of  compassion.  Her  riTal  hid 
lost  Gustave.  To  Jtdie  the  loss  of  Gustave  was  the  loss  of  all 
that  makes  life  wort!)  having.  Oil  her  part.  Isaura  was  moved 
not  only  by  the  beauty  of  Julie's  countenance,  but  still  more  by 
the  childlike  ingenuoueneaa  of  its  expression. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  met  the  child  and  the 
stepchild  of  Louise  Duval.  Each  so  deserted,  each  so  left  alone 
and  inexperienced  amid  the  perils  of  the  world,  with  fates  so 
different,  typifying  orders  of  Womanhood  so  opposed.  Isaura 
was  naturally  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  weighed  like  a 
sensible  load  on  all  pi 

She  advanced  towards  Uameau,  with  sincere  kindnee*  «x  V*k 
look  and  tone. 


"  Accept  my  congratulations,"  she  said,  with  a  grave  smile. 
"Your  mother  informed  me  last  evening  of  your  nuptials. 
Without  doubt  I  see  Madame  Gustave  Rameau  ;" — and  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  towards  Julie.  The  poor  Ondine  shrank  back 
for  a  moment,  blushing  up  to  her  temples.  It  was  the  first 
hand  which  a  woman  of  spotless  character  had  extended  to  her 
since  she  had  lost  the  protection  of  Madame  Surville.  She 
touched  it  timidly,  humbly,  then  drew  her  bridegroom  on  ;  and 
with  head  more  downcast  than  Gustave,  passed  through  the 
group  without  a  word. 

She  did  not  spe.ik  to  Gustave  till  they  were  out  of  sight  and 
tearing  of  those  they  had  left.  Then,  pressing  his  arm  passion- 
ately, she  said,  "  Ami  that  is  the  dmoftdU  thou  hast  resigned 
for  me  1  Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen  her  ;  it 
has  done  me  so  much  good.  How  it  has  deepened,  purified  my 
love  for  thee  !  I  have  but  one  return  to  make  ;  but  that  is  my 
whole  life.  Thou  shalt  never  have  cause  to  blame  roe — never 
— never ! " 

Savarin  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful  when  he  rejoined 
Lent  ere  ier. 

"  Can  1  believe  my  eyes!"  said  Frederic.  "  Surely  that  was 
Julie  Caomartin  leaning  on  Gustave  Riiiiieau'sarm  I  And  had 
he  the  assurance,  so  accompanied,  to  salute  Madame  de  Yan- 
demar,  and  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  to  whom  I  understood  he 
was  affianced  1  Nay,  did  I  not  see  Mademoiselle  shake  hands 
with  the  Ondine  1  or  am  I  under  one  of  the  illusions  which 
famine  is  said  to  engender  in  the  brain  1 " 

"  1  have  not  strength  now  to  answer  all  these  interrogative*. 
I  have  a  story  to  tell ;  but  I  keep  it  for  dinner.  Let  us  hasten 
to  thy  apartment.     De  BrczC  is  doubtless  there  waiting  ua." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

f  NPRESC1ENT  of  the  perils  that  awaited  him,  abwrbed 

iD     in  the  sense  of  existing  discomfort,  cold,  and  hnngrr, 
Fox  HfUfcl  ilia  mwrabii  \\se^»  from  bis  master's  dr««s- 


ing-gown,  in  which  he  had  encoded  his  shiveiing  frame,  on  the 
entrance  of  De  Br6t6  and  the  concierge  of  the  house  in  which 
Lemercier  had  his  apartment.  Recognisingthe  Vicomte  as  one 
of  his  master's  acquaintances,  he  checked  the  first  impulse  that 
prompted  him  to  essay  a  feeble  bark,  and  permitted  himself, 
with  a  petulant  whine,  to  be  extracted  from  his  covering,  and 
held  in  the  arms  of  the  murderous  visitor. 

"  IHtudes  dieuxf"  ejaculated  DeBreze,  "  how  light  the  poor 
beast  has  become ! "  Here  he  pinched  the  sides  and  thighs  of 
the  victim.  "  Still,"  he  said,  "  there  is  sume  flesh  yet  on  these 
bones.  You  may  grill  the  ftm,fricwtf  the  shoulders,  and  roast 
the  rest.  The  ngUMS  and  the  head  accpt  for  yourself  as  a  per- 
quisite." Here  he  transferred  Fox  to  the  arms  of  the  concierge, 
adding,  "ViU  uu  besugne,  man  ami." 

"  Yea,  Monsieur.  I  must  be  quick  about  it  while  my  wife  is 
absent  She  has  a  faibltsse  for  the  brute.  He  must  be  on  the 
•pit  before  she  returns." 

"  Be  it  so ;  and  on  the  table  in  an  hour— five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely— I  am  famished." 

The  concierge  disappeared  with.  Fox.  De  Breze"  then  amused 
himself  by  searching  into  Frederic's  cupboards  and  buffets,  from 
which  he  produced  a  cloth  and  utensils  necessary  for  the  repast 
These  he  arranged  with  great  neatness,  and  awaited  in  patience 
the  moment  of  participation  in  the  feast. 

The  hour  of  five  had  struck  before  Savarin  and  Frederic 
entered  the  salon;  and  at  their  sight  De  Breze"  dashed  to  the 
staircase  and  called  out  to  the  concierge  to  serve  the  dinner. 

Frederic,  though  unconscious  of  the  Thyestcan  nature  of 
the  banquet,  still  looked  rouud  for  the  dog  ;-and  not  perceiving 
him,  began  to  call  out,  "  Fox  !  Fox  !  where  hast  thou  hidden 
thyself  f 

"  Tranquillize  yourself,"  said  De  Brest  "Do  Dot  suppose 
tfaat  I  have  not    .... 
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The  hand  that  wrote  thus  lar  has  left  unwritten  the  In* 
*cene  of  the  tragedy  of  poor  Fox.  In  the  deep  wbela  Proaperi 
has  dropped  his  wand  are  now  irrevocably  buried  the  hum™ 
ami  the  pathos  of  this  cvnophn^ous  banquet  One  de 
of  it,  however,  which  the  author  imparted  to  his  s 
may  here  he  faintly  indicated.  Let  the  symp.uhi:dn 
render  recognise  all  that  is  dramatic  iu  the  conflict  betwce 
hunger  aud  affection  ;  let  him  recall  to  mind  the  lachrymofi 
loving- kindness  of  his  own  post  prandial  emotions  after  bit* 
fully  breaking  some  fast,  less    i  Jonged,   we  i 

hope,  than  that  of  these  besieged  banqueters  .  -■■■ 
unaided  by  the  fancy  which  conceived  so  quaint  a  situal 
he  may  perhaps  imagine  what  liiitul  tcniliTness  would  tilt 
eyes  of  the  kind-hearted  Frederic,  as  they  contemplate  1 
well-picked  bones  of  his  sacrificed  favourite  on  the  plait  or  lie- 
fore  him;  which  he  pushes  away,  sighing,  "Ah,  poor  F 
how  he  would  have  enjoyed  those  bone*  I" 

The  chapter  immediately  following  this  one  also  i 
unfinished.  It  was  not  intended  to  close  the  narrative  thu» 
left  uncompleted  ;  but  of  those  many  and  so  various  wi.rks  which 
have  not  unworthily  associated  with  almost  every  delM 
of  literature  the  name  of  a  single  English  writer  it  is  OsaPTB 
THE  Last.  Had  the  author  lived  to  finish  it,  he  would  duubtle* 
have  added  to  his  Iliad  of  the  sic.'i-  nf  Paris  its 
lode,  by  here  describing  the  mighty  combat  betw 
two  princes  of  the  Parisian  Buurse,  the  magnanimous  Dnplei 
and  tho  redoubtable  Louvier.  Amongst  the  few  other  pas, 
of  the  book  which  have  been  left  unwritten,  we  must  alio  Sedan 
with  regret  some  page  descriptive  of  the  reconciliation  I 
tween  Graham  Vane  and  Laura  Cicogna  ;  but,  fortunately  foe 
the  satisfaction  of  every  ;eader  who  may  have  followed  tho« 
far  the  fortunes  of  '  The  Parisians,'  all  that  our  curiosity  u 
chiefly  interested  to  learn  has  been'recoHed  in  the  Envoi,  wliici 
„was  written  before  the  completion  of  the  novel 

•  8««  tiro  i'nUuvj  Nut*,  p.  *. 
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e  know  not.  indeed,  what  haa  become  of  these  two  Pari- 

typesofa  Beaut]   not  of  Bolmeee,  the] renin  Poet 

i  he  Awe.  ami  the  good-hearted  Ondineof  the  Gtnttar.     h 
obnona,  item  the  aoeenee  of  all  allusion  to  then  in  Lemer- 
>ra  letter  to  Vaue,  that  they  had  oamad  out  of  the  narrative 
fore  that  letter  wee  written-     We  mint  snppoee  Dl 
p '  a  of  Ui"i i-  htea  to  bare  been  deeeribed  in  tome 
tapter  by  the  author  himself,  who  would  assuredly  not  Bava 
"t  M.  GusUvt-  EUmeau  in  permanent  poaeeesion  of  his  ill- 
ritod  and  ill-mimsteml  fortune.     That  French  re] 
i  of  the   appropriately  popular  poetry 
'a  prefers  "the  rosea  and  raptunaof  ruxV  to  ••  the  lilies  and 
irsof  virtue,"  cannot  hare  been  irrodeemabl)  reconciled 
e  sweet  savours  of  the  doweet*  i  MB    when 

1  with  pungent  whiffs  of  repudiated  dierennlaeility,  to  any 
a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  snivel 
from    the  personal   proprieties.     If   poor  Julie  Deal 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  with  all  the  gf*M  «f  her  self- 
wrought  redemption  still  upon  her,    we  shall  dun 
her  fate  a  happier  Tie  than  any  she  could    have  (band  in  pro- 
looged  existence  as  Madame  Ram*ao  ;  and  a  oertaio  nodtetun 
of  this  world' i  good  thing*  will,  in  that  case,  hare  been  Keened 
for  Worthier  employment  by  Graham  Vane.    To  U 
nothing  but  Lemercicr's  description  of  the  fat*  of  Victor  de 
Manlcon  (which  will   lie  (bond    IB  tin   Brnaoi)  Mod    be  added 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  lenae  of  poetic  jnatico  ;  and"if,  on  the 
ininuc  stage  from  ■  i  p  ar,  all  tin  h  piinpeb 

I  played  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  an  empire's  fall, 
each  will  bave  helped  "  to  poiutamoral"us  welt  as  to  "adorn  a 
tale."     ValtU  et  plaudit*  I 
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"  Aha  !    Ban  join,  M.  Duplets,"  s:itd  a  burly  voice. 

"Bon  jour,  M.  Louvier,"  replied  Duplets. 

"  How  long  have  you  left  Bretagne  J" 

"  On  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  armistice  reached  it,  in  « 
to  be  able  to  enter  Paris  the  first  day  iU  gates  were  t 
And  you — where  Lave  you  been  J" 

"  In  London." 

"  Ah  !  in  London  I"  said  Duplessis,  piling.  "  I  knew  I 
a  enemy  there." 

"  Ettemy !  I  1  Bah !  my  dear  Monsieur.  What  i 
you  think  me  your  enemy  1" 

""i  remember  your  threat*.* 

"A  jnopoi  of  Eochebriant.  By  the  way,  when  would  U  He 
convenient  to  you  and  the  dear  Marquis  to  let  me  inta  PHMM 
possession  of  that  property  1  You  can  no  longer  pretend  I 
buy  it  as  a  dot  for  Mademoiselle  Valerie." 

'•  I  know  not  that  yet.  It  is  true  that  all  the  financial  o{ 
tions  attempted  by  my  agent  in  London  have  failed.  But  I  u 
recover  myself  yet,  now  that  I  re-enter  Paris.  In  the  meantim 
we  have  still  six  mouths  before  us  ;  for,  as  you  will  find — If  j 
know  it  not  already — the  interest  due  to  you  has  been  lodgi 

with  Messrs.  ,  of  ,  and  you  cannot  foreclose. 

the  law  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  national  calamiti 
as  between  debtor  and  creditor." 

"  Quite  true.  But  if  you  cannot  buy  the  property  it  must 
pass  intciny  bands  in  a  very  short  time.  And  you  anil  the 
Marquis  had  better  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  me. 
A  propos,  I  read  in  the  '  Times '  newspaper  that  Alain 
among  the  wounded  in  the  sortie  of  December." 

"  Yes  ;  we  learnt  that  through  a  pigeon-post.  We  i 
afraid 


The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  the  story  I  relate  is 
virtually  closed  with  the  preceding  chapter;  though  I  njofM 
to  think  that  what  may  be  called  its  plot  does  not  find  iu  <U- 
r.outment  amidst  the  crimes  and  the  frenzy  of  the  Gnerre  itt 
Gommvnetiux.  Fit  subjects  these,  indeed,  for  the  social  annalist 
in  timet  to  come.     Wiic.  crimes  that  outrage  humanity  have 
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ft 
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their  motive  or  their  excuse  in  principles  that  demand  the  de- 
molition of  all  upon  which  the  civilization  of  Europe  has  it* 
basis — worship,  property,  and  marriage — in  orjer  to  recon- 
struct a  new  civilisation  adapted  to  a  new  humanity,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  fur  the  serenest  contemporary  to  keep  his 
mind  in  that  state  of  abstract  reasoning  with  which  Philoso- 
phy deduces  froro.'some  past  evii  some  existent  good.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  that  throughout  the  whole  known  history  of 
mankind,  even  in  epochs  when  reason  is  most  misled  and  con- 
science most  perverted,  there  runs  visible,  though  fine  and 
thread-like,  the  chain  of  destiny,  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
throne  of  an  All  wise  and  an  Alt-good  ;  that  in  the  wildest 
illusions  by  which  multitudes  are  frenzied,  there  may  be  de- 
tected gleams  o:  prophetic  truths  ;  that  in  the  fiercest  crimes 
which,  like  the  disease  of  an  epidemic,  characterize  a  peculiar 
epoch  under  abnormal  circumstances,  there  might  be  baud  in- 
stincts or  aspirations  towards  some  social  virtues  to  be  1 1 
ages  afterwariis  by  happier  generations,  all  tending  to  save 
man  from  despair  of  the  future,  were  the  whole  society  to  unite 
for  the  joyless  hour  of  his  race  in  the  abjuration  (if  soul  and 
the  denial  of  God,  because  all  irresistibly  establishing  that 
yearning  towards  an  unseen  future  which  is  the  leading  attri- 
bute of  soul,  evincing  the  government  of  a  divine  Thought 
which  evolves  out  of  the  discords  of  one  age  the  hairuonies  of 
another,  and,  in  the  world  within  us,  as  in  the  world  without, 
enforces  upon  every  unclouded  reason  the  distinction  between 
Providence  and  Chance. 

The  account  subjoined  may  suffice  to  say  all  that  reeta  to  be 
■aid  of  those  individuals  in  whose  fate,  aprtrt  from  the  nrnts 
or  personages  that  belong  to  graver  history,  tin-  reader  of  this 
work  may  have  conceived  an  interest.  It  is  translated  from 
the  letter  of  Frederic  Lemercier  to  Graham  Vane,  dated  June 
— — ,  a  month  altar  the  defeat  of  the  Communists. 

"  Dear  and  distinguished  Englishman,  whose  oatSC  I  honour 
but  fail  to  pronounce,  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  into- 
Test  in  such  remain*  of  Frederic  Lemercier  as  yet  survive  the 
ravages  of  Famine,  Equality.  Brotherhood,  Petroleum,  and  the 
Right*  of  Labour.  1  did  not  desert  my  Paris  when  M 
•fmmuia  mm  bent  niiclA,'  led  his  sagacious  iiituds  and  his  v«- 
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liant  troops  to  the  groves  of  Versailles,  and  confided  to  us  mi- 
armed  citizens  the  preservation  of  order  and  property  from  the 
insurgents  whom  lie  left,  in  possession  of  one  Fbl  !1U 
I  felt  spellbound  by  the  interest  of  the  tinutri  m 
its  quick  succession  of  scenic  effects,  and  the  metropoJiia' 
world  for  its  stage.  Taught  by  experience,  1  'lid  not  a 
to  he  an  actor  ;  and  even  as  a  spectator  I  tftok  ca 
hiss  nor  applaud.  Imitating  your  happy  Kiul  n 
strict  neutrality  ;  and,  safe  myself  from  danger,  left  my  I 
friends  to  the  care  of  the  gods. 

"As  to  political  questions,  I   dare  not  commit  myself  t 
conjreture.     At  this  rouga  tt  itoir  table,  all   I  ■  iy  il 

whichever  card  turns  up,  it  is  either  a  red  or  a  black  one. 
gamester  gains  for  the  moment  by  the  loss  of  the  other  ,  th 
blu  eventually  ruins  both. 

"  No  one  believes  that  the  present  form  of  government  < 
last ;  every  one  differs  as  to  that  which  can.     Kaon)  Ae  V.it 
mar  is  immovably  convinced   of  the   restoration    of  the    1 
hons.     Savarin  is  meditating  a  new  journal  devoted  t 
cause  of  the  Count  of  Paris.     De  Rreze  and  the  i 
Passy,  having  in  turn  espoused  and  opposed   every  p 
form  of  government,  naturally  go  in  for  a  perfectly 
periment,  and  are  for  cnnstitntii.ii.il  dictatorship  umbi  the  I 
d'Aumale,  which  he  is  to  hold  at  his  own  pleasure,  and    u 
mutely  resign  to  his  nephew  the  Count,  under  the  I 
constitutional  king;— that  is,  if  it  ever  suits  the  plMsnra  c" 
dictator  to  depose  himself.     To  me  this 
notions.     If   the  Due's  administration   were    sura 
French  would  insist  on  keeping  it;  ami  if  the  tin 
successful,  the  nephew  would  not  have  a  ohan 
retains  his  faith  in   the  Imperial  dynasty,  and    that 
rialist  party  is  much  stronger  llTan  it  appears  on  the  eu 
So  many  of  the  bottrgrnhie  recall  with  a  sigh  eighteen  ]  <■■ 
prosperous  trade  ;  so  many  of  the  military  officers,  so 
of  the  civil  officials,  identify  their  career  with  tin 
favour;  and  so  many  of  the  Priesthood,  abhorring  the  Rr 
lie,  always  liable  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
-unwilling  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  Ol 
at  heart  for  the  Empire. 
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"  But  I  will  tell  you  one  secret.  I  and  all  the  auist  folks 
like  me  (we  are  more  numerous  than  any  one  v* 
■re  willing  to  accept  any  form  of  government  by  "huh  we 
have  the  bestehance  of  keeping  oar  eoatsou  our  back*  lAbtrii, 
£t/ii!H6,  FraUrnili  are  gone  quite  out  of  fashion  ,  and  Made- 
KlhllTIl has  abandoned  her  frreat  chant  of  the  Marseil- 
laise, and  is  drawing  tears  from  enlightened  audiences  by  her 
pathetic  delivery  of  '  0  likkaid  !  0  in   ■ 

"  .Now  about  the  other  friends  of  whom  vou  ask  for  news. 

-<■  Wonders  will  never  cease.     Louvier  and  Duple 
longer  deadly  rivals.      They   have    beetmie   (WOM    friends,   find 
are  meditating  a  great  speculation  in  common,  to  OOB 
aoon  as  the  Prussian  debt  is  paid  off.      Victor  de  Hal  Won 
brought  about  this  reconciliation   in  a  single  inMtf 
the  brief  intenejiiuim  between  the   Peace  and  thi 
OMmnMiix.     Vou  know  how  sternly  Louvier  was  bent  on 
seizing  Alain  de  Rochi  I 

true  cause  1     Can  you  murine  it.  possible  that  a  !i  in 
oey-lender  like  Louvier    should  ova*  allow  him-wlf  to  be  ac 
mated,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  romance  ofa  sentiment*) 
wrong?     Vet  so  it  was.     It  seems  thai  many  yean  ago  bi 
ittly  in  love  with  a  girl    who   disappeared   ftum  Ins 
life,  and  whom  lie  believed  to  Euvre  been  seduced   by  ike  tola 
Marquis  de  Rocbebriant.     It  was  .n  revenge  for  thie 
crime  that  he  had  made  himself  the  princip  l  not 
LUe  Marquis;  and.  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fatliei  on  the  ton, 
had,  under  the  infernal  .li-  :ei-e  of  friendly  interest,  made  bun 
aelf  sole  mortgagee  to  Alain,  bdod  tern 

■ 
;!.■■  to  Alain's  relii  I 
briant  wus  to  he  Valerie's  doi  on  hfffl  marriage  wil  ■ 
Prussian  war,  of  course,  suspended  all  nan   plans,   pecuniary 
and  ma triii i (i uiai.     Dopieeais,  whose  n  ■ 
crippled  by  the  war,  attempted  operations  in   I*  ■■■ 
virw  of  raising  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  off  the  d 
foond  himself  strangely  (ruatrtfa  Louyim  wan 

:fid  defeated  his  rival's  agent    in  ever] 
I 
The  two  men  came  to  Paris  with  the    peace.     Lonrie?  aatitr* 
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mined  hoth  to  seije  the  Breton  lands  and  to  complete  the  min 
of  Duplessis  ;  when  he  learned  from  De  Mauleon  that  he  had 
spent  half  his  life  in  a  baseless  illusion  ; — that  Alain's  father 
was  innocent  of  the.  crime  for  which  his  son  was  to  suffer  ;  and 
Victor  with  that  strange  power  over  men's  minds  which  was 
so  peculiar  to  iiim,  talked  Louvier  into  mercy  Jf  not  into  re- 
pentance. In  short,  the  mortgage  is  to  he  paid  off  by  instal- 
ments at  the  convenience  of  Duplessis.  Alain's  ma 
Valerie  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  firni 
already  gone  to  fit  up  the  old  chateau  for  the  hride,  and  Lou 
vier  is  invited  to  the  wedding. 

"  I  have  all  this  story  from  Alain,  and  from  Duplessis  him- 
self. 1  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me,  with  all  the  gloss  of 
sentiment  upon  its  woof.  But  between  ourselves,  I  am  too 
Parisian  not  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  unalloyed  aminlnliM  si 
sudden  conversions.  And  I  suspect  that  Louvier  was  no  longvr 
in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  the  unprofitable  whim  of  tuning 
rural  seigneur.  He  had  sunk  large  sums  "and  incurred  great 
liabilities  in  the  new  street  to  be  called  after  his  name 
that  street  has  been  twice  ravaged,  first  by  the  Prussian  sirg 
and  next  by  the  Guerre  des  CommuntOVX;  aud  1  can  di 
many  reasons  why  Louvier  should  deem  it  prudent  not  only 
withdraw  from  the  Kocliebriaut  seizure,  and  make  sore 
peacefully  recovering  the  capital  lent  on  it,  but  estabtisl 
joint  interest  and  quasi  partnership  with  a  financier  so  brilliant. 
and  successful  as  Arroand  Duplessis  has  hitherto  been. 

"  Alain  himself  is  not  quite  recovered  from  hi*  I 
is  now  at  Rochebriant,  nursed  by  his  aunt  and  Valine.  1  hare 
promised  to  visit  him  next  week.  Raoul  de  Vandemar  is  still 
at  Paris  with  his  mother,  saying  there  is  no  place  where  «M 
Christian  man  can  be  of  such  service.  The  old  Count  decline- 
to  come  back,  saying  there  is  no  place  where  a  philosopher  ca  i 
be  in  such  danger. 

"  I  reserve  as  my  last  communication,  in  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions, that  which  is  the  gravest.  You  say  that  you  saw  in  the 
public  journals  brief  notice  of  the  assassination  of  Victor  t!t 
Mauleon  ;  and  you  ask  for  such  authentic  particulars  u  1  cms 
give  of  that  event,  and  of  the  motives  of  the  assassin. 

"I  need  not,  of  course,  tell  you  how  bravely  the  poor 
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mte   behaved   throughout  the    siege;  bat    he   made   many 

emies  among  the  worst  members  of  the  National  Guard  by 

6  severity  of  his  discipline ;  ami  hid  he  turn  caught  by  tlm 

b  the  same  day  as  Clement  Thomas,  who  committed  the 

e  offence,  would  have  eertainly  shared  tin1  fate  <>1   that  tilt 

Though  eleeteit  a  ■Jrfu!r,  iTt-  remained  at  Paris  a  fen  Ujl 

ir  Thiers  &  Co.  left  it,  in  the  hoot-  of  perstuiling  the  jiarty 

i  Order,  including  then   no  small   portion  of  the  National 

rds,  to  take  prompt  and  rigorous:  measures  to  defend  the 

y  against  the  Communists.     Indignant  at  their  pusillanimity, 

•  then  escaped  to  Versailles.     There  he  more  than  confirmed 

'  e  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  daring  the  siege,  and  intt- 

sed  the  ablest  public  men  with  the  belief  thai  be 

d  to  take  a  very  leading  part  in  the  strife  of  party-      When 

e  Versailles  troops  entered  Paris,  he   was,  of  curse,  among 

a  in  command  of  a  battalion. 
"  He  escaped  safe  through  that  horrible  war  nf  barricades, 
lough  no  man  more  courted  danger,  lie  inspired  big  men 
his  own  courage.  It  was  not  till  the  revolt  trai 
en  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May  that  he  met  his  death. 
The  Versailles  soldiers,  naturally  exasperated,  were  very  prompt 
in  seizing  and  shooting  at  once  every  paaswigw  who  toonod  idu 
a  foe.  .Some  men  under  De  Maaleon  had  nistd  upon  one  of 
these  victims,  and  irerc  harrying  him  into  the  next  street  f.i 
execution,  when,  catching  sight  of  the  Vicomte,  he  screamed 
out,  'Lebeau,  save  me 

"  At  that  cry  De  Manleon  rushed  forward,  arrested  his  sol 

L,  tried, '  This  man  is  innocent — a  harmlrss  physician,     I 

rerforhim.'      Ashe   thus    spoke,  a   wounded   Communist, 

E0{  in  the  gutter  amidst  a   h«:*p)  of  the   slain,  dragged   liini- 

I  toward  De    Mauleon,  plunged  a  ktiile  »  61  ween 

his  shoulders,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

"The  Vicomte  was  carried  into  a  neighbouring  house,  from 
nil  the  windows  of  which  the  tricolour  wan  (Depended  ;  fend 
the  Aftde-tin  whom  he  had  just  saved  from  summary  execution 
examined  and  dressed  his   wound.     The  Vioomte     ■ 
more  than  an  lour,  but  expired  in  the  effort  U.  utter 
"     sense  of  which  those  about  him  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
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•*  It  was  from  the  Mcttrnn  that  t1i«  mime  of  the  n 
the  motive  for  tbe  crime  were  Ascertained.  The  mitt  rewtf  « 
a  Red  Republican  aud  Sooali.-t  named  Annand  MonBMF. 
had  been  a  very  skilful  workman,  and  earning,  as  such,  hip 
wages.  But  bethought  fit  to  become  an  active  revolution! 
politician,  first  led  into  schemes* for  upsetting  the  world  hy  ; 
tinting  laws  of  marriage,  which  had  inflicted  on  him  < 
woman  who  ran  away  from  him,  but  being  still  loyally  his  v 
forbade  him  to  marry  another  woman  vita  whom  lie  lived,  a 
to  whom  lie  seems  to  hive  heeu  passionately  attached. 

"  These  scheme?.,  however,  he  did  not  put  into  any  p 
practice  till  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  Jean  Lebeau,  who  e 
ercised  great  influence  over  him,  and  by  whom  he  was  admitt 
into  one  ot"  the  *-i.iit  revolutionary  six-ietios  which  hud  lor  t' 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire.  After  that  time  his  h 
became  tui  ned.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  t 
ciety  he  had  joined:  Lebeau  dissolved  it  During  ihe  s: 
Monnier  was  a  sort  of  leader  aiming  i lie  ouvrieta;  but  as  it  » 
vanced  and  famine  commenced,  he  contracted  the  habit  c 
intoxication.  His  children  died  of  cold  and  hunger.  ' 
woman  he  lived  with  followed  them  to  the  grave.  Tlu-i 
seems  to  have  became  a  ferocious  madman,  and  to  have  be 
implicated  in  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Communist 
ished  a  wild  desire  of  revenge  against  this  Jean  1 
whom  he  attributed  all  his  calamities,  and  by  whom,  he 
his  brother  had  been  shot  in  the  sortie  of  December. 

"  Here  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story.     This  Jean  1 
beau  is  alleged  to  have  been  one  and  the  name 
Victor  de  Mali  Icon.     The  Mideein  I  hare  named,  and  «h 
well  known  in  Belleville  and  Montmartre  as  the 
Pawns,  confesses  that  he  belonged  to  the  secret  society  org 
tiiaed  by  Lebeau;  that  the  disg.si.se  t.i ■■ 
so  complete,  that,  lie  should  not  have  recognised 
with  the  conspirator  but  for  an  accident,     During  the  h 
time  of  the  bombardment,  he.  the  ilidecin  da  P 
the  eastern  ramparts,  and  his  attention  was  snddi 
a  man  mortaHy  wounded  by  the  splinter  of  I 
examining  the  nature  of  tbe  wound,  De  Maulcon,  who  was  sho 
i  the  ramparts,  came  to  the  spot.     The  dying  man  said,  'il 
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e  Vicomte,  yon  owe  me  a  service.     My  name  is  Marc  Id  Roux. 
vas  on  the  police  before  the  van     When  M.  de  Manleon 
ssumed  his  stal  ion .  and  was  making  himself  obnoxious  to 
e  Emperor,  I  might  have  denounced  him  as  Jean  Lebesn,  the 
__nspirator.     I  did  not.     The  siege  has  reduced  me  to  want. 
I  have  a  child  at  home — a  pet.     Don't  let  her  starve.'     '  I  will 
j  to  her,'  said  the  Vicomte.     Before  we  could  get  the  i 
o  the  ambulance  cart  be  expired. 
"  The  Midtcin  who  told  this  story  I  bad  the  curiosity  to  see 
self,  and  cross-question.     I  own   I  believe  his  statement. 
lether  De  H&olton  did  or  did  not  conspire  against,  a  fallen 
aaty,  to  which  be  owed  no  allegiance,  can  little  if  at  all 
b  the  reputation  he  has  left  behind  of  a  very  remarkable 
-of  great  courage  and  great  ability— who  mipht  have  bad 
.ilendid  career  if  he  had  survived.     But  as  Sav&rin  says 
lily,  the  first  bodieB  which  the  car  of  revolution  crushes  down 
«  those  which  first  harness  themselves  to  it. 
"Among  De  21  silicon's  papers  is  the  programme  of  a  con- 
titution  fitted  for  France.     Dow  it  got  into  Savarin's  hands  I 
Ww  not.     De  MntilCon  left  no  will,  and  no  relations  came 
ward  to  claim  his  papers.     I  asked  Savarin  to  give  me  the 
rls  of  the  plan,  which  be  did.     They  are  as  follows , — 
'The  American. republic  is  the  sole  one  worth  studying, 
r  it  has  lasted.     Tho  causes  ol  its  duration  are  in  the  checks 
o  democratic  fickleness  and  disorder.     1st,  No  law  affecting 
•  Constitution  can  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  two- 
i  of  Congress.     2nd,  To  counteract  the  impulse!  natural 
i)  a  popular  Assembly  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  the  greater 
[islative  powers,  especially  In  foreign  affairs,  are  vested  in  the 
nate,  which  has  even  executive  as  well  us  legislative  [unc- 
tions.    3rd,  The  chief  of  the  State,  having  elected  his  govern- 
ment, can  maintain  it  independent  of  hostile  majorities  in  either 
Assembly. 

"  '  These  three  principles  of  safety  to  form  the  basis  of  any 
new  constitution  for  Fiance. 

"  '  For  France  it  is  essential  that  the  chief  magistrate,  under 
whatever  title  he  assume,  should  be  as  irresponsible  as  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign.  Therefore  he  should  not  preside  at  his  councils; 
be  should  not  lead  his  armies.     The  day  for  ^e**«\«A  ^wwi- 
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merit  is  gone,  even  in  Prussia.  The  safety  far  order  in  a  State 
ia,  that  when  things  go  wrong,  the  Ministry  changes,  the  State 
remains  the  same.  In  Europe,  Republican  institutions  aw 
safer  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  hereditary  than  where  elec- 
tive." 

"Savarin  says  these  axioms  are  carried  out  at  length,  and 
argued  with  great  ability. 

"I  am  very  grateful  for  your  proffered  hospitalities  in  England. 
Some  day  I  shall  accept  them — viz.,  whenever  1  decide  on  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  calm  of  the  conjugal  foyer.  I  have  a  jira- 
ehant  for  an  English  Mees,  aud  am  not  exacting  as  to  the  dot. 
Thirty  thousand  livres  sterling  would  satisfy  me — a  trifle,  I  be- 
lieve, to  you  rich  islanders. 

"Meanwhile,  I  am  naturally  compelled  to  make  up  for  the 
miseries  of  that  horrible  siege.  Certain  moralizing  journals  toll 
ns  that,  sobered  by  misfortunes,  the  Parisians  are  going  to  tarn 
over  a  new  leaf,  become  studious  and  reflective,  despise  pleasure 
and  luxury,  and  live  like  German  professors.  Don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  My  conviction  is  that,  whatever  may  be  said  aa  to 
our  frivolity,  extravagance,  &c,  under  the  Empire,  we  ahall  be 
just  the  same  under  any  form  of  government — the  bravest,  tbe 
most  timid,  the  most  ferocious,  the  kindest-hearted,  the  most 
irrational,  t!ie  most  intelligent,  tbe  most  contradictory,  the  tn'isl 
consistent  people  whom  Jove,  taking  counsel  of  Venus  and  the 
Graces,  Mars  and  tbe  Furies,  ever  created  for  the  delight  and 
terror  of  the  world  ; — in  a  word,  the  Parisians. 
"  Votro  tout  tlevoue, 

"  Fkedekio  Lemercieh." 

It  ia  a  lovely  noon  on  tbe  Bay  of  Sorrento,  towarda  the  clow 
of  the  autumn  of  1871,  upon  the  part  of  the  craggy  shore,  to 
the  left  of  the  town,  on  which  her  first  perusal  of  the  loveliest 

Cm  tn  which  the  romance  of  Christian  heroism  has  ever  com* 
.jJ  elevation  of  thought  with  silvery  delicacies  of  speech, 
had  charmed  her  childhood,  reclined  the  young  bride  of  Graham 
Vane.  They  were  in  the  first  month  of  their  marriage. 
Tsaiim  hrtd  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  all  that  had 
preyed  upon  her  life,  from  the  hour  in  which  she  Ita.l  . 
thai  in  tier  parauw  of  fame  she  had  lost  tliu  lorn    thai  had 


bar  genius  and  inspired   her  dream*,  to   that 
winch 

The  physicians  consulted  agreed  in  insisting  on  her  passing 
the  winter  in  a  southern  climate  ;  and  after  their  wedding, 
which  took  place  in  Florence,  Lhey  thus  came  to  Sorrento. 

As  Isaura  is  seated  on  the  small  smooth  rocklet.  Graham  re- 
clines at  her  feet,  his  face  upturned  to  hers  with  an  inexpressible 
wiatful  anxiety  in  hisimjiassmued  tandenitiSS.  "  You  are  sure 
you  feel  better  and  stronger  since  we  have  boen  here  I" 


